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PEEFACE. 


Eleven  years  ago  I  published  two  volumee  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Bright's  Speeches,  having  bad  as  now 
the  benefit  of  bis  revision  in  the  work  which  I 
undertook.  Soon  after  the  volumes  were  publidied 
a  General  Election  occTirred,  and  a  Grovemment  was 
formed  wbicb,  aided  by  a  powerful  but  critical 
majority,  carried  a  series  of  politick  reforms.  These 
measures,  for  their  intrinsic  magnitude  and  for  the 
results  which  they  have  already  effected,  or  here- 
after will  effect,  are  without  parallel  since  the  period 
which  followed  on  the  Beform  Act  of  1832.  Mr. 
Bright  became  a  member  of  this  Government,  and 
took  part,  during  the  time  that  his  health  was  good, 
in  the  measures  with  which  that  memorable  Par- 
liament and  Administration  were  associated- 

The  purpose  which  I  had  in  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing the  two  volumes  was  partly  to  exhibit  in 
them  what  were  the  leading  political  opinions  of 
Mr.  Bright,  opinions  in  which  I  had  myself  been 
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fortunately  educated ;  partly  to  supply  the  English 
people  with  examples  of  the  art  by  which  a  prac- 
tised master  of  their  language  arranges  and  ex- 
preeses  his  convictions  on  mattera  of  pubhc  interest. 
A  speaker,  says  the  great  analyst  of  the  art  as  it 
was  brought  to  perfection  in  Greece,  must  convince 
his  audience  at  the  very  outeet;  first  that  he  has 
their  interests  at  heart,  next  that  he  is  competent 
to  interpret  these  interests,  and  thirdly  that  he  is 
free  from  any  taint  of  self-seeking.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  my  friend  has  gathered  the  precepts  of 
the  art  of  speaking  iroia.  the  great  work  of  Aristotle, 
but  I  am  certain  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
his  oratory  prove  that  he  has  always  bad  these 
purposes  before  him. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  objects 
with  which  the  two  volumes  were  printed  have  been 
completely  accomplished.  They  who  may  differ 
from  Mr.  Bright's  estimate  of  what  constitutes  a 
wise,  a  patriotic,  and  a  necessary  policy,  must  ac- 
knowledge that  his  opinions  have  been  consistent 
and  unfaltering ;  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  he 
has  done  more  to  instruct  the  minds  of  such  English- 
men as  make  the  public  good  their  highest  aim 
than  any  other  politician,  and  that  he  has  never 
followed  opinion,  but  always  led  it.  The  second 
object  has  been  even  more  fully  achieved.  If  men 
ever  again  make  a  study  of  the  art'  of  public 
speaking,  they  will,  as  surely  as  the  great  master 
of  antiquity  derived  his  rules  ftxjm  the  practice  of 
t^oee  orators  whose  speeches  are  among  the  most 
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precious  fragments  of  Greek  art,  refer  to  the  modela 
with  which  the  two  volumes  have  supplied  them. 

I  have  often  been  gratified  to  see  t^t  the  most 
studious  and  shrewd  of  the  working  classes  have 
made  Ur.  Bright's  speeches  a  household  book. 
More  than  once  I  hare  found  that  a  present  of 
those  Speeches  was  one  of  the  most  acceptable  giits 
which  I  could  make  to  working  men.  But  any  one 
who  cares  may  learn  that  the  confidence  of  the  best 
Englishmen  is  not  given  to  those  who  would  do* 
bauch  or  cajole  or  flatter  them,  but  to  such  men 
as  speak  the  truth  which  they  have  learned  fear- 
lessly and  generously.  It  may  be  necessary  to  wait 
a  while,  till  such  men  become  the  majority,  but  the 
best  hopes  of  the  nation  lie  in  the  fact  that  such 
a  majority  will  be  gained,  and  that^  when  it  is  once 
gained,  the  acquisition  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
residual  accidents. 

The  reader  of  the  present  volume  will  find  that 
it  is  a  collection  of  speeches  under  the  name  of  Ad- 
dressee, that  it  contains  no  speech  in  Parliament,  and 
that  ^e  Editor  has  printed  these  Addresses,  with 
one  exception,  in  chronological  order.  One  of  the 
services  which  long  experience  enables  a  practised 
speaker  to  fulfil  is  that  of*  historical  review.  To 
collect  a  series  of  facts  from  the  stand-point  of  some 
'  general  or  dominant  principle,  and  to  show  that 
such  a  principle  can  account  for  the  victories  of  a 
definite  policy,  is  precisely  the  function  which  a 
wise  and  honest  politician,  who  has  lived  and  worked 
for  tliat  on  which  he  comments,  can  fulfil  for  his 
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countiymen.  Sucb  a  man  ie  doing  tbe  highest  office 
of  history  in  liDking  the  present  with  the  past.  He 
serves  also  as  the  instructor  of  the  generaiioii  in 
which  he  lives,  hy  informing  them  of  the  process 
by  which  that  whidi  is  valuable  in  their  present 
condition  has  been  won,  and  that  which  might 
have  been  misdiievous  has  been  frustrated.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bright  has  claimed  the  great 
function  of  doing  good  to  all  classes,  and  hindering 
mischief  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  attitude  and 
action  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  impulses  which 
are  now  happily  traditional  with  it.  That  reform 
should  beget  irritation,  fear,  or  hatred,  is  of  com'se 
to  be  expected.  That  such  passions  may  be  mani- 
pulated, and  be  made  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  a  party,  and  even  of  suggesting  a  policy, 
may  be  anticipated.  But  unless  a  people  be  blinded 
to  its  own  permanent  injury,  the  alliance  of  such 
interests  as  seek  to  employ  the  forces  of  Govern- 
ment against  the  public  good  invites  a  reaction 
which,  when  it  comes,  will  be  thorough  and  healthy. 
No  Conservative  Government  since  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  has  ventured  on  reversing  the  measures 
which  the  party  has  resisted  when  in  opposition. 
Mr.  Bright  will  be  found  in  this  Tolume  to  have 
dwelt  frequently,  though  with  variety  of  illustra- 
tion, on  the  history  of  Liberal  measures,  and  on 
the  claims  which  a  great  party  has  on  public  con- 
fidence, in  consideration  of  its  unvarying  character. 

Perhaps    one    of  the   worst    services   which    the 
present  Parliament  has  done  for  the  institution  of 
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"which  it  has  been  an  exceptionaL  specimen,  is  that 
of  causing  the  marked  indifference  with  which  its 
utterances  have  been  treated  by  the  public.  The 
editors  of  newspapers  have  evidently  discovered  that 
the  purchasers  of  papers  care  very  little  for  debates 
in  Parliament.  In  successive  sesaions  he  proceed- 
ings in  the  Houses  have  been  sensibly  summariaed, 
and  no  one  comj^na  A  majority  which  never 
reasons,  but  simply  votes,  has  chilled  the  eloquence 
which  can  reason,  but  cannot  persuade.  But  there 
is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  pubUc  is  less 
interested  in  political  utterances  than  it  has  been. 
The  speeches  of  public  men  outside  the  House  are 
very  fully  reported,  and,  it  may  be  concluded,  are 
far  more  carefully  read  than  those  which  are  uttered 
in  Parliament  itself  They  are  also  more  worthy 
of  study,  not  merely  as  an  index  of  the  speaker's 
capacity,  but  as  proofe  of  what  the  speaker  thinks 
should  be  the  means  of  awakening  public  opinion 
and  enlisting  popular  sympathy.  There  has  been 
no  period  since  the  time  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
agitation  in  which  public  speaking  on  topics  of 
public  interest  has  been  so  largely  practised  as 
it  has  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  power.  There  has  certainly  been  no  oc- 
casion on  which  the  highest  questions  of  public 
morality  and  international  duty  have  been  more 
energetically  and  on  the  .  whole  more  successfully 
discussed.  It  might  perhaps,  in  the  lack  of  all 
allies,  and  in  the  fece  of  European  ill-will,  have  been 
impossible  to  have  led  England  into  a  war  in  defence 
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of  Turkey,  even  if  the  nation  had  not  been  warned 
in  time  by  those  who  have  always  understood  the 
true  interesta  of  England.  But  the  warning  was 
given  and  taken,  and  the  Government  was  at  last 
reduced  to  boast  of  its  success  in  airy  aims  and 
petty  obstructivenesa  Under  the  wholesome  dis- 
cipline of  opposition,  the  liberal  party  has  found 
its  wisdom  in  the  strength  of  its  convictions  and 
in  the  courage  with  which  it  avows  them.  Hence, 
as  Mr.  Bright  has  said,  it  leads  though  it  may  not 
govern. 

Most  of  the  addresses  in  this  volume,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  political,  were  delivered  when  the  party 
of  which  Idr.  Bright  has  been  the  most  consistent 
representative  was  in  opposition.  They  therefore 
illustrate  the  speaker's  power  of  dealing  with  the 
defence  of  his  own  positions,  and  of  criticising  his 
opponents'  poHcy.  The  reader  may  find  that  tiiey 
differ  in  some  degree  fiiDm  those  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  volumes  published  eleven  }'ear8  ago. 
As  wise  men  grow  older,  they  become  less  contro- 
versial, and  more  reflective.  They  will  retain,  as 
worthy  men  do  retain,  their  disUke  of  what  is  false 
and  mean,  and  may  be  as  competent  and  as  ready 
to  expose  impudent  sophistry  with  the  touch  of 
Ithuriel's  spear  as  they  were  in  their  more  active 
yeaxs;  but  they  know  much,  and  pardon  much, 
when  the  knowledge  is  of  human  ignorance,  and  the 
pardon  is  given  to  human  error.  I  think  that  I 
may  clum  for  the  addressee  of  this  volume  t^at, 
apart  from  their  merit  as  compositions,  a  merit  on 
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which  it  would  be  superfluoua  for  me  to  dwell,  they 
are  characterised  by  extreme  kindliness. 

There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  have  followed 
the  arrangement  of  the  first  two  volumes,  by  ^print- 
ing these  speeches  in  groups.  They  are  not — though 
it  is  Mr,  Bright's  custom  generally  in  a  political 
address  to  deal  with  one  or  two  topics  only,  and 
not  to  make  a  general  review  of  a  seBsiou  or  a  policy 
— Bet  speeches  on  a  special  subject,  but  utterances 
which  are  dehberative  and  judicial.  For  it  is  the 
essence  of  politics  that,  in  free  states,  a  policy  is 
always  on  its  trial,  and  that  therefore  the  modem 
statesman  who  speaks  must  be,  to  take  Aristotle's 
great  divisions  of  rhetoric,  a  senator,  an  advocate, 
and  a  critic. 

JAAIES  £.  THOROLD  ROGERS. 
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EIRMIKGHAM,  JAITUARY  15,  1863. 

[Tbe  second  onuiveiMi;  dinner  of  the  Birminghani  Chamber  of  Cbmmercs 
wmi  held  on  this  daj  at  the  Hen  and  Chicken*  Hotel.  Mr.  ScholeSeld,  the 
wnior  member  for  the  borongh  of  Birmingham,  ipealdng  before  Mr.  Bright, 
had  advocated  tbe  piactdce  of  capturing  tbe  unarmed  veswU  of  a  belligerent, 
on  the  groundi  that  such  a  proceeding  checked  war,  bj  enliating  meroanUls 
tnteretta  against  war,  and  that  it  crippled  an  enemj'a  reaoiijcea,  thereby 
bringing  wan  to  a  ipee^er  termination.  He  also  aigned  that  the  emanci- 
patJon  proclamation  of  Prewdent  Lincoln,  whatever  might  be  its  expediency 
ai  a  war  measnre,  was '  a  gigantic  confiscation  of  property,'  and  that  it  differed 
in  no  particnlar  troia  tbe  practice  of  tbe  prize  csptnre  of  merchant  vessels.] 

I  FEEL  great  pleasure  in  being  here  to-night,  and  in  being 
greeted  &b  I  have  been  with  that  cordial  welcome  which  has 
always  been  accorded  to  me  ever  since  I  have  become  connected 
with  Birmingham.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  should  hava 
spent  a  still  more  pleasant  evening  had  I  anticipated  that 
I  was  to  come  here  to  listen  and  not  to  speak.  Just  now  I 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  what  are  the  topics 
which  are  likely  to  prove  interesting,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  to  those   whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address. 

My  hon.  friend  has,  it  is  true,  found  no  difficulty  upon 
this  score.  I  quite  envy  tbe  felicity  with  which  he  has 
touched  upon    those  subjects    to  which    he  has  adverted, 
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although  there  ie  one  queetion  which  I  fear  I  am  not  likely 
to  regard  in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  he  looks  u^on 
it.  Before  I  came  here  I  asked  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  whether  there  was  any  point  on  which  he 
thought  it  particularly  desirable  that  I  should  make  any 
remarks,  but  without  receiying  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy reform  was  one  on  which  it  might  be  deairable  that 
some  comment  should  be  coade ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  reform — very  much  like  some  others  in  this 
country — leaves  us  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  we  were. 
There  is,  however,  another  question— one  of  international 
law — to  which  my  hon.  &iend  has  referred,  which,  although 
it  is  of  considerable  importance,  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
press  upon  our  attention  very  much  at  this  moment.  Inter- 
national law  is  not  very  clearly  defined,  and  the  various 
contradictory  opinions  which  have  been  expressed,  with  a 
view  to  its  elucidation,  have  tended  to  puzzle,  rather  than 
to  inform,  unlearned  persons ;  but,  as  my  hon.  friend  has 
alluded  to  what  was  done  at  the  Congress  of  Faris^  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  the  Ambassadors  of  the  principal 
European  Powers  represented  at  that  Congress  agreed  to  a 
certain  alteration  of  practice  in  regard  to  some  points  of 
international  law,— an  alteration  which  obtained  the  assent 
of,  I  think,  every  civilised  and  Christian  nation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  which 
proposed  to  accept  a  portion  of  the  propositions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  while  it  did  not  wish  to  assent  to  one  of  them 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  offered.  Now,  my  hon.  friend 
seems  to  think  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  undo  in 
Parliament  that  which  was  accomplished  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  that  will  be  the 
case.  The  fact  is,  that  which  was  done  at  Paris  was  not 
done  because  our  Government  particularly  liked  it,  but 
because  there  was  no  other  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
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cnlty  by  which  their  representatives  aa  well  ta  those  of  the 
other  Baropean  Powers  were  surrounded. 

Yon  recollect,  when  the  war  with  Russiii — a  war  which, 
I  suppose,  most  persons  now  wish  had  never  broken  ont— 
commenced,  the  Queen  then  issued  a  proclamation  that  cer- 
tain rights  of  this  country  as  a  belligerent  nation  would  b« 
abandoned  during  the  war,  and  that  the  property  of  Russia, 
if  in  neutral  vessels,  would  be  safe.  The  reason  why  the 
Government  of  England  came  to  that  conclusion  was  tlii»— 
Ihat  when  the  BuBsian  war  began  England  wag  not,  to  nse  an 
insolent  phrase,  mistress  of  the  seas;  while  it  was  felt  by 
England  and  France  that  if  the  old  policy  of  capturing  the 
goods  of  belligerents  in  neutral  vesiels  were  adhered  to  with 
respect  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  six  months  would 
not  elapse  before  we  should  have  to  fight,  not  Busaia  alone, 
but  that  country.  It  was  for  that  reason,  and  for  that  reason 
only,  that  onr  Government  assented  to  the  proclamation 
which  was  then  issued ;  fbr  that  reason,  and  that  only,  it  was 
that  the  proposition  which  was  adopted  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris  was  made  the  law  of  Europe  ibr  all  future  time.  That 
being  so^  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  alteration  in  the 
declaration  then  made  in  the  sense  of  going  backwards  from 
it.  I  at  once  admits  however,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  point  at  which  the  Congress  of  I^ris  stopped  short ; 
and  if  anybody  supposes  I  am  not  ^ving  the  right  com- 
plexion to  the  eabjeot,  I  would  ask  him  to  refer  to  the 
motion  with  respect  to  it  which  was  last  Session  made  by 
Mr.  Horsfall ;  in  speaking  upon  which  I  explained  the  cause 
of  the  proposition  made  in  the  Congress  of  Paris  as  I  have 
explained  it  to-night.  I  may  add  that  Lord  Fabnerston  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  seemed  to  accept  that  explanation  as  the  true 
one ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  one 
which  is  not  to  be  controverted.  Under  all  the  circumstanoee 
of  the  case,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  course 
is  to  go  forward.     Yon  cannot  go  backward :  yon  have  still 
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the  United  States,  with  its  great  mercaDtile  moriae,  to  take 
into  account,  and  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present 
strife,  yon  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  free  States  of 
■America  will  stand  in  the  first  rank  as  a  maritime  Power, 
that  being'  the  reason  and  the  fact  which  led  to  the  change 
at  the  opening  of  the  Russian  war.  As  this  reason  still 
continues  in  force,  it  would,  I  think,  be  wiser  and  more 
liberal,  more  philosophic  and  more  humane,  to  look  forward 
-with  a  view  to  progress,  rather  than  to  make  a  retrograde 
step  in  the  interpretation  of  international  law  as  between 
iMlligereDts. 

There  is  another  and  a  kindred  question  on  which  I  should 
wish  briefly  to  touch.  I  mean  the  question  of  blockade.  It 
is  a  question  which  does  not  osually  press  very  urgently  on 
a  nation  at  pea(% ;  but  oar  attention  is  directed  to  it  now, 
because  of  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  of  the 
interruption  of  commerce  between  them  and  this  country 
which  has  in  consequence  been  efiected.  It,  however,  in- 
volves considerations  with  respect  to  which  it  is  nndesirable 
that  we  should  decide  absolutely  without  very  earnest  and 
careful  consideration.  My  hon.  iriend's  argument  is,  that 
taking  ships  at  sea,  as  the  Alabama  is  taking  those  of  the 
Federal  States  now,  is  a  description  of  warfare  less  horrible 
than  cannonading  a  town.  He  says  that  we  are  bound  to 
make  a  war  as  harassing  as  we  can  to  those  to  whom  we  are 
opposed,  and  that  then  the  people  engaged  in  commerce  and 
industrial  pursuits  generally  afiect«d  by  it  wilt  entreat  their 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Lord  Falmerston,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  no  nation  is  induced  to  sue  for 
peace  as  the  result  of  any  embarrassment  to  its  commerce ;  and 
80  far  I  believe  he  is  right,  for  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  you  can 
bring  any  nation,  in  opposition  to  its  own  passions  or  supposed 
rights  and  interests,  to  consent  to  peace  by  the  destruction 
or  capture  of  its  merchant  vessels.  The  moment  you  have 
a  disturbance  such  as  war  creates,  the  moment  you  have  a 
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boat  of  yonr  merchants  vhose  interest  it  is  tliat  the  contest 
shonld  be  prolonged,  the  moment  you  get  large  stocks  and 
high  pricea,  that  moment  you  have  a  party  whoso  material 
wel&re  is  deeply  involved  in  its  continuance.  What,  for 
instmce,  would  be  the  result  to  many  men  in  Liverpool  if 
the  news  were  now  to  arrive  that  an  armistice  had  taken 
place  between  the  contending  forces  in  America?  Ruin  to 
several  who  to-day  consider  themselves  to  be  rolling  in  wealth 
would  be  the  consequence.  It  does  not,  therefore,  follow, 
because  war  distnrbs  commerce,  that  you  can  bring  the  com- 
mercial element  of  a  country  vigorously  to  Iwar  in  favour  of 
its  cessation.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  those  who  are 
straggling  to  live  on  from  io«.  to  30J.  a  week,  may  complain 
of  war  and  the  evils  which  it  entails ;  but  you  never  find  in 
the  history  of  this  country  or  any  other  that  the  mercantile 
classes  strongly  urge  upon  their  Government  the  necessity 
of  making  peace  when  once  war  with  all  its  horrors  has 
broken  out. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  blockade,  I  may  observe 
that,  so  far  as  the  European  Powers  are  concerned,  it  must 
appear  perfectly  clear  that  the  system  of  blockade  is  at  an  end. 
You  could  not  blockade  Russia  during  the  Crimean  war, 
for  her  commerce  passed  through  Prussia.  You  could  not 
blockade  Prussia,  or  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  Austria. 
Seeing  that  the  railways  of  Europe  enter  into  and  pass  out 
of  eveiy  considerable  country  on  the  Continent,  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  unless  you  go  to  war  with  them  all — a  view  of 
the  matter  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  some  Englishmen  up- 
hold— a  blockade  is  virtually  of  very  little  use.  As  to  the 
United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  blockade  in  that  quarter 
is  absolutely  impossible,  and  my  opinion  therefore  is,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  international  law  and  the  question 
of  blockade — ^though  my  opinions  on  these  subjects  may  be 
at  war  with  tradition  and  those  which  many  Englbhmen 
entertain— I  yet  believe  that  the  more  these  questions  are 
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thoroughly^  investigated  the  more  we  ve  drireo  to  the  coa- 
olnnoa  that  it  ia  the  interest  of  all  nations,  and  efl|)e<»allf 
of  EoglMid,  instead  of  going  backward,  to  render  its  military 
policy  more  hnmane  and  more  in  acoordance  with  the  moral 
code. 

Who  opposes  these  alterations  ?  The  Govemment  of  Eng- 
land only.  Boasia  and  Franoe  woald  have  accepted  the 
propositions  of  the  United  States  with  r^ard  to  &ee  ships 
as  well  as  &ee  cargoes,  and  thus  have  agreed  to  patting  an 
end  to  everything  like  a  commercial  hlockade.  If  war  were 
made  less  savage,  the  passions  of  men  less  aroused,  and  peace 
made  mote  possible,  as  I  think  it  would  be  by  means  of  the 
change  which  I  have  indicated,  then  the  minds  of  men  would, 
when  difficulties  happened  to  spring  up  between  nation  and 
nation,  be  directed  to  other  modes  of  settling  their  disputes 
than  a  resort  to  arms.  As  it  is,  we  are  not  advanced  in  point 
of  &ct  much  beyond  the  sarage  Bed  Indian.  Twelve  months 
ago,  for  instancy  when  this  country  was  t«ld  through  its 
press  that  an  insult  was  offered  to  it,  though  no  insult  was 
meant,  we  did  not  wait  to  know  whether  it  was  intended  to 
insult  us  or  not,  bnt  we  sent  10,000  men  across  the  Atlautic 
to  threaten  a  nation  which  could  put  1,000,000  of  men 
under  arms.  If  a  different  temper  would  prevail,  and  if, 
when  a  dispute  happened  to  arise  between  us  and  France, 
or  BuBsia,  or  the  United  States,  men  would  in  the  first  in- 
stance look  to  some  mode  of  settling  the  dispute  other  than 
an  appeal  to  arms,  my  opinion  is  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  smoothed  over  much  more  speedily  and  with  an  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure  £ar  less  costly  than  in  ninety-nine  cases 
ont  of  a  hundred  we  now  arrive  at. 

I  admit  that  I  have  formed  strong  opinions  on  this  subject. 
I  make  due  allowance  for  all  those  who  take  a  contrary  view, 
and  I  would  advise  no  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  commit 
itself  hastily  to  a  decidon  on  the  point  one  way  or  the  other. 
Out  statesmen  are  fearful  of  going  beyond  the  pr^udlces  of 
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the  people  tbey  govern,  and  are  as  full  of  superstition  aa  the 
rest  of  as  in  many  things.     One  of  onr  poets  saya, — 


Statesmen  who  commenced  their  public  career  daring  the 
great  war  with  France  are  not  likely  at  their  time  of  life  to 
hold  opinions  so  very  different  from  those  which  they  first 
found  in  vogne ;  still  I  must  bxj  that  Lord  Falmerston  did 
on  one  occasion,  at  Liverpool,  express  opinions  entirely  in 
accord  with  those  which  I  am  now  uttering.  I  suppose  he 
fowid  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far  for  Lord  Derby  or  Lord 
Russell,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  lost  Session  to  go  back 
a  little,  and  speak  and  vote  against  that  which  be  had  himself 
advocated,  or  at  least  had  hoped  for  in  strong  language,  when 
addressing  the  merchants  of  Liverpool.  Yet  even  these  old 
statesmen  learn  something.  We  have  lately  hod  an  instance 
of  this,  which  is  very  consolatory  to  me.  I  allude  to  their 
willingness  to  cede  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece.  That  little 
Republic  is  occupied  by  a  population  not  greater  than  the 
whole  of  Birmingham,  but  one  which  is  very  turbulent  and 
ill-affected  towards  our  rule.  The  islands,  moreover,  involve 
us  in  heavy  expense,  and  I  think  it  is  very  wise  in  our 
Government,  and  highly  honourable  to  the  Queen,  to  have 
oonsented  to  the  proposal  which  has  been  made  to  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Greece  on  this  matter.  It  shows 
that  the  rapacity  for  territory  has  been  pretty  much  satiated  in 
this  country— 4  rapacity  which  has  cost  os  countless  thousands 
of  lives,  and  countless  millions  of  treasure.  It  shows,  also,  that 
there  is  a  growth  of  sound  opinion  throughout  the  world, 
because  I  believe  that  wherever  the  knowledge  of  that  pro- 
position has  come,  although  some  may  have  wished  it  bad 
Dot  been  made,  yet  every  man  has  been  willing  to  admit  that  it 
was  a  course  creditable  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  it  was  taken,     I  should  like  to  see  it  carried 
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a  little  farther.  Many  thiDgs  which  I  advocate  are  thought 
rather  foolish  at  first,  but  in  time  people  come  up  to  them, 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  little  ahead  of  the 
Government,  and  often  of  the  nation. 

The  other  day  I  made  a  reference  only  parenthetically  to 
the  cesBion  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  I  can  conceive 
how  that  must  have  shocked  some  people.  I  am  not  at 
all  anxious  to  press  it,  but  though  it  is  no  doubt  a  more 
difficult  question  Uian  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  yet  if  men 
will  only  diacues  it  calmly  I  think  they  will  come  to  a 
tolerably  unanimous  opinion  about  it.  I  observe  that  the 
fore^  newspapers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  have 
argued  from  what  I  said  in  your  town-hall  three  weeks 
ago  that  there  is  a  great  party  in  England  favourable  to 
the  cession  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Now,  I  make  no  such 
pretension  whatever.  I  know  that  in  connexion  with  that 
fortress  there  are  memories  and  associations  which  may  well 
make  the  English  people  pause  when  they  are  asked  to  give 
it  up  to  Spain  j  they  have  been  told  from  their  childhood 
that  it  is  impregnable ;  and  some  persons  have  a  notion  that 
what  is  impregnable  must  be  valuable,  though  that  entirely 
depends  upon  whether  it  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  gives 
great  safety  to  something  which  is  valuable.  Now,  I  believe 
that  most  military  persons  in  this  country  who  are  not 
wishing  to  make  out  a  case,  and  especially  if  they  happen 
to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  powers  that  be,  would  admit 
that  that  rock  is  of  no  value  whatever  to  us.  It  is  of  no 
value  to  us  in  time  of  peace,  except,  perhaps,  to  smuggle  a 
few  goods  into  Spain;  and  it  would  also  be  of  no  value 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  in  time  of  war.  It 
is  to  me  a  monument  of  a  very  foolish  war  and  a  very  dis- 
honourable peace.  I  believe  wben  it  was  taken  it  was  taken 
in  the  name  of  Charles  III,  the  'lawful  Sovereign'  of  Spain, 
who  never  happened  to  become  the  lawful  Sovereign  of  Spain, 
and  therefore,  when  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  concluded, 
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our  allies  were  sold,  and  we  were  permitted  to  retain  Minorca 
and  Gibraltar. 

Suppose  this  company  were  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
the  city  of  Madrid,  how  should  we  then  be  likely  to  view 
this  matter?  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  English 
statesmen  that  all  the  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  every  negotiation  between  them  from  that  time  to  this, 
has  been  embittered  and  thwarted  by  the  esasperation  felt  by 
Spain  at  England  holding  a  portion  of  their  territory.  In 
Spain  there  is  a  very  high  protective  tariff,  but  I  believe 
that  if  this  thorn  in  the  side  of  that  country  were  removed 
we  might  easily  have  a  very  liberal  treaty  of  commerce  with 
her,  by  which  every  English  production  woald  be  admitted 
npon  moderate  terms;  and,  moreover,  I  think  you  would 
long  before  this — I  will  not  say  have  compelled,  but  have  per- 
suaded the  Spanish  Government  to  make  effectual  its  laws 
against  the  traffic  in  negroes,  tbos  putting  an  end  to  that 
abominable  barbarity — the  slave  trade — between  Africa  and 
Cuba. 

For  those  of  ns  who  believe  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour,  that  he  is  a  man  of  destiny, 
and  that  it  is  written  in  the  Sook  of  Fate  that  he  is  to 
do  something  dreadful  to  the  Bank  of  England — to  those 
who  think  that  every  Frenchman  spends  a  portion  of  his 
time  in  looking  across  the  Channel  in  the  expectation  that 
he  will  some  day  avenge  Waterloo  by  traversing  this  country 
with  the  French  eagle, — ^to  all  such — and  I  certainly  am 
not  among  them — this  argument  ought  to  be  one  of  force 
— namely,  that  if  the  English  Government  is  anxious  for 
an  united  Italy  to  be  a  counterpoise  to  France,  surely  it 
would  also  be  a  great  advantage  to  us,  in  the  same  sense,  - 
to  have  a  close  ally  and  friend  in  Spain.  Tliat,  however, 
you  never  can  have,  so  long  as  you  hold  a  portion  of  her 
territory,  taken  from  her  and  kept  from  her  under  circum- 
stances reQecting  no  honour  upon  England,  especially  when 
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it  is  almost  aniTersBlly  admitted  that  the  Rock  is  of  no  use 
whatever  to  ourselves.  If  England  were  to  become  more 
mor^  and  more  jnst,  her  influence  among  the  natiooB  would 
be  largely  increased,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for 
General  Peel,  Secretary  for  War  under  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment, to  tell  hie  constitoentB  at  Huntingdon  with  truth  that 
England  is  deteat«d  by  every  eonntry  in  Europe. 

There  is  only  one  other  question  to  which  I  ehall  refer. 
I  have  heard  that  the  working  men  of  Birmingham  have 
subEcribed  about  3,000^.  towards  the  relief  of  their  suffering 
countrymen  in  Lancashire,  Well,  that  is  a  very  honourable 
thing  for  Birmingham ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  every  one 
of  the  men  who  thus  nobly  subscribed  has  not  his  name  on 
your  register  of  electors,  and  is  not  enabled  to  give  his  free 
vote  at  the  poll  for  my  hon.  colleague  and  myself.  In 
Ijancaebire  there  is  now  the  strangest  paralysis  probably 
ever  seen  in  any  seat  of  industry.  The  American  war  waa 
commenced — the  one  contending  party  refused  to  export 
cotton,  and  burnt  not  a  little  of  it ;  the  other  blockaded  the 
ports  so  that  cotton  should  not  escape.  The  result  is  tiiat 
gradually  the  stocks  of  cotton  have  been  consumed  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  except  that  which  remains 
in  the  United  States,  and  what  that  quantity  is  nobody 
knows,  with  any  pretence  of  accuracy.  At  the  same  time 
everybody  believes  that  there  is  a  large  stock  in  the  South. 
It  is  estimated  variously  at  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  hales. 
I  believe  that  whenever  it  comes  it  will  turn  out  very  much 
less  than  the  higher  estimate,  hot  that  stock  being  locked 
up  in  America,  with  prices  at  four  times  their  ordinary  rate, 
you  can  conceive  how  much  the  interests  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  are  concerned  in  the  time  when 
that  stock  shall  be  liberated.  East  India  cotton,  commonly 
called  Surat,  which  sells  ordinarily  at  from  ^d.  to  41^.  per  lb., 
now  sells  at  or  about  is.  yl-,  and  American,  which  is 
ordinarily  6d.  per  lb.,  is  now  at  more  than  m.    A  bale  of 
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cotton,  which  nsed  to  cost  lo^.  or  ill.,  now  costs  50^.  The 
advice  of  an  armistice  in  America  and  the  oesflation  of  tbe 
war  with  a  view  to  negotiation  would  produce  a  great  fall 
and  a  great  ruin;  and  the  apprehension  of  this  necessarily 
interferea  very  moch  with  the  coarse  of  hnsiness. 

Now  I  complain  of  the  official  politicians  of  this  country. 
Last  Session  there  was  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  blockade,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  coade  a 
speech  in  which  he  showed  that  the  blockade  was  very 
effective,  and  he  concluded  his  remarks  in  a  veiy  careless 
mannCFj  as  if  he  were  really  not  thinking  of  what  he  was 
wying,  by  stating  that  he  hoped  in  a  few  months  the  North 
would  consent  to  the  independence  of  the  South,  when,  of 
course,  this  country  would  wish  prosperity  to  both  States. 
Well,  what  was  the  effect  of  this  in  Lancashire  7  Everybody 
there  thinks  a  Foreign  Secretaiy  is  a  most  profound  states- 
man, and  has  everything  written  down  in  the  Foreign  Office ; 
but  on  this  question  I«rd  Russell  knew  nothing,  and  that 
was  exactly  tlie  position  of  all  the  rest  of  ub.  He  was  not, 
however,  content  with  saying  nothing;  he  said  that  which 
people  in  Lancashire  hoped  indicated  that  he  knew  a  great 
deal.  The  consequence  was  that  when  the  news  reached  the 
Exchange  at  Manchester  everybody  wanted  to  sell  and  no 
one  wanted  to  buy.  I  know  a  man  who  was  just  then  taking 
stock  with  a  partner  whom  he  was  then  about  to  leave, 
and  the  effect  of  that  speech  was,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  to 
depreciate  his  share  of  the  business  by  more  than  2,000/. 

Agaiu,  there  was  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Newcastle. 
I  know  the  case  of  a  man  who,  a  week  before,  bought  300 
bales  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  intending  to  work  them  up, 
calculating  that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  mills  going 
till  Christmas.  The  moment  he  read  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  speech  he  sent  word  to  his  broker  at  Liverpool  to 
sell  his  cotton  instantly,  and  if  he  had  kept  it  four  or  five  days 
he  would  have  lost  a  very  lai^  sum  by  it.     On  the  delivery 
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of  the  same  speech  many  persons  ia  this  countiy,  to  my 
knowledge,  countermanded  the  orders  they  had  previously 
sent  out  for  the  purchase  of  Indian  cotton ;  and  everybody 
knows  that  the  state  of  the  cotton-market  in  Manchester 
after  that  speech  was  almost  as  different  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  from  what  it  was  before  it.  Again,  when  the  report 
of  it  reached  India,  it  was  put  forth  in  the  trade  circulars 
of  every  Bombay  house  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  created  great  nneaeiness ;  and  people  abstained  from 
buying  because  they  thought  prices  would  fall.  Thus,  the 
utterances  of  these  men,  who  know  no  more  about  matters 
than  any  one  of  us,  but  who  speak  from  their  lofty  position 
and  with  their  supposed  knowledge,  have  cost  enormous  sums 
to  the  county  of  Lancaster  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  they  are  not  the  only  people  to  blame. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  London  press.  I,  of  course, 
don't  speak  of  newspapers  that  have  no  force  or  influence ; — 
the  Morning  Herald  may  rave,  and  the  Standard  may  follow 
suit,  but  what  they  say  will  not  alter  the  value  of  a  pinch  of 
snuff  in  any  market  in  England.  But  it  happens  that  there 
is  a  paper  which,  from  its  long  existence,  the  energy  with 
which  it  has  been  conducted,  the  good  things  which  in  times 
past  it  occasionally  has  done,  and  its  alliance  with  certain 
influential  sections,  is  accepted  by  some  persons  as  an  authority 
on  great  questions — on  the  Manchester  or  Liverpool  Exchange. 
It  may  also  be  on  your  Exchange  when  it  is  built;  people 
will  rush  to  see  what  thei'e  is  in  the  columns  of  The  Times. 
Well,  the  columns  of  The  Times  have  been  filled  with  articles 
on  America  for  two  years,  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  not  one 
generous  article  with  regard  to  the  Free  North  has  appeared 
in  them.  The  Times  may  have  what  opinions  it  likes ;  its 
writers  write  under  a  mask.  I  do  not  propose,  although  I 
could  do  it,  to  tear  that  mask  away;  but  it  writes  as  a 
great  power  in  the  press  of  this  country;  for  two  years  it 
has  taken  up  its  parable  against  the  twenty  millions  of  men 
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in  the  free  States  of  North  America,  and  has  indulged  in 
as  maoj  prophecies  as  Merlin  himself,  or  anybody  else  of 
whom  tradition  gives  us  some  account,  hut  not  one  single 
prophecy  up  to  this  time  has  been  fulfilled.  There  is  not  a 
man  of  the  commercial  class  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester  who 
would  not  admit  to-day,  if  he  were  asked,  that  the  influence, 
and,  if  you  like,  the  ignorance,  or,  if  you  wish  to  speak 
correctly,  the  malice  of  that  paper  towards  the  United  States 
has  produced  disastrous  consequences  to  very  many  persons  in 
Lancashire.  I  know  it,  and  it  is  universally  known  that  there 
has  heen  a  constant  teaching  of  the  people  that  the  war  would 
come  to  an  end,  that  there  would  be  an  armistice,  that  the 
North  was  exhausted,  that  bankruptcy  was  inevitable,  that  the 
recent  elections  would  break  down  President  Lincoln's  Goveru- 
ment,  and  that  everything  would  happen  that  has  not 
happened.  The  consequence  was,  that  while  the  stock  of 
cotton  was  constantly  being  diminished,  there  has  heen  the 
greatest  fear  among  all  persons  who  have  transactions  in  dis- 
tant markets  of  doing  any  business  in  Manchester,  and  stocks 
of  yarn  and  cloth  have  never  risen  in  price  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  At  this  moment  there  are 
400,000  bales  of  cotton  in  Liverpool ;  there  is  a  veiy  slight 
increase  in  the  working  of  the  mills,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  all  buyers  as  to  whether  the  high  prices  will 
he  long  sustained.  Some  of  this  nncertainty  is,  no  doubt, 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  state  of  circumstances.  None 
of  us  can  predict  with  any  accuracy  the  duration  of  the 
war;  hut,  surely,  the  inevitable  uncertainty  is  had  enough, 
without  being  aggravated  by  the  inconsiderate  speeches  of 
the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  by  the  incessant  folly  and  malice  poured  out  from  day  to 
day  in  the  leading  columns  of  The  Timet.  But  I  say  that 
this  course,  besides  doing  no  kind  of  good,  is  making  an 
enemy  of  a  great  nation,  and  sacrificing  interests  which  our 
statesmen  ought  zealously  to  guard. 
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Notwithstaitding  my  complaint  on  this  Bcore,  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  the  world,  even  in  our  time,  is  moving  on. 
Within  the  last  two  yeare  we  have  seen  two  event)  which 
posterity  will  regard  as  very  important.  In  Rnsaia,  serfdom 
has  been  put  in  the  way  of  extinction  by  the  ac'b  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  GoTemment;  in  the  United 
States,  hy  the  most  wonderful  series  of  events,  there  is 
evidently  coming  to  pass  that  which  no  man  dared  hope  for 
three  years  ago  as  likely  to  be  approached  during  the  lifetime 
of  any  one  of  us.  I  see  from  the  East  unto  the  West,  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  in  spite  of 
what  misled,  prejudiced,  unjust,  and  wicked  men  may  do,  the 
cause  of  freedom  still  moving  onward ;  and  it  is  not  in  human 
power  to  arrest  its  progress, 

'  For  Ood  from  eril  atill  edocei  good. 
And  freedom'i  wed  still  groin,  tho'  it«eped  In  Uood.' 

And  coming  back  to  our  own  country  from  this  review,  I 
should  say  there  is  much  to  be  done  here ;  and  in  this  obser- 
vation— I  speak  to  members  of  your  Chamber'  who  are  not  of 
any  one  political  party — there  are  gentlemen  here  who,  even  if 
they  give  me  credit  for  honesty  and  conscientiousness  in  my 
course,  yet  think  me  mistaken  and  dangerous  in  the  propositions 
which  I  make  to  my  fellow  countrymen ;  but  being  here,  as 
we  are,  of  various  political  parties,  may  I  not  say  thus  much, 
that  if  we  were  to  shun  party  spirit,  if  we  were  to  examine 
questions  fairly  and  carefully,  if  we  were  to  endeavour  to 
decide  them  truthfully,  we  might  have  hope  that  we  should  do 
much  to  elevate  our  people,  to  improve  our  institutions,  to 
make  broader  and  safer  the  foundations  of  our  freedom,  and 
to  build  up  and  preserve  a  commonwealth  which  should  do 
much  to  help  forward  the  advancement  of  the  world. 
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[On  the  ereiuiig  cf  thii  dmj  Hr.  Bright  attended  n  idrie  in  the  Aasemblf 
Boom  at  Nocli'a  Hotel.  The  andience  wu  neceBurilj  tmaH,  between  two 
Hid  three  hondred.  The  foUowmg  Bddreea  wna  delivered  in  luigwer  to  a, 
motion  of  Hr.  Williun  Morgan,  which  called  on  the  andience  to  recogniie 
'  the  patriotic  laboora  of  Uw  memben  for  the  boTDligb.'  Hi,  Scholefleld, 
Hr,  Brighf  >  colleagne,  wM  onitble  to  be  preaent.  Hr.  Stui]^,  the  eoiiiient 
Kroungbom  philanthnpiit,  is  alluded  to  in  p.  20.  The  speech  wbi  intended 
to  be  a  familiar  comment  on  the  pait  hiatorj  and  the  preient  intereits  of 
the  Beformed  PRrliament.] 


I  AU  afraid  that  I  cannot  in  Buch  graceful  language  as 
wonld  have  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  my  colleague,  had  he 
been  present,  express  my  pleasure  at  the  company  of  the 
ladies  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  join  our  party  to-night. 
I  can  say  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  I  rejoice  on  this,  as 
I  have  OQ  many  other  occasions,  to  see  them  exhibiting  aa 
interest  in  the  progress  of  political  questions.  It  has  not 
only  been  common,  as  Mr.  Dale  has  said,  to  create  the 
impression  that  what  are  called  serious  people  should  hot 
meddle  with  politics,  but  that  these  public  questions  were 
entirely  out  of  the  field  in  which  women  should  exercise 
themselves.  I  venture,  not  diffidently,  but  confidently,  to 
differ   from  any  such   opinion,  and  to   say  that  politics,  by 
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which  we  underetiand  the  scieoce  of  legislation  and  govem- 
meDt,  have  a  very  direct  and  constant  influence  npon  the 
happiness  of  ererj'  family  in  every  country  where  there  is 
a  gfovemment,  and  that,  therefore,  what  is  done  under  the 
form  of  political  action  can  by  no  means  be  indiiferent  to  the 
motfaerB,  and  wives,  and  sisters,  and  daughters  of  England. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  whilst  I  have  been  in 
Birmingham,  a  gentleman  who  I  suppose,  though  I  have  not 
been  told  it,  does  not  generally  act  with  our  political  party, 
and  after  much  conversation,  and  after  I  had  told  bim  that 
some  time  when  I  came  to  Birmingham  I  would  speak  on 
a  particular  question,  he  said  be  should  be  very  glad  if  some 
time  or  other  I  would  make  a  speech  on  the  bright  side  of 
England.  You  understand,  I  dare  say,  the  sort  of  sarcasm 
there  was  in  that  suggestion.  I  suppose  that  as  he  does 
not  agree  with  me  on  all  subjects,  he  thought  I  took  too 
gloomy  a  view  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  this  country. 
Now,  you  will  admit  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
speakers  and  a  great  number  of  writers  whose  business  it 
seems  always  to  persuade  everybody  that  everybody  is  well 
treated  and  perfectly  happy — and  they  advise  their  hearers 
or  readers  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  French  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  mistakes  of  the  people  of  America  on  the  other. 
But  if  everybody  was  contented  and  happy,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  it  was  our  business  to  reform,  I  should  stay  at 
home.  I  have  no  fondness  for  political  meetings  and  platform 
work,  and  I  should  not  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  given 
the  whole  of  my  time  to  public  questions  if  nothing  was 
necessary  but  to  come  before  an  audience  and  to  rejoice  with 
each  other  at  the  glorious  position  we  occupy.  It  is  the 
very  existence  of  grievances  which  calls  me  from  the  quiet 
of  my  own  home,  from  the  pursuit  of  my  own  business, 
and  from  attention  to  my  own  family ;  and  whenever  I 
find  that  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  say,  '  What 
a  happy  people   we  are,    and   how   delightful  it  is  to   he 
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under  the  Government  of  Lord  FalmerEtoa  and  his  Whig 
colleagnes/  then  I  ssgnre  you  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
saying  it,  but  I  shall  leave  you  to  find  it  out,  and  I  shall 
stay  at  home. 

But  still  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  aspect  of  Euglaod, 
sod  you  may  see  some  of  it  probably  by  loobing  forward, 
and  you  may  see  a  good  deal  of  it  on  loolring  backward. 
But  the  bright  side  of  the  history  of  this  country,  so  long 
as  I  have  been  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  it,  is  that  side 
in  which  are  delineated  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
— the  changes  which  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  have  supported — the  changes  which  no  doubt  many 
oF  those  who  would  wish  me  to  speak  on  in  a  different 
tone  have  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  opposed.  I  was 
thinking  since  I  came  into  the  room  what  these  changes 
were.  I  own  to  feeling  that  I  have  been  what  I  may  call 
trapped  into  a  speech  to-night,  for  I  thought  we  were  coming 
here  for  a  conversational  meeting ;  that  there  would  be  no 
tables  and  very  few  forms,  and  that  we  should  walk  about  the 
room  and  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
have  some  tea  and  coffee  and  conversation ;  but  I  find  that 
the  managers  of  the  meeting  have  disposed  otherwise,  and 
I  was  informed  that  I  was  expected  to  make  a  speech.  Well, 
one  cannot  make  a  speech  without  thinking  something  of 
what  is  to  be  said,  and  since  I  came  to  this  building  I  have 
been  thinking  as  to  what  these  changes  are  which  many  of 
US  recollect,  and  which  to  my  mind  form  the  bright  side  of 
English  history,  at  least  as  &r  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  our 
lifetime.  Most  of  ns  can  remember  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  if  there  be  any  gentleman  who  complains  of  the  tone 
of  my  speeches  in  general,  I  would  ask  him  to  bear  in  mind 
what  are  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  and  if  he  can,  to 
measure  the  results  upon  the  prosperity  and  upon  the  happiness 
of  this  country. 

The  first  great  measure  which  suggests  it«elf  to  me  is  that 
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which  gave  the  right  of  Farliamentiary  representation  to  the 
whole  nation  of  Irelaod,  being  the  Catholic  population  of 
that  country.  Up  to  the  year  1829,  so  person  professing^ 
or  holding  the  Christian  religion  as  it  is  held  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  permitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  were  at  that  time,  I  suppose,  five  millions, 
or  very  nearly  of  Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  but  they  were 
Iiot  allowed  to  send  to  the  House  of  Commons  any  man 
agreeing  with  them  in  religions  opinions.  It  is  within  the 
recollection  of  many  of  us  that  it  required  an  agitation  of 
a  most  formidable  character,  led  on  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  that  Ireland  has  ever  produced — the  late  Mr. 
O'Connell — to  obtain  the  concession  of  that  right ;  and  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  fiercely  opposed  by  a  very  powerful  body  in 
this  country,  and  there  is  a  party  in  this  country  even  yet 
that  regrets  that  the  concession  was  ever  made.  Therefore, 
although  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  in  a  sense  a  free  country, 
yet  thirty-five  years  ago  five  millions  of  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
and,  perhaps,  nearly  one  million  in  England,  were  shut  out 
altogether  from  representation,  from  being  able  to  return 
any  man  of  th^r  own  religious  sentiments  to  Parliament. 
Every  one  of  them  was  prevented  from  becoming  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  therefore,  as  regards  this  parti- 
cular, this  was  not  then  a  free  countiy. 

The  next  great  step  which  was  made  was  that  in  which 
Binningham  took  so  distinguished  a  part.  It  is  not 
certwn,  I  think,  but,  looking  back,  we  may  have  some 
doubt  whether  the  Reform  Bill  would  have  been  carried  at 
the  time  it  was  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strenuous  and 
patriotic  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  town.  The 
body  which  has  always  opposed,  and  does  always  oppose 
every  step  in  advance,  ran  the  country  to  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  a  revolution  before  they  conceded  that  measure. 
And  when  it  was  conceded  it  was  so  mutilated,  so  much 
changed   from   the  original  proposition,   and  on   the   whole 
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though  BO  great,  wae  yet  bo  inefficient,  that  we  look  open  it 
now  as  leaving  the  repreBentation  of  the  country  in  a  very 
nnsatiafactoiy  Btate.  Now,  afler  that  bill  had  passed,  as  was 
natural  after  bo  great  an  agitation,  there  was  a  poweriiil 
swell  of  Liberal  opinion  throughout  the  country,  which  did 
not  satisfy  itself  by  the  passing  of  that  bill,  bat  carried  other 
measures  of  great  importance.  One  of  them  was  the  bill  by 
which  all  the  corporations  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  reformed.  Up  to 
that  time  there  was  no  real  representation  in  scarcely  any 
town  in  the  kingdom,  but  some  half-a-dozeuj  or  a  dozen, 
or  two  dozen  men,  self-elected  or  elected  by  some  landed 
proprietor  or  some  lord  of  the  manor,  were  the  municipal 
authorities.  Such  were  the  governors  of  your  town,  and 
formed  your  Corporation,  and  the  corruption  was  of  a  cha- 
racter so  foul  that  the  odour  of  it  remains  in  oar  nostrils 
even  to  this  day.  Nowj  although  corporations  are  by  no 
means  centres  of  absolute  wisdom — I  say  that  of  course  with 
great  trepidation — in  the  presence  of  your  worthy  Mayor  and 
others  who  surround  him  ;  yet  I  think  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  passing  of  that  bill  and  the  reform  of  these 
corporations  has  been  an  enormous  advantage  to  this  couutry : 
and  I  only  hope  that  corporations  generally  will  become  much 
more  expensive  than  they  have  been — not  expensive  in  the 
eeose  of  wasting  money,  but  that  there  will  he  such  nobleness 
and  liberality  amongst  the  people  of  our  towns  and  cities,  aa 
will  lead  them  to  give  their  corporations  power  to  expend 
more  money  on  those  things  which,  as  public  opinion  ad- 
Tances,  are  found  to  be  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort 
and  improvement  of  our  people. 

About  the  time  when  that  celebrated  measure  passed  there 
passed  another  still  more  celebrated,  because  it  affected  not 
EIngland  alone  but  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  excited 
emotion  in  the  mind  of  every  good  man  in  every  country, 
and  stirred  in  him,  I  believe,  a  lasting  admiration  for  the 
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wisdom  aad  mdgnammity  of  the  EogliBh  people.  I  speak 
of  the  measure  which  emaacipated  800,000  slaves  ia  tlie 
colonies  of  England,  and  did  even  more  than  emancipate 
800,000  slaves,  for  it  set  an  example  which  the  world  could 
not  hut  follow.  You  may  rely  upon  it  that  from  this  great 
act  is  to  be  dated  to  a  large  extent  the  creation  of  that  con- 
scientiom  feeling  in  England  which  has  been  growing  from 
that  daj  to  this ;  while  it  is  owing  to  the  nnteachahle  spirit  of 
the  slaveholders  of  another  country  that  a  great  nation  has 
been  brought  into  the  throes  of  a  fearful  revolution,  out  of 
which  I  trust  not  only  will  that  nation  itself  be  purified,  but 
that  4,000,000  of  slaves  will  be  free.  And  whilst  this  passes 
through  my  mind,  I  cannot  help  for  a  moment  touching  upon 
the  fact  that  one  of  your  citizens  now  no  more,  my  personal 
and  intimate  friend,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those 
who  endeavoured  to  stir  the  conscience  of  the  English  people 
to  that  great  act  of  justice ;  and  I  never  pass,  as  I  do  often 
pass  when  I  come  here,  that  memorable  figure  of  him  which 
you  have  erected  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in 
your  town,  without  hoping  that  every  citizen  of  Birmingham 
when  he  comes  to  consider  public  questions,  whether  regarding 
this  country  or  that  other  country  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  where  that  great  struggle  ia  being 
carried  on,  will  endeavour  te  be  animated  by  the  disinterested, 
tiie  noble,  and  the  Christian  spirit  by  which  your  late  eminent 
townsman  was  distinguished. 

There  is  another  law  to  which  I  might  refer,  but  it  is  not 
of  the  same  character,  though  no  doubt  it  has  been  productive 
in  some  cases  of  great  advantage — I  mean  the  law  which  wag 
passed  for  reforming  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor 
throughout  this  country.  That  law  was  subjected,  I  believe, 
to  greater  assault  than  almost  any  other  law,  and  this  for  a  long 
time  afler  it  was  enacted.  It  had  features  in  it  that  seemed 
harsh,  and  unfortunately  its  administration  was  entrusted  te 
the  hands  of  men  who  seemed  to  wish  to  make  it  as  unpalatable 
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as  possible.  Notwithstanding,  I  am  free  to  say  that,  looking 
back  at  it  as  a  measure,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  which  did 
credit  to  the  Whig  administration  of  the  day — to  their 
courage,  and  to  their  legislative  and  administrative  capacity. 
I  mention  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  those  changes  which  I 
believe  have  g^ven  satisfaction  to  the  country,  and  which 
have  passed  during  the  time  which  I  am  now  sketchii^.  Well 
then,  afler  that  we  came  to  a  very  quiet,  and,  I  may  say, 
nnsatitifaotory  time.  The  Whigs  had  settled  comfortably  into 
their  places.  They,  I  believe,  have  a  motto,  which  they  have 
not  publicly  announced.  It  is  this — '  A  place  for  every  man, 
and  every  man  in  his  place.'  That  means,  of  coarse,  every  man 
of  their  own  respectable  party.  Well,  at  this  time  they  be- 
came very  much  indisposed  to  go  further,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  country  with  them  was  considerably  diminished.  Their 
majorities  in  Parliament  were  reduced,  and,  finally,  they  came 
to  a  general  election  in  the  year  1^41 — but  nine  years  after 
the  passage  of  that  great  measure  of  Reform.  They  were 
thrown  out  of  office  by  the  constituencies,  and  Parliament 
re-opened  with  a  majority  against  them  of  a  little  under  a 
hundred  votes.  At  this  time  there  came  another  great  change 
in  the  State — the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade. 
This  question  was  brought  before  the  public  very  much  in 
consequence  of  the  sufferings  which  arose  from  the  bad 
harvests  that  we  had  immediately  before  that  general  election. 
It  took  from  the  year  1838  to  the  year  1846  to  bring 
about  the  great  change  of  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Law. 
Parliament  was  elected  in  1841  with  a  majority  of  ninety 
pledged  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  law.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  the  great  leader  of  that  great  parity,  and  as  these  men 
found  themselves  in  Parliament  with  this  enormous  majority 
they  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  all  who  were  moving 
in  that  question,  and  considered  that  they  were  absolutely 
sore  to  maintain  the  law  and  to  maintain  their  places. 
The  result  shows  bow  much  is  to  be  done  by  continuous 
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and  disinterested  Uboirr  on  bebiitf  of  a  great  cause,  and  by 
appealiDg  to  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  nation.  In  1846, 
partly  at  that  moment  owing  no  donbt  to  the  bilure  of 
the  harvest  and  the  difiSculties  which  threatened  from  an 
impending  famine  in  Ireland,  this  vast  majority  melted  away. 
Men  who  had  pledged  themselves  in  every  form  of  language 
to  their,  constituents  in  1841,  who  had  attended  meetings  ' 
opposed  to  Free-trade,  subscribed  to  newspapers  which  op- 
posed it,  found  their  whole  power  melting  away,  and  their 
leader  himself  converted  to  the  necessity  of  a  change ;  and 
the  change  took  place,  a  change  so  great  that  there  were 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  I  believe  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  believed  that  to  them  at 
least  the  world  was  brought  nearly  to  an  end.  I  recollect 
that  a  lady — a  relative  of  mine — sat  below  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Iiorde  on  the  night  when  the  Com  Law  Repeal 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  It  was  very  late — or  rather 
early  in  the  morning — when  the  division  was  approaching, 
and  a  lady  sitting  near  her,  who  was  a  connection  of  some 
peer,  spoke  with  him  as  he  came  from  the  House,  and  she 
said, '  How  will  it  go  ?'  It  was  just  before  the  division,  and, 
pointing  up  to  the  clock,  as  it  were  in  an  agony  of  excite- 
ment, he  said,  '  In  twenty  minutes ' — or  in  some  number  of 
minntes  which  it  would  take  to  go  to  a  division—'  we  shall 
be  no  better  than  dead  men.'  Well,  now,  the  Com  Law  was 
abolished,  and  if  they  had  not  told  the  farmers — those  poor 
terrified  farmers,  and  landlords  still  more  terrified — I  am  not 
sure  that  any  of  them  would  ever  have  found  it  out.  The 
country  would  have  found  that  it  was  much  better  off,  and 
the  people  would  have  discovered  that  by  some  power  the  Jbroe 
of  which  they  could  not  perhaps  understand,  loaves  of  bread 
and  provisions  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
sterling  per  annum  had  been  deposited  in  their  homes  for  the 
sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  their  families,  and  they  would 
•caroely  have  known  how  it  was  brought  about.     But  we  know 
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that  it  was  Lroagbt  about  by  the  repealing  of  a  single  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  was  not  by  a  namber  of  benevolent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  forming  societieB  all  over  the  coontiy  and  giving 
people  alma,  bat  it  was  by  repealing  the  Com.  Law — by  a 
simple  act  of  jastice,  an  act  that  was  so  jost  that  I  have  never 
heard  a  man,  or  have  scarcely  heard  a  man  deny  its  jostice, 
except  on  something  which  they  call  political  considerations, 
which  means  that  there  were  political  reasons  why  that  great 
acl  of  justice  should  not  be  done.  I  recollect  that  a  pious 
banker  whom  I  happened  to  be  travelling  with  in  the  North 
of  England,  admitted  that  it  was  very  nnjust  that  there  sbonld 
be  a  law  to  make  food  scarce  and  dear,  bat  said,  '  I  accept  it 
becanse  I  believe  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  hereditary 
aristocracy  of  this  country.'  And  further,  he  said  that  he 
thought  that  our  greatness  in  the  eye  of  the  world  depended 
very  much  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  wealth  and  power 
and  the  display  of  the  aristocracy  of  England.  That  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  reason  which  people  give.  Weak-minded  men 
are  taken  by  reasons  of  this  kind,  and  they  give  you  reasons 
now  that  are  not  a  bit  better  for  opposition  to  many  changes 
which  wiser  men  wish  to  promote,  and  which  doubtless 
by-and-by  will  be  effected.  And  then  results  will  show 
that  the  reasons  of  those  who  have  opposed  them  were  just 
as  silly  and  just  as  little  worth  as  those  of  my  fellow-traveller 
the  pious  banker. 

But  that  question  of  the  com  law  was  not  all,  there  was  the 
question  of  sugar.  In  1840 — it  is  not  very  long  ago — the 
single  article  of  sugar  in  this  country  cost — by  reason  of  the 
monopoly — not  less  than  six  millions  sterling  more  than  it 
would  have  cost  if  yoa  could  hare  bought  it  freely  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  while  the  fall  of  the  com  monopoly,  which 
was  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  let  everything  belonging  to  it 
and  supported  by  it  down.  The  sugar  monopoly  fell,  and 
I  do  not  now  know  how  much  more.  One  was  connected 
with  the  supply  of  timber  from  abroad ;   and  another,  still 
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more  importanty  was  the  moDopoIy  which  oar  shipowners 
bad,  and  the  abolition  of  which  has  been  found  to  be  in- 
jnriooB,  I  believe,  to  nobody,  and  greatly  advantageous  to 
the  whole  conDtry.  When  aU  this  was  done  the  coarse 
was  perfectly  easy,  for  onr  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
had  nothing  bat  driving  down  hill  Biuce  that  time.  Once 
we  had  a  tariff,  that  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  b^an  his 
reform,  with  looo^I  am  not  snre  that  there  were  not  1200 
items  on  which  duties  were  raised  at  the  ports,  some  of  them 
articles  which,  when  the  names  were  read  off  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  raised  a  general  laugh,  for  people  turned  to  each 
other  and  asked  what  they  were.  There  were  things  so 
minute  that  nobody  in  the  House  had  ever  heard  of,  and  yet 
they  were  articles  upon  which  duties  were  levied.  Then  the 
tariff  was  simplified  until  now  there  are  perhaps  only  twelve 
or  fifteen  articles  npon  which  duties  are  levied.  All  other 
things  can  come  freely  into  the  country;  we  have  made  a 
very  great  clearance,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have 
obtained  fiscal  reforms  which  are  more  comprehensive  and 
more  just  to  the  country  than  probably  have  ever  been  made 
in  the  same  time  by  any  other  Government  in  any  country 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  think  those  who  were  most  active  in 
promoting  these  changes  were  regarded  by  certain  people 
with  much  more  confidence  than  before.  Bat  the  changes 
were  made  and  they  worked  well  for  the  nation. 

We  may  now  come  down  to  one  or  two  other  topics,  one 
of  them  the  question  of  the  treaty  with  Frmce.  We  were 
taught  when  we  were  children — I  was  bom  just  before  the 
termination  of  that  monstrous  and  wicked  war  which  was  so 
long  carried  on  with  France — at  any  rate,  the  school-books 
of  those  days  were  filled  with  charges  against  the  French 
people.  The  representations  on  the  stage,  I  am  told  by 
those  who  frequented  theatres  at  the  time,  were  to  the  same 
effect,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  there  was  some 
ride  to  Englishmen  if  they  became  too  well  acquainted  with 
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tbe  French,  and  if  by  any  posmbiJity  they  should  learn  to 
believe  that  the  French  were  not  the  natural  enemies  of 
Englishmen.  Well,  my  friend  Mr.  Cobden — who  as  yon  know 
is  occasionally  mentioned  with  very  abusive  language  by 
several  of  the  great  instructors  of  the  press — ^thought  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  some  persons  who  are  ooca- 
sionally  consulted  by  him  would  be  very  glad  to  have  more 
intimate  relations  with  the  people  of  this  countiy,  and  be 
went  over  to  Paris.  He  saw  the  Kmperor,  and  discussed  the 
matter  with  him.  He  found  the  Emperor  most  willing,  and 
not  ouly  most  willing,  but  most  anxious  that  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  introduced  to  each  other 
through  the  medium  of  extended  commerce,  and  that  hia 
object  was — for  I  heard  him  say  it — that  the  people  being 
thus  nnited  together  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  rulers 
and  statesmen  to  induce  them  hereafter  to  enter  into  those 
dreadful  struggles  which,  now  we  look  back  upon  them, 
we  can  say  have  for  centuries  disfigured  the  history  of 
the  two  nations.  Now,  there  is  another  fact  which  ought 
to  have  some  interest,  but  which  I  shall  merely  mention, 
that  it  was  not  —  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it  noticed  by 
Mr,  Milner  Gibson  at  Ashton  the  other  day — it  was  not 
one  of  your  official  diplomatists  who  effected  that  treaty, 
it  was  done  solely  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cobden,  who,  as  the 
cricketers  would  say,  got  it  entirely  off  bis  own  bat:  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  as  long  as  the  histoiy  of  England 
and  France  is  read  it  will  be  read  of  him,  that  he,  a  simple 
citizen  of  this  country,  interested  in  its  welhre,  interested 
in  peace  between  France  and  England,  interested  in  the 
spread  of  great  and  enlightened  principles  and  commerce 
throughout  the  world,  that  he  went  over  to  Paris,  and  there 
negotiated  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  treaty,  which 
I  believe  is  the  most  important  document  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  been  signed  by  the  rulers  of  any  two  nations  in 
Europe. 
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PVom  tbiB  I  pass  to  the  l&st  of  these  Tefonos  that  I  shall 
touch  upon,  aod  that  is  to  another  kind  of  freedom,  in  which 
no  persons  in  Parliament  were  more  actively  engaged  than 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  myself,  that  is,  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  You  pay  a  penny  for  your  admirable 
newspaper  in  this  town,  and  when  doing  so  you  are  not 
conscious,  perhaps,  of  what  happened  only  a  very  short  time 
ago.  The  paper  on  which  it  was  printed,  say  ten  years  ago, 
had  a  stamp  of  a  penny  upon  it,  the  paper  itself  did  not 
cost  probably  more  than  a  halfpenny,  and,  therefore,  there  was 
over  loo  or  perhaps  2CX)  per  cent,  of  taxation  upon  the  paper 
before  our  friend  Mr.  Jaffray  could  touch  it.  Well  then — 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  stamp— there  was  also  s  tax 
of,  at  one  time,  threepence,  and  at  another  time  three- 
hallpence  per  pound  upon  paper  itself  at  the  paper-mill. 
This  unfortunate  article  seemed  to  be  thought  the  greatest  of 
all  nuisances  and  trespassers.  The  moment  it  was  made 
out  of  the  meanest  rags  and  rubbish,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  put  a  tax  upon  it  of  three-halfpence  per  pound : 
and  the  moment  it  was  sent  to  the  newspaper  office,  unless 
the  numufactnrer  had  already  done  it,  the  proprietor  must 
send  it  to  the  Government  office  to  have  a  stamp  of  a  penny 
put  upon  it ;  and  when  he  ran  it  through  his  machine  and 
printed  the  columns  of  letter-press,  if  he  put  in  a  short 
paragraph  that  a  cook  wanted  a  place,  or  that  anybody  wanted 
a  tutor,  although  it  was  only  three  words  or  only  one  word, 
it  was  an  advertisement,  and  for  every  one  of  these  he  must 
pay  a  tax  of  it.  6d.  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
newspapers  were,  as  you  know,  not  very  long  ago  many 
times  the  price  that  they  are  at  present.  People  said  then 
that  we  had  a  &ee  press.  We  denied  it,  and  we  asserted 
that  unless  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  under- 
take really  to  free  the  newspaper  press  there  was  not  a 
single  thing  else  that  he  undertook  to  do  which  we  would 
not  oppose.    Therefore,  by  getting  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  into  a  difficulty  of  this  oatare,  and  by  abso- 
lutely insistiD^  upon  on  act  of  justice,  we  used  the  nkill  and 
ingenuity  with  which  Mr.  Gibson  conducted  that  question 
in  Parliament  to  obtain  what  we  desired.  Now,  what  has 
followed  ?  We  have  a  gentleman  bo  emineut  as  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  other  day,  at  a  meeting', 
expressing  himself  in  terms  of  the  very  highest  commenda- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  penny  newspapers  in  this  country. 
But  what  did  all  the  people  say  who  opposed  us?  They 
said  first  of  all,  'You  will  steal  everything  from  the  Timet.' 
Well,  I  do  not  think  anything  else  could  by  possibility 
make  a  paper  so  bad  as  stealing  everything  from  the  limes. 
I  recollect  &e  prophecies  of  the  Olobe  newspaper,  which  I 
believe  values  itself  at  ^d.  or  51^.,  while  other  papers  quite 
as  good  and  as  large  are  selling  for  a  penny.  The  Giobe 
newspaper  declared  that  these  cheap  papers  would  do  nothing 
but  crib  paragraphs  and  news  from  the  respectable  press, 
which  they  would  not  acknowledge.  Why,  the  Glo6e  news- 
paper itself  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  '  sciasor-work,' 
and  I  have  seen  in  it  little  paragraphs  which  it  has  copied 
from  the  penny  press  of  the  morning,  and  which  it  has 
copied  without  acknowledgment.  I  venture  then  to  say  that 
every  prophecy  of  the  opponents  of  a  free  press,  so  far, 
has  iailed;  and  that  whether  it  be  in  quality  of  writing, 
in  elevated  and  moral  tone,  in  the  industry  with  which  facts 
and  news  are  collected  and  ofiered  to  the  people,  I  believe 
that  the  newspapers  which  are  sold  at  a  penny  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  of  their  dearer  neighbours,  and  that 
there  is  but  one  opinion  throughout  the  whole  kingdom — 
except  it  be  in  the  mind  of  some  particular  man  who  never 
could  find  out  anything  himself,  and  never  could  be  taught 
anything  by  others, — there  is,  I  say,  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  inestimable  benefit  wbi(^  the  freedom  of  the  press  has 
conferred  upon  this  country.  Is  it  not  a  very  curious  thing 
that  every  one  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned  is  now  almost 
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by  general  conseat  admitted  to  have  been  a  jnet  and  beneficial 
change?  Yoa  can  hardly  find  a  Toiy  now.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing,  but  Bomehow  or  other,  either  the  Tories  die  off,  or  they 
change  themselves,  or  they  do  certainly  take  a  little  different 
colour.  You  can  hardly  find  any  of  them  now  but  will  admit 
that  a  great  number  of  these  changes — some  will  admit  that 
all  of  them — have  been  wise  changes,  and  beneficial  to  the 
country.  And  yet  it  is  very  odd  that  the  very  same  men  at 
this  moment  set  up  to  be  authorities  in  politics.  They  opposed 
every  one  of  these  changes,  they  have  obstructed  every  one  to 
the  extent  of  their  power,  they  have  told  you  at  every  step 
that  every  change  was  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  and  they  have  rushed  to  the  poll  with  what  I  should 
call  a  irantie  blindness  of  patriotism  to  pat  off  the  good  day 
when  these  beneficial  changes  should  take  effect.  And  having 
been  wrong  in  every  single  thing  for  twenty-five  years  back — 
and  if  they  have  lived  as  long,  for  fifty  years  back — at  this  very 
moment,  without  a  blush,  without  the  slighest  appearance  of 
diSicalty  or  embarrassment,  tbey  will  call  upon  a  constituency 
now  to  believe  that  they  are  the  men,  and  that  wisdom  will 
die  with  them.  If  there  had  been  no  violent  party  spirit,  if 
these  men  wonld  have  given  themselves,  if  they  were  capable 
of  it,  to  some  intelligent  thought  on  these  questions,  is  it  not 
very  likely  that  many  of  these  changes  might  have  been  made 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  that  the  public  might  have  had,  say 
for  twenty  years,  the  advantage  of  these  reforms,  which  owing 
to  the  obstinacy  of  opponents  they  have  only  enjoyed,  it  may 
be,  for  five  or  ten  years  ?  I  suppose  there  are  not  many  of  this 
class  of  gentlemen  here — or  else  I  might  try  to  improve  the 
occasion,  and  see  if  I  could  not  reach — reach,  as  the  preachers 
say — their  intellect  and  their  conscience.  There  are  other 
qaestions  to  which  these  men  might  turn  their  minds  if  they 
liked,  unless  they  have  been  so  long  standing  still,  that, 
like  a  weather-vane,  they  have  become  rusted,  and  cannot 
turn  at  all. 
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There  is  it  qnestion  that  has  been  discuBBed  of  late  years, 
and  that  will  come  on  again  for  nr^nt  dtscussion  before  lon^ 
— the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  is  thirty  years 
or  more  since  the  Reform  Bill  passed.  It  was  not  a  good  bill, 
though  it  was  a  great  bill  when  it  passed ;  and  to  show  yon 
how  insufficient  it  was,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  nine 
years  after  it  pajssed,  so  entirely  had  the  old  governing  class 
recovered  from  its  fall,  that  it  entered  Parliament  in  1 84T  with 
a  majority  of  ninety.  And  when  we  know  that  it  leaves  an 
immense  nnmber  of  small  boroughs  that  are  assailable  and  open 
to  management,  and  that  it  leaves  the  county  constituency  as  it 
now  is,  in  many  counties  entirely  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
or  half  a  dozen  landed  proprietors,  and  that  it  shuts  out  the  great 
body  of  the  people  from  the  franchise  everywhere,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  should  have  found  ourselves,  nine  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  at  this  moment  in  a  position,  when 
nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  whether  there  is  a  majority  or 
a  minority.  What  has  taken  place  since  1 832  7  Surely,  nearly 
all  the  changes  I  have  mentioned.  What  else  has  taken  place  P 
Not  these  changes  only,  and  not  those  changes  only  which  Mr. 
Wright  has  said  have  taken  place  in  Birmingham,  but  similar 
changes  all  over  the  kingdom.  Have  not  your  schools  extended 
to  a  great  degree?  have  not  the  habits  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality become  more  prominent?  is  not  the  countty  more 
peaceful  ?  is  not  the  law  generally  better  observed  ?  and  are 
not  magistrates  and  all  men  in  authority  held  in  better  regard 
than  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ?  Don't  we  all  feel 
that  there  is  a  more  kind,  generous,  merciful,  and  just  spirit 
spread  amongst  the  people,  and  animating  great  masses  of 
them?  And  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  English 
Constitution  is  not  a  Constitution  by  which  representative 
Government  is  favoured ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  a  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  onr  country,  but  that  a 
small,  a  powerful,  and  a  rich  class  acting  upon  a  small  portion 
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of  the  middle  dasa,  and  banded  ao  that  their  influence  becomes 
almost  irresistible,  should  appropriate  the  Conatitution ;  and 
that  the  Government  shall  be  banded  over  to  them  for  the 
furthering  of  their  special  purposes — anleas  we  are  prepared 
to  Bay  thia,  we  have  no  right  to  call  ourselves  &ee  men  living 
in  a  free  country — aniess  we  determine  before  long  that  there 
shall  be  another  substantial  measure  of  reform. 

The  other  night  I  referred  to  tiie  question  of  emigra- 
tion ^m  this  coantry.  I  am  told,  though  I  have  not  seen  it 
in  print,  that  a  newspaper,  which  doea  not  care  to  improve  its 
character  by  being  fair  to  those  whom  it  judges,  declared  that 
I  put  myself  up  as  an  advertising  agent  for  the  American 
Government.  Let  me  tell  you  tbat  the  advertising  agents, 
the  practical  advertising  agents  to  the  American  Government, 
are  those  who  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  English  people. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  best  historian  of  his  country,  haa  declared  in 
worda  that  Europe  should  never  forget  that  the  history  of  tbe 
colonisation  of  America  is  the  history  of  the  crimes  of  Europe. 
We  know  perfectly  well  how  it  was  that  thoae  nohle  men  who 
colonised  New  England — and  whose  spirit  yet  lives  on  that 
continent,  and  is  now,  I  will  venture  to  say,  directing  tbe 
energies  of  tbe  American  Government  in  the  preservation 
of  their  Union,  and  in  the  establishment  of  freedom 
from  the  pole  to  the  gulf — first  settled  in  that  country. 
We  know  that  those  men  were  driven  from  this  country 
by  the  oppreaaiona  of  despotic  monarchs  and  of  an  insolent 
Church.  And  we  know  that  from  that  time  to  this  there 
have  landed  in  the  United  States  millions  of  persona — who 
have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest  portion 
of  them  from  Ireland.  I  have  aaid  before,  and  it  ia  well  to 
say  it  on  every  suitable  occasion,  that  such  has  been  the  condnct 
of  the  Government  of  England  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  that 
wherever  the  Irishman  plants  his  foot  in  any  foreign  land, 
having  quitted  for  ever  bis  native  soil,  there  be  stands  as  an 
enemy   of   England,   whom   nothing  can   reconcile   to   this 
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conntry.  But  if  the  Goremment  of  England  in  Ireland  had 
been  a  jast  Oovemment,  if  it  had  been  just  even  nnce  the  time 
of  the  Union,  sixty  years  ago,  all  that  hostile  feeling  might  have 
been  cleared  awajr  long  since,  and  Irishmen  would  have  been  as 
loyal  and  contented  as  any  olass  of  Eoglishmen.  And  if  they 
had  found  it  necessary  from  any  oause  to  transport  themselves 
to  the  United  States,  you  would  have  found  in  the  United 
States  the  feeling  that  they  had  not  been  driven  by  injustice 
irom  their  native  land,  but  that  tarUing  back  to  that  land 
with  the  loving,  longing  gaze  of  patriots,  they  might  have 
Bftid— 

"  Bicstbei  there  a  mfta  with  tool  m  dead, 

Wbo  nerer  to  himielf  hath  raid. 

This  is  m;  own,  m;  aative  land  7  " 

But  now — now  under  the  feelings  created  by  a  long  course  of 
misgovemment,  oontinaed  from  father  to  son,  directed  against 
their  social,  their  political,  and  their  reltgious  feeling,  there  is 
hardly  an  Irishman  in  the  United  States  who  is  not  the  victim 
of  any  man  who  chooses  to  make  political  capital  by  exciting 
hostility  against  England.  There  can  be  no  just  govemment  of 
Ireland  until  you  abolish  the  Irish  Protestant  Church.  There 
have  been  no  feelings  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  have  so 
stirred  men's  love,  and  so  stirred  their  hate,  as  the  feelings 
connected  with  their  religious  belief.  There  was  never 
an  act  at  once  so  unjust  and  so  nowise  as  that  of  the 
English  Oovemment  when  it  maintained  a  Church  in  IreUnd 
that  never  could  call  within  its  fold  more  than  about  one-teuth 
of  the  whole  people,  and  which  from  the  day  of  its  establish- 
ment to  this  has  probably  never  been  able  to  convert — I  was 
going  to  say,  a  single  real  Catholio  to  Protestantism— but 
which,  having  found  Catholicism  a  belief  of  the  people,  has  made 
it  also  a  patriotism.  For  every  Catholic  has  not  only  had  the 
ordinary  reasons  for  adhering  to  hie  Church  which  every  man 
has  who  learns  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  his  religion  from 
his  mother,  but  he  has  this  further  reason — that  the  Church 
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which  ia  sought  to  be  impoeed  upon  him  is  imposed  upon  him 
by  another  natioa,  aod,  to  him,  by  an  alien  Qoverament. 
And,  therefore,  eveiy  feeling  of  reverence  for  God,  teoA  every 
feeling  of  self-respect  which  he  has, as  a  &ee  man,  makes  him 
resolve  that  he  never  will  come  within  the  pale  of  such  a 
Church  as  that. 

And,  now,  but  one  more  matter,  which  it  would  be  wrong 
to  pass  by  at  this  moment.  This  ie  the  situation  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  The  people  of 
England  must,  and  will  before  long,  make  up  their  minds  on 
this  great  question — whether  they  will  accept  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention  in  its  entirety  and  completenese,  or  wbether 
they  will  allow  it  when  it  is  convenient,  and  repudiate  it  when 
their  paaeions  have  been  a  little  stirred.  Bear  in  mind  that 
one  of  two  eminent  Ministers  of  the  present  Cabinet  cer- 
tainly was  in  o£Bce  as  long  ago  as  some  years  before  I  was 
bom.  He  comes  down,  thenj  from  a  generation  that  is  almost 
passed  away.  Lord  Falmerston,  the  Prime  Minister,  is  that 
roan.  Lord  Russell,  though  not  bo  old,  alao  goes  hack  into 
that,  early  time.  They  are  both  naturally — I  am  not  imputing 
it  to  them  as  a  crime,  because,  possibly,  it  was  what  they 
could  not  help — but  they  naturally  have  been  saturated  with 
those  tbeorieB  and  doctrines  upon  the  question  of  non-inter- 
vention and  foreign  afiaira  which  prevailed  near  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  and  they  may  fancy  in  their  old  age  that  what 
was  taught  them  and  practised  in  their  youth  is  right  now, 
and  was  right  daring  the  time  of  the  Italian  war,  I  mean 
the  war  between  Austria  and  France,  in  which,  it  is  thought, 
Italy  gained  mucli  in  the  direction  of  liberty.  I  went  one 
day  in  the  session  of  Parliament  during  which  these  events 
occurred  to  spend  an  hour  with  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen.  He 
had  been  Prime  MiniBter,  and  Foreign  Secretary  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  very  sound  judgment,  of  great 
moderation,  and  of  many  good  qualities,  which  his  political 
opponents  did   not  always  give  him  credit  for.     He  spoke 
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sboat  the  war  whicb  waB  then  beginning  between  the 
French  and  the  Austrians,  and  he  said  that  when  he  was 
young  there  was  not  a  etatesman  in  England  of  any  party 
who  would  have  hesitated  for  one  single  moment  to  go  - 
into  that  war  on  the  side  of  Austria  against  France,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  increase  of  French  influence  in  Italy 
and  in  Europe.  But  be  said  that  he  hoped,  and  he  thought 
it  was  probably  true,  that  statesmen  had  grown  wiser  since 
that  time.  Well,  we  did  not  go  into  the  war  in  Italy;  our 
Government  did  not  take  sides  with  Austria,  nor  yet  with 
France.  The  people  generally,  I  think,  were  rather  in  &vour 
of  France,  becaose  they  thonght  that  France  was  in  favour 
of  freedom  in  Italy.  But,  suppose  these  statesmen  of  the 
old  time,  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  youth,  had  carried  out  their 
principles  and  had  gone  into  that  war,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  things  would  have  been  any  better  than  they  now  are 
in  Italy ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  probably  they  would 
have  been  much  worse,  and  that  no  doubt  thousands  of 
OUT  fellow-countrymen  might  have  been  lying  in  their 
graves  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  that  great  sea-fights 
might  have  taken  place  with  great  destruction;  that  the 
French  Treaty  certainly  would  not  have  existed,  and  that  the 
harmony  which  now  exists  between  the  peoples  of  these  two 
great  nations  might  have  been  intercepted  for  many  yeara 
I  won't  go  back  to  the  Kuesian  war ;  you  know  the  part  I  took 
in  regard  to  that.  I  have  on  my  part  to  thank  it  for  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  owing  I  believe  to  the  part  I  took 
in  that  question  that  I  now  stand  here  in  this  borough  as  one 
of  your  Parliamentary  representatives.  But,  how  were  you 
dragged,  or  beguiled,  or  excited  into  that  war?  By  the 
impulse  of  these  two  aged  ministers.  They  could  not  keep 
themselves  out  of  it.  I  am  not  imputing  to  them  other  than 
honourable  motives,  but  saturated  as  they  were — I  say  saturated 
— with  the  doctrines  of  a  by-gone  time,  a  time,  I  hope,  never  to 
return,  they  &ncied  it  was  the  duty  of  this  small  island  to  take 
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care  of  a  rotten  Gtoveniment,  and  of  a  country  devastated  by 
the  oppressions  and  excesses  of  that  Govemment.  The  result 
was  that  amongst  the  varions  contending  nations,  at  least  four 
hundred  thousand  men's  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  probably 
more  than  as  many  millions  of  treasure  were  thrown  entirely 
away ;  and  instead  of  the  affiurs  of  Europe  being  settled  on  a 
permanent  basis — ^that  is  always  their  cry — ^you  find  that  the 
affairs  of  Europe  at  this  moment  are  not  settled  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  that  Europe  has  doubled  the  armed  men  and  doubled 
the  military  ezpenditore  that  it  had  before  that  war. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  topic,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion between  Denmark  and  Germany.  I  am  one  of  those, 
I  hope,  who  sympathise  even  with  men  who  wear  crowns  when 
they  are  in  trouble,  and  the  difficulty  which  has  overtaken 
the  Kiog  of  Denmark  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  difficulty 
of  his  own  seeking.  There  has  been  a  difficulty  for  many 
years  with  regard  to  those  Duchies.  It  is  not  yet  settled, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  settled.  But  I  do  not  know, 
I  doubt  extremely  whether  anything  that  England  could  do 
by  sending  35,000  men  into  Schleswig,  and  by  putting  a 
fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  or  the  Baltic,  or  Adriatic,  would 
permanently  settle  that  question.  You  may  rely  upon  this, 
that  questions  of  that  nature  are  only  permanently  settled 
when  they  are  brought  to  a  conclosion  by  those  alone  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  them.  We  are  not  deeply  interested 
in  this  question — I  do  not  mean  interested  in  the  sense  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  I  t^ink  nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate 
than  that,  whilst  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  are  not 
allowed  to  many  from  English  citizens,  they  should,  in 
marrying  abroad,  therefore  embroil  Englishmen  in  the  quarrels 
of  foreign  countries.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  likely  to 
make  Englishmen  doubt  whether  Royal  alliances  can  have 
any  pleasant  interest  to  them  than  if  such  a  course  is  taken. 
We  see  it  reported  in  the  papers  that  the  Guards  have  had 
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orders,  and  that  the  fleet  is  to  come  to  some  place  or  other. 
These,  I  fancy,  are  mostly  at  present  paragraphs  pat  out  as 
feelers  or  paragraphs  of  bluster,  intended  to  operate  opon 
Austria  or  Prussia.  But  I  cannot  understand  the  object  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  unless  it  is  that  they  are  afraid  of  a 
revolution  in  Germany,  and  are  tiierefore  taking  a  lead  in 
great  operations  which  may  save  them  from  any  unpleasant 
change  which  may  be  impending.  But  if  I  were  speaking 
to  members  of  ber  Majesty's  Government,  I  should  remind 
them  of  this,  that  in  1853-4  there  were  members  of  that 
Government  who  talked  of  peace,  and  for  peace.  Id  Mr, 
Gladstone's  speech  at  Manchester  the  burden  was  a  hearty 
wish  for  peace,  and  peace  doubtless  was  the  wish  of.  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince.  And  yet  the -Government  went  into 
war.  They  take  steps  which  they  fancy  do  not  mean  war, 
but  they  are  gradually  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
verge  of  it,  and  then  under  some  pretence  that  tbey  have 
gone  so  far  that  they  cannot  honourably  retreat,  they  plunge 
over  into  the  abyss.  On  that  occasion  I  believe  there  were 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
they  were  going  into  war. 

And  that  leads  me  to  speak  about  a  curious  custom  of 
the  Cabinet  on  which  the- people  generally  are  ignorant, 
but  coDcemiikg  which  I  now  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  them. 
When  a  Government  is  made,  a  list  is  drawn  up  of  about 
thirteen  gentlemen  who  are  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  who  are 
snmmoned  to  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet.  But  there  is  an 
inner  Cabinet,  and  it  is  generally  compounded  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  occasionally  one  other 
Minister.  While  Lord  Derby  was  a  member  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  Cabinet,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  a  most  im- 
portant memorandum  or  nnderstanding  which  had  been  drawn 
up  on  an  agreement  come  to  between  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia.    Until  be  came  to  be  Prime  Minister  he  had  iLever 
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seen  that  tuemonuiduni,  and  never  knew  of  ita  existence. 
Well,  I  have  been  told  that  there  waa  an  attempt  nuide  when 
Lord  Derby's  GoTemment  was  foimed  to  keep  the  whole  of 
that  interior  Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  himBelf  and  Ziord 
Malmesbiuy,  the  Foreign  Minister,  bat  that  a  certain  other 
Minister,  who  knew  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the 
deliberations  of  such  an  inner  Cabinet,  wonld  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  responsibility  of  its  great  deciaionB  unless 
be  were  made  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  and  with  every- 
thing beloDgmg  to  them.  And,  therefore,  the  secret  Cabinet 
in  Lord  Derby's  Government  was  composed  of  three,  uid  not  of 
two  members.  But  take  this  present  Cabinet.  I  will  onder- 
take  to  say,  by  what  I  know  of  what  has  been  done  on  past 
occasions,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  most  delicate  bosinesB  of 
foreign  a£Fairs  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Russell.  Do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to  insinuate 
that  Lord  Palmerston  baa  not  had  a  most  lengthened  ex- 
perieuce  in  foreign  affairs,  and  do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to 
say  that  Lord  Russell  is  not  anxious  to  have  the  affairs  of 
the  country  transacted  in  such  a  way  as  he  thinks  will  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  nation.  But  there  may  be  members 
of  that  Cabioet  at  this  moment  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  from  day  to  day,  of  despatches 
that  are  being  written,  of  suggestions  that  are  beiug  thrown 
ont,  and  of  resolutions  that  are  partly  come  to,  and  which 
being  once  arrived  at  and  determined  upon  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  will  plunge  the  country 
in  war.  If  there  be  any  member  of  that  Cabinet  who  is 
not  in  that  secret  knowledge,  and  he  finds  that  these  matters 
are  advancing  towards  war,  let  me  beaeecb  bim,  as  he  values 
the  price  of  hia  conscience  during  his  lifetime,  and  his 
reputation  also  with  his  fellow-men,  which  is  of  much  less 
teal  value,  that  he  will  take  care  to  know  everything  that 
is  done,  that  he  will  not  be  made  the  partner,  it  may  be 
in  great  errors,  it  may  be  in  great  crimes,  which  he  and  his 
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conotiy,  if  the  wai  should  come,  may  have  occadon  to  regret. 
I  have  not  seen  a  paper  written  oat  of  London  which  argoes 
in  &TOQr  of  war,  and  I  do  not  think  the  London  press 
generally  has  yet  stimulated  the  country  to  violent  aetioo. 
But  let  u»  here — we,  the  people  everywhere — have  our  eyes 
wide  open  at  this  moment,  and  hy  every  meabs  in  our  power 
show  that,  while  we  are  willing  to  sympathise  with  any 
monarch,  it  may  be,  or  any  state  under  any  difficulties  of 
any  kindj  we  also  consider  it  our  duty  in  the  present  and 
future  interest  of  the  people  of  these  islands  to  show  in 
addition  that,  looking  over  our  past  history  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  we  have  come  to  the  fixed  determination  that 
the  power  of  England  shall  not  be  exerted,  the  blood  of 
England  shall  not  be  spilt,  the  wealth  created  by  the  toils 
of  Englishmen  shall  not  be  squandered,  except  it  be  in  some 
great  cause  in  which  the  solid  and  permanent  interests  of 
this  country  are  engaged. 

I  fear  yon  will  think  I  have  been  preaching  you  a  too  long 
political  sermon.  I  wish  this  to  be  a  free  country — not  to  be 
afraid  of  anything  that  is  good  because  they  say  it  is  French, 
or  of  something  good  because  they  say  it  is  American,  or  to 
stand  by  something  that  is  clearly  evil  because  they  say  it  is 
old.  A  very  eminent  writer,  not  long  ago,  said  that  England 
to  a  large  extent  was  still  as  it  were  fettered  in  the  grave- 
clothes  of  the  middle  ages.  But  we  have  a  competition  to  run 
with  other  nations,  and,  most  of  all,  with  that  nation  which  is 
now  distracted  and  in  the  throes  of  a  great  Civil  War.  We 
have  also  within  our  shores,  and  within  the  limits  of  these 
islands,  a  great  and  a  noble  people.  We  have  within  as  the 
elements  of  a  nation  &r  greater  in  the  future  than  anything 
that  has  been  in  the  past,  even  in  the  most  renowned 
and  glorious  days.  We  can  set  ourselves  free  irom  the 
prejudices  and  from  the  darkness  of  the  past  We  can  give 
to  our  people  education,  we  can  open  np  to  them  new  sources 
of  industry,  we  can  reduce  the  expenditure  of  our  Oovemmenti 
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.we  can  invite  another  million  or  two  of  onr  people  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution,  and  taking  them,  we  can  ask  counsel  of 
them  that  we  may  assist  each  other  in  the  wise  government  of 
this  great  nation.  All  this  we  can  do,  and  all  that  is  wanted 
is  that  in  working  oat  our  political  problems  we  should  take 
for  our  foundation  that  which  recommends  itself  to  onr 
conscience  as  jast  and  moral.  I  have  not  the  slightest  regard 
for  that  statesnoanship  which  is  divorced  from  the  morality 
which  we  say  ought  to  guide  ub  in  our  private  life,  which  we 
gather  for  a  nation  as  for  individuals  from  the  religion  which 
we  profess.  Time,  persistent  labour,  fidelity  to  the  great 
principles  which  we  hold  and  helieve  in,  will  certainly  give  us 
the  victory  over  existing  evils,  as  similar  qualities  and  similar 
conduct  have  given  the  victories  which  I  have  described  to 
yoQ  in  the  observations  I  have  made. 
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[On  Norembtr  16, 1867,  Mr.  Jacob  Brigbt  m*  ratnnied  fw  tbe_d^  of  Hui- 
cheater,  bj  >  nugnritj  of  i  gcx>  over  Aldemun  Beimett ;  the  thhd  cutdidate, 
Hr.  Hitcbetl  Hemj,  baring  piacticallj  withdrawn.  The  number  pollad 
for  Mr.  Bright  wu  greater  than  had  ever  been  recorded  in  Manefaeater  for 
any  candidate  before,  thoogh  itiaremarkalile  that  tbepropournf  Mr.  Bennett 
diickinied  the  notion  that  his  candidate  wm  'ft  ConaemtiTC.'  On  Dec.  13, 
1S67,  a  meeting  waa  held  in  the  New  Theatre  at  Bochdale,  with  the  tIbw 
at  omgratnlating  Mr.  Jacob  Bri^t  on  his  electioii.^ 

Thb  first  object  of  tliis  meeting  ib  doubtless  to  congnttulate 
my — shall  I  say  fortunate  or  unfortunate— brother  on  bia 
initiation  into  the  perils,  the  difficulties,  and  the  disap- 
pointmenta  of  Farliamentary  life.  Bat  as  I  shall  probablj 
not  be  considered  capable  of  deling  with  that  qaestion  im- 
partdallyi  I  shall  advance  a  little  beyond  this  sabject  and  say 
Uiat  we  are  met  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  are  members  of  the  constituency  of  the  city 
of  Manchester,  that  they  have  by  their  recent  choice  rettoted 
tliat  city  to  its  rightful  position  as  regards  the  great  Liberal 
party  of  the  kingdom.  Looking  back  but  a  few  years  to 
what  happened  in  Manchester,  and  remembering  how  far  I 
was  connected  with  it,  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  take  more  than 
a  oommon  interest  in  what  has  recently  been  tranincted,  I 
have  always  known  that  popular  constitnencies  are  in  soma 
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respects  verj  mtich  like  mdividuals,  they  are  liable  occasion- 
ally  to  fickleness  and  to  error,  and  to  what  may  be  termed 
aberration  from  a  straight  course ;  but  there  is  a  consolation 
in  knowing  that  while  in  political  warfare  we  meet  neces- 
sarily with  great  changes — now  with  a  great  reverse,  and 
now  with  a  great  triumph — yet  in  that  respect  we  o£  the 
Liberal  party  differ  most  essentially  &om  those  whom  I  wonid 
call  our  friends,  if  they  were  not  so  constantly  oar  opponents. 
I  mean  the  Tory  party.  Our  disasters,  which  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent,  and  which  sometimes  give  us  great  grief, 
are  always  followed  at  no  distant  period  by  a  corresponding 
triumph;  whereas  with  our  Tory  friends  a  disaster  is  gene- 
rally final  and  irreversible.  Their  policy  and  their  principles, 
when  oDCe  overthrown  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the 
people,  are  buried,  and  they  hope  for  no  resurrection.  But 
there  is  one  thing  even  in  connexion  with  these  events  on 
which  we  may  congratulate  them ;  for  as  we  know  that  the 
rain  falls  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjnst,  so  we  know  that 
our  opponents  of  the  Tory  party  share  fully  with  us  the  spoils 
and  the  advantages  which  the  nation  derives  from  our  ric- 
tories  over  them. 

A  very  distinguished  Frenchwoman,  Madame  de  Stael, 
left  on  record  her  definition  of  what  she  understood  by  the 
word  '  happiness.'  She  said  that  happiness  consisted  in 
constant  occupation  for  a  desirable  object  and  with  a  sense 
of  continual  progress.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  I  think  we  may 
consider  ourselves,  politically  speaking  at  any  rate,  as  among 
the  happiest  of  mortals,  for  we  have  a  constant  occupation. 
The  end  we  seek  is  not  only  desirable  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
that  term,  but  it  is,  as  we  believe,  good  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  whether  we  look  backwards  or  forwards,  to  the  past  or 
to  the  future,  I  think  we  have  attendant  upon  us  constantly 
a  sense  of  continual  progress.  Our  friends  the  Tories  un- 
happily are  in  a  very  different  position.  They  have  had  a  full 
and  constant  employment,  for  during  the  last  twenty -five  years 
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we  liave  found  them  a  gre&t  deal  to  do ;  bat,  as  the  result 
has  shown  from  year  to  year,  and  even  from  generation  to 
generation,  they  have  no  desirable  end  in  view,  ae  they  them- 
selves find  oat  in  time.  And  more  than  that,  whether  they 
look  backwards  or  forwards,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any 
one  of  them,  except  the  mere  seeker  for  some  office,  can  have 
any  feeling  that  he  has  aided  in  any  continoal  progress, 
unless  it  be  that  sort  of  progress  which  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  called  a  progress  backwards, 

Jnst  look  back  for  a  moment  bo  far  as  the  year  1832. 
Yon  will  remember  how  the  Tories  were  alarmed — almost  to 
mental  distraction— at  the  thought  of  the  passing  of  the 
Seform  Bill  of  that  year.  Go  forward  to  fourteen  years — to 
the  year  1846 — and  call  to  mind,  if  you  can,  the  things  that 
were  spoken  by  most  eminent  speakers,  that  were  writ- 
ten by  crowds  of  writers  for  the  press,  believed  in,  it  may 
be,  by  thousands  npon  thousands  of  the  people,  as  to  the 
tremendous  and  appalling  consequences  which  would  spring 
ftom  allowing  the  people  of  this  country  to  have  free  aocesa 
to  unlimited  supplies  of  food  grown  in  other  countries. 
Remember  the  state  of  feeling  into  which  those  unfortunate 
Tories  were  plunged  by  that  prospect.  Now  come  down  to 
the  present  year,  1867.  Is  it  possible  that  all  can  be 
nntrue  which  baa  been  said  by  them  as  to  the  disasters  that 
would  arise  if  ever  a  moderate  measure  fur  the  suffrage  were 
forced  through  or  granted  by  Parliament?  Think  of  that 
nnfurtunate  party — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  leaders — they 
make  it  profitable  enough ;  they  know  very  well  what  they 
are  doing ;  they,  many  of  tbem,  understand  these  questions 
just  as  well  and  as  much  as  we  understand  them;  but  I 
speak  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  country,  who  are  the  pawns 
and  other  chessmen  with  which  these  leaders  play  their  game. 
Only  imagine,  and  if  you  can  imagine,  it  will  only  be  to 
excite  your  commiseration,  how  these  men  have  been  misled 
from  time  to  time,  bow  they  have  been  alarmed,  how  they 
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have  striven  as  if  for  life  againBt  the  very  things  that  were 
most  calculated  to  do  them  good ;  bow  they  have  spent  time 
and  money ;  how  they  have  sqoandered  untold  Boms  of  money 
and  oceans  of  beer  in  fighting  conteeted  elections,  to  loee 
wblch  would  be  the  greatest  poeeible  advantage  to  themselves 
and  to  the  country. 

But  all  that  fear,  these  terrors,  this  striving,  this  political 
warfare,  this  vast  expenditure  is  in  vain,  for  one  of  two  things 
always  happens, — either  we  entirely  overthow  them,  as  we 
did  by  the  uprising  of  public  opinion  in  1832,  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  or,  as  in  1846  and  in  1867,  their 
own  leaders  come  forward  and  capitulate.  I  must  say— and 
if  there  be  any  member  of  the  Tory  party  here  I  hope  he 
will  convey  my  feelings  to  his  friends — I  must  say  I  feel  a 
great  commiseration  for  them,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
political  life  most  be  one  unvarying  cup  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. Then,  as  if  the  last  drop  of  it  were  never  to  be 
taken,  there  is  always  something  more  left  which  they  have 
to  swallow  afterwards.  I  know  Mr.  Mill,  the  eminent  mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  says  the  Toiy  party  are  naturally  the 
stupid  party.  Well,  that,  I  believe,  is  not  denied  by  any 
intelligent  man  among  the  Tories.  Unlees  they  are  so  stnpid 
that  they  cannot  eanly  feel,  the  retrospect  most  be  exceed- 
ingly humiliating  to  them,  and  the  ihtnre,  or  their  endea- 
vours to  look  into  it,  must  be  equally  gloomy;  but  this  last 
humiliation  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  the  deepest  of  all. 

Lord  Derby  has  been  considered  more  than  any  other  man 
to  be  relied  on.  'Among  the  faithless,  ^thM  only  he.' 
Everybody  has  not  been  of  that  opinion  even  among  Uie 
Tories,  for  I  recollect  once  by  an  accident  spending  an  even- 
ing at  a  Welsh  watering-place  in  company  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  out-and-out  Tory  journal  published  in  this 
county,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  think  much  of  Lord 
Derby.  He  used  a  term  which  will  be  understood  by  a  good 
many  here.     He  did  not  think  Lord  Derby  was  a  thorough- 
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bred  Tory;  he  was  only  a  < broken-hair'd  'na.'  My  friend 
evidently  knew  rather  more  abont  Lord  Derby  than  some 
of  those  who  followed  him.  Bat  if  yon  look  back  upon  Ijord 
Derby's  career  yon  will  see  some  reason  why  his  friends 
should  have  tmsted  him.  In  1835  he  quitted  the  Whig 
party  of  that  day  because  he  wonld  not  consent  to  inqnire 
into  or  to  interfere  with  the  revennes  of  the  Irish  Established 
Chnrch ;  and  then  in  1 846  he  qaitted  Sir  B.  Feel  and  his 
Government  becanse  he  wonld  not  consent  to  go,  with  the 
rest  of  Sir  K.  Peel's  coUeagnes,  from  Protection  to  Free  Trade. 
Seeing  that  he  had  been  so  faithful  to  all  that  is  worst  in 
the  Tory  creed,  in  1835  as  to  the  Irish  Chnrch,  and  in  1846 
with  regard  to  the  Com  Law,  I  say  there  was  very  fair 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  who  might  be  implicitly 
tnisted ;  that  at  any  rate,  whatever  might  come.  Lord  Derby 
wonld  never  haul  down  the  Conservative  flag.  Well,  that 
might  have  been  fairly  said  np  to  last  year,  bnt  in  1867,  the 
year  which  is  now  abont  to  close,  the  whole  scene  changed. 
In  the  coming  pantomime  that  will  probably  be  exhibited 
here  there  will  be  nothing  more  wonderful,  and,  if  there  - 
were  not  something  in  it  melancholy,  hardly  anything  more 
amoring  than  the  transformation  scene  that  has  taken  place 
in  Parliament.  All  the  arguments  that  were  before  used 
have  been  forgotten.  Evei7  &ct  npon  which  orators  and 
writers  relied  has  been  kicked  aside.  Speeches  without  num- 
ber, votes  more  than  I  can  tell,  protestations  of  the  most 
fervent  character,  principles  which  you  thought  never  could 
be  stirred  from  their  hearts,  all  these  have  been  buried  for 
ever,  and  it  is  considered  an  indiscreet  thing  even  to  refer 
to  them.  Even  now  the  insolence  which  Lord  Derby  has 
sometimes  manifested  in  his  speeches,  Ihe  invective  of  Mr, 
Disraeli,  the  scurrilous  vituperation  of  the  Tory  press— of 
which  we  have  heard  and  seen  more,  I  hope,  than  some 
of  ns  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read — all  this,  poured  upon  me 
and  others  for  years,  has  now  been  proved  to  be  entirely  a 
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mistake.  In  point  of  &Gt  it  is  discoTered  in  the  year  1867 — 
aod  I  think  it  otight  to  be  cUronicled  with  other  great  dis- 
coveries of  the  centniy,  certainly  of  the  year — that  my  prin- 
ciples all  along  hare  been  entirely  Constitutional  and  my 
coarse  perfectly  patriotic.  It  has  been  found  this  year  that 
the  man  who  alone  was  considered  faithful  to  his  party  has 
banled  down  his  flag.  He  has  forced  through  Parliament 
and  permitted  to  be  given  to  the  country  a  Reform  Bill,  so 
fnr  as  the  suffrage  in  the  boroughs  goes,  of  a  very  extensive 
character.  Indeed,  I  say  it  is  a  democratic  Bill,  because  I 
maintain  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  more  thoroughly 
democratic  Bill,  as  regards  the  borooghs  of  England  and 
Wales,  than  that  which  has  been  passed,  and  that  the  suffrage 
which  has  been  permitted  to  be  passed  by  the  Government 
of  Lord  Derby  is  probably  ae  democratic  as  if  he  had  enacted 
that  portion  referring  to  the  suffrage  contained  in  the  People's 
Charter. 

Let  OS  remember  too,  that  although  at  present  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  boroughs,  all  the  arguments  on  which  it  has  been 
snpported  are  arguments  which  go  to  justify  the  extension 
of  the  same  suffrage  to  the  counties.  If  it  be  better  that  the 
institutions  of  the  country  should  be  established  on  a  wider 
basis  in  the  towns,  why  not  in  the  counties  ?  If  the  people 
feel  such  attachment  to  the  Throne  and  to  the  institatians 
of  the  country,  so  as  to  admire  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Established  Church  within  the  limits  of  boroughs,  is  it 
reasonable  to  doubt  that  all  these  affectionate  feelings  exist 
even  to  a  stronger  degree  outside  the  boroughs  and  in  those 
portions  of  the  kingdom  which  we  call  connties?  In  point 
of  fact,  having  made  the  concession  which  they  have  made 
this  year,  though  their  votes  may  be  withheld  for  a  time, 
they  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  supply  arguments  for 
withholding  the  suffrage  from  the  great  body  of  the  people 
who  are  living  in  the  counties.  Only  two  things  are  required 
in  order  to  give  us  a  really  democratic  Parliament,     The  one 
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is  that  the  distribution  of  seats  should  be  id  some  degree  in 
proportion  to  the  popDlatioD^  and  that  every  voter  should  be 
pennitted  by  the  shelter  and  the  machinery  of  the  ballot  to 
vote  according  to  his  own  honest  intentions.  When  that  ia 
done — and  I  think  the  ballot  is  not  a  very  long  way  off — 
I  expect  another  very  important  change  in  the  distribution 
of  seats  may  occur  at  no  great  distance.  When  that  ia 
done,  then  I  say  we  shall  have  a  democratic  and  a  popular 
House  of  Commons;  and  whether  the  leg^elation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  be  wise  or  foolish  will  depend 
upon  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

Lord  Derby  has  done  all  this  in  a  certain  way, — that  is, 
he  has  held  the  reins  of  ofSce  while  in  the  confusion  of  par- 
ties the  thing  has  been  done,  and  he  has  done  it  rather  than 
surrender  office.  It  is  not  saying  anything  unfair  to  Lord 
Derby  to  say  that  he  does  not,  and  did  not,  believe  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  household  suf&age.  It  is  impossihle  that  between 
the  Session  of  i8£6  and  the  Session  of  1867  he  shoold  have 
made  this  vast  change  in  his  opinions  and  convictiona.  He  has 
done  it  to  keep  his  party  together,  as  he  took  office  in  the 
summer  of  i8(SlS  in  order  that  he  might  not  break  up  his 
party.  That  is  hie  own  admission.  And  it  is  provable, 
beyond  all  contest,  that  he  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and 
permitted  that  Bill  to  be  carried,  not  because  be  approved  of 
that  Bill,  but  because  he  was  determined  that  on  this  ques- 
tion, at  all  events,  his  opponents  should  not  eject  him  from 
office.  If  any  one  of  you  will  call  to  mind  what  took  place 
in  the  Session  of  1866,  you  will  be  convinced  at  once  that 
the  great  object  of  the  Tory  party  was  to  drive  Mr.  Glad- 
stone from  office  and  to  take  his  place.  It  was  not  to  carry 
a  more  liberal  Bill  than  that  which  they  had  denounced 
because  it  was  so  liberal ;  for  when  they  began  to  form  a 
government,  it  is  said,  and  I  beUeve  truly,  that  they  entered 
into  indirect  negotiations  with  a  distinguished  opponent  of 
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Beform,  Mr.  Lowe,  aad  asked  Iiiin  to  join  Lord  Derby's 
GoTernmeDt. 

But  what  changed  their  opinions  between  then  and  the 
Session  of  18(57?  Without  donbt  the  great  meetings  which 
took  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  showed 
them  that  if  they  met  Parliament  without  the  promise  of  a 
Bill  th^  would  within  a  single  fortnight  after  its  meeting 
have  to  go  back  to  that  nde  of  the  House  on  which  they  had 
sat  upon  so  long,  and  on  which  they  nevei  seemed  to  feel  the 
smallest  decree  of  comfort.  Daring  Uiat  Session  of  1866  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  in  language  which  would  not  seem  to  be 
exaggerated,  unfair,  and  even  insulting,  the  eager  and  howling 
nige  which  they  exhibited  against  the  unfortunate  proposal 
of  a  "jl,  franchise.  Their  bitterness  and  malice  against  the 
Bill  would  have  been  scarcely  justified  if  the  Bill  had  been  as 
bad  as  they  said  it  was,  and  it  is  clear  now  that  it  was  not 
Dearly  so  bad  as  they  declared  it  to  be.  Their  conduct  in 
the  pursuit  of  office  reminds  me  of  some  lines  which  were 
published  a  good  many  years  ago,  which  never  had  a  more 
exact  application  than  when  they  describe  the  course  of  the 
Tory  party  last  year.  The  poet  in  the  '  Rejected  Addresses ' 
saye: — 

'  So  when  "  Dogi'  meat "  re-echoes  thnmgh  the  stnet, 
Ruh  qmpatbetic  doga  from  their  retrwt. 
Beam  with  bright  blaze  their  auppUcating  eyes. 
Sink  tbeir  bind  legs,  ascend  their  jojfal  criee. 
Then,  wild  with  hope,  or  maddening  to  prevul. 
Point*  the  quick  ear  and  wagi  the  expectant  taiX.' 

Just  BO  the  gentlemen  of  the  front  Opposition  benches,  and 
such  of  them  behind  who  thooght  that  there  was  something 
to  be  had,  were  sure  to  act.  Especially,  and  above  all,  was  it 
the  case  with  the  lawyers,  who  have  since  been  gorged  with 
patronage,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  patronage  and  plunder, 
which  in  India  is  called  loot,  formed  a  combination  to  over- 
throw the  Bill  of  1866.  To  place  themselves  in  office  and 
to  keep  themselves  there  they  consented  to  pass  a  Bill  in- 
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finitely  worse  on  all  the  points  for  which  they  condemned 
the  Bill  of  1866.  I  venture  to  say  their  coodoct  on 
this  occasion  leads  to  the  conclasion  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  institation  of  the  coontiy,  however  hononrable  and 
ancient,  that  they  would  not  sell  for  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  office. 

But,  if  there  he  occasion  for  as  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
the  Parliamentary  Tory  party,  we  may  not  the  less  rejoice  at 
the  triompb  which  our  opponents  have  achieved.  There  is 
more  to  be  added.  They  were  not  ready  to  let  the  thing  be 
done  quietly;  bat  since  the  rising  of  Parliament  they  have 
taken  steps  to  add  greatly  to  that  triamph,  for  we  have  seen 
the  leaders  of  the  Tory  parly  at  great  banqoets  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  dancing  with  a  sort  of  grotesqae  exnlta- 
tioa  at  the  snccess  of  tlie  principle  of  which  they  have  all 
along  been  the  stoutest  opponents,  ai^d  which  they  have 
declared  in  their  speeohes  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitotion  and  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  To  crown 
the  whole  thing,  we  have  seen  Lord  Derby,  the  last  defender  of 
protection,  the  last  and  firmest  bulwark  against  democracy — 
we  have  seen  him  exhibiting  himself  in  defence  of  free  trade 
and  household  suSrage  on  the  platform  of  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  in  Manchester.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  sappose  that 
onr  friends  the  Tories  will  still  have  faith,  for  their  credulity 
is  witii6Qt  limit,  and  still  believe  in  him — they  mast  believe 
in  somebody — and  that  Lord  Derby  will  stand  as  a  sort  of 
saint  in  the  political  calendar  of  the  Conservative  party. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  past,  which  is  full  of  interest, 
fall  of  material  for  astonishment.  The  future,  which  is  not 
80  clear,  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  is  fall  also  of  anxiety, 
because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  matter  will  have  to 
be  discussed  in  Parliament  before  long  which  will  excite  to  a 
great  extent  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  in  all  probability 
may  excite  the  heat  and  the  animosity  of  parties.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  country  is  not  completed,  as  we  well  know,  by 
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this  Bill.  We  who  have  been  active  promoters  of  lUfonn 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  yeara  never  limited  our 
demands  to  the  mere  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  boroughs.  It 
is  not  enongb  that  men  shonld  have  votes ;  I  woold  undertake, 
as  I  have  said  before,  to  give  a  vote  to  eveiy  matt  in  the 
kingdom,  and  yet  I  coold  so  arrange  matters  that  the 
Parliament  would  not  only  be  not  more  popular  or  democratic, 
but  less  so  than  it  was  before.  At  this  moment  there  are  in 
EngUnd  and  Wales  about  fifty-six  small  towns  with  a 
population  ranging  from  3,000  to  8,000  each,  which  nnder 
the  new  Bill  will  return  fifly-siz  members ;  those  fifty-six 
members,  one  for  each  borough,  will  be  returned  by  a  popu- 
lation not  much  more  than  half  tbe  population  of  Manchester 
or  Birmingham.  The  result  would  not  have  been  so  bad 
provided  tiiose  Members  actually  represented  the  persons  in 
whose  names  they  profess  to  speak,  but  the  real  fact  is,  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  constituents  of  those  boroughs  as 
yon  see  them  placed  upon  the  registers  of  electors.  Last 
spring  I  was  down,  in  Somersetshire,  and  I  saw  half-a-dozen 
gentlemen  from  a  small  and  interesting  town  there.  They 
came  to  talk  to  me  about  politics,  and  I  asked  them  what 
would  become  of  their  borough,  which  at  present  returns  two 
Membersj  if  one  of  those  Members  were  taken  away.  The 
answer  was,  '  So  long  as  we  have  two  Members  we  have  a 
&ir  chance  of  returning  one  Liberal,  and  we  generally  do  it ; 
bat  when  we  shall  have  only  one  Member  to  retnm,  Mr.  So 
and  So ' — mentioning  the  name  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood whom  I  do  not  now  remember — '  and  the  Cathedral 
will  be  too  strong  for  us.'  Therefore  in  that  borough,  hitherto 
divided  between  the  two  parties,  Mr.  So  and  So  and  the  Cathe- 
dral will  return  the  one  Member,  and  he  will  sit  on  the  Tory  side 
of  tbe  HoQse.  He  will  not  represent  the  free  voice  or  voices  of 
the  people  of  the  town,  but  thoee  voices  which  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  that  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  of  that  Cathedral  influence,  which  is  very  strong  in  the 
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borough.  That  is  but  one  inetance  of  nearly  all  these  boroughs. 
There  are  very  few  of  these  fifty-six  which  really  have  any 
proper  qualification  for  representation  at  all ;  and  so  long  as 
you  have  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  a  very  large  section  of 
Members  returned  in  this  way,  you  will  see  at  once  that  the 
popular  voice  of  the  country — the  voice  of  the  great  con- 
stituencies like  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  a 
score  of  others — will  have  nothing  like  its  proper  influence  in 
Parliament,  because  two  men  returned  from  a  great  town  in 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  will  find  themselves  met  by  two  men 
returned  from  two  villages  somewhere  in  the  South  or  the 
West.  All  this  will  have  to  be  changed  very  greatly  before 
the  subject  of  Reform  is  really  settled. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  question  of  the 
Ballot,  and  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  it  for  a  momtnt  or  two. 
The  other  day,  in  one  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  Ormskirk 
or  Southport,  you  who  have  read  those  speeches  will  remember 
that  reference  was  mads  to  the  Ballot,  and  while  I  was  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  anything  should  have  been  said  against 
it,  I  took  comfort  when  I  found  that  so  little  could  he  sud. 
What  was  Eaid  was  mainly  this,  that  in  this  country  we  were 
accustomed  to  the  rule  and  principle  that  public  duties  should 
be  performed  in  public,  and  that  is  only  a  slight  elaboration 
of  the  old  statement  that  the  Ballot  would  be  nn-English. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  nearly  all  the  English  who  formed 
colonies,  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  find  the 
Ballot  a  most  admirable  machinery  for  elections,  and  it  is 
there  universally  accepted  as  the  means  by  which  public 
duties  may  be  performed  in  public.  Take  a  court  of 
justice.  That  is  held  in  publia  People  may  come  in  as 
they  like,  the  reporters  take  notes  of  the  proceedings,  and 
the  judge  and  jury  are  before  the  public,  but  the  jury  itself 
discusses  and  deliberates  and  comes  to  its  conclusion  in 
secret,  and  it  is  nnderstood  to  be  very  dishonourable  in  any 
juryman,  after  the  jury  have  given  their  verdict,  to  inform 
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say  person  not  upon  the  jnry,  any  oataider,  as  to  what  waa 
the  particular  view  of  any  member  of  the  jory.  It  is  felt  to 
be  essential  for  the  right  performance  of  that  important  duty 
that  the  jnry  should  retire,  and  that  its  deliberations  and  con- 
clufiionB  should  be  in  secret.  Then  take  Parliament.  Parliament 
is  open  to  the  public  ;  people  come  in ;  the  reporters  are  there ; 
and  every  morning,  if  yoa  read  the  papers,  yoa  may  know 
more  of  what  has  been  done  in  Parliament  than  anybody  in 
the  House  itself.  That  is  all  pubhc ;  but  the  Cabinet  does 
not  sit  in  public ;  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen  hold  their 
deliberations  and  come  to  their  conclusions  in  secret ;  and  it 
is  only  when  a  great  result  has  to  be  explained  to  the  public 
in  Parliament  that  the  matter  becomes  in  any  degree  open  to 
the  public.  So  with  regard  to  elections,  they  would  be  in 
public ;  the  returning  ofiScers,  the  agents  of  the  candidates, 
they  would  all  be  in  public ;  everything  would  be  fully  known 
except  the  individual  vote  of  the  individual  elector — that 
would  be  deposited  in  the  ballot-box,  or  nm ;  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  town  and  the  constituency,  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  nobody  would  know  what  is  the  result  of 
the  poll.  Every  man  voting  would  thus  be  enabled  to  give 
his  vote  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscientious  convictions, 
entirely  unfettered  or  uninfluenced  by  any  other  consider- 
ations; and  the  result,  I  will  venture  to  say,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  would  give,  in  a  more  &ithfnl  manner  than  is 
possible  under  the  present  system,  the  actual  conscientious 
verdict  of  the  constituency  to  which  the  appeal  should  be 
made.  I  hope  at  the  next  election  that  this  question  of  the 
Ballot  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Liberal  party  everywhere, 
and  completely  discussed.  I  do  not  go  into  it  any  further 
now,  because  at  some,  perhaps,  not  distant  time,  I  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  devoting  an  hour  at  least  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  this  question,  so  as  to  show  its  vast  advantages, 
not  to  the  Liberal  party  alone,  but  to  the  public,  and  to  show 
the  utterly  flim^  and  untenable  character  of  the  objections 
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wbtch  are  made  to  it  even  by  the  few  eminent  men  ivho  have 
discussed  the  matter  in  an  adverse  sense. 

Before  I  coadude  there  is  one  other  question  to  wbich 
reference  has  been  made,  and  which  I  think  it  would  not  be 
right  for  me  to  pass  by.  I  mean  the  question  of  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  eay  anytJiin^ 
in  the  way  of  explanation  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
grieTa&ces  mider  which  the  Irish  people  have  laboured,  nor  of 
the  remedies  which  oug^ht  long  ago  to  have  been  implied. 
I  have  done  this  frequently,  both  at  publie  meetings  and 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  One  thing,  at 
any  rate,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  with  regard  t«  them,  that 
I  entirely  disagree  with  those  who,  when  any  crisis  or  trouble 
arises,  say  that  you  must  first  of  all  preserve  order,  you  must 
pnt  down  all  disloyalty  and  disobedience  to  the  law,  you  must 
assert  the  snpremacy  of  the  Government,  and  then  consider 
the  grievances  that  are  complained  of  Generally  after  having 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  having  made  what 
they  call  peace  under  the  terrors  of  the  law,  the  grievances 
are  forgotten,  and  there  is  no  consideration  of  them.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  Ireland  for  300  years.  The  great  pre- 
server there  has  been  the  gallows.  Of  late  years  the  barbarity 
of  the  law  has  but  rarely  exhibited  itself ;  but  in  fonu» 
years  the  number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  by  the  law  in 
Ireland  was  something  wonderful  and  appalling  to  think  of. 
Kow,  twenty  years  ago  many  of  you  will  recollect  that  in 
Ireland,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  eons, 
the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,  there  were  held  in  Ireland  meetings 
of  vast  numbers  of  the  people,  equal  probably  in  number  to 
the  meetings  that  were  held  a  year  ago  in  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  in  London.  Those  meet- 
ings were  held  to  condemn  certain  things  that  were  evil 
in  Ireland,  to  demand  remedies,  to  even  insist  that  there 
should  be  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  onion  between  the  two 
countries,  for  many  thought  that  only  an  Irish  Parliament 
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could  abolish  the  miserieB  of  Ireland ;  hut  there  is  not  one  of 
yoa  that  can  point  to  any  single  or  great  meaenre  of  justice 
which  was  given  to  Ireland  in  coDsequeoee  of  thcee  great 
meetioifs.  They  were  on  the  other  eide  of  the  Channel. 
They  did  not  frighten  Lord  Derby  like  the  meetings  of  last 
year;  they  were  not  so  near  home,  and  the  Governmeat  in 
London  always  knew  that  they  could  count  upon  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  any  great  mischief  being  done 
across  the  Channel.  The  grievances  were  not  remedied,  th« 
demands  of  the  people  were  not  conceded ;  nothing  has 
been  done  in  Ireland  except  under  the  influence  of  terror. 

If  you  go  back  to  the  first  time  when  the  horrible  penal 
laws  were  ameliorated,  you  will  find  it  was  during  the  time 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  when  the  Government 
in  London  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  have  a  great  war  with 
the  colonies  on  hand  along  with  disaffection  in  Ireland,  that 
the  penal  laws  were  mitigated  to  some  extent.  In  1829  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  passed,  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  admitted  it  was  passed  because  he  would  not  take 
ihe  responsibility  of  civil  war.  Afterwards,  when  a  great 
famine  took  place,  a  Foot  Law  was  passed  for  Ireland,  and 
the  Encumbered  Es^tes  Court  was  established  in  order  that 
the  sale  of  land  might  be  made  more  free;  but  except  under 
the  pressure  of  some  great  emergency,  no  man  can  point  to 
anything  great  or  good  having  been  done  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  the  Irish  nation.  But  if  these  huge  meetings 
were  disregarded,  what  was  more  natural  or  inevitable  than  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  people,  not  reasoning  well,  stimulated 
by  an  impassioned  feeling  of  the  wrongs  done  to  their  country, 
should  descend  into  the  ranks,  the  odious  and  criminal  ranks, 
of  a  dark  conspiracy  ?  If  last  year  Parliament  had  refused  to 
extend  the  franchise,  if  all  our  great  meetings  had  been  held 
in  vain,  if  the  popular  voice  bad  risen  so  that  all  the  world 
ehonld  have  heard  it  but  the  deaf  members  of  the  Imperial 
Ijegtfilature,  you  would  have  had  in  England,  I  will  not  say  a 
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dark  and  a  criminal  cooepiracy,  Liit  yon  would  have  had  men 
who  would  gradually  have  worked  their  way  among  the 
people,  and  would  have  inutructed  them  in  principles  and  in 
practices  which  are  near  akin  to  the  worst  form  of  criminal 
conspiracy.  There  is  nothing  so  safe  as  great  meetings. 
Come  together ;  look  each  other  in  the  face  j  let  the  men  who 
comprehend  the  things  discuss  them  fairly  before  you ;  consider 
them  well  for  yourselves  j  vote  by  an  open  free  vote  in  favour 
of  the  policy  that  you  require,  and  then  let  your  rulers  take 
that  voice  as  significant  of  the  will  of  the  country,  and  let  them 
bend  to  it  and  give  the  country  that  which  it  demands.  That 
has  never  been  done  for  Ireland,  and  it  is  on  this  ground,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  you  have  at  this  moment  the  terrible  and 
calamitous  state  of  things  that  exists. 

In  America  you  have  another  Ireland — an  Ireland  which 
does  not  fear  the  Government  in  Ireland — an  Ireland 
which  is  full  of  passion  with  regard  to  what  it  believes 
to  be  the  sufferings  of  the  country  which  has  been  left. 
Many  of  the  men  who  hold  these  views  are  capable,  and 
many  of  them  desperate;  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
deeds — what  shall  I  say? — deeds  of  cruelty  and  of  blood 
in  the  course  of  a  most  envenomed  and  sanguinary  civil 
war;  and,  freed  now  from  that  war,  what  is  more  likely 
than  that  they  should  turn  the  instruction  they  have  received 
to  purposes  which  they  believe  in  some  degree  patriotic  ?  If 
the  Government  of  England,  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  it  is  called,  had  been  a  Government  of  states- 
men, does  any  man  in  the  world  believe  they  would  have 
allowed  things  to  come  to  such  a  pass  as  this?  If  your  lead- 
ing and  eminent  men,  instead  of  clamouring  constantly  for 
office  bad  undertaken  to  teach  the  people  what  was  true, 
great  things  might  have  been  done.  Ireland  might  have 
been  tranquilj  and  the  kingdom  might  long  ago  have  been 
united.  As  it  is,  see  what  a  position  we  are  in.  The  whole 
civilised  world  points  to  our  condition.     The  newspapers  of 
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France,  of  Qermanj,  and  even  of  Italy,  fall  of  trouble  as  ahe 
is  just  noir,  and  the  newspapers  of  tbe  United  States,  discuss 
with  great  freedom,  but  with  more  or  less  fairness,  the 
condition  of  this  country  with  respect  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Ireland.  They  do  not  now  write  abont  Poland,  or  Hungary^ 
or  Venice,  but  they  write  about  Ireland,  and  they  point  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  say  that  we  have  not  done  onr 
duty  towards  onr  sister  country.  And  whatever  be  the  crimin- 
ality which  we  all  now  deplore  and  condemn,  a  responsibility 
that  can  neither  be  weighed  nor  measured  rests  upon  us,  the 
people  of  England.  Now,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  aa  a 
nation  and  people,  we  have  lost  greatly  in  character  by  the 
state  of  things  existing  between  England  and  Ireland ;  aud  if 
it  were  not  a  delicate  subject  to  treat  upon,  one  which  I  now 
think  it  better  to  avoid,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  greatly 
we  have  lost  in  national  power  and  moral  influence  with  other 
nations,  and  especially  with  regard  to  our  powers  of  defence. 
Take  one  point  only,  the  question  of  taxes.  Many  people  can 
tmdergtand  the  question  of  taxes  who  tannot  understand  any 
other  question.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  tbe  exact  figures, 
bat  I  suppose  that  at  this  moment  we  are  supporting  out  of 
the  Imperial  taxation  a  force  of  25,000  men  in  Ireland  to 
keep  the  peace  of  a  country  that  we  have  ruled  over — abso- 
lutely ruled — for  so  many  hundred  years — which  has  been 
under  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  so 
many  generations.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  in  Ireland 
from  12,000  to  15,000  police,  equal  to  the  very  finest  soldiers 
in  tbe  quality  of  the  men,  in  drill  and  in  discipline.  This  is 
not  all ;  we  have  at  this  moment  in  Canada,  3,000  or  4,000 
miles  away,  about  15,000  soldiers  paid  out  of  the  taxes  of  this 
country — and  why  are  they  in  Canada?  In  order  that  th^ 
may  confront,  and  if  necessary  drive  back,  the  Irishmen  in  the 
United  States;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  tbe  good  faith  and  honour  of 
their  Government,  there  is  no  doubt  hut  that,  great  trouble — 
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far  greater  than  any  we  have  yet  seen — would  have  arieen  on 
that  frontier  between  the  Irishmen  in  the  United  States  and 
the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  in  Canada.  Well,  then,  we 
have  from  50,000  to  55,000  men  whom  every  one  of  ns  has  to 
help  to  maintain.  We  do  not  want  them  for  any  other 
purpose  than  those  I  have  mentioned  either  in  Ireland  or  in 
Canada,  because  the  Irish  people  are  a  dis(x>ntented  and 
insulted  people,  having  grievMices  which  they  constantly 
explain,  but  which  we  have  hitherto  refused  to  look  at  or 
lefueed  to  remedy,  and  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  them  which 
any  sensible  man  among  us  will  not  say  that  we  ought  to 
have  remedied  them  witbout  being  asked.  To  do  so  would 
not  diminish  our  power  of  action  in  the  least  degree.  Nay,  it 
would  strengthen  it  for  every  purpose,  and  remove  from  ns 
the  very  greatest  disgrace  that  has  ever  in  our  time,  or  in 
recent  periods,  settled  on  the  character  and  reputation  of 
England.  We  shall  see  by  and  by  whether  the  present 
Crovemment  is  capable  of  dealing  with  this  question. 

Sir  Biohert  Peel,  when  he  resigned  office  upon  one  occasion, 
admitted  candidly  that  Ireland  was  bis  difficulty,  not  because 
he  had  not  done  his  beet  to  deal  with  it,  but  because  of  the 
party  that  sat  behind  him  and  the  stolid  opinion  which  then 
prevailed  widely  in  the  country  j  that  he  dared  not  propose  to 
Parliament  the  measures  which  he  knew  were  essential  to  the 
pacification  of  Ireland.  He  knew  that  if  he  proposed  them  be 
would  have  been  driven  from  the  leadership  of  his  party. 
Therefore,  he  carried  on  the  Government  as  long  as  he  conld 
doing  his  best,  although  he  failed  at  the  last,  confessing  that 
Ireland  was  his  great  difficulty.  What,  then,  can  the  Tory 
party  do  with  Ireland?  There  is  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Tory  party  have  bad 
such  full  and  perfect  opportunities  as  they  have  had  in 
Ireland.  They  have  had  an  Established  Church  to  their 
heart's  content.  They  have  usurped  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  given  it  to  a  small  sectioD,  whose 
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whole  nnmber  does  not  mncli  exceed  the  population  of  all 
Manchester  and  Salford.  They  hare  had  nearly  all  the  land 
in  the  hands  of  great  proprietors — nearly  all  the  m^etrates 
have  been  chosen  from  these  landowners  and  the  Protestant 
party.  They  have  had  any  amount  of  soldiery  and  police. 
There  is  not  a  single  thing  that  the  most  obtuse  and  bigoted 
Tory  can  desire  which  has  not  been  employed  most  fully  and 
completely  in  Ireland;  but  unfortunately  for  the  Tories,  their 
only  specific  when  danger  arises  is  terror.  They  have  no 
security  for  allegiance,  and  do  not  comprehend  any  but  that 
which  consists  in  powerlessness  to  rebel ;  and  the  consequence 
is  now  that  I  fear  they  will  act  as  in  time  past,  enter  on  re- 
pressive measures  of  the  most  stringent  character,  will  enforce 
a  severe  adminiBtration  of  the  law,  and  will  call  on  the  people 
of  England  to  support  them  in  all  that  is  severe.  I  could 
make  some  excuse  for  a  severe  administration  of  the  law,  if  I  saw 
that  its  administration  would  rapidly  advance  measures  which ' 
are  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  a  disloyal  people.  At  present 
I  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  Perhaps  when  Parliament  opens 
we  may  hear  something,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no 
man  in  Ireland  who  is  a  greater  traitor  to  the  Queen  and  the 
laws  of  this  country  than  a  Minister  who  continues  to  hold 
office,  and  is  at  the  same  time  not  enlightened  enough,  who 
has  not  moral  courage  enough,  to  recommend  to  the  Crown 
and  to  propose  to  Parliament  measures  of  justice  for  the 
pacification  of  Ireland.  Do  not  let  me  be  understood  as  saying 
that  if  there  were  a  change  of  Governmeut  this  question  would 
be  grappled  with  with  the  force  which  is  necessary.  There  are 
men  among  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  who  have  fair 
sentiments  with  regard  to  Ireland,  hut  who,  whenever  they 
treat  of  this  question,  are  afraid  of  dealing  with  it  as  it  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  therefore  it  might  be  necessary,  if  there 
were  a  change  of  Government — suppose  that  change  of  Govern- 
ment were  such  as  people  generally  expect — to  stimulate  by 
vigorous  language  and  by  a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion 
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the  timid  coaneels  of  those  who  might  Bucceed  the  present 
Government  when  it  resigng  office.  But  the  more  I  consider 
this  question,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  its  indescribable 
eerionsness.  I  foresee  many  possibilities,  and  I  am  sare  that 
what  I  foresee  is  not  without  foundation,  but  I  cannot  and 
I  dare  not  discuss  them  before  this  audience.  I  think 
that  there  are  such  penis  as  for  a  long  time  this  country  has 
not  known,  and  that  it  requires  great  resolution  and  wisdom, 
such  act  we  do  not  often  find  in  oar  Governments,  to  meet  them 
as  they  require  to  be  met.  If  Ireland  is  to  be  made  content, 
if  her  wounds  are  to  be  healed,  if  there  is  to  be  henceforth 
what  there  never  has  yet  been — a  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland — if  the  sceptre  of  the  Queen,  representing 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  shall  ever  be  of  equal  authority  east 
and  west  of  the  Channel,  this  must  be  done,  and  this  can 
only  be  done,  by  meaBures  of  great  statesmanship  and  of 
justice.  The  morals  of  the  turf,  whether  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  Parliament  or  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Cabinet,  will  feil  here. 
The  disease  which  we  are  discussing  is  one  of  a  different 
character.  There  are  remedies,  unless  it  be  that  the  remedies 
are  too  late.  Has  this  country  fallen  so  low  that  it  can 
produce  no  statesman  equal  to  these  things  ?  I  say  the  man 
who,  leading  the  counsels  of  the  Queen's  Government,  shall 
grasp  this  great  qnestion  and  conclude  it — who  shall  com- 
prehend the  remedies,  shall  administer  them,  and  shall  make 
them  law — ^will  do  that  which  in  future  time  the  pen  of  history 
will  delight  to  trace.  He  will  to  the  very  full  gratify  the 
noblest  ambition  of  his  mind,  and  he  will  build  up  for  himself 
a  lasting  memorial  in  the  happiness  and  the  gratitude  of  4 
regenerated  nation. 
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[Od  thi*  div  *  ImaUut  wm  giran  bj  Hr.  J.  8.  Wrigbt,  the  Chiunnku  of  tba 
Kimingbaiii  ChaoibeT  of  Commerce,  to  the  utiMUU  irbo  had,  kt  tbe  in- 
■tsDce  of  tbe  Soeietj  of  AiU,  *irited  tbe  Fui*  BihiHtitai.     Sevenl  of  the 

facturei  were  rmrning  trom  the  riTmliy  of  toragoef,  u)d  were  nigent 
that  the  Qmenunent  of  tbe  eonntiT  ihoold  give  asuitMice,  bj  pnblic 
gnnti,  to  techcicml  edactdoo.] 

Bepo&e  I  eay  anything  upon  the  special  object  of  this 
meeting,  I  most  be  allowed  to  thank  yon  for  the  most  kind 
expressions  which  yon  have  used  with  regard  to  me.  I  am 
veiy  Borry  that  there  should  be  any  great  snbject  on  which 
yoa  and  I  are  sapposed  veiy  much  to  differ,  bat  if  there  be 
snch  I  can  only  say  that  I  ^ve  yoa  that  full  credit  for  purity 
of  intention  and  for  honest  coavictions  which  you  give  me, 
and  I  hope  that  in  our  walk  through  life,  though  we  do  not 
take  exactly  the  same  course,  we  may  have  the  honest  inten- 
tion  of  doing  something  if  we  can  to  help  forward  the  one 
great  end  which  you  have  described  as  tiie  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-men  and  of  our  common  country. 

With  regard  to  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  I  feel  myself 
lather  as  if  I  had  been  entrapped  on  this  occasion,  because 
my  mind  has  not  for  a  long  time  past  been  running  much  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  I  find  myself  in  the  state  of 
some  of  our  Conservative  friends  who  are  being  dr^fged  on  at 
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a  rate  which  almost  bewilders  them.  There  is  a  vcty  feverish 
anxiety  abroad  to  do  something  for  the  edueation  of  the 
people.  Years  ago,  in  discossing  the  qnestion  of  the  Saffrage, 
I  have  often  argaed  that  the  ignorance  in  which  we  find 
a  very  large  proportion  of  onr  popolation  was  in  itself  a  fact 
etrongly  condemnatory  of  the  character,  and  I  will  say  the 
really  nnpopnlar  character,  of  the  present  Government.  I 
ventured  to  make  a  prediction  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
if  by  any  means  we  could  have  in  this  country  a  thorough 
representation  of  the  people — I  speak  not  now  of  any  par- 
ticalar  franchise,  be  it  nniversal  or  household,  or  something 
short  of  that,  but  a  representation  which  should  be  a  Urge 
and  fair  and  honest  representation  of  the  people — three  years 
would  not  oUpee  before  we  shonld  have  establisbed  some 
general  system  of  instnictioD,  not  for  the  rich  or  for  every- 
body, but  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  live  upon 
their  labour  and  their  weekly  wages.  Well,  we  have  had 
a  Bill  passed  which  approaches  in  the  litnita  of  the  boroughs 
to  that  which  the  most  democratic  have  aspired  after  in  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  and  before  that  Bill  has  come  into 
operation,  and  while  people  are  only  looking  at  it  and 
wondering  what  it  will  turn  out  and  what  it  will  become, 
everybody  has  found  out  that  the  people  are  not  educated, 
and  there  is  a  general  rnsh  into  a  new  field  of  political  action, 
and  an  excitement  upon  the  subject  which  is  greater  than 
has  existed  in  any  previous  time  within  our  memory.  It  is 
a  very  happy  thing  to  say  that  a  good  many  ohstrnctions — 
cobwebs,  I  may  call  them,  though  something  more  formidable 
and  stronger — are  being  swept  away  under  the  influence  of 
this  new  feeling.  I  believe  that  some  of  t^e  assumptions  of 
zealous  members  of  the  Established  Church  with  regard  to 
the  quesUon  of  education  are  being  abandoned,  and  that  some 
of  the  scrupulous  objectiona  held  by  zealous  men  among  the 
Nonconformists  are  also  found  to  be  things  that  are  not 
tenable,  and  that  they  are  disappearing  from  the  field. 
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But  etill,  with  all  one's  g^tificatioiij  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  there  is  not  something  like  a  precipitancy  and 
rashness  in  the  propositions  which  are  heing  submitted  to 
the  pnhlic,  and  perhaps  I  shall  he  ohliged  before  I  sit  down 
to  throw  a  little  cold  water  on  some  things  that  are  being 
saidj  and  which  good  men  zealously  advocate,  I  do  not 
believe  in  everything  being  done  hy  the  Government,  and 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  who  has  taken  such  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  rather  surprised  me, 
especially  as  he  comes,  I  believe,  from  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  where  the  people  are  generally  considered  to  he  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  think  there  is  very  doubtful 
wisdom  in  proclaiming  that  everything  that  is  to  be  done, 
or  almost  everything,  should  be  done  by  the  Government.  Aa 
regards  the  expense,  if  the  Government  did  not  spend  so 
much  as  it  does  unnecessarily  and  unwisely  in  other  directions 
it  would  be  very  easjr,  with  far  less  national  expenditure  than 
we  have  now,  to  do  far  more  than  tlie  greatest  enthusiast 
asks  to  be  done  with  regard  to  this  particular  question.  But 
at  present,  as  far  as  I  can  see  into  the  matter,  I  should  not  ask 
the  Government,  either  by  grants  or  by  rates,  by  one  or  the 
other,  or  by  tbe  two  combined,  to  do  anything  for  public 
education  except  for  that  class  of  the  people  whose  condition 
is  one  of,  I  will  say,  to  a  great  extent,  deplorable  ignorance, 
and  is  the  result  of  very  great  neglect  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Government  in  past  times.  Now,  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
population,  whether  in  (own  or  country,  as  we  bU  know 
— perfectly  well  know,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  figures 
to  the  contrary,— 4he  mass  of  the  labouring  population  is  not 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  with  regard  to  its  education. 
I  believe  it  is  infinitely  below  that  of  Prussia,  and 
I  think  also  of  Switzerland,  and  infinitely  below  that 
of  the  corresponding  class,  if  there  be  a  corresponding  class, 
in  the  Northern  States  of  the  American  Union.  For  all 
above  there  are  ample  means— I  mean  the  middle  class  and 
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the  class  abore  them,  who  have  certainly  the  means  of 
edacating^  their  children  if  they  choose  to  do  it.  I  do  not 
see  exactly  where  the  remedy  ia.  There  may  be  much  done 
with  regard  to  the  better  application  of  the  endowments  that 
exist.  There  is  no  doubt  a  prodigiooe  annual  income  throagh- 
oat  the  country  which  proceeds  from  the  piety,  or  some  other 
quality,  of  our  ancestors :  on  this,  special  sections  of  the  people 
have  laid  hold,  and  from  this  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  a  great  extent  has  been  excl  aded ;  and  much  might  be  made 
of  that.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  t^e  necessity  or  the  wisdom 
of  the  Government  making  any  special  provision  for  that 
class  of  the  people  whose  means  are  suffident  for  the  education 
of  their  own  children,  and  therefore  I  confine  myself  in  my 
view  of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  that  very  large  portion 
of  the  people  who  have  no  property  but  their  weekly 
incomes,  and  who  at  present  have  not  the  means — and  have 
not  the  disposition  either  to  contribute  of  what  means  they 
have — sufficient  to  procure  the  education  for  themselves. 
I  dare  say,  with  regard  to  the  middle  classes,  when  we  get 
lid  a  little  more  of  sectarian  differences,  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  in  no  very  considerable  time  to  establish 
institutions  which  are  more  of  a  collegiate  character  than 
those  which  now  exist,  and  education  might  be  forwarded 
among  them  by  their  own  voluntary  combinations.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  apply  to  Government  for  them. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  technical  education,  I  under- 
stand that  technical  education  means  the  teaching  of  tnules, 
or  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  sncceseful  manu- 
&ctureB  are  based.  Now,  suppose  we  had  in  this  country 
all  the  working  people  educated, — I  mean  thus  &r,  that  every 
boy  and  girl  among  them,  as  near  as  could  be,  should 
nnderstand  how  to  read,  should  comprehend  what  was  read, 
should  go  through  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  had 
that  little  general  knowledge  which  every  child  picks  up  at 
Bchool — such  as  a  little  knowledge  of  history,  a  little  know- 
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ledge  of  geography,  aad  probably  a  little  knowledge  of  dmw- 
inff, — anppoeing  that  this  knowledge  was  univereal  among 
all  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  what  else  would  be 
neoeeaaryP  You  would  find  from  out  of  that  vast  body  that 
there  would  be  certun  boys  who  could  by  no  means  be  kept 
down  to  the  level  at  which  they  left  school.  There  would 
be  found  in  their  mind  and  brain  an  ene^y  compelling  them 
to  do  something  more,  and  the  desire  to  do  it,  so  that  if 
you  set  them  upon  Salisbury  Plain  without  anybody  within 
five  miles  of  them,  still  they  would  carry  on  in  some  way  or 
other  their  educatioD,  and  would  become  technically  educated, 
because  one  would  be  led  into  one  branch  and  another  into 
another,  and  these  children,  specially  ^fled  as  you  find  some 
children  in  all  ranks  of  life,  woald  become  your  leaders  in  all 
yonr  various  arts  and  manufactures.  In  my  opinion,  then,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  have  much  of  what  is  called  technical 
training  for  particular  trades.  I  have  never  heard  in  the 
United  States — I  speak,  of  course,  under  correction — that 
there  has  been  much,  or  anything,  done  in  the  formation  of 
what  we  call  technical  education ;  and  yet  I  will  undertake 
to  say  that,  looking  to  the  short  period  during  which  the 
United  States  have  been  a  considerable  nation,  there  is  no 
nation  in  the  world  that  has  surpassed  the  United  States  in 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  them  in  manufacturing 
intelligence.  Mr.  Dixon  spoke  of  the  inventive  &Gulty  of 
the  Americans.  I  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  offered  to  the  world  more  valuable  inventions  daring 
the  last  forty  years  than  all  Europe  pnt  together.  Now  this 
has  not  arisen  from  the  technical  education  of  the  people, 
but  it  has  arisen  from  this — that  in  the  Unit«d  States  there 
is  no  class  of  the  people  that  is  not  sufficiently  educated  to  be 
able  to  read  and  to  comprehend  and  to  think;  and  that,  I 
maintain,  is  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  progress.  Look 
at  oar  condition  in  this  country.  The  great  rich  class  have 
no  stimulus  whatsoever  to  make  any  exertions.     What  could 
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stimulate  a  man  who  is  a  lord  with  a  great  estate,  or  a 
conntiy  gentleman  with  a  great  estate,  or  a  rich  man  of 
almost  any  kind, — what  could  stimulate  that  man  as  a  rule 
to  do  anything  more?  He  is  comfortably  placed  in  life; 
he  is  looked  on  with  so  mnob  respect  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  kind  of  stimulus  which  conld  induce  him  to  make  any 
great  effmrt.  If  you  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale  in  this 
country,  you  will  find  I  know  not  bow  many  millions  of 
people  totally  unable  to  make  thoee  efibrts,  because  they  have 
no  education  whatever,  and  their  whole  life  is  a  mere  scramble 
to  get  a  living.  They  have  no  opportunity,  as  they  have  no 
aspiration,  for  any  great  discovery  or  invention.  Bat  in  the 
United  States  yoa  have  not  that  great  and  idle  class,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  great  poor  and  depressed  class,  on  the 
other.  The  whole  population  is  more  like  what  we  ghonid  be 
in  this  conntry  if  we  lopped  off  the  rich  from  one  end  of  the 
scale  and  the  poor  from  the  other,  and  instead  of  having 
5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  persons  out  of  whom  you  can  get 
ao  invention  and  progress,  you  had  the  whole  35,000,000  of 
people  equal  to  the  effort ;  then  from  that  vast  reservoir  of 
boman  power,  of  human  intellect,  and  of  human  energy  you 
would  get  those  great  efforts  which  we  are  totally  unable 
to  make^  &om  the  circumstance  that  our  very  rich  have  no 
stimulus  to  make  exertions,  and  onr  very  poor  and  very 
ignorant  have  no  power  to  do  so. 

I  maintain,  that  if  we  were  to  establish  throughout  the 
country  a  system  of  primary  education,  simple  but  sound, 
and  give  to  the  people  the  power  to  read  and  to  think,  we 
should  lay  a  broad  and  great  foundation  from  which  would 
arise  almost  all  else  that  we  want.  With  regard  to  the 
distinct  and  special  education,  about  which  some  gentlemen 
have  been  eloquent,  and  about  which  we  have  heard  so  mnofa 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  my  lamented  liriend 
Mr.  Cobden,  referring  on  one  occasion  to  the  condition 
of  Prussia,  said  that   the   Prussians  were  the   Yankees  of 
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Europe,  and,  from  their  education,  he  believed  they  would 
be  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe,  because  they  had 
followed  in  a  very  Urge  extent,  and  although  not  exactly 
in  the  same  way,  the  Byetem  of  the  United  States  of  en- 
deavouring to  give  a  sound  edncaUon  to  their  whole  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  future  the  strength  of  nations  will 
depend  veiy  much  upon  this  possession — I  do  not  mean  their 
strength  when  in  war,  although  it  adds  very  much  to  tha^— 
but  in  the  progress  of  invention  and  manufacture,  in  the 
creation  of  wealth,  in  the  consciousness  of  self-respect,  and 
in  everything  that  really  t«nde  to  make  one  nation  greater 
than  another. 

Mr,  Aitken  has  spoken  of  the  Kensington  Museum.  I 
do  not  know  very  much  about  it,  but  certainly  Mr.  Cole 
is  a  very  pleasant  person,  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years.  I  find  him  very  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
bis  office.  At  the  same  time  I  find  him  assailed  by  a  great 
number  of  persons,  But  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  person 
to  be  actively  engaged  in  anything  without  coming  in  con- 
tact unpleasantly  with  somebody  or  other.  Nothing  could 
be  more  reasonable  and  proper  than  that  we  should  have 
a  good  museum  in  Birmingham,  another  in  Manchester,  and 
one  in  Sheffield,  and  bo  on,  to  allow  opportunities  for  the 
young,  and  for  the  old  too,  if  they  choose  to  see  what  is 
excellent  in  manu&cture  and  art,  and  for  the  purpose  of  study 
and  observation.  But  really  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  to 
the  Government  for  that.  There  are  some  very  rich  men  in 
Birmingham,  although  it  is  said  they  are  not  so  rich  as  some 
of  the  people  of  Manchester ;  but  the  people  of  Manchester, 
you  must  bear  in  mind,  are  not  nearly  so  rich  as  th^  were 
some  time  ago.  The  sum  of  z5,ooo^.  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  establishing  a  museum  for  a  place  like  Birmingham, 
It  is  not  a  very  large  sum  to  raise.  There  are  persons  in 
Birmingham  who  might  give  5000^.,  and  who  would  not  find 
themselves   poorer  next   day  or  lees  able   to  command  the 
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luxuries  of  life.  Id  the  United  States  they  do  it  far  more 
than  here,  and  I  eappose  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in 
this  country  we  have  a  very  powerful  class  a  long  way  np 
above  most  of  us,  and  there  is  a  general  EtHving  to  get  up 
there,  to  make  eldest  sons  and  families,  and  to  get  into  the 
titled  or  aristocratic  order.  Men  who  have  any  of  those 
amhitious  like  to  keep  their  money  together,  and  they  fre- 
quently forget  something  far  higher  and  nobler.  Many 
people  in  America — there  have  been  some  in  this  country — 
but  there  are  many  in  the  United  States  who  set  apart  large 
donations  for  great  public  purposes.  I  could  mention  some 
of  those  gentlemen  if  necessary,  though  they  are  not  per- 
sonally known  to  me.  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  is  that 
among  our  very  rich  men  there  are  not  more  who  will  set 
apart  a  portion  of  their  wealth  for  objects  such  as  those  of 
which  we  have  been  Bpeaking.  There  are  many  men  in 
Birmingham — still  more  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and 
London — who  in  giving  10,000/.  or  20,000/.,  or  even  50,000/., 
would  be  in  no  degree  injuring  themselves,  but  would  be 
accomplishing  an  object  of  the  very  highest  order  in  devoting 
their  riches  to  the  elevation  and  advantage  of  those  who  have 
been  less  Envourably  circumstanced.  I  do  not  therefore  very 
much  favour  the  notion  of  going  to  Government  and  asking 
them  to  help  us  to  a  museum  in  a  place  like  Birmingham. 
Having  worked  as  you  have  worked  for  the  last  hundred  years 
in  building  up  this  great  town  and  its  industry,  it  is  monstrous 
to  say — and  if  a  stranger  su^^t«d  it  yon  would  regard  it 
as  an  insult — that  there  is  not  public  spirit  enough,  so  far  as 
wealth  is  concerned,  to  procure  for  Birmingham,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  of  Mr.  Cole, 
anything  necessary  to  teach  manufactures  and  art,  and  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  technical  instruction 
to  the  young  men  who  are  connected  with  the  special  manu- 
factures of  the  district. 

On  the  general  subject  of  education  I  shall  not  dwell,  oa 
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account  of  tlie  feverish  agitatJon  which  exiets  just  now,  for 
this  question  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  «aj  E^«smodio 
efibrt.  It  ia  a  subject  of  great  nugnitnde  and  of  great 
difficulty  in  this  couatiy,  when  you  consider,  I  will  not  call 
them  our  theolt^cal,  bat  our  Church  differences,  and  the 
varied  views  men  hdd.  I  should  recommend  rather  what 
I  may  call  a  steady  progress  than  a  great  rush,  because  in' 
making  a  great  rush  and  introdncing  measures  based  upon 
what  I  look  at  with  great  doubt — a  compulsory  and  forced 
attendance  at  sohools— I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  not 
produce  among  the  people  a  reactionary  feeling,  which  may 
defeat  the  very  object  which  you  have  at  heart.  Suppose 
you  establish  a  great  and  broad  system,  and  proceed  to  lay 
considerable  and  heavy  rates  upon  a  people  who  at  present 
do  not  much  appreciate  education,  and  establish  in  your  towns 
a  kind  of  truant  police  to  look  after  the  children  who  do  not 
go  to  school.  If  you  bring  too  much  weight  to  bear  on  the 
people  before  they  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  approve 
your  effi>rts  you  may  find  that  there  is  a  great  reaction,  and 
your  difficulties  may  become  almost,  if  not  altc^ther,  insuper- 
able. The  great  mass  of  your  children  now  are  uneducated. 
If  yon  propose  at  once  to  create  a  great  revolution  of  that 
kind  I  am  fearful  that  you  will  dud  that  those  for  whose 
benefit  yon  are  acting  will  not  give  you  that  co-operation 
without  which  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  succeed.  I 
should  recommend  a  more  gradual  assault  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  country,  and  that  we  should  survey  the  institutions 
already  existing,  and  as  much  as  possible  arrange  that  which 
is  new  so  as  to  dovetul  with  that  which  is  old,  and  gradually, 
it  may  be  in  a  few  years,  come  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
New  England  States  of  the  American  Union,  where,  through- 
out the  whole  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  boy  or  a  girl  who 
does  not  reoeive  a  sound  education.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
mathematics  and  classics ;  those  are  the  luxuries  of  culture. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  necessities  of  education — that  personq 
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abonld  leani  to  read  utd  to  write,  to  think  and  to  do  Boma 
in  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  have  that  general 
common  echool  knowledge  which  the  facDltles  of  almost  all 
children  enable  them  to  receive,  bnt  without  any  attempt 
to  gire  them  those  luxuries  which  may  be  reserved  for 
oUiers. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  my  friends  will  think  that  after  all 
I  am  not  a  great  ftiend  of  education ;  but  that  would  be 
a  great  mistake.  Is  all  those  public  diBausrions  in  which 
I  have  been  engaged  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have 
always  argued  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  is  the  most 
deplorable  feature  in  our  national  character,  I  have  argued 
that  if  food  could  be  cheaper,  and  trade  more  free,  and  indostry 
more  regular,  and  wages  higher,  the  result  would  be  to  raise 
the  mental  condition  of  onr  population.  I  believe  it  has  been 
rmsed,  and  is  being  raised,  and  one  of  the  signs  that  it  has 
been  raised  is  tliat  it  asks  to  be  raised  still  higher.  We  who 
have  had  some  little  education  ourselves, — though  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  nearly  forgotten  all  I  ever  had, — we,  in  endeavouring 
to  extend  the  means  of  education  for  the  people,  should  go 
on  with  what  I  would  rather  call  a  steady  vrisdom  than  with 
such  a  precipitate  and  feverish  action  as  may  raise  great 
difficulties  in  our  path.  However,  it  is  a  most  satisfactory 
thing  that  some  of  the  church  and  sectarian  differences  are 
gone,  and  that  there  is  a  recognition  among  the  people  that 
more  attention  most  he  paid  to  the  subject,  I  hope  it  will 
be  as  much  as  possible  local,  and  not  unduly  sustained  by 
either  Government  control  or  Government  grants.  I  am  sure 
that  the  good  which  the  people  will  receive  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  self-respect  created  and  the  energy 
developed  among  the  people  if  they  are  allowed  to  a  large 
extont  to  do  the  work  themselves. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  deputation  to  Paris.  The  book 
in  which  the  reports  have  been  published  only  reached  me  as 
I  was  leaving  home,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
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reading  it,  bat  from  wbat  I  tiave  seen  and  beard  b«re  I 
miut  f^iree  tbat  such  a  visit  mnst  bave  been  most  nseiii] 
to  those  who  were  the  envoys,  as  tbey  have  been  called,  &om 
the  industry  of  England  to  the  industry  of  the  Continent, 
I  have  uotbing  more  to  say,  except  to  ask  those  wlio  think 
that  I  am  slow  and  conserratiTe  to  make  socb  aUowancea 
Sat  me  as  they  can.  I  am  sore,  whatever  is  offered  to  the 
public  and  to  Parliament  that  appears  to  me  to  be  likely 
in  any  degree  to  add  to  the  intellectoal  and  moral  elevation 
of  oar  population,  that  I  shall  never  be  found  unwilling  to 
give  sach  a  purpose  my  cordial  and  hearty  support. 
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LIVERPOOL,  JUNE  3,  1868. 

[The  Welsh  NiUodbI  Befonn  Aiuciatiaii  invited  Hr.  Bright  to  be  praaent  at 
tikeir  AddiuI  Meeting,  to  be  held  during  Whitsoiidde,  at  LiTerpool.  The 
Ch^rmm  cJ  tiie  Meeting  waa  Mr.  W.  Williams,  a  member  of  the  LiTerpocd 
Town  Conncil,  and  the  object  of  the  gatbering  wu  to  aimtt  the  progrea  of 
Refonn  in  the  Frindpalttj,  and  in  particnlar,  the  more  equitable  diitribn- 
tioD  of  Parliamentary  reprewntation.] 

In  our  school-days  and  from  our  Bchool-books  we  learned 
that  Liverpool  waa  a  great  seaport  in  the  connty  of  Lancaster ; 
hut  our  Chairman,  notnithstanding,  was  not  far  wrong  when 
be  described  Liverpool  as  the  capital  city  of  the  Principality 
of  Wales,  for  I  nnderstand  there  are  not  lees  than  fiOjOOO 
natives  of  the  Principality  who  are  living  in  this  town.  I 
am  not  sore  that  there  is  to  be  found  a  lai^r  number  than 
this  in  any  of  the  towns  contained  within  the  geographical 
boDndary  of  Wales.  But  Further,  I  am  told  that  this  meeting 
has  in  some  degree  a  representative  character,  that  there  are 
men  here  from  very  many  of  the  towns  of  Wales,  and  parti- 
cularly of  North  Wales.  But  those  from  whom  I  got  tbia 
invitation  told  me,  what  Mr.  Richard  has  already  stated, 
that  there  is  among  the  Welsh  people  very  great  inertness 
or  inactivity  in  regard  to  political  questions ;  that  they  are 
firmly  convinced  on  all  questions  connected  with  their 
chnrehes  and  their  religion,  that  in  that  one  fact  they  are 
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capable  of  great  organisation  and  great  sacriEces,  and  have 
achieved  a  great  saccess,  but  in  regard  to  political  qaestions 
tbey  have  seemed  to  think  that  in  their  comparatively  small 
country  they  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  public  affairs 
of  a  great  empire. 

Nov,  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  the  greatest  success 
of  a  country  that  in  every  part  of  it  all  men  should  take  a 
real  interest  in  national  afiairs,  and  that  when  great  questions 
come  up  for  discussion  and  settlement,  not  only  should  the 
voice  of  the  people  be  heard  in  great  cities  but  in  small  towns, 
nay  in  every  village,  in  order  that  a  true  result  and  a  wise 
decision  may  be  arrived  at.  At  this  moment  we  have  before 
na  a  very  great  question  indeed,  one  the  like  of  which  has 
not  come  before  the  political  people  of  England  for  their 
judgment  and  their  verdict  for  many  years  past ;  and  I  hope 
one  of  the  results  of  the  holding  of  this  meeting  to-night 
will  be  that  the  verdict  of  the  nation  will  not  be  given 
without  the  voice  of  Wales  being  beard  in  it.  The  great 
question  is  that  of  the  destination,  of  the  continuance  or  the 
removal,  of  the  Protestant  State  Church  in  Ireland.  Now,  one 
would  suppose  that  every  Welshman  would  have  been  alive 
to  a  question  of  this  nature.  Geographically  you  are  nearest 
to  Ireland — at  least  of  any  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
island ;  but,  more  than  that,  you  have  had  an  experience  in 
religion  and  Church  matters  more  remarkable  and  more 
thorough  than  any  other  portion  of  the  ^>eople  of  Great 
Britain  bos  had ;  and,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
Establishments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  yon  have  a  strong 
sympathy  for  justice,  and  as  strong  a  wish  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  Ireland  as  any  other  portion  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  can  have. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you— for  you  have  beard  nothing  and 
read  nothing  on  this  subject  without  knowing  it — that  Ireland 
has  been  governed  by  the  Crown  and  the  governing  classes 
in  England   for  many  centuries,  and   that,  notwithstanding 
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this,  notwithetoading  an  Act  of  Unioo  passed  sixty-seven 
years  ago,  and  notwitlistanding  the  general  impression 
tbroaghout  the  world  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  form 
one  kingdom,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  has  never  been 
any  real  onion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  indeed, 
until  lately,  there  has  been  no  approach  to  good  goveroment 
in  Ireland.  The  rule  of  Eogland  in  the  country  for  three 
centuries — I  will  go  no  farther  back — until  a  very  recent 
period  was  a  rule  throngh  the  Viceroy  or  Lord  Lieutenant, 
through  the  judges,  and  through  the  laodownere.  It  wasa  rule 
of  Protestaut  and  Political  ascendancy  with  which  the  Irish 
people  had  no  sympathy,  and  agsioBt  which  the  Irieh  nation 
has  perpetually  protested.  If  they  have  had  three  hundred 
years  of  government  like  this,  they  have  bad  what  was  the 
inevitable  result,  three  hundred  years  of  misery,  of  discontent, 
of  conspiracy,  and  of  insurrection. 

It  was  only  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  not  quite  one 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  war  was  being  waged  between 
this  country  and  the  American  revolted  colonies.  It  was  only 
then  that  the  Englieh  Government  consented  to  some  relaza- 
tJoD  of  its  cruel  rule  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1829,  which  seems  but  the  other  day  to  some  of  as,  that  any 
single  Ronuin  Catholic,  out  of  6,ooo,cx>o  Roman  Catholics 
then  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  permitted  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Since  1839  there  has 
been  a  much  more  merciful  and  a  much  more  just  administra- 
tion. But,  notwithstanding  this — and  this  was  mainly  the 
result  of  improved  representation  in  England  under  the  Reform 
Bill  and  of  the  advent  of  the  Whig  party  to  power — the 
supremacy  has  been  continued,  and  the  sign  and  the  symbol  of 
it  has  been  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland.  Now, 
let  me  say  here  that  the  question  really  before  the  country  is 
not  the  question  of  State  Establishments — this  is  not  the 
question  which  I  am  going  to  discuss ;  it  is  not  that  to  which 
I  wish  you  to  give  year  attention ;  it  is  a  different  question. 
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That  may  be  ahead  before  us,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  up  for 
diBcuBsioQ  or  settlement. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  eay  that  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  it  was  not  a  noble  idea  to  divide  a  barbarous  country 
into  parishes,  to  establish  in  every  parish,  as  far  as  times  and 
circumsfances  would  permit,  a  learned  and  a  reli^ous  man 
with  a  view  to  train  his  neighbours  in  civilisation,  in  morality, 
and  in  religion.  I  can  conceive  that  it  was  a  grand,  a  noble 
idea  many  years  ago  that  this  should  have  been  done ;  but  in 
those  times — or  in  that  time — there  was  only  one  religion  in 
the  country — I  speak  of  England — and  there  was  only  one 
Chorch,  Under  those  circumstances,  the  plan  might  be  good ; 
certainly,  the  plan  was  possible ;  but  now  circumstances  are 
wholly  changed.  The  same  thing  may  be  no  longer  necessary. 
The  Christian  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  composed  of 
many  Churches,  and  clearly  the  establishment  of  any  one  of 
them  must  be  in  some  degree  an  offence  to  the  others ;  and  in 
the  judgment  of  many  among  the  best  and  wisest  men  in 
England  it  can  only  be  injurious  to  the  favoured  Church  itself. 
As  religion  becomes  more  intelligent  and  more  zealous,  there 
must  evidently  be  the  less  room  for  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State, 

But  the  question  which  is  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  and 
to  which  I  shall  address  myself,  is  one  purely  and  wholly 
political.  Now,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  you  know,  and  we 
have  been  discnssing  the  question  for  the  last  two  months,  a 
majority — a  remarkable  majority — a  majority  amounting  to 
not  fewer  on  one  occasion  than  sixty-five  votes — an  absolute 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  House,  supported  Resolu- 
tions which  declared  the  necessity  of  the  entire  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  ButtheBesolutions 
had  nothing,  and  that  vote  had  nothing,  to  do  with,  the 
question  of  State  Establishments.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  which  moves  yoii  in  Wales  to  disbelieve  in  the  good  of 
State  Churches ;  its  main  principle  and  its  purpose  was  entirely 
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political,  and  with  a  view  to  a  great  material  advantage. 
Now,  whether  a  man  accepts  the  principle  of  State  Churches 
as  a  wise  one,  or  whether  he  rejects  it  on  groundB  ia  which  you 
would  concur  with  me,  you  must  reject  the  Irish  Establishment. 
Still  more  so  on  the  principle  of  equal  justice  in  the  nation,  on 
the  priociple  of  what  is  best  and  what  is  beneficial  for  the  empire, 
we  most  in  either  case  equally  aod  emphatically  condenm  the 
Irish  State  Church.  Suppose  it  were  proposed  for  the  first 
time  to  found  a  State  Church  in  Ireland,  is  there  one  single 
human  being  out  of  Bedlam — I  doubt  if  there  is  one  in 
Bedlam — who  would  even  suggest  that  the  State  Church  to 
be  founded  in  Ireland  should  be  of  the  Prot«staat  Episcopal 
creed?  Suppose  you  thought  for  the  first  time  to  establish  a 
State  Church  in  Scotland,  would  any  man  say  that  the  Church 
to  be 80  established  should  be  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  is  in  a  very  small  minority  in  Scotland  ?  Sorely  no 
statesman — I  will  not  say  statesman,  for  that  gives  a  weak 
impression,  but  I  say — no  man  if  he  had  to  do  what  was 
judicious,  and  had  a  heart  to  feel  what  was  just,  would  propose 
to  establish  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  or  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland.  Snch  a  suggestion  ought  to 
be  scouted  by  all  reasonable  men. 

In  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  vast  emigration  which  has 
taken  place  from  its  shores,  there  is  a  population  now  of  little 
under  6,000,000  of  persons.  Of  those  6,000,000,  4,500,000 
belong  to  the  Soman  Catholic  Church.  Half  a  million,  or 
little  more — I  doubt  whether  more  than  a  very  little  more — 
belong  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  about  half  a 
million  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  census  gives 
OS  under  700,000  of  Chnrch  Protestants,  but  we  know  that 
when  a  Catholic  is  asked  what  is  his  Church  by  census 
enumerators,  he  knows  at  once  that  the  Presb}rterian  will 
state  that  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  that  a  Catholic  calls 
himself  so,  but  that  the  other  small  sects  who  do  not  really 
belong  to  either  make  this  kind  of  answer,   "That  when- 
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ever  we  go  anywhere,  we  go  to  ohurcli,'  and  therefore  they 
swell  the  namber  of  Churehmea  to  a  point  higher  than 
it  would  reach  if  the  census  were  taken  in  the  same  strict 
manner  with  r^ard  to  them  both — with  regard  to  Catholics 
on  the  one  hand  and  Presbyterians  on  the  other,  I  am 
not  saying  this  for  the  purpose  of  ^citing  any  ridicule 
against  the  Church,  but  in  order  to  show  that  I  believe 
I  have  fully  estimated  the  actual  numbers  of  those  persons 
in  Ireland  who  have  through  religious  motives  any  regard 
for  the  Established  Church  there,  when  I  put  the  number 
down  at  half  a  million  of  the  population.  Now,  if  we 
knew,  being  these  four  and  a-half  millions,  that  this  little 
Church  of  half  a  milhon  was  planted  among  us  by  those  who 
had  conquered  our  fathers,  if  we  knew  also  that  this  little 
Church  was  associated  witti  everything  that  had  been  hostile 
to  our  national  interests  and  our  national  prosperity,  and  if  we 
knew  further  that  it  absorbed  incomes  amounting  to  not  less 
than  700,000^,  or  800,000^.  sterling  per  year,  these  incomes 
being  derived  from  national  property  amounting  to  probably 
13,000,000^.  or  14,000,000^.  sterling, — I  say,  that  if  we  were 
of  those  four  and  a-half  millions,  let  me  ask  every  man  of 
you  whether  we  should  not  feel  that  we  have  a  just  cause 
of  complaint,  and  that  there  is  a  national  grievance  in  our 
country  that  requires  to  be  speedily  redressed. 

And  here  let  me  remind  you  of  another  thing,  that  the 
position  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  is  not  like  our  own 
condition  either  in  England  or  Wales.  In  England  time  was, 
and  not  very  long  ago,  when  all  the  people  were  Church 
people.  There  was  no  nonconformity,  the  Church  was  not 
imposed  upon  us  by  conquest,  we  were  not  driven  from  it,  and 
all  the  revenaes,  the  clear  revenues  of  the  country,  handed  over 
to  our  conquerors.  For  the  most  part  we  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Established  Church  ;  our  forefathers  have  quitted  it 
because  they  wished  that  in  this  manner  they  might  have  a 
bettor  opportunity  of  enjoying  religious  freedom  and  seeking 
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what  they  believed  to  be  Cliristian  religious  truth.  The 
Church  here  is  oot  to  us  a  symbol  of  conquest,  aud  although 
we  may  think  that  the  inBtitutioD  is  not  very  useful  in  this 
country,  and  least  of  all  useful  to  those  who  are  most  attached  to 
it— although  we  may  think  this,  yet  we  feel  that  we  caa  wait 
for  whatsoever  changes  in  regard  to  the  Church  time  may 
bring  forth — ohangeB  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  growth  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom  in  the  nation  of  which  we  form  part. 
I  have  said  that  this  Irish  Church  is  a  great  imperial  question. 
There  are  those  who  want  to  dwarf  it  into  a  sort  of  squabble 
between  partizans  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  I  hold  it  to 
be  an  imperial  qoestion  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  empire  of  union  or  of  civil  strife,  it  is  a  question  of 
strength  or  weakness  to  the  nation ;  and  I  can  boldly  assert 
this,  that  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  of  the 
people  of  Wales,  of  tlie  people  of  Scotland,  and  we  know  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  nay  I  believe  every 
tboughtfdl  and  intelligent  man  in  the  civilised  world  out- 
side of  these  islands,  emphatically  condemns  this  Church  of 
Ireland. 

Well,  but  who  are  opposed  to  us,  and  wish  to  make  it 
permanent  ?  I  suppose  I  must  describe  them  by  a  term  which 
is  &miliar  to  us.  It  is  the  Tory  party  in  Parliament  and  the 
country.  But  when  any  man,  looking  at  the  question  for  the 
first  time,  and  seeing  who  it  is  that  opposes  a  State  Church 
in  Ireland  and  who  it  is  that  supports  it,  imagines  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  go  with  the  Tory  jiarty,  I  would  ask  him  to 
recollect  this  fact — that  this  party  has  been  opposed,  so  far  as 
we  know  at  every  time,  to  almost  every  measure  of  wisdom 
and  of  justice  that  has  been  proposed  in  regard  to  either 
England  or  Ireland.  In  1833,  just  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  there  was  a  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament,  not 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  IreUnd,  but  for  its 
diminution.  You  will  not  believe  it  even  if  I  tell  you,  I 
diall  have  to  refer  you  to  the  Annual  Register  or  to  Hansard's 
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Debates,  or  to  some  of  those  publications  in  which  all  men  are 
sapposed  to  believe,  bat  in  that  little  Church  population  of 
IreUnd,  which  I  tell  yon  is  not  more  now  than  5c»,ocx}  or 
600,000  persons — 100,000  families — a  population  scarcely 
larger  than  the  population  of  this  great  city  in  which  we  are 
assembled, — that  for  that  popnlation  in  Ireland,  in  that  par- 
ticular Chnrcb  set  np  there  by  the  conquering  power,  there 
were  not  Icbb  thui  twenty-two  bishops  receiving  an  income  of 
more  than  ]  30,000^.  a  year.  There  were  all  kinds  of  dignities, 
the  names  of  which  I  am  not  even  familiarly  acquainted  with, 
from  bishops  down  to  curates,  and  there  were,  I  believe,  from 
1,500  to  a,ooo  clergymen,  rftckoning  holders  of  benefices  and 
their  curates.  And  the  whole  of  those  established  there  for 
what  purpose  ?  To  teach  a  form  of  Protestantism  to  a  popu- 
lation not  larger  than  the  population  of  Liverpool,  The 
world  elsewhere  baa  no  example,  I  will  undertake  to  say, 
of  an  enormity  like  that,  and  yet,  when  the  Government  of 
that  day  brought  in  a  Bill  to  reduce  the  numbers  from  twenty- 
two  bishops  to  twelve,  there  was  a  great  outcry  made  against 
the  measnre,  and  it  was  opposed — violently  opposed — in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  on  one  ground  or  another,  though  the 
Bill  ultimately  passed.  Some  of  those  who  supported  it — and 
I  believe  there  were  even  some  English  bishops  who  supported 
the  Bill — for  the  most  part  supported  it  on  the  sagacious 
principle  that  they  might  go  further  and  fare  worse. 

Now,  we  have  lately  had  a  spectacle  which  is  very  exhilarat- 
ing to  my  mind  in  one  way,  though  I  wish  the  cause  had  been 
rather  better — we  have  seen  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  doing  what  is  described  in  America 
when  they  say  a  man  has  taken  to  the  '  stump.'  St.  James's 
Hall,  a  building  in  which  many  remarkable  meetings  have  been 
held,  has  been  filled  with  ardent  friends  of  the  Est'Sblished 
Church  everywhere, — not  apparently  of  this  Established  Church, 
but  of  the  Established  Church  everywhere.  It  has  been  filled 
with  on  audience  of  devoted  admirers  of  Established  Churches, 
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and  the  platform  was  crowded  with  archbishops  and  bishops 
and  dignitaries  of  the  most  august  and  imposing  character. 
So  ardent  were  they  in  their  cause,  that  when  a  very  admir* 
able  gentleman,  who  occupies  no  lees  an  office  than  that  of 
Dean  of  WeetminBter,  began  in  a  speech  he  made  to  approach 
the  qnestion  in  a  moderate  and  rational  manner,  he  was 
poaitivelj  hissed  down.  I  am  only  sorry  he  did  what  it 
appeared  to  me  he  did,  mistake  his  duty  in  finding  his  way 
to  this  meeting.  Bnt  what  was  this  meeting  abont?  I 
have  heard  it  described  in  various  laDgoage.  One  gentle- 
man said  it  was  a  meeting  of  trades'  unions ;  some  one  else, 
not  less  ingenious  or  less  accurat«,  said  it  appeared  to  him 
a  meeting  of  shareholders  in  a  very  lucrative  concern,  who 
fancied  by  some  possibility  their  dividends  might  be  reduced. 
Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  these  important  and  dignified 
persons  coming  before  the  public  on  platforms  and  discussing 
public  questions  -,  I  wish  they  would  do  it  oftener,  and  I  wish 
it  had  been  their  practice  in  past  times.  But  I  never  heard 
that  they  met  in  such  numbers  to  discuss  any  great  question 
of  public  interest  before.  For  the  last  two  hundred  years,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  great  war  with  France,  this  country  was 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  war.  1  never  knew  them  meet 
to  promote  peace  and  to  condemn  war.  When  the  great 
question  of  slavery  agitated  the  country,  though  there  were 
some  of  them  that  gave  their  support  to  the  right  side  on 
that  question,  there  was  no  combined  and  unanimons  move- 
ment in  regard  to  it.  When  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
we  met — some  of  you  who  are  here  to-night,  probably,  in  this 
very  building — to  denounce  one  of  the  greatest  iniquities  that 
ever  assumed  the  form  of  law — the  Com  law — the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  never  for  one  moment  deemed  it  their 
dnty  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question,  or,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  give  it  five  minutes'  examination.  I  have  never 
known  them  in  England  or  Ireland,  in  the  most  calamitous 
days  of  our  modem  history — I  have  never  known  them  come 
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forward  in  any  combined  manner  to  expose  the  safierings  and 
denoance  the  wrongs  which  were  practised  opon  their  poorer 
conntrjnDoen ;  bnt  now,  when  they  think — and  in  my  opinion 
they  are  mistaken  in  the  presentiment — that  their  Charch 
in  England  is  menaced  by  proceedings  which  are  being  taken 
with  regard  to  the  Cbnrch  in  Ireland,  they  are  all  up  in  amu, 
and  one  wonld  suppose  that  the  whole  conotry  and  Christianity 
were  going  at  once  to  ruin.  Suppose  that  a  foreign  Power 
were  to  come  to  England  and  take  &om  tbem  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  of  the  English  Church  and  hand  them  over  to 
the  bishops  and  clc^y  of  a  small  and  unimportant  minority, 
and  make  that  the  garrison  for  holding  this  conntiy  in 
snbjectioQ  to  that  foreign  Power,  what  would  those  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  say  in  a  case  like  that?  And  yet  that 
is  precisely  the  position  in  which  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland  stands  before  all  the  world,  and  in  the  support 
of  which  those  eminent  and  dignified  persona  come  violently 
forward. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  we  propose  to  do?  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  should  be  sorry  to  join  any  political  party 
that  was  about  to  do  a  real  injury  or  a  real  it^ostice 
to  any  portion  of  the  people.  We  propose — Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  Resolution  proposed — the  Houae  of  Commons, 
by  its  great  majority,  has  resolved — ^to  place  the  Episcopal 
'  Church — the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  in  this 
position— 4  pontion  familiar  to  you.  You  have  been  in  this 
position  for  a  long  time,  you  know  exactly  its  hardships, 
its  grievances,  its  advantages,  and  its  glorious  successes.  We 
propose  to  put  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  Ireland  in 
exactly  the  same  position  that  the  Welsh  Pree  Churches  are 
in  now, — in  that  position  in  which  the  Wesleyan  Churches 
and  in  which  the  Free  Churches  of  Scotland  are ;  and  also, 
I  may  say,  it  is  the  same  position  in  which  all  the 
Protestant  Churches,  the  Episcopalian  included,  are  in  Canada, 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States  of  North 
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America.  But  we  propose  to  give  them  this  advantage, 
which  yoa  have  never  had,  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  all 
the  churches  wherever  they  have  a  congregation  that  will 
keep  them  in  repair,  and  of  all  the  parsonage  hoosee  belong- 
ing to  those  chnrches  where  there  are  congregations  who  will 
snpport  a  minister.  Yon  have  had  to  bnild  on  yonr  hill-sides 
and  in  your  valleys  in  Wales  all  those  churches  and  chapels  of 
yours  which  we  see  in  travelling  through  yonr  lovely  country. 
In  Scotland  the  churohes  and  maoBes  of  the  Free  Church  have 
been  built  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  by  members  of 
the  Free  Church.  In  EngUnd  I  need  not  tell  you  that  half 
the  people  of  every  creed  who  go  to  places  of  worship  go  to 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  the  volnatary  offerings 
of  thoee  who  are  not  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 
If  you  go  to  Ireland  you  wonld  find  5,000,000  Roman  Catholics 
who  own  scarcely  any  of  the  land,  but  who  have  been  in 
times  past  the  poor,  the  naked,  and  the  meanest  in  the  land, 
who  have  established  for  themselves  chapels  and  priests' 
honses  and  hospitals  and  schools,  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
sufficient  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  people.  Well,  then, 
we  propose  to  deal  thus  with  this  Established  Church  of 
Ireland.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  who  met  in  St. 
James's  Hall  cried  out  as  if  we  were  about  to  perpetrate  the 
grossest  and  most  intolerable  cruelty  to  which  men  have  ever 
been  subjected.  There  are  one  or  two  &cts  connected  with 
that  Church  which  are  worth  knowing.  From  Parliamentary 
reports  and'  returns,— documents  which  I  believe  may  be 
relied  upon, — it  appears  that  for  thirty  years — from  1833  to 
1863 — there  has  been  a  sum  of  not  less  than  3,500,000^. 
paid  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  for  the  churches  and 
glebe  houses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Well  now, 
during  that  time,  or  a  rather  longer  time, — taken  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years, — 
the  Soman  Catholic  Church  has  expended  in  voluntary  con- 
tribntions  a  snm  of  not  less  than  5,000,000/.  sterling.     But 
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there  ia  a  further  very  canons  Btatement^that  for  sixtj 
yeara  previous  to  1833  the  whole  anm  contributed  by  the 
Proteetant  Episcopal  sect  in  private  donations  has  been  not 
more  than  170,000^.,  or  about  3000/.  a  year;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved now,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  proved,  that  of  late  years 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  of  their  own  private  voluntary 
dooatioDs,  have  contribnted  not  less  than  ioo,oaol,  Brjeax 
for  their  voluntary  religions  purposes.  So,  unless  these  poor 
cripples  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  are  invalided  by 
State  support— nnless  they  are  feebler,  less  zealous,  and  less 
earnest  than  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  XTnited 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies  of  this  empire,  surely  they  can  do 
aa  much  as  others  can  do,  and  more  and  bett«r  than  anything 
that  tbey  have  hitherto  done. 

.  Now,  if  this  Bill  should  pass — I  mean  the  Bill  that 
in  the  course  of  things,  if  the  Parliament  to  be  elected 
in  winter  should  take  the  same  view  as  the  Parliament 
now  sitting,  will  pass,  what  will  happen  with  the  Irish 
Church  ?  These  archbishops  and  bishops  believe  that  chaos 
will  come  again.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  What  will  happen 
will  be  this : — The  Irish  Episcopal  Church  would  summon 
what  in  America  they  call  a  convention.  In  other  words,  the 
archbishops,  the  bishops,  and  clergy,  and  their  congrega- 
tions if  they  can  bring  them  together,  would  send  to  Dublin 
1,000  or  500  or  any  smaller  number  of  thoughful  earnest  men 
to  determine  on  their  future  organisation  of  the  Church. 
When  they  come  together  they  can  settle  all  questions  of 
creed  and  all  questions  of  discipline,  and  they  will  require,  of 
course,  to  originate  what  they  call  in  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  a  Snstentation  Fund — ^that  is,  a  fund  to  which 
everybody  gives  who  is  able  and  willing  to  give — a  fund  out 
of  which  ministers  are  supported  in  remoter  parishes  and 
districts  where  their  congregations  are  too  poor  to  support 
them.  Of  course  the  rich  congregations  in  Ireland  would 
be  JDst  ae  able  and,  I  hope,  just  as  willing  to  help  the  poorer 
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congregatioiiB  as  the  people  of  Wales  or  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Aad  when  that  is  done  there  will  be  a  free 
Protestant  Episcopal  Charch  in  Ireland,  Jod^ng  &om  what 
the  Protestant  Churches  have  done  elsewhere  we  need  not  he 
afraid  of  the  reenlt.  I  said  years  ago  that  the  aholitioa  of 
the  Established  Charch  in  Ireland  would  afford  in  that 
countiy  one  more  chance  to  the  Protestant  religion  ;  it  would 
go  forth  with  its  free  Bible  and  its  truths,  and,  do  longer 
weighted  by  the  intolerable  burden  of  ita  connexion  with  tiie 
State,  it  could  offer  its  teaching  in  gentleness  and  Christian 
love  to  the  whole  population  of  that  island.  Bat  there  woald 
not  only  be  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Episcopal 
Charch ;  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  would  he  changed, 
for  ancient  grievances  would  he  redressed.  Then  strife 
would  cease,  and  justice  would  have  become  in  Ireland  a 
guiding  principle  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  I  believe  that 
we  should  BOoD  begin  to  have,  and  should  ultimately  have,  a 
nnited  nation  and  a  loyal  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Richard  asked  the  question.  Can  Wales  do 
anything  to  help  on  this  great  movement?  You  are  Non-  . 
conformists  in  Charch  matters,  yoa  are  Liberals  in  politics. 
I  know  Members  frvm  Wales  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
some  who  are  Liberals,  and  some  who  are  not  Liberals ;  but 
I  believe  they  are  all  liberal  eoongb  to  acknowledge  this, 
that  you  are  generally  Nonconformists  in  Chnrcb  matters, 
and  that  you  are  generally  Liberals  in  politics.  I  recollect 
one  of  those  who  are  not  on  our  side  of  the  House  telling  me 
that  he  thought  generally  '  the  people  of  Wales  were  followers 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Cobden  aud  myself.'  He  meant  of  coarse,  as 
fiu  as  they  studied  political  questions,  that  they  inclined  to 
views  which  my  lamented  friend  and  I  have  held  duriag  the 
last  twen^  or  twenty-five  years.  You  are  a  people  capable  of 
great  self-restraint,  although  you  are  said  to  be  rather  hot- 
tempered.  You  are  very  industrioos,  very  frugal,  and  very 
orderly  as  citizens.    The  Judges  when  they  go  through  Wales 
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have  almost  nothing  to  do.  I  was  lately  at  Dolgelty,  wbea 
her  M^eaty's  repreeentative  the  Judge  of  Assize  came  rouod, 
in  great  style  of  course,  with  the  sheriff  and  his  friends  and 
followers  ;  there  was  the  Judge  with  all  his  retinue  and  cook — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  troe,  but  a  Welshman  told  me 
that  the  Judges  always  bring  their  cookB  with  them — bnt 
I  think  that  there  were  only  two  prisoners,  and  they  were 
both  tramps  who  had  come  from  England.  If  you  have  all 
these  great  qualities,  if  you  are  capable  in  other  matters  of 
the  remarkable  organisation  which  yon  exhibit  in  religious 
matters,  surely  yon  may  do  something  in  another  field  where 
it  is  hardly  less  your  dnty  to  work  than  in  that  religious 
field  in  which  yon  are  so  eminent.  Oar  great  poet,  in  that 
exquisite  poem  which  his  inspired  genius  has  left  us,  has 
described  the  Webb  as  *  an  old  and  baoghty  nation,  proud  in 
arms.'  The  arms  that  you  wield  now  are  not  such  as  your 
forefathers  wielded,  but  they  are  infinitely  more  effective  and 
infinitely  more  irresistible.  You  could  not,  in  the  times  that 
are  passed,  contend  with  the  power  of  England ;  but  now  you 
may  unite  your  power  with  the  power  of  all  men  who  love 
freedom  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  and  you  may,  by  a 
significant  addition  to  our  Parliamentary  majority,  contribute 
to  the  success  of  that  great  question  which  is  now  before 
Parliament  and  the  country.  I  know  that  the  influence  of 
your  landowners  is  great.  I  was  one  day  conversing 
with  a  Welsh  fanner ;  he  occupied  nearly  200  acres  of 
land,  and  was  a  man  of  excellent  character.  Wbrai  he 
spoke  of  his  hmdlord  he  always  spoke  of  him  as  '  my 
master.'  I  believe  that  he  was  not  less  independent  than 
other  Welsh  farmers,  but  the  phrase  struck  me  as  tatber 
peculiar  and  somewhat  unpleasant.  I  know  not  whether  until 
you  have  the  Ballot  you  will  be  able  to  make  head  against 
the  power  that  is  over  you,  but  still,  when  I  think  of  what 
you  have  done  in  religious  matters  with  your  wonderful 
organisation,  of  the  way  in  which  you  have  triumphed  over 
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the  oppressioDs  of  a  hundred  and  fUly  yeani  ago,  I  tbink  it  is 
ikot  impossible  that  yon  should  succeed  even  against  this 
power.  Public  opinion  is  less  tolerant  now,  at  any  rate  less 
tolerant  than  it  was  formerly,  of  the  coercion  practised  by 
landed  proprietors.  It  will  become  probably  every  year  lees 
and  less  tolerant,  I  can  conceive  the  time  when  no  land- 
owner in  Wales  will  dare  to  expel  a  tenant  for  exercising 
conscientiously  bis  right  to  vote.  The  day  will  come  when 
there  will  be  a  morality  in  these  questions  so  omnipotent  that 
a  landowner  will  be  thought  as  evil  a  man  if  he  robs  his 
tenant  of  bis  vote  as  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  any  article  of 
property  which  he  possesses. 

Well,  I  have  confined  myself  to  this  first  question — I  quote 
from  a  speech  of  a  Member  of  the  Qovemment — '  It  is  the 
question  of  the  hour.'  A  general  election  is  near  at  hand. 
It  must  come  between  now  and  March ;  it  may  come,  and 
probably  will  come,  between  this  time  and  Christmae.  There 
are  many  efforts  made  to  deceive  the  electors ;  the  present 
First  Minister  is  skilled  in  phrases,  especially  in  phrases  that 
are  calculated  to  deceive.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  ha 
condemned  the  Chorch  of  Ireland  in  language  as  forcible  as 
any  that  I  could  use,  for  he  denounced  it  as  an  alien  Church. 
During  the  present  Session,  being  himself  in  very  difficult 
circumstances,  ho  has  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Ireland  to  endow  for  them,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  Roman  Catholic  University.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
condemning  this  proposition  because  it  is  made  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  What  I  would  do  for  a  Protestant  Church 
I  would  do  for  the  Catholic  Church.  I  aay  that  this  Minister 
condemned  the  alien  Church  many  years  ago.  He  under- 
stands the  question  as  well  as  any  one  of  us.  This  Session 
he  has  proposed  to  establish  by  charter  and  to  endow  a 
Roman  Catholic  Univeroity  in  Ireland.  He  has  felt  his  way 
as  to  whether  Parliament  and  the  country  would  toleiato  hia 
endowment  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland;    he  bos 
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Bpoken  contemptuouelj  of  the  pitiancfl  of  40^000/.  a-year 
which  ie  voted  by  FarliameBt  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  Ireland,  and  he  and  his  colleagnes  have  spoken  of  levelling 
np,  saying  his  policy  was  not  to  destroy,  bat  to  create. 
How  will  yon  level  np  Ireland,  if  the  Established  Chorch  is 
to  remain  as  it  is,  but  by  placing  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
an  equal  platform  in  regard  to  the  favour  it  is  to  receive  irom 
the  State  ?  What  was  the  purpose  of  sug^sting  the  miser- 
able amount  of  the  Regium  Donum  but  to  hold  out  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland  the  hope  that,  if  they  would  be 
quiet  while  another  transaction  was  being  done,  they  ehould 
have  their  40,000/.  annual  vote  doubled  or  greatly  increased  ? 
In  point  of  &ct  this  very  Minister,  who  twenty  years  ago 
denounced  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  as  an  alien 
Church,  comes  forward  now,  in  his  position  of  First  Minister, 
and  offers  to  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  one  hand  a  great 
bribe,  and  to  Presbyteriaas  with  the  other  another  great  bribe, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  they  shall  allow  him  I0  continue 
for  ever  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland;  and  then,  aflei 
making  these  offers  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  Ending  that 
Parliament  is  not  in  favour  of  them,  he  does  Ids  best  to  set 
up  the  cry  of  '  No  Popery '  to  serve  at  the  neit  election.  . 
Why  that  '  No  Popery '  cry  has  done  much  harm  in  time 
past,  but  it  never  did  so  much  harm  within  the  last  hundred 
years  to  the  Catholics  as  it  has  done  to  the  Protestants.  It 
has  prevented  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
being  just  to  their  Catholic  countrymen,  and  I  know  no  greater 
harm  that  could  be  done  to  a  people  than  by  doing  that  which 
shall  make  them  disregard  the  first  principles  of  justice. 

Now  I  speak  to  you,  Welshmen,  who,  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  are  representatives  of  your  brethren  in  the  Principalily, 
yon  who  have  done  bo  much  for  religioas  freedom,  you  who 
made  Christianity  aniversal  throughout  your  country;  I  ask 
you  to  resolve  upon  this, — that  nothing  shall  draw  yon  from 
your  determination  to  grant  as  &r  as  lies   in  your  power 
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peifect  religious  equality  in  Ireland ;  not  equality  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  State  Chnrcli,  but  equality  with  a  FroteetaDt 
Free  Church  in  that  nation — ^pure  equality,  in  &ct,  on  the  volun- 
tary principle.  It  ia  admitted  by  eveiybody  that  you  musb 
aim  at  equaUty  in  Ireland.  That  Ib  only  political  justice.  But 
it  can  be  effected  only  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  endow- 
ing and  making  a  State  Establishment  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  or  by  disestablishing  the  Protestant  Church  and 
adopting  the  voluntary  principle  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  what  you  will  do.  I  observe 
among  yoar  Welsh  members,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  &et, 
that  more  of  them  voted  against  Church-rates  than  on  behalf 
of  anything  else  that  is  liberal.  The  reason  is  this,  that 
among  Welsh  populations  Church-rates  were  a  known  and  felt 
grievance  until  they  were  abolished,  and  therefore  your  Mem- 
bers took  care  generally  to  be  in  the  House  when  the  Church- 
rate  question  was  discussedj  and  a  larger  noiuber  of  them  voted 
for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates  than  against  any  other  nuisance 
or  evil  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  So,  if  you  will  go  as  near  to 
your  repreflentatives  on  this  question  of  the  Irish  Church — feel, 
that  to  be  your  own  grievance — you  may  depend  upon  it  we 
shall  have  a  better  vote  in  Parliament  in  the  next  Session 
from  the  Welsh  Members  than  perhaps  we  have  ever  had 
before!  I  hold  you,  I  bind  you  to  this,  that  you  are  for 
justice  to  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  Ireland,  established  on 
the  voluntary  principle;  and  I  argue  that  yon  must  have 
this  opinion,  and  that  you  will  support  it,  because  you  cannot 
sever  Christianity  from  justice,  and  because  you  know  and 
feel  that  to  do  justice  to  Ireland  and  to  Irishmen  must  be 
to  add  honour  and  unity  and  strength  to  the  Crown  and  to 
the  people  of  this  Empire. 

(A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Bright  acknowledged  it,  and  added) ; — 
I  feel  that  if  I  were  not  so  hoarse  I  should  take  the  oppori 
tunity,  in  returning  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  kindness,  tq 
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make  one  or  two  farther  observations.  The  gentlemen  who 
bare  moved  and  seconded  this  reeolotion  have  referred  to  the 
&ct  that  I  have  eome  to  thia  meeting  during  the  foar  or  five 
dajB  of  the  Parliamentary  reoen.  When  I  was  firgt  asked 
to  come  down,  as  Mr.  Rathbone  knows,  after  having  argned 
the  question  with  him,  I  wrote  to  him  to  excoae  myself  and 
to  decline;  However,  Welshmen  appear  to  be  more  perti- 
nacious than  Mr.  Bathbone,  or  perhaps  he  sn^ested  the 
next  asaanlt  that  was  nude  opon  my  intentions,  and  a  depu- 
tation came  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  ask  me  to  oom- 
here.  Now,  the  question  is  one  of  that  extraordinary  im- 
portance that  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  tefose  to 
come  when  it  was  represented  to  me  that  possibly  the  influ- 
ence of  this  meeting  might  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of 
lArerpool,  and  might  reach  some  portions  of  the  Principality 
of  Wales.  One  way  in  which  I  hold  this  meeting  to  be  of 
special  importance  is  that  I  have  heard  what  has  been  said 
by  the  speakers  to-night  as  to  the  great  contest  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  the  desperate  struggle  which  will  be  made 
at  the  next  general  election.  I  have  heard  elsewhere  of  the 
funds  which  are  being  provided  by  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  friends  of  the  Irish  Church.  All  this  may  be 
quite  tme.  I  have  asked  myself  what  will  happen  in  case 
we  should  be  defeated.  It  seems  an  extravagant  question  to 
pnt,  bnt,  not  to  omit  a  regard  for  all  sides  of  the  question, 
let  us  ask  ourselves  what  would  happen  if  we  should  be  de- 
feated. Yon  know  that  in  Ireland  there  are  elements  of 
great  disorder.  There  is  a  Fenian  party  of  considerable  di- 
mensions and  of  great  activity.  Beyond  them  there  is 
A  very  large  amount  of  what  I  may  call  tacit  disloyalty; 
beyond  that  there  is  a  still  larger  amount  of  what  I  may  call 
■erioos  discontent ;  and  beyond  that  even,  among  the  Catho- 
lic popolation  especially,  there  is  a  universal  dissatisfaction 
with  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  course 
token  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.     Now,  nothing  is  more 
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plausible,  hardly  anythiDg  more  reaeonaUe,  than  to  eay  to  an 
Irishman,  '  Yon  cannot  be  well  governed  with  a  Parliament 
in  London  to  which  yon  only  send  one  member  out  of  six 
who  meet  there.  Your  105  members  from  Ireland  are  sub- 
merged, lost,  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  members  for  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  cares  nothing  for  yonr 
voice.'  The  persons  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  if  addressing 
an  Irishman,  wonld  say,  '  Your  first  business  is  to  obtain  a 
separation  from  Great  Britain  and  a  Parliament  in  Dublin. 
No  one  eountry  can  be  impartially  and  wisely  governed  by 
another  country.'  That  is  one  plain  argument  offered  to 
Irishmen,  and  it  has  in  it  great  force.  Now,  my  opinion  is 
this,  that  if  through  a  cry  of  '  No  Popery,'  or  '  Church  in 
danger,'  or  any  other  cry,  one  result  of  the  next  election 
should  be  to  make  it  impossible  in  the  coming  new  Parlia- 
ment to  disestablish  the  Irish  Chnrch,  every  man  who  has 
used  that  argument  to  an  Iriahmau,  or  to  the  Irish  popa- 
latioD,  would  find  his  ai^imient  not  only  immeasurably 
strongthened,  bnt  rendered  almost  conclDsive ;  and  we 
shoald  find — I  don't  saj  more  Fenianism,  and  more  of  that 
kind  of  conspiracy  which  baa  exhibited  itself  occasionally  in 
a  reckless  form — but  we  should  find  in  Ireland  a  &r  greater 
discontent  and  a  &r  greater  resolution  to  achieve,  if  it  be 
possible,  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  I 
have  never  said  that  Irishmen  are  not  at  liberty  to  ask  for, 
and  if  they  could  accomplish  it,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  I  am  not  now  speaking  to  Irishmen,  I  am  speaking 
to  a  meeting  composed  mainly  of  persons  residing  in  and 
Datives  of  Great  Britain.  I  say  that  we  have  no  right — I 
am  willing  to  say  this  anywhere — we  have  no  right  whatever 
to  insifit  upon  a  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
upon  our  terms  only.  We  have  only  a  right  to  insist  that 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  not  be  severed  if  we  are  willing 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  difierent  nations  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  question  &r  more  important 
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thaD  whether  this  maa  or  that  man  shall  be  Prime  Minister, 
or  whether  a  particular  Cabinet,  shuffling:  ^^^  offensive  as 
this  Cabinet  is,  or  a  more  honest  Cabinet  which  maj  sacceed 
it,  should  g^ovem  the  coautry, — there  is  a  question  far  greater 
than  whether  this  or  that  Cabinet  shall  be  in  office.  It  is 
whether  the  people  of  EugUnd  have  naaeA  themselves  to 
sach  a  height  of  political  intelligence  and  to  such  a  sense  of 
political  justice  as  to  induce  them  to  deal  ^rly  and  hononr- 
ablfj  and  as  they  would  like  to  be  dealt  with  themselves,  by 
the  Irish  nation.  Until  I  find  that  the  people  of  England 
at  their  next  election  shall  decide  adversely  to  justice  to  Ire- 
land, I  will  not  believe  them  capable  of  doing  so.  I  will 
hope  and  I  will  apeak  so  far  as  I  am  able,  and  as  opportunity 
may  be  given  me,  in  favour  of  the  great  measure  which  is 
now  before  Parliament,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the 
unitf  and  the  strength  and  the  harmony  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  I  believe  that,  instead — to  take  the  language  of 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  offensive  and  impudent  as  it 
was — instead  of  dimming  the  lustre  of  the  British  Crown, 
that  it  will  be  regarded  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
honourable  events  in  the  reign  of  the  Queen,  if  under  her 
mild  sceptre  this  United  Kingdom  can  really  be  united,  and 
Ireland  made  as  contonted  and  loyal  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  Empire. 
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[On  thii  day  Hr.  Bright  addrMied  hit  Birmingham  cmutitaeiits,  with  a  view 
to  Um  Oeneial  Election,  the  Pnclamation  f  cr  the  diwolntioii  of  Parliament 
and  the  calling  irf  another  having  b«en  lately  iaaoed.  The  principal  object 
ot  the  Meeting  at  wldcb  Hr.  Blight  ipoke  waa  to  avow  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Ubeial  organiaation  in  the  bonniglt  to  >ecare  if  poanble 
all  three  leata  for  th^  candidate*,  and  thna  to  nnllif y  the  pnrpoee  ot '  the 
Minority  Clanae.'    Tlie  plan  adopted  wu  aitd  baa  been  ancceetfoL] 

On  Monday  lust  I  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  yoa 
ft  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Tory 
party  in  national  affairs  dnring  the  last  forty  years.  If  yon 
will  permit  me  to-night,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  yon  what 
they  have  done  to  affect  the  interests  and  the  convenience  of 
the  people  of  Birmingham  dnring  the  last  two  years.  I  was 
not  aware,  ontil  Mr.  JaSiay  spoke,  that  the  leading  candidate 
of  oar  opponents  had  referred  to  my  votes  on  the  Reform 
Bill  of  last  year  in  his  recent  speech,  for  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read  the  speech,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  his  charges  until 
Mr.  Jafiiay  answered  them  to-night.  I  will  give  you  one 
&ct.  I  will  leave  alone  all  the  rest.  Perhaps  yon  are  not 
aware  of  this  &ct,  that  although  the  Act  of  last  Session 
contained  no  less  than  sixfy-one  clauses,  there  were  left  in  it, 
when  the  Bill  passed,  only  four  complete  and  perfect  clauses 
as  the  Government  offered  them  to  the  House.  Out  of  sixty-one 
clauses,  forty -one  were  materially  altered,  sixteen  of  them  being 
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borrowed  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1866.  Only  four 
passed  as  the  GoTemment  proposed  tbem  to  the  Hoose.  I 
will  t«Il  you  what  those  clauses  were.  The  first  was  the  clause 
which  gives  the  title  of  the  Bill ;  the  second  was  the  clause 
which  disfranchised  the  boroughs  of  Lancaster,  Yarmouth, 
Reigate,  and  Totnes;  the  third  was  a.  claase  imposing  a 
penalty  if  anybody  corruptly  paid  the  rates  of  any  elector ; 
and  the  fourth  was  some  temporary  provision  for  the  registra- 
tion of  some  divided  counties  or  boroughs.  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  how  that  Bill  would  have  been  made  worth  one  single 
farthing  if  Somebody  had  not  voted  against  all  the  evil  parts 
of  it  as  it  first  came  before  the  House. 

But  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  little  upon  another  part  of  the 
BilL  I  mean  the  clause  or  clauses  which  have  caused  so  much 
suffering  and  irritation  in  this  town.  I  have  a  note  sent  to 
me  to  state  that  there  have  been  no  less  than  15,000  summonses 
isBued  in  connexion  with  the  payment  of  the  rate  made  last 
May,  that  not  lees  than  5,000  warrants  of  distress  have  been 
issued,  and  that  it  costs  the  parish  at  least  40/.  a  week,  or  at 
the  rate  of  2,oool.  a  year,  more  than  before  to  collect  the 
rates.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  Birmingham  has  been 
more  hardly  hit  than  any  other  borough  in  the  kingdom  by 
this  rate-paying  clauscj  for  the  principle  of  compounding — > 
that  b,  of  the  landlord  paying  the  rat«s  of  his  tenants  and 
receiving  a  certain  discount  as  compensation  for  that  payment 
— has  been  adopted  for  a  longer  period  and  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  I  believe,  than  in  any 
other  in  either  England  and  Wales.  If  my  friends  below  will 
allow  me  to  state  one  or  two  facts  to  them  they  will  be  able 
*  to  comprehend  this  question.  Once  for  all,  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  adopted  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1867.  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  question  of  rating.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  refused  the  franchise  to  any  occupier 
whose  rates  were  paid  by  his  landlord,  unless  the  landlord  paid 
the  full  rate.     The  Reform  Bill  of  1867  adopted  precisely  the 
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eune  principle.  The  Befonn  Bill  of  1832  excluded  by  this 
principle  94,000  occnpiers  of  10/,  and  npwuxlB ;  bat  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867  ezclnded,  in  its  first  shape,  not  less  than 
476,000  occupiers  who  were  nnder  the  10/.  value.  Now  you 
will  see  why  the  Reform  Bill  of  last  year  excluded  so  many 
more  tlian  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  It  was  because  the 
system  of  compounding  was  almost  universal  below  the  value 
of  10/.,  and  above  the  10/.  value  it  was  very  partial  and  very 
infrequent.  The  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  before  this 
Act  was  passed  were  200  in  namber,  and  in  171  of  them  the 
system  of  componnding  prevailed — that  is,  tlie  Undlords  paid 
the  rates  of  the  tenants,  and  received  back  from  the  parish  per- 
haps twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  per  cent,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  pay  the  rates.  There  were  only  twenty-nine  out  of 
the  200  boroughs  in  which  the  compounding  system  did  not 
prevail,  but  in  171  boroughs  476,000  occupiers  below  the  lol. 
viilae  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  if  the 
Bill  bad  passed  as  brought  in  by  the  Government.  As  the 
Bill  came  in,  then,  it  would  have  excluded  nearly  all  those 
who  have  since  been  included.  The  94,000  occupiers  of  whom 
I  speak  as  being  originally  excluded  by  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  were  afterwards  admitted  by  a  single  claose,  which  at 
my  motion  and  at  my  instance  was  inserted  in  the  Bill  called 
the  Compound  Householder's  Act  of  1851.  Many  gentlemen 
know  quite  well  that  under  the  operation  of  that  little  elauee 
in  that  Bill  of  1851  several  thousand  electors  were  placed  on 
the  electoral  roll  in  this  town  of  Birmingham.  I  represented 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  the 
grievance  of  the  case.  He  at  once  consented  to  remedy  it, 
and  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  now  an  eminent  Judge,  but  then 
the  Attorney-General,  drew  up  a  clause  which  I  moved.  It 
was  agreed  to  without  opposition,  and  passed  through  both 
Houses  without  a  division.  When  this  Bill  came  in — I  mean 
the  Bill  of  hist  year — the  94,000  had  been  admitted  by  the 
Bill  of  1831.    I  asked  the  Government — ^that  is,  I  asked  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  now  the  Prime  Minister — how 
be  intended  to  settle  the  qoeetion  of  the  componnd  hoa§eholder 
above  lol.  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  franchise.  I  said  to 
him, '  Do  you  intend  to  insist  upon  this  difference,  that  while 
the  compound  householder  above  iol.  value  is  admitted,  those 
of  the  same  class  below  lol.  shall  be  excluded?*  I  added, 
'  This  would  be  a  monstrous  proposition,  to  which  this  Parlia- 
ment surely  will  never  oonsent,  and  which  the  coontiy  can 
never  approve,'  What  did  he  say  to  me  in  reply  ?  I  think  I 
have  his  exact  words.  He  said  that  he  wonld  settle  all  this 
comfortably  enoagh,  and  that  he  would  do  equal  justice.  But 
what  he  really  meant  was  equal  injustice  to  both  classes,  and 
he  had  the  audacity  to  say  tiiat  he  would  repeal  my  clause  in 
the  Actof  1851 — a  clause  to  which  Lord  Russell  had  consented, 
which  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  had  drawn  up,  which  had  passed 
both  Houses  without  a  division,  and  had  given  the  iranchise 
to  94,000  electors  who  had  been  before  excluded.  The  present 
Prime  Minister  swd  that  he  woold  repeal  that  clause,  so  that 
no  compounder,  whether  above  or  below  iqI.,  shonld  have  a 
vote  unless  he  paid  the  fall  amount  of  his  rates.  He  said  that 
his  conviction  was  that  the  third  claose  of  Sir  William  Clay's 
Act  of  1851 — ^tbat  is,  my  clause — had  been  interpolated,  and 
that  it  was  disapproved  of  by  many  high  authorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  recollect  moving  the  clause,  and, 
cwiously  enough,  the  only  person  who  raised  any  objection  to 
it  was  your  late  townsman,  Mr.  Spooner.  He  did  not  know 
anything  about  tlie  matter,  and  when  he  sat  down  the  clanse 
was  agreed  to.  It  then  passed  throngh  both  Houses  and  became 
law.  Yet  Mr,  Disraeli  proposed  to  repeal  it.  Now,  this  was 
a  most  monstrona  proposition ;  but  the  difficulty  was  not 
removed,  because  if  that  clause  were  repealed  he  was  in  this 
position — that  Uie  Bill,  while  it  pretended  to  be  a  Household 
Suffrage  Bill  and  to  grant  a  great  extension  of  the  franchise, 
was  cutting  off  the  votes  of  the  94,000  occupiers  whom  that 
clause  of  mine  had  previously  admitted,  and  at  the  same  time 
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was  excluding  476,000  honsebolderB  under  the  line  of  10^.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  likely  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
agree  to  the  Bill  if  it  were  in  that  condition  and  if  it  pro- 
mised to  have  that  result. 

There  were  three  ways  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  it  is  some- 
times convenient  to  have  several  ways  of  getting  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  had  a  pore  household  snfirage, 
mthout  any  reference  to  rating  whatever,  which,  of  course, 
would  have  heen  the  best.  He  might,  according  to  the  motion 
made  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Herbert,  have  extended  the  opera- 
tion of  my  clause  which  operated  upon  the  94,000  so  as  to 
include  the  476,000,  and  justice  would  have  been  done  ;  or  he 
might  have  done  another  thing,  which  he  afterwards  agreed  to 
do,  and  which  he  did,  which  was  to  abolish  the  system  of 
compounding  altogether,  and  which,  I  think,  was  the  least 
wise,  the  most  bareh,  and  the  moat  unjustifiable  of  the 
different  propositions  offered  to  him.  How  was  that  to  be 
done  ?  I  dwell  upon  t^e  &cts,  id  order  to  deid  with  the 
statements  which  I  have  seen  made  in  the  speeches  of  our 
opponents,  which  show  one  of  two  things— either  that  they 
know  nothing  about  the  matter,  or  are  very  careless  of  the 
truth.  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  the  Member  for  Newark,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  on  the  Bill.  He  was  on  our  side,  and  was  anxious 
to  give  no  vote  against  any  part  of  the  Bill,  becaose  we  were 
wishful  that  in  some  shape  or  other  the  Bill  should  pass 
through  Parliament,  and  he  gave  notice  that  as  the  Gkivern- 
ment  would  not  teke  any  other  mode  of  enfranchising  the 
people,  they  must  insist  that  the  system  of  compounding 
should  be  absolutely  and  at  once  abolished.  What  was  said 
when  that  was  propoeed?  I  will  tell  yon  first  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  said.  I  understand  that  our  opponents  and  their 
orators  in  the  borough  and  the  newspaper  writers  lay  the 
blame  on  Mr.  Ghidstone  and  the  Liberal  party  for  tho 
abolition  of  compounding,  and  for  the  infiiction  of  so  maeh 
suffering  and  hardship  upon  a  great  many  thousands  of  the 
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cottage  occupiers  in  Birmingham.    This  is  what  Mr.  Gladetone 
eaid  when  Mr.  Hardcastle  made  hia  proposition : — 

'  M J  lion,  friend  offen  oi,  >t  the  eipenie  <tf  im  economical  and  loeial  oon- 
Tonience— lit  the  eipenae,  at  any  late,  of  foregi^K  an  eeoncnnicftl  and  Bocial 
advantage — he  cAei*  at,  inttead  of  an  erteniion  of  the  franchiie  which  we 
conceive  to  be  limited  and  nneqn^,  eqnivocal  and  dangeroiu,  ai  tending  in 
many  parte  to  coimption,— be  offen  an  eileiuian  of  the  francbiae  which  ia 
liberflJ  and  perfectly  eqnal.  I  am  aorry,  in  defeienoe  to  what  seemi  an  onwiae 
judgment  of  the  Hooie,  that  it  ia  neceoaiy  to  intetfera  with  a  lyitem  at  oom- 
poaition  wluch  eiisti  throoghout  the  coontrj.  I  mnit  choote  however  the 
leuer  of  the  two  erili.' 

Aiterwarde,  on  another  occasion,  when  Mr.  GladHtone  made 
a  propositioD  to  discuss  the  question,  he  used  these  words.  He 
Baid, — 

'  1  have  deprecated  it  all  along,  and  have  oonnnted  to  it  u  I  wonid  oaamsA 

to  cat  off  my  leg  lather  than  lose  my  life — on  the  prindple  of  chooeing  the 
leMer  evil.' 

Well,  what  was  the  greater  evil  ?  It  was  that  there  should 
be  no  enfranchisement;  and  bnt  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  opposition 
to  that  Bill,  supported  as  it  was  by  me  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Liberal  party,  that  clause  might  not  have  passed^  and  you 
whom  I  now  see  before  me,  and  39,000  and  more  outside  this 
building,  within  the  limits  of  our  town,  would  have  been  still 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  and  asking 
for  admission  there.  The  Government— Mr.  Disraeli  is  the 
Government — aoA  a  party  by  which  the  Gkivenunent  is 
supported  are  solely  responsible  for  that  part  of  the  measure. 
That  harshness  would  never  have  been  inflicted  if  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal 
party ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say  with  confidence,  that  if  ever 
the  grievance  is  remedied,  it  will  be  remedied  not  by  the  Tory 
but  by  the  Liberal  section  of  the  House.  Are  you  aware  of 
the  fact,  which  I  repeatedly  stated  in  the  House  during  these 
discossions — let  every  working  man  who  is  now  about  to  be 
or  who  is  really  enfranchised,  and  who  is  about  for  the  first 
time  to  exercise  hie  vote,  let  him  bear  this  in  mind — ^that  the 
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Bill,  until  that  oompounding  clause  was  abolished,  woold  have 
had  this  straoge  e^ct.  la  the  town  of  Sheffield,  28,000 
hooaeholders  under  10/.  wonld  have  been  admitted  to  the 
fraachise,  because  there  the  system  of  compoandiDf;  never 
prevailed;  while  in  Birmingham,  not  less  noted  for  its  zeal  for 
freedom,  deserving  no  less  renown  for  its  services  to  the 
Liberals  of  England  than  Sheffield,  36,000  under  lol.  wonld 
have  been  absolutely  distranchised.  The  Bill  aa  proposed 
would  not  have  enfranchised  in  all  England  and  Wales  more 
than  iiS.ooo  voters  in  boroughs.  The  Bill,  when  that 
amendment  was  added  and  that  proviso  agreed  to,  enfran- 
chised four  times  as  many  as  the  Bill  was  originally  intended 
to  eniraDchiBe. 

If  I  had  come  here  and  bad  said  to  you,  '  We  are  a  very 
unlucky  party  in  Birmingham,  there  is  an  election  at  Shef- 
field, 28,000  persons  under  lol.  excluded  by  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  have  been  admitted  by  the  Bill  of  1867,  whereas 
in  Birmingham  36,000  under  10/.  excluded  by  the  Bill  of 
1832  are  equally  excluded  by  the  Bill  of  1867,'  I  will  not 
ask  you  what  you  would  have  said,  but  what  do  you  think 
Mr.  Lloyd  would  have  said?  Surely  he  wonld  have  said, 
and  with  no  little  truth,  that  if  I  had  not  made  my  protest 
against  such  a  scandalous  thing  I  was  not  worthy  to  repre- 
sent the  intereBts  of  the  nDenfrancbised  people  of  Birmingham. 
But  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  and  as  the  case  stood 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  Reformer  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  com- 
pounding during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  although  it  has 
been  an  extraordinary  grievance  in  mauy  places,  and  in  none 
has  it  been  a  greater  grievance  than  to  the  population  of  this 
town.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  the  remarkable  speeches 
which  he  has  recently  delivered  in  Lancashire,  referred  on  one 
occasion  to  this  subject,  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  one  of 
the  first  things  Parliament  would  be  called  upon  to  attend  to 
would  be  the  unntiBfiiGtoTy  condition  in  which  the  payment 
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of  rates  and  the  poeseagion  of  the  fmnchise  were  left. 
If  I  were  a  working  maa  in  Binninghatn  who  fbnnd  myself 
troabled  with  this  new  DoisoDce,  I  wonld  tmst  rather  to  the 
sagaeity,  the  lore  of  freedom,  the  generosity,  and  jnai^ce 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  to  any  qualities  of  any  kind  that 
have  been  exhibited  in  conaezion  with  Beform  by  the 
Tory  party. 

I  nndentand  that  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  go  ronnd 
to  f&tbiiraastic  meetings  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Church  and  a 
variety  of  other  nuisances  tell  some  of  the  electors  that  there 
was  a  Committee  appointed  last  Session,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr,  Ayrton  ;  that  I  was  a  member  of  that  Committee ;  that 
I  attended  a  very  few  times,  and  took  no  interest  in  getting 
passed  any  recommendation  having  for  its  object  a  remedy 
for  this  grievance.  Now,  listen  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Ayrton's 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
rating.  Bnt  this  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  enquiries 
which  it  undertook.  I  consent«d  to  be  on  the  Committee, 
and  BO  long  as  I  could  do  anything  I  gave  my  vote  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Ayrton's  propositions,  which  would  have  suggested 
a  report  to  remedy  the  grievance.  I  believe  there  was  not 
a  single  member  of  the  Tory  party  who  voted  with  him,  and 
we  were  out-voted  by  them.  I  hope  I  have  shown  you 
clearly  the  difficulty  of  the  circumstances  nnder  which  that 
grievance  was  forced  on  yon ;  that  the  Government  and  the 
Government;  party  only  are  responsible  for  it ;  that  without 
Mr.  Hodgkineon's  clause,  without  the  abolition  of  compound- 
ing, in  the  then  attitude  of  the  Government,  one  of  two 
things  mnst  have  happened— either  that  the  Bill  must  have 
been  wholly  lost  for  the  Session,  or  the  great  bulk  of  the 
householders  below  lol. — 476,000  of  them— must  have  re- 
mained without  enf ranch  isement.  I  did  all  I  could  for  your 
Bskes  is  the  matter,  and  have  done  all  I  can  since,  with  a 
view  to  inform  public  opinion,  and  when  any  rational  and  just 
remedy  is  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commooa  I  need  not 
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tell  you  that  if  you  send  me  there  I  hope  to  be  there  to 
support  it. 

Now,  having  disposed  of  that  preliminary  matter,  you  will 
give  me  your  attention,  I  am  sure,  while  I  touch  upon  another 
point  on  which  you  have  also  been  specially  hit  hy  the 
Government  and  the  Tory  party  in  reference  to  the  question 
which  is  involved  in  this  resolution.  Parliameuts  in  this 
country  are  not  a  new  institution,  as  many  of  you  know. 
You  may  look  back  to  your  fathers,  gruidfathera,  and  great- 
grandiathera  for  many  generations  before  you  would  he  able 
to  fix  your  eye,  or  your  finger,  or  your  minds  upon  the  man 
who  lived  and  laboured  in  England  when  Parliament  was  first 
established.  Six  hundred  years  are  a  long  time,  and  if  a 
thing  has  been  found  very  usefid,  and,  on  the  wholoj  very 
good  for  six  hundred  years,  I  am  not  so  much  in  iavour  of 
change  as  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  during  all  that  time, 
whenever  the  king  or  any  other  lawful  magistrate  has  issued 
his  writ  to  any  constituency  to  return  representatives  to  Par- 
liament,  it  has  been  understood  that  the  return  should  be  made 
by  the  majority  of  voices  freely  given  by  that  constituency, 
and  that  the  return  should  be  void  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
any  man  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  a  minority.  I  once 
sat  for  seventy-three  days  on  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  whether  the  man  who  bad  a  minority  of  votes 
for  the  Dublin  election  should  not  sit  as  the  Member.  He 
alleged  that  the  man  who  had  the  majority  had  a  number  of 
corrupt  and  personated  vot«s,  and  that,  therefore,  the  minority 
was  really  the  majority;  but  no  man  ever  came  before  Parlia- 
ment or  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comm<His  to  claim  a 
seat  on  the  ground  that  he  had  only  polled  a  minority  of 
the  votes.  There  is  no  case  of  that  sort  which  has  been 
maintained,  and  until  lately  no  such  device  has  been  imagined 
by  any  man  who  is  acquainted  with  freedom  and  the  true 
mode  of  preserving  it. 

What  do  you  do  at  the  nomination  ?     You  lifted  up  your 
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Imods  just  now  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  the  Chairman 
to  say  that  jou  would  like  to  have  the  nomination  outaide. 
Well,  I  did  not  lift  up  my  hands  for  that ;  for  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  will  be  in  the  month  of  November,  and  you 
will  have  to  stand  for  I  do  not  know  how  many  hours.  The 
Mayor  will  have  to  listen  to  something  which  only  half-a- 
dozea  people  about  him  will  bear,  and  the  Town  Clerk  will 
have  to  read  something  for  about  half-an-hour  which  nobody 
will  understand,  and  then,  with  five  candidates  yon  will  have 
ten  movers  and  seconders,  and  five  candidates  might  take  as 
—except  for  the  fact  that  nobody  can  hear,  and  therefore  the 
eloquence  will  be  cut  short — all  through  the  day  of  nomi- 
nation. I  suppose  our  Chairman  will  say  that  I  have  no 
business  to  say  this,  bat  I  shoold  like  you  to  know  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  you  come  to  a  deci^on  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Now  if  we 
have  the  nomination  outside,  which  in  fine  weather  would  be 
very  pleasant  and  very  grand,  I  dare  say  nearly  every  elector 
in  Birmingham  will  go  there — ^perhaps  35,ocx3  men.  It  will 
be  certainly  a  magnificent  sight.  The  Mayor  will  put  before 
you  the  names  of  the  diflerent  candidates,  and  you  will  have 
to  hold  up  your  hands  for  each  candidate  as  he  is  named 
to  you,  and  the  Mayor  will  have  to  decide  which  three 
candidates  out  of  the  five  have  the  majority.  He  will  declare 
that  A,  B,  and  C  are  duly  elected,  and  then  possibly — I  am 
not  sure  of  it — hut  possibly  somebody  will  ask  for  a  poll. 
But  when  you  hold  up  your  hands,  is  the  Mayor  to  say  to 
yoa,  '  You  must  only  hold  up  your  hands  for  two '  ?  Here 
we  are,  tliree  candidates  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  under  the 
present  circumstances,  the  law  suggests  that  you  should  only 
bold  up  your  hands  for  two  of  us,  though  the  law  does  not 
eay  anything  about  the  holding  up  your  hands  for  two 
only.  Your  right  at  the  nomination  is  as  it  was  before  the 
Act  passed,  and  you  will  be  permitted  to  hold  up  your  hands 
freely  for  the  three  candidates  of  your  choice.    Why  is  it 
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that  a  poll  is  granted  for  the  day  after?  Simply  for  this, 
to  prove  whether  the  ahow  of  hands  did  really  express  the 
opinions  of  the  constituency.  The  candidate  who  has  the 
minority  says,  '  I  have  canTaased  all  the  borough  and  have 
got  a  great  number  of  promieea,  and  I  believe  if  we  go  to 
the  poll  that  I  may  still  have  a  majority,  therefore  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  show  of  hands,  and,  Mr.  Mayor,  1  demand 
a  poll ; '  and  the  poll  is  accordingly  granted.  And  how  is 
it  tiiat  one  of  you  electors,  being  only  allowed  to  vote  for 
two  candidates  at  the  poll,  can  correct  or  in  any  way  prove 
the  propriety  and  the  truth  of  the  demonatration  at  the 
hustings?  Is  it  not  quite  clear  that  our  ancient  constitution 
is  entirely  departed  Irom,  and  that  the  innovation  which  was 
passed  last  year  is  directly  in  the  t«eth  of  all  the  principles 
in  this  matter  which  have  governed  oar  electors  for  six 
hundred  yeaiB  past  ?  There  are,  I  believe,  seven  counties  now, 
or  divisions  of  counties,  which  are  empowered  to  send  to 
Parliament  three  MemberB  each,  and  there  are  also  six 
boroughs,  five  of  which  are  to  return  three  Members,  and  the 
City  of  London  is  to  return  fonr,  but  in  all  these  cases,  except 
in  that  of  the  City  of  London,  where  one  elector  may  vot« 
for  tliree,  he  can  only  vote  for  two.  If  this  principle  is  a 
good  one,  why  not  have  it  all  over  the  constituencies?  Is 
the  general  policy  of  the  great  boroughs  so  much  distrusted 
that  it  is  necessary  to  cripple  them  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  to  adopt  the  principle  throughoiit  all  the  constituencies, 
what  would  happen  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  seat  ? 
I  presume,  if  the  minority  is  to  be  represented,  that  the 
majority  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  else  you  must  have  that  sort 
of  two-&ced  man  who  can  suit  two  parties  and  look  two 
ways  at  once ;  though  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  go  into 
both  lobbies  at  once  in  a  division  in  the  House.  And  what 
are  yon  to  do  in  boroughs  where  there  are  two  Members, 
and  two  seats.  Clearly,  if  you  give  one  to  the  minority  the 
borough  is  neutralised,  and  is  in  the  position  of  many  boroogha 
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of  which  we  now  speak  with  a  sort  of  pity  or  contempt.  It 
would  return  one  man  to  say  '  aye,'  and  another  to  say  '  no ; ' 
and  therefore,  the  borough  would  count  for  nothiug,  and 
politically  it  might  just  as  well  be  extinct. 

But  what  was  the  object  of  this  distinction  ?  It  was  first 
suggested  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  gentleman  whom 
I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  here  before.  But  I  will 
repeat  nothing  of  which  he  may  complain,  I  believe  that 
he  is  not  only  dissatisfied  with  the  course  which  be  took 
then,  but  that  he  has  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ever 
nnce.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Lowe.  When  the  Bill  was  first  going 
through  the  House  of  Commons  the  clause  which  Mr.  Lowe 
proposed  was  not  exactly  like  this  minority  clause ;  if  possible, 
it  was  a  still  more  absurd  proposal.  It  was  one  whiiih  I  have 
already  discussed  here  two  or  three  years  ago.  He  proposed — 
in  this  borough,  for  example — that  every  man  should  have  three 
votes,  and  that  he  should  give  all  his  three  votes  to  me,  or 
divide  them  among  myself  and  my  colleagues,  or  give  them 
to  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd.  What  would  have  been  the  result? 
It  would  have  been  just  this :  that  if  Mr.  Lloyd  bad  been  the 
only  candidate  on  the  Tory  side,  and  supposing  that  he  could 
poll  10,000  votes  in  Birmingham,  if  eveiy  one  gave  him 
three  votes  he  would  really  record  30,000  votes,  and,  therefore, 
although  he  was  a  candidate  who  only  had  10,000  supporters 
out  of  40,000,  he  might  come  in  even  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
That,  I  think,  I  once  described  as  reminding  me  very  much 
of  a  donkey  race,  where  the  last  donkey  is  declared  to  win. 
But  what  did  Mr.  Lowe  say  about  it  when  he  moved  his 
proposition  ?  It  was  this :  he  was  complaining  of  the  demo- 
cratic and  popular  character  of  the  Bill,  and  he  said,  '  All 
our  other  arrows  have  been  shot;  not  one  remains  in  the 
quiver;  so  that  if  this  does  not  hit,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  but  one  simple  uniform  franchise,  to  be  intrusted  to  and 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  lowest  class  of  society.'  Now,  when 
that  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  strongly 
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opposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in,  I  think,  one  of  the  strongest,  and, 
I  will  say,  the  most  sincere,  and  therefore  the  best,  speech 
he  delivered  during  these  discussions.  I  opposed  it  strongly, 
as  yon  know,  and  many  others  did,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  314  against  173 — a  majority  of  14T  against  it.  Well, 
then,  when  the  Bill  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  you  know 
what  became  of  some  clauses  there.  The  House  of  Lords  has 
this,  to  my  mind,  very  foolish  habit — when  it  really  cannot 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  it  seems  to  delight  itself  in  doing- 
a  little.  They  dared  not  n;ject  the  whole  Bill,  and  so  they 
picked  a  few  holes  in  it,  and  made  it  a  little  worse,  and  pre- 
tended to  do  something  against  the  popular  cause ;  and  Lord 
Cairns  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  moved  another  resolution,  which 
was  passed  as  it  now  stands.  And  what  did  he  say  about  it  ? 
He  said  it  would  represent  the  minority  in  a  borough,  which 
would  include  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  constitu- 
ency. If  it  he  true  that  to  bo  most  entirely  wrong  during 
a  whole  lifetime  of  political  action  is  to  prove  oneself  the 
most  intelligent,  then  there  are  many  of  onr  opponents  whose 
intelligence  cannot  be  called  in  question.  In  the  Lords  this 
was  the  result,  tiiat  the  clause  was  carried  by  a  m^ority  of 
142  against  91,  being  a  majority  of  fifty-one  in  favour  of  it. 
When  the  Bill  came  down  again  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  we  were  asked  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  we  had  on 
onr  side  that  evening  a  majority  of  not  less  than  fifty  votes, 
and  all  the  amendments  of  the  Lords,  except  this,  were  dis- 
agreed to  and  rejected.  The  Government  had  no  influence 
whatever,  because  they  had  no  help  from  our  side  of  the 
House;  bat  when  the  amendment  respecting  the  minority 
clause  came  under  cwnsideration,  although  Lord  Derby  had 
denounced  it  as  unconstitutional  and  said  that  it«  mischief 
conld  only  be  limited  by  the  area  of  its  operation,  and  although 
Mr,  Disraeli  had  denounced  it  in  stronger  language,  yet,  in 
order  to  pass  that  which  the  Lords  had  sent  down,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli brought  up  the  whole  tail  of  his  supporters,  and,  joined 
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by  forty  or  fifty  mea  from  oar  side,  who  ought  to  have  known 
bettor,  passed  this  odious  and  in&mous  clause.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  slightest  iniportaoce  as  regards  the  two  parties 
in  the  country.  The  minority  clause  will  not  at  present,  and 
I  believe  it  will  never  seriously  affect  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  yet,  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, it  is  probable  that  the  Liberal  party  will  gain  some- 
thing from  that  clause,  but  it  may  have  a  very  grievous 
effect  in  places  like  Liverpool,  where  no  one  knows  where 
the  majority  lies.  Each  side  will  bring  two  candidates  for- 
ward,  and  one  of  the  two  twos  will  be  left  out ;  but  when  it 
is  clearly  decided  where  the  majority  lies,  unless  the  majority 
is  very  large,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  in  Birmingham,  it  will 
put  an  end  to  contests  altogether,  and  these  large  constitu- 
encies will  become  as  sleepy  and  dead  as  some  of  the  county 
constituenoies,  which  are  under  the  thumb  of  the  landlords. 

I  am  surprised,  very  much  so,  that  our  two  opponents  in 
their  peregrinations  through  the  town  should  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  this  clause.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  vanity  of  these  gentlemen  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character. 
One  of  them  will  find  his  ambition  highly  gratified  if  he  can 
enter  Parliament  as  the  inferior  and  minority  member  for 
Birmingham.  The  vanity  of  the  other  is  no  doubt  amply 
satisfied  by  being  permitted  to  appear  as  a  candidate.  But 
if  these  men,  or  one  of  them,  does  get  by  any  possibility  a 
chance  of  creeping  in -through  the  clause,  he  can  succeed 
only  by  crippling  and  emasculating  one  of  the  greatest  and 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  constituencies  in  the  empire.  I 
do  not  Qoderstand  how  any  elector  of  BirmicgbBni,  unless  his 
politics  are  of  the  most  rabid,  blind,  and  unreasonable  Toryism 
and  Orangeiam,  can  on  any  pretext  whatever  support  men 
who  have  publicly  avowed  their  approbation  of  this  clause. 
But  one  of  our  rivals  has  expressed  a  hope  that  it  may  be 
widely  extended  to  other  constituencies. 

Evety  man  of  yon  comes  to  this  election  with  one  hand  tied 
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behind  his  back.  Eveiy  man  of  you,  bat  for  this  olause,  wonld 
have  voted  freely  for  three  candidates,  and  yon  von]d.  have 
carried  your  men  to  Parliament  vith  a  triumphant  and  nn> 
doabt«d  majority.  Even  with  this  clanse  yon  are  fightings 
doubtless  a  successfnl  battle,  but  it  is  a  battle  in  which  yon  are 
obliged  to  incur  the  large  costs  of  an  election,  and  to  need- 
lessly sacrifice  the  labour  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  your 
fellow-townsmen.  No  man  donbts  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
stituency of  Birmingham.  I  recollect  a  d^utation  coming 
np  last  year  on  this  very  qnestioa  of  three  members.  It 
was  disonesed  whether  the  borough  should  be  divided  with 
two  members  for  one  part  and  one  for  the  other.  I  said, '  I 
do  not  suppose  it  makes  very  much  difference  whether  it  is 
divided  or  not  as  to  the  character  of  the  member  returned.' 
And  one  of  yonr  townsmen,  a  member  of  the  deputation,  said, 
'  If  yon  go  to  the  sea,  anywhere  you  like,  and  take  up  a 
spoonful  of  water,  it  will  he  salt ; '  and  he  added, '  if  you  will 
return  any  member  from  any  district  in  Birmingham  yon 
like,  he  will  be  a  Liberal.*  But  there  are  electors  among 
you — and  I  think  in  your  canvass  you  ought  to  make  use  of 
this  argument — there  are  electors  among  you,  probably  a 
few  thousands,  who  will  vote  for  candidates  willing  to  sup. 
port  a  clause  which  actnally  deprives  every  elector  of  Bir- 
mingham of  one-third  of  bis  voting  power,  and  may  deprive 
him  of  much  more,  because,  if  you  happen  to  see  returned 
one  Tory  and  two  Liberals  for  Binningham,  you  have  only 
one  real  voice  in  the  Honse,  and  therefore  two-thirds  of  your 
political  power  will  be  destroyed.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  as 
a  matter  of  party.  I  think  if  I  were  asked  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for  a  place  which  was  generally  considered  Tory, 
and  was  asked  to  come  in  under  this  minority  clause,  it 
wonld  give  me  a  feeling  of  disgust  that  I  can  hardly  put 
into  words.  I  would  not  stand  or  sit  for  such  a  place  on 
any  terms,  or  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  and  get  up  to 
address  the  House  as  the  representotive  of  the  constituency 
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of  Birming'ham,  when  I  knew  that  I  only  represented  a 
small  portion  of  the  constituency,  that  never  had  the  right 
to  have  a  voice,  and  never  would  have  had  but  for  the  de- 
testable  triok  or  wanton  innovation  put  by  the  Honse  of 
Lords  into  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Honse  of  Commons. 
Manchester  is  in  the  same  difficulty;  Liverpool  is  in  the  same 
state.  In  London  the  constituency  can  only  vot«  for  three 
members  instead  of  four,  as  their  ancestors  have  done.  I 
hold  that  clause  to  be  the  most  outrageous  heresy  against  a 
popular  representative  system  which  was  ever  propounded  in  the 
Legislature.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  has  the  support  of  aged 
stttteemen,  or  dreamers,  or  of  men  who  fashion  political  theories 
in  their  closets,  I  say  that  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  great  constitn- 
encies,  I  say  further,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Liberal 
elector  to  represent  to  every  candidate  who  supported  that 
clause  his  own  opinion  of  its  wrong,  of  its  unconstitutional 
character,  and  of  its  injustice,  and  to  nrge  him  by  all  the 
arguments  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  him  to  recant  bis 
opinions  and  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  that  clause.  There 
were  great  men — men  for  whom  personally  I  have  great 
affection — who  voted  for  that  clause.  I  hate  the  clause  no 
less  for  that,  and  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  say  that  it 
should  be  the  dnty  and  is  the  duty  of  every  Liberal  consti- 
tuency— I  do  not  say  to  cashier  men  for  one  error  they  may 
have  committed,  but  to  urge  them  in  a  friendly  and  earnest 
manner  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  that  clause  on  the  first 
opportunity  when  it  shall  again  come  before  Parliament. 
Do  not  let  us  have  any  new-fangled  ideas.  The  fancy  fran- 
chises we  kicked  to  the  winds;  the  minority  clause,  which 
ought  to  have  come,  not  from  the  honest  representation  of 
the  people,  but  from  Bedlam,  or  a  region  like  that,  should 
have  the  same  treatment.  If  the  men  at  Birmingham  want 
to  know  what  freedom  is,  let  them  look  back  to  the  lives 
and  histories  of  their  forefathers.  They  knew  how  to  lay 
foundatJons,  broad  and  deep :  it  is  for  you  to  protect  those 
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foundatioDB  and  to  build  wisely  upon  them.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  great  fathers  of  English  freedom  who  lived  two 
centaries  a^,  who,  if  he  had  been  in  the  House  of  CommonB, 
wonld  not  have  said  '  No '  as  emphatically  as  I  did  to  this 
odious  clause.  Seeing  it — seeing  now,  that  in  thie  hall  and 
this  constituency,  we  have  no  power  to-night  to  pat  an  end 
to  this  danee  or  to  repeal  it — seeing  that  it  moat  be  tolerated 
OS  it  best  may  until  the  power  that  made  it  sbal)  again  QU- 
make  it,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  a  duty  in  regard  to 
it.  Every  Liberal  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is  ask- 
ing, 'What  is  Birmingham  going  to  do  with  the  minority 
clause?'  If  every  part  of  the  sea  is  salt,  if  every  district  and 
every  ward  of  the  constituency  in  Birmingham  is  Liberal,  do 
you,  by  united  action,  by  hand  and  voice,  and  heart  and  vote, 
tell  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  whole  country  that  there 
shall  never  go,  with  yonr  consent,  in  spite  of  all  the  machina- 
tions of  these  dreamers  and  schemers  of  minority  representa- 
taou, — that  no  member  or  representative  of  the  Tory  party 
shall,  with  your  consent,  enter  the  House  of  Commons  aa  the 
representative  of  this  town.  And  the  more  this  is  known 
throughout  the  conntry — the  more  this  is  felt  in  the  House 
of  Commons — the  more  certainly  yon  may  take  this  comfort 
to  your  hearts,  that  by  this  election — great  and  transcendent 
triumph  as  we  believe  it  will  be — ^yon  will  put  on  end  shortly 
to  this  odious  inlringement  of  your  liberties,  and  add  one 
other  great  and  permanent  security  to  English  freedom. 
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EDINBURGH,  NOVEMBER  3,  1868. 

[On  thit  d>;  tiie  freedom  of  tbs  ci^  of  Edinburgh  wu  preaentad  b> 
Hr.  Bright  by  the  Loid  Provost,  Hr.  W.  Chambera,  the  eminent  pnhUiber, 
In  the  ipeecb  •ccoropsnTing  the  metion,  the  Lord  ProToit  made  allnmon  to 
the  neeewi^  of  mppleownting  Pixliunentaiy  teform  b;  '  the  promotion  of 
>  comptthenaiT«  icheme  of  lutioDal  ednntloli,  withont  which,'  lud  Hi. 
Chamben,  '  all  bleningi  are  nngatorj.'] 

Mt  Lord  FroTost,  although  I  have  had  a  long-  experience 
and  mnch  practice  in  public  speakings,  jet  there  are  times  when 
I  feel  nifBelf  to  be  ovemiatched  by  the  duty  of  the  hour;  and 
this  is  one  of  those  occasions.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
say  exactly  what  I  think,  or  all  that  I  think ;  bnt  I  may  say, 
with  the  most  heartfelt  sincerity,  that  I  am  nnder  deep  obliga- 
tion to  yon,  and  to  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  hononr  yon  have  done  me,  and  to  this 
audience  for  the  kind  reception  which  I  have  met  with  this 
morning.  Last  week  one  of  my  acquaintances  asked  me  what 
was  intended  by  the  freedom  of  the  city,  whether  there  was 
anything  in  it  that  was  osefiil  or  valnable,  any  privilege  or 
light  that  a  man  could  care  for.  I  told  him  that,  as  I  under- 
stood, there  was  nothing  in  it  whioh  ooold  be  put  into  the 
scales  and  weighed,  nothing  that  could  be  measured  by  rule ; 
but  there  was  something  in  it  much  more  precious,  if  rightfiiUy 
considered,  than  silver  or  gold.  There  was  the  free  offer  of 
their  approbation  by  the  autboritiee  and  by  the  population  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  renowned  city  in  the  United  King- 
dom to  me,  who  had  been  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
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labouring  assiduously  ia  what  I  believe  to  be  tbe  public 
eervice,  I  assured  him,  as  I  asftnre  yoa,  tbat  after  tbe 
priceless  value  of  tbe  approbation  of  my  own  conscience, 
there  can  be  nothing  that  I  yalne  so  mncb  as  the  approbation 
of  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  among  my  conntrymen. 

In  the  resolution  of  the  Town  Council,  out  of  which  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  day  have  sprang,  there  are  phrases  which 
almost  make  me  blush,  and  to  which  I  fisd  it  diffiealt  to  refer. 
I  am  there  described  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  Now, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  very  young  indeed, 
ID  my  beginning  to  think  about  public  affairs,  in  reading  the 
prose  writings  of  John  Milton,  I  found  a  pasaago  which  fixed 
itself  in  my  mind.  This  passage  time  has  never  been  able  to 
take  From  my  memory.  He  says,  '  Yet  true  eloquence  I  find 
to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth.'  And  I 
have  endeavoured,  so  fiir  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  public,-  to  abide  by  that  wise  and  weighty  saying. 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to  examine  myself,  during  the  thirty  years 
that  I  have  been  permitted  to  speak  at  meetings  of  my 
countrymen,  I  am  not  conscious  tbat  I  have  ever  used  an 
argnment  which  I  did  not  believe  to  be  sound,  or  have  stated 
anything  as  a  fact  which  I  did  not  believe  to  be  true.  I  have 
endeavoured,  further,  always  to  abstain  from  speaking  on 
sabjecte  which  I  had  not  examined  and  well  considered,  and 
perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  endeavoured  to  attend  to  these 
rules  that  what  I  have  said  has  met  with  some  acceptance,  and 
perhaps  in  some  quarters  has  been  influential  with  the  country. 
As  to  the  title  of  statesman,  I  may  say  here  what  I  said  many 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I  have  seen  so  much 
intrigue  and  ambition,  so  much  selGsbness  and  inconnsteocy 
in  the  character  of  many  so-called  statesmen,  that  I  have 
always  been  rather  anxious  to  disclaim  the  title,  I  have  been 
content  to  describe  myself  as  a  simple  citizen,  who  honestly 
examines  such  public  questions  as  affect  tbe  public  weal  and 
honestly  offers  his  counsels  to  his  oountrymeo. 
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The  resolntioa  refers  to  serviceB  which  I  endeavoured  to 
render  long  a|^  to  the  cause  of  free  trade.  It  is  about  twenty 
years  ago  since  that  question  was  supposed  to  be  settled ;  it  is 
so  long  ago  that  I  believe  the  young  men — the  men  &om 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age — in  this  day  are  for  a  great  part 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  was 
necessary  in  this  country  before  we  could  make  free  trade  a 
fact.  In  a  sentence,  I  may  say  that  I  worked  at  it  for  seven 
years,  for  five  years  almost  without  iDterruption,  and  that 
I  did  nothing  else  but  work  for  free  trade  during  these  years, 
being  in  alliance,  as  yon  know,  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  that  our  conntry  has  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  best 
men  that  any  one  now  living  has  ever  known.  When  I  look 
back  to  him  whose  name  must  ever  be  foremost  in  any  history 
or  record  of  that  struggle,  when  I  consider  his  remarkable 
industry,  his  wonderful  sagacify,  his  enlarged  information,  the 
combined  force  and  gentleness  of  his  character,  his  most 
persuasive  speech,  when  I  look  back  upon  his  tranBcendent 
merits,  I  confess  I  am  amazed  that  it  took  all  his  powers, 
and  the  energy,  the  labour,  and  the  resolution  of  thousands 
besides,  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws.  I  say  I  am  amazed  that 
on  so  clear  a  question  it  should  be  neceBsary  to  make  so 
great  an  effort  in  order  to  bring  Parliament  and  the  people 
to  comprehend  their  true  interests. 

There  is  a  Bcntence  which  I  recollect  in  a  letter,  I  think, 
that  was  written  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Somerville,  which 
oaght  of  itself  to  have  abolished  the  Corn  Laws,  but  which 
did  not.  But  I  dare  say  it  helped  to  form  opinion  on  our  side. 
She  says : — 

■  Snrel;  as  much  ftxxl  lu  •  man  csd  bay,  with  u  mach  wages  u  b  man  can 
get,  for  aa  much  work  u  B  man  can  do,  if  not  more  than  the  natnial,  inalien- 
kble  blrUiright  of  erei;  man  whom  God  baa  created  with  strength  to  labonr 
and  with  haodi  to  work.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  these  words,  nothing 
more  true,  nothing  more  conclusive.     It  is  a  complete  and 
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unanswerable  condemnation  of  n  law  which  had  been  passed  by 
Parliament.  This  law  for  thirty  years  made  periodically  an 
artificial — not  a  real — fimine  in  the  country,  and  it  required 
the  greatest  agitation — moral  agitation,  political  agitation — ■ 
that  this  country  has  ever  known,  an  agitation  which  was 
backed  by  the  most  terrific  famine  which  has  visited  any  part 
of  Europe  daring  the  last  five  hnadred  years,  before  it  could 
be  overthrown.  Now,  when  we  look  back  to  the  history  of 
that  contest,  if  I  had  been  one  of  those  who  supported  that 
Uw,  I  think  it  would  have  made  me  ask  myself  whether  it 
were  not  possible  that  my  method  of  examining  public  ques- 
tions was  not  wrong,  and  whether  I  might  not  be  just  as 
wrong  upon  many  other  things  as  I  had  proved  to  be  in  my 
judgment  about  the  Com  Law.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
never  believed  that  there  is  anything  veiy  mysterious  in  the 
art  or  knowledge  of  politics ;  and  that  what  we  call  states- 
manship— ^honest  statesmanship — is  not  an  abstruse  and  dif- 
ficult branch  of  knowledge.  Most  of  us,  when  we  come  to 
consider  a  public  question,  are  able  to  strip  it  of  all  the  things 
which  do  not  really  belong  to  it  and  get  at  the  pith  and 
kernel  of  the  matter.  I  think  that  our  intellects  are  so  much 
on  a  par,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  we  are  so  anxious  to  act 
honestly  and  rightly,  that  on  almost  all  occasions  we  may 
be  able  to  come  to  an  early  and  a  wise  agreement  as  to 
the  coarse  which  the  public  should  pursue.  In  the  course  of 
ray  political  life  there  have  been  several  great  questions 
which  have  interested  me,  and  on  each  of  which  I  have  been 
astonished  that  I  found  myself  at  variance  with  so  many  of 
my  countrymen,  and  I  have  not  been  less  delighted  afterwards 
to  find  that,  by-and-by,  we  all  seemed  to  agree ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  agreement  came,  occasionally,  too  late,  and  the 
misfortunes,  which  had  been  perhaps  foretold,  or  which  were 
inevitable,  happened,  and  it  was  only  after  the  misfortune  that 
we  were  able  to  agree  aa  to  what  ought  to  have  been  done. 
There  is  a  question  in  which  I  took  a  great  interest  some 
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years  ago,  and  in  which  any  namber  of  Scotchmen  have 
taken  a  great  interest  for  the  hut  hundred  years.  It  was  one 
discnssed  in  Parliament  very  mnch  from  1 853  to  1 858.  I  refer 
to  the  government  of  150,000,00a  people  in  India.  It  is  a 
Butgect  of  great  importance,  especially  to  the  more  comfort" 
able  and  wealthier  classes ;  for  there  are  hardly  any  of  their 
bmilies  who  have  not  sent  some  members  out  to  make  their 
fortunes  in  that  distant  coontry.  Now,  fifteen  years  ago  the 
Government  of  India  was  the  most  extmordinary  Government 
in  the  world, — I  should  say,  the  most  remarkable  Government 
that  ever  had  been  in  the  world.  It  was  called  a  double 
Government.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  directors  of  an 
extinct  trading  company,  a  company  that  was  always  bank- 
ropt.  The  directors,  who  were  bred  in  corruption,  and  who 
practised  it  during  their  tenure  of  office,  and  who,  in  point  of 
fiu:t,  may  be  said  to  have  lived  upon  it,  neglected  eveiything 
they  ought  to  have  done  except  the  collection  uid  expendi- 
ture of  taxes.  And  to  that  curioos  Government  was  added 
a  Minister  of  State,  who  was  appointed  to  control  the  said 
directors.  He  allowed  them  to  do  nearly  everything  evil  that 
they  liked  to  do,  and  he  added  to  their  evil-doings  some  other 
evil-doings  of  his  own.  To  a  system  like  this  there  were 
numbers  of  persons  in  this  country — thousands,  perhaps 
millions — who  assented.  They  imagined  that  it  woe  poeeible 
to  go  on  governing  a  country  containing  150,000,000  of 
people,  composed  of  more  than  twenty  nations  and  speaking 
twenty  different  languages,  of  different  religions  and  different 
ways  in  every  particular,  nnder  such  a  system.  X  have  heard 
a  Cabinet  Minister  of  repute  speak  for  five  hours,  not  only  in 
defence  of  that  system,  but  msJie  a  speech  which  was  a  glowing 
enloginm  of  it,  while  he  implied  that  everybody  who  proposed 
s  change  was  to  be  considered  an  intermeddler,  for  that  no  one 
ooght  to  call  the  system  into  question.  Within  five  years  after 
that  speech  was  made,  there  came  a  change ;  for  it  may  be 
said,  OB  was  said  in  the  olden  times,  that  when  they  planted 
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uid  bailded,  and  were  married  and  given  in  marria^,  that 
the  flood  came — in  his  case  it  was  the  Mutiny — and  swept  the 
thing  awaj.  Still,  although  it  swept  mnch  away,  it  did  not 
establish  eretything'  that  was  necessary,  uid,  in  my  opinion, 
the  future  of  that  great  ooontry  is  still  neglected  by  what 
we  call  statesmeD,  since  its  fnture  ia  almost  wholly  unpro- 
Tided  for. 

I  will  not  go  further  into  that  subject,  bat  will  step  on  to 
another  qaestion,  in  which  we  all  tske  an  interest,  some  of 
ns  a  very  painful  interest,  and  that  is  the  Eastern  question. 
When  this  country  thought  it  necessaiy  to  go  into  deadly 
conflict  with  Bussia — I  shaU  not  argue  the  matter,  Z  do  not 
profess  to  argue  about  anything  to-day,  because  this  is  not  a 
place  in  which  controversy  is  desirable — ^but  if  we  look  back 
to  that  time,  we  must  feel  that  the  action  of  the  public  was 
adopted  under  the  inflaence  of  much  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
passion.  Probably  there  is  not  one  owa  in  a  thousand  in 
Qreat  Britain  or  Ireland  who  could  stand  at  this  table  and 
give  any  decent,  connected,  rational,  intelligible  narrative  of 
the  events  that  brought  about  that  war,  or  the  facts  on  which 
it  could  be  justified.  I  always  said  myself  that  do  country 
jostioe— and  there  are  many  of  them  who  are  not  very  par- 
ticular— would  send  any  tnan  to  gaol  for  three  months  on 
evidence  such  as  the  people  of  England — I  beg  pardon  of  a 
gentleman  in  Glasgow  who  writes  to  me  on  the  subject,  and 
who  objects  to  the  term  England  when  we  are  speaking  of 
the  United  Kingdom, — on  evidence  anoh  as  that  on  which  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  went  into  that  unhappy 
struggle.  The  result  was  that  250,000  men  were  killed  or 
died  during  the  conflict ;  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure 
created  by  the  industry  of  the  nations  who  were  engaged 
were  squandered ;  that  the  armaments  all  over  Europe  and 
this  countiy  have  been  maintained  at  a  higher  rate  ever 
since ;  that  in  this  country  we  have  found  our  military  expen- 
diture increasing  by  10,000,000'.  a  year— and  10,000,000/.  in 
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twenty  years  comeB  to  300,000,000/. — besides  the  money  spent 
oa  the  war  itself.  Bnt  this  is  not  all.  We  find  that  the 
difficulties  are  as  great  as  ever ;  that  Buseia  is  stronger  than 
ever,  for  Russia  has  manumitted  her  serfs,  and  that  Turkey  ia 
not  stronger,  but  weaker,  despite  the  efforts  made  to  save  her. 

There  is  howev^  one  pleasant  thing  to  think  of,  and  that 
is  that  the  tone  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  greatly  changed. 
Not  long  ago  I  read  a  little  speech  which  was  made  by  Lord 
Stanley  to  a  deputation  from  the  Peace  Society,  and  the 
other  day,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  American  Minister,  the 
noble  lord  made  another  speech,  which  was  framed  care- 
fnlly  on  the  model  of  the  speeches  which  my  wise  friend 
Mr.  Cobden  and  I  made  years  ago.  I  do  not  blame  Lord 
,  Stanley  for  his  language ;  I  rejoice  in  it.  I  ngoice  in  thinking 
that  the  old  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  being  for- 
gotten, or  are  allowed  to  go  into  oblivion,  and  that  even  there, 
where  I  am  afraid  sound  principles  are  long  in  finding  a 
resting-place,  we  are  beginning  to  be  more  rational  than 
onr  grandiathers  were,  and  than  we  ourselves  were  twelve 
years  ago. 

There  is  yet  another  question  that  has  interested  as  greatly. 
I  refer  to  the  war  which  for  four  years  ravaged  the  States 
of  America.  Now,  there,  if  we  could  have  divested  tbe 
subject  of  things  that  did  not  belong  to  it  we  might  all 
have  agreed  about  it,  whereas  we  greatly  disagreed.  Many 
of  the  influential  papers  in  London,  some  in  Glasgow  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  in  Edinburgh,  held  opinions,  and 
advocated  them,  that  were  different  from  mine.  The  rich 
dasses,  and  even  the  middle  classes  to  a  great  extent,  seemed 
to  me  to  lose  their  heads  on  that  occasion.  Now  what  an 
extraordinary  thing  it  was,  that  nearly  four  years  after  the  time 
when  we  had  put  down  insurrection  with  the  most  relentless 
hand  in  India,  we  should  immediately  take  the  side  of  a  great 
insurrection  which  intended  to  break  up  a  free  nation — and, 
a  nation  of  our  kinsmen — an  insurrection  which  made  war 
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againet  the  freest  and  ohespeet  Qovernment  in  tbe  world, 
ftQ  iDsnrrectioD  the  very  haais  of  which  was  a  perpetnsl 
eetablishment  of  haman  bondage.  If  we  could  have  been 
persnaded  that  the  Americans  were  not  arrogant  and  insolent, 
that  they  were  not  becoming  eo  great  a  power  that  they  might 
be  led  to  meddle  with  the  politics  of  Europe — if  we  had  not 
been  assured  that  it  was  better  for  ns  that  a  great  people 
should  be  divided  and  suffer  from  perpetual  quarrels  and 
di£Sculties  on  their  continent — if  all  these  false  and  immoral 
considerations  could  have  been  stripped  from  the  facta,  if  they 
had  been  seen  as  they  really  were,  if  tbe  pith  and  kernel  of  the 
situation  had  been  kept  before  you,  there  is  not  an  English- 
man, not  a  Scotchman,  not  a  Christian  man  in  the  whole 
world  who  would  have  said  he  hoped  that  the  insurrection 
would  succeed.  And  now  at  this  hour — I  am  not  sure  it  is 
not  the  very  day  on  which  we  are  met — there  is  going  on 
over  the  whole  of  these  States  a  great  contest  like  that  which 
we  are  approaching,  when  the  Executive  Government  for  the 
next  four  years  will  be  determined  by  the  vote  of  thirty-five 
'  millions  of  people.  Let  ns  hope— I  hope— that  the  resnlt  of 
this  great  verdict  may  be  to  give  continued  power,  and  with 
the  power  I  hope  there  may  come  continned  wisdom,  to  that 
party  which  has  been  in  favour  of  freedom,  and  which  did 
what  was  done  to  restore  the  union  of  that  great  countiy. 

In  your  observations,  my  Lord  Frovoet,  you  refer  to  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  I  shall  say  but  a  sentence 
or  two  upon  that,  for  perhaps  it  may  he  necessary  to  refer 
to  it  at  another  meeting  in  the  course  of  the  week.  But  if 
men  had  considered  tbe  true  nature  of  the  question  we  should 
not  have  fought  so  long  about  it.  There  may  be  here  many 
persons — I  hope  there  are— who  belong  to  the  Conservative 
political  party  in  this  country.  I  know  many  of  them  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  and  with  whom  I  can  discuss 
this  topic  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  sometimes,  also, 
with  advantage.     But  in  a  country  like  this,  which  has  had 
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Fsrliamenta  for  six  hundred  years;  when  Eng'Uiid  was, 
as  I  have  often  described  her,  the  moUier  of  Parliaments, 
when  we  had  established  them  oTei  the  United  States 
of  America,  when  we  had  spread  them  over  Australia  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  we  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  Parliaments  and  Constitationat  Govemments  in  all 
the  States  of  Europe — it  was  surel;  a  childish  idea  that  a 
Parliament  could  be  said  to  r^resent  the  country  whm  Eve 
millioDS  of  the  people  were  wholly  shut  out  from  the  franchise. 
The  fact«  were  so  clear  and  the  meaning  of  the  &cts  was  so 
important  that  one  would  suppose  that  ereiy  man,  by  what- 
ever he  called  himself  as  a  party  man,  would  have  looked  at 
them  and  said,  '  This  cannot  last  as  it  is  j  we  had  better  con- 
sider it  f^ly,  and  we  must  eSect  some  settlement  which  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  nation.'  The  facts  and  arguments  were 
such  that  the  reason  of  the  case  bore  down  everything  which 
was  opposed  to  it.  But  nothing  was  done,  till  the  cry  went  on 
more  loudly  and  more  strongly  till  at  lust  everybody  listened 
to  it,  and  at  lost  everybody  capitulated.  At  this  moment  we 
are  all  agreed  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  wide  extAnsion 
of  the  suffrage ;  we  have  got  rid  of  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
oonsidemtion  of  other  questions,  and  I  hope  we  have  removed 
such  a  cause  of  difference  as  will  never  again  embitter  public 
discussion  in  this  kingdom. 

There  is  yet  one  other  matter  which  I  shall  not  presume 
to  argue,  and  this  is  the  question  of  Ireland.  We  feel,  all  of 
us,  whatever  be  our  opinion  as  to  specific  remedies,  that  there 
is  a  certain  weakness  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  this  weakness  is  the  condition  of  Ireland 
and  the  state  of  opinion  in  that  country.  Of  the  bet  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  not  my  opinion  only,  hut  is  tiie 
opiniou  of  the  members  of  the  present  Govenuamt  and  of 
their  supporters,  and  of  people  of  all  religions  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  not  confined  to  Uie  Presbyteriuis  of  Soot- 
land,  to  the  Protestants  of  England,  or  to  the  Catholics  of 
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Ireland.  Eveij  tbonghtfiil,  Konest,  and  Christian  man 
tbrougliont  the  United  Kingdom  would  he  glad  if  he  himself 
coold  be  clear  about  the  mode  hj  which  that  state  of  things 
might  be  changed.  Five  years  hence,  or  ten  years  hence, 
what  will  it  seem,  this  great  question?  People  will  look 
back  upon  it  jnst  as  we  look  back  now  upon  free  trade,  or  as, 
in  &ct,  we  are  beginning  to  took  back  on  Farliamentaiy 
reform.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  ugly  hobgoblin  which 
used  to  frighten  some  people  is  no  object  of  terror  at  dl, 
but  a  very  respectable  sort  of  creature.  So  with  regard  to 
the  Irish  question.  If  we  got  rid  of  prejudices  and  false 
notions  about  Protestanlasm  and  Popery,  notions  which  really 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject,  and  simply 
look  back  at  the  pith  of  the  matter,  if  we  divested  it  of  those 
things  which  are  mere  delusions  of  the  post,  we  should  all 
agree  that  it  is  nccessaiy  to  adopt  and  carry  out  tfae  practical 
policy  which  has  been  sanctioned  in  the  Parliament  which  is 
now  expiring,  and  which  many  persons  confidently  believe 
will  be  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  which  is  abont  to  be 
created.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  some  of  our  friends  in 
England  are  ineiBting  that  if  you  do  a  certAia  thing  in 
Ireland  yon  must  therefore  do  it  in  England;  that  an 
English  Act  will  follow  inevitably  from  an  Irish  Act.  Now 
I  venture  to  predict  that  within  ten  years,  when  anybody 
looks  to  what  has  been  done  in  Ireluid  in  order  to  find 
argnments  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  Scotland  or  England, 
yon  will  find  our  friends  making  this  answer.  They  will  turn 
round  and  say,  'No,'  in  the  language  of  the  lawyers, '  the  Irish 
Church  is  not  a  leading  case.'  In  point  of  &ct  Ireland  is  a 
special  case,  and  you  have  no  ri^t  whatever  to  argue  that  what 
was  necessary  in  Ireland  will  be  even  expedient  in  England. 

And  now  with  r^ard  to  another  Irish  question — that  of 
the  Irish  land.  Here  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  one 
which,  no  doubt,  before  long  the  people  of  the  two  kingdoms 
will  be  asked  carefully  to  consider.     If  the  Und  of  Scotland 
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were  in  the  haodB — almost  all  of  It — of  proprietore  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion,  if  they  were  absentees  and  in  a 
sense  foreigners,  if  thej  gave  none  of  their  tenants  leases, 
if  they  never  expended  money  in  any  permanent  improvements 
on  a  &rm,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  would  be  the  kind  of 
content  which  would  prevail  among  the  agricultural  population 
of  Scotland.  It  would  be  that  kind  of  content  which  we 
call  discontent.  You  would  have  a  state  of  things  in  Scotland 
which  would  cause  an  incessant  agitation  until  the  Imperial 
Parliament  hod  found  some  mode  of  remedying  the  grievances 
complained  of. 

You  have,  my  Lord  Provost,  mentioned  a  question  in  which 
I  know  you  take  great  interest,  and  that  is  the  freedom  of  the 
Press.  I  referred  to  that  the  other  day  in  speaking  to  my  con- 
stituents at  Birmingham,  and  I  said  I  thought  that  the  change 
which  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  with  regard 
to  the  laws  afiecting  the  Press  was  a  change  so  valuable,  and 
productive  of  so  much  good,  that  I  scarcely  knew  anything 
which  had  been  done  in  our  time  that  has  exceeded  it,  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  through  the  whole  of  tbe  United  King- 
dom, by  the  abolition  of  all  the  taxes  on  the  Press,  there  was 
set  agoing  at  once,  everywhere  and  intensely,  a  process  of 
education,  which  I  believe  is  more  important  than  almost 
all  other  processes  of  education  throughout  the  kingdom ;  for 
I  believe  that  a  free  Press  is  just  as  necessary  for  political 
liberty  as  free  air  is  for  our  natural  lives.  The  question  of 
education,  to  which  yon  have  fdso  referred,  is  one  to  which 
I  suppose  all  men  now — and  I  hope  all  women — are  turning 
their  attention.  It  is  a  question  which  is  rendered  difficult 
because  we  will  not  take  it  up  on  its  own  merits.  We  have  some 
of  us — I  have  not,  but  I  have  found  a  very  great  number  of 
people  who  have — a  very  stupid  idea  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  teach  and  give  a  child  reading  and  writing  and  the  ordi- 
nary— what  shall  I  call  it~machinery  of  knowledge,  unless 
we  can  at  the  same  time  give  him  tbe  religions  opinions 
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which  we  ourselves  boM ;  and  not  oaly  the  religrtous  opinions, 
for  there  is  not  much  difference  in  religious  opinions,  but 
very  often  all  the  unessential  details  which  Churches  all  over 
the  world  have  built  up  into  their  different  systems.  But 
it  will  soon  be  put  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
whether  this  question  can  be  solved  by  us,  as  it  has  been 
solved  elsewhere.  It  has  been  solved  tbroughout  the  free 
States  of  America ;  and  tbroughout  the  Southern  States, 
which  have  recently  become  free,  it  is  also  being  solved.  It 
has  been  solved  in  Canada,  in  British  North  American  pos- 
sessions. It  has  been  solved  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
it  is  solved  in  many  of  the  States  of  Europe.  We  have  done 
80  many  things,  that  after  all  I  hope  we  shall  begin  to  feel 
that  we  can  do  even  this.  Considering  our  position,  and 
how  much  we  have  been  in  advance  of  other  countries  in 
other  respects,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  discreditable  fact  that 
we  have  had  less  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  of  this  nation  within  the  last  hundred 
years  than  in  almost  any  other  Christian  or  civilised  nation 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  very  great  discredit  to  the  governing 
classes  of  this  country,  and  it  is  a  very  strong  argament, 
which  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  always  to  make  use  of  when 
I  urged  that  the  governing  power  should  do  longer  remain  in 
the  hands  of  a  class,  but  that  it  should  be  transferred  by 
Parliamentary  Reform  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation.  Well, 
after  having  said  all  this,  to  what  does  all  I  say  come  ?  It 
comes  to  this,  that  there  is  no  great  mystery  in  these  political 
questions ;  that  if  we  will  get  rid  of  what,  if  we  examine  them, 
we  know  to  be  prejudices ;  if  we  will  get  rid  of  attendant 
circumstances,  which  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
question  at  issue,  we  shall  find  that  every  real  question  is  a  very 
simple  onej  and  that  if  we  put  it  to  the  standard  of  common 
sense  and  common  morality,  the  people  will  not  find  it  difficult 
to  be  of  one  accord  and  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  legislation 
9nd  administration  in  order  to  improve  their  natural  position. 
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The  chacgee  that  have  occurred  hare  heen  great  chaDge§. 
I  heard  a  gentlemiui  talldng  of  them  this  morning,  who  said, 
'  There  is  no  use  diegniaing  the  &ct  that  we  have  been  pass- 
ing through  and  are  even  now  passing  through  a  revolution.' 
It  is  quite  true ;  but  a  revolution  of  euch  a  kind  as  histoiy 
will  he  glad  to  dwell  upon.  If  we  find  daring  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  how  good  these  changes  have  been,  surely 
our  nerves  ought  to  be  a  little  stiengtbened,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
venture  even  on  considering  the  wisdom  of  other  changes.  If 
those  changes  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  sound  and  necessary — 
as  those  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  have  been — we  ought 
surely  to  have  the  courage  to  look  them  fiiirly  in  the  face, 
and  not,  by  immediately  rousing  party-spirit  and  heat, 
treat  them  as  if  some  of  onr  (pantrymen  were  offering  some- 
thing dangerous  or  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  century  in  which  we  live,  the  middle  of  which  we  have 
passed,  is  one  which  has  been  remarkable  for  the  eventfnl- 
ness  of  its  changes,  and  so  it  will  be  regarded  in  all  future 
time.  There  is  a  great  battle  going  on  at  this  moment,  and, 
without  exaggeration,  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  battle  with 
confused  noise,  although  it  ia  not  a  battle  which  the  prophet 
described  as  'with  garments  rolled  in  blood.'  There  ia  a 
confused  noise  throughout  the  country,  from  John  CVGroat's 
to  Land's-end.  All  over  Great  Britain  and  over  Ireland 
men  are  discussing  high  questions— qaestions  which  are  to 
affect  the  nnity  of  the  Empire,  our  own  condition,  the  con- 
dition of  the  posterity  that  are  to  follow  na,  and  to  colour 
fdl  the  narratives  of  the  future  historians  of  this  kingdom. 
Let  us  then  in  this  battle  of  discussion  bear  our  part;  let 
us  avoid  heat  and  passion  as  much  as  we  can ;  let  ns  strip 
firom  all  these  subjects  that  which  does  not  belong  to  them ; 
let  us  grasp  with  all  our  might  the  true  meaning  of  them; 
and  let  us  honestly  endeavour  to  find  a  true  solution  for  what- 
ever difficulties  beset  the  path  of  the  nation.  I  am  thankful 
beyond  what  I  can  express,  when  I  review  my  politick  lif^ 
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that  I  bare  been  permitted  to  bear  •otne  part  in  changes  the 
resalts  of  which  will  act,  I  tmst,  beneficially  for  erer ;  and 
I  am  permitted  to  be  thanUiil,  and  to  thank  you  and  the 
magistrates  and  council  of  your  renowned  city,  and  all  those 
at  this  meeting,  for  the  approbation  which  you  have  given 
of  my  labonra  and  for  the  signal  hononr  which  you  have 
shown  me  to^y. 
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EDINBUaOH,  NOVEMBER  5,  1868. 

[On  tluB  d&y  Mr.  Bright  «u  elected  an  Honontr;  Member  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Oeorge  Harrison.  Chairm&n  of  the  Chunber, 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Briglit  on  being  thns  elected,  stated  tliat  the  Clumber 
bad  elected  only  three  Honorary  Members— Sir  John  Sinclur,  the  dii> 
tdngnislied  Scottish  economist,  in  the  last,  and  Mr.  Qladstone  and  Mr.  Bright 
in  the  ptcscnt  centnry.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Bright  addressed  an  aadlence 
of  vrorliing  men,  and  on  a  vote  of  thanks  being  offei«d  him  for  his  pajni  in 
Bocediog  to  their  inritation  during  a  contested  election,  made  a  brief  ipeech 
which  eoDcladed  his  addresses  on  this  occasion.  The  speech  printed  here  is 
tliat  which  was  addressed  to  the  working  men.] 

I  RISE  for  the  parpose,  first  of  all,  of  expressing  how  greatly 
I  feel  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Edinburgh  branch  of 
the  Reform  League  and  of  the  trades  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
kindness  with  which  they  have  prepared  and  presented  to  me 
the  addressee  which  have  been  read.  I  do  not  accept  those 
addresses  as  in  any  way  binding  those  who  have  presented  them 
to  an  approval  of  all  the  course  of  my  political  life.  I  accept 
them  merely  as  tokens  of  the  belief  of  those  from  whom  they 
come  that  whether  we  have  agreed,  or  whether  on  some 
occasions  we  have  differed,  they  at  least  believe  that  I  have 
acted  honourably  and  conscientiously,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

It  is  about  ten  years  since  I  last  spoke  at  a  public  meeting 
in  Edinburgh.  Some  who  are  now  present  were  doubtless 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  they  will  feel  with  me  that  in 
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the  ten  years  that  have  paB§ed  much  has  happened,  and  much 
has  been  changed.  At  that  time  the  Government  presided 
over  by  Lord  Derby  was  in  office,  and  was  eogaged  in 
attempting  to  prepare  a  Reform  Bill  for  the  coming  Session 
of  Parliament.  That  Reform  Bill  was  framed  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Ministry  would  not  consent  to  what  the 
Government  of  that  day  called  'any  degradation  of  the 
franchise.'  They  would  have  no  lowering  of  the  barrier  at 
which  people  were  to  he  admitted  to  the  vote.  The  Bill  failed, 
as  it  deserved  to  &il,  and  the  GoTerament  were  expelled  from 
office,  as  they  deserved  to  be  expelled.  Coming  down  to 
eight  years  after  this — to  1866 — the  party  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  b«ng  the  Government  of  ten  years  ago,  otrjected  to  a 
Reform  Bill  introdaced  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  resisted  it  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
willing  te  consent  te  such  a  degradation  of  the  franchise 
as  should  admit  householders  in  tewns  who  were  occupiers 
at  the  value  of  7/,  at  least  to  the  vote.  They  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  Bill,  and  the  Government  resigned,  and  the 
same  gentlemen  immediately  came  into  office,  and  though 
they  bad  been  sensible  that  any  degradation  of  the  franchise 
would  be  almost  the  ruin  of  the  country,  that  its  degradation 
to  a  "jl.  rental  was  so  perilous  an  experiment  that  they  dared 
not  consent  to  it,  in  the  year  1 867  they  undertook  to  '  degrade 
the  franchise '  to  the  level  of  the  householder. 

The  words  '  degradation  of  the  franchise,'  as  you  know,  are 
not  mine.  Z  am  nsing  the  language  of  those  gentlemen  in 
order  to  express  what  I  believe  will  he  found,  instead  of  a 
degradation  of  the  franchise,  to  be  a  great  elevation  of  the 
people.  We  have  got,  then,  and  we  need  not  exactly  discuss 
how  it  has  been  effected,  what  may  be  called  a  popular  and 
democratic — in  fact,  a  Republican  representation,  so  far  as 
the  boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned.  The 
principle  of  popular  representation  in  Parliament,  as  it  is 
adopted  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the  States  of  America,  has 
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been  conceded.  Several  boroughs  have  been  diefrancliiged 
because  they  were  small ;  towns  have  been  erected  into  new 
boronghfi  because  the  towns  were  large ;  conntieB  bave  been 
divided  because  they  were  populous,  and  tbe  general  principle 
has  been  admitted  that  we  should  make  some  approximation 
to  the  distributioQ  of  seats  according  to  the  population  of  the 
constituencies.  Besides  this,  everybody  can  see  that  another 
qnestjon  is  coming  forward  for  eettlement — one  which  possibly 
nay  not  excite  so  much  interest  in  Scotland  as  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  is,  however,  one  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  representation  of  tbe  people.  This  is  the  great 
question  of  tbe  ballot. 

Tbe  fkct  is — and  I  do  not  say  so  with  any  expression  of 
scorn  or  with  any  feeling  of  triumph — the  aristocracy  t^ 
England  which  so  lately  governed  flie  oountiy  has  abdicated, 
and  its  most  boastful  leader.  Lord  Derby,  its  chief,  in  its 
name,  and  for  it,  has  capitulated  to  the  people.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago  there  was  a  revolution  in  England.  The 
revolution  of  1688  had  this  effect.  It  stripped  the  monarch 
of  absolute  power,  and,  pretending  to  confer  it  upon  the 
nation,  conferred  it  mainly  upon  the  nobility.  The  Bill  of 
1832,  combined  with  the  Bill  of  last  year,  gave  us  another 
lerolntdon.  Power  has  not  been  taken  from  the  Crown  and 
given  to  tbe  nobility,  but  it  has  been  taken  from  the  nobility 
and  baa  been  given  henceforth  and  for  ever  to  the  people. 
The  form  of  aristocratic  power  yet  remains.  In  every  country 
the  poeeessoTS  of  great  wealth  are  likely  to  have  power.  I  am 
not  complaining  of  this.  But  I  un  stating  a  fact,  which  must 
be  plain  to  all.  But  although  the  influence  of  wealth  is  great, 
the  spirit  of  the  country  has  changed,  and  the  centre  of  power 
has  been  moved.  We  are,  in  fact, — do  not  let  us  attempt  to 
conceal  it  from  ourselves, — standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
career.  Being  there,  we  need  no  longer  bare  recourse  to  the 
arguments  which  we  have  often  heard  from  platforms  in  times 
past,  such  indeed  as  I  sometimes  have  been  ready  to  on. 
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There  is  no  lon^t  a  coateef  between  us  and  the  House  of 
Xords ;  ve  need  no  lon^r  bring  charges  against  a  selGsh 
oligarchy;  we  no  longer  dread  the  power  of  the  territorial 
magnates;  we  no  longer  feel  ourselves  domineered  over  by 
a  class ; — we  feel  that  denunciation  and  inrective  now  would 
be  out  of  place ;  the  power  which  hitherto  has  ruled  over  us 
is  shifted.  We  now  have  to  appeal  to  you,  to  address  our 
aiguments  to  yoo,  to  couple  facts — if  we  are  capable  of  doing 
eo^with  wisdom,  and,  if  we  may,  to  ooonsel  you,  so  that  you 
who  are  now  part  of  the  government  of  the  country  may  show 
in  the  acts  which  you  do  the  wisdom  which  you  have  learned. 
The  fate  of  this  great  nation  is  in  the  nation's  hands :  come 
weal,  come  woe,  the  responsibility  of  the  future  must  rest  with 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  for  they  are  now  admitted,  at  least 
within  the  boroughs,  to  a  la^;e.  share  of  representation,  and 
thereby  of  political  power. 

But  all  is  not  done.  There  are  some  matters  which  have  to 
be  adjusted;  for  to  confer  the  franchise  is  only  to  give 
every  man  a  key  by  which,  if  he  is  wise,  he  may  unlock  the 
treaenres  which  are  open  to  a  well-governed  people.  This 
very  Reform  Bill,  so  extensive  and  so  remarkable  as  it  is,  has 
still  many  deficiencies.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  details  to 
show  what  must  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  county  franchise 
into  greater  harmony  with  the  borough  franchise.  These 
are  d^,ailB  that  must  come  up  before  long  for  discnssion 
before  the  people,  and  before  Fariiament;  but  there  is  one 
point  to  which  I  will  refer,  which  I  have  indeed  already 
mentioDed,  and  tbis  is  the  shelter  of  the  ballot.  I  see  in  the 
papers  a  speech  by  a  gentieman  for  whom  all  who  know  him 
most  have  the  highest  and  deepest  feeling  of  respect.  I  refer 
to  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  Hr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  No  man  is  more  fiur  in  argument  than  Mr. 
Mill,  no  man  is  more  willing  to  admit  the  force  of  anything 
that  an  opponent  offers  for  his  consideration;  but  it  is  not 
neoessaiy  that  we  should  believe  that  Mr.  Mill  can  know 
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every  question  better  than  everybody  else — and,  in  saying 
that,  I  say  no  more  than  he  would  be  most  witling  to  allow — 
bat  in  a  speech  which  Mr.  Mill  made  within  the  last  two 
days  to  some  of  his  coBstituents,  he  says  that  he  opposes  the 
ballot.  He  thinks — I  do  not  quote  his  words — that  public 
duties  should  he  performed  publicly;  that  by  and  by  there 
will  be  morality  and  power  enough  to  put  an  end  not  only  to 
cormption,  but  to  compulsion ;  and  he  compares  the  free  and 
open  exercise  of  the  ballot  to  the  duty  of  a  judge  in  a  court  of 
justice  which  is  open  to  the  public  eye.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  comparison  is  not  a  good  one.  The  judge  in  open  court 
has  no  compulsion  brought  upon  him ;  he  is  independent;  the 
Crown,  which  appointed  him  to  his  office,  cannot  remove 
him  ;  he  is  not  expected  to  deliver  a  judgment  in  accordance 
with  any  feeling  that  he  may  have,  but  one  which  is  wholly  in 
accordance  with  well-known  and  recognised  rules  of  law.  If 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  Bench,  Mr.  Mill  had  gone  into  the 
jury-room,  he  woald  have  found  that  the  jury,  which  is  just  as 
important  in  this  country  in  a  tn'al  as  the  judge,  does  sit  apart 
from  the  public  eye,  and  more  than  that,  that  it  is  considered 
a  gross  violation  of  confidence  if  any  juryman  should  convey 
to  the  public  a  knowledge  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  jury- 
room.  I  am  not  able  to  accept  these  glowing  pictures  of  the 
immediately  improved  morality  of  the  people.  If  it  be  wise 
not  to  bring  in  the  ballot  because  men  without  it  will  become 
strong  enough  not  to  need  it,  it  might  be  equally  wise  to 
dispense  with  the  judge  and  jury  and  the  police;  for  (who 
knows  ?)  at  some  time — it  may  be  remote— men  may  become 
strong  enough  in  virtue,  honest  enough  in  their  hearts,  not  to 
violate  the  written  or  the  moral  law,  and  judges  and  juries  and 
courts  of  justice  may  no  longer  be  required. 

I  look  at  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland,  where,  ae  you  know,  a  county  contest  is  little  less 
than  civil  war ;  in  Wales,  where  all  the  people,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  being  Nonconformists  in   their  religion  and 
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Liberal  in  their  politics,  have  hardly  any  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  own  opinions,  and  hardly  any  influence  in 
their  county  representation.  I  look  again  at  all  the  great  con- 
stituencies of  the  kingdom  which  have  been  created  under  this 
Bill,  and  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  as  the  new  machinery  of 
electing  a  Parliament  comes  into  working,  that  it  will  be 
proved  to  every  man,  who  is  in  favour  of  public  order  at  our 
political  contests,  that  the  ballot  is  absolutely  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  secure  order  as  well  as  liberty. 

There  is  another  question  which  is  now  before  the  public 
which  has  received  much  consideration,  and,  I  believe,  a  wise 
verdict  from  the  people  of  Scotland.  That  is  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  late  Parliament.  We  are  about  to 
try  a  great  experiment,  one  of  the  most  notable  experiments 
ever  attempted  by  any  Government,  or  by  any  Parliament— 
we  are  about  to  see  whether  we  can  win  over  the  affections 
aud  sympathies  of  a  discontented  and  almost  hostile  people  by 
one  grand,  generous,  and  wise  attempt  to  do  them  fall  and 
complete  justice.  Tt  is  uunecessary  in  Scotland  to  point  out 
how  much  an  dien  Church  is  necessarily  a  root  of  bitterness; 
your  history  teaches  you  all  this  in  a  more  marked  manner, 
perhaps,  than  it  has  been  taught  to  any  other  country.  I  feel 
that  I  need  only  refer  to  the  appeals  which  have  been  made  to 
you  by  the  Liberal  candidates  throughout  Scotland  to  gain 
your  thorough  and  hearty  consent  to  the  great  attempt  to 
establish  perfect  religious  equality  in  Ireland, 

But  there  will  be  another  question  by  no  means  without 
its  difficulties  when  this  question  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
is  settled,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  ownership  and 
tenure  of  land  in  that  country.  Yon  know  nothing  of  this 
matter  in  Scotland  from  your  own  experience.  Although 
you  have  the  misfortune  to  have  the  land  of  your  country 
in  very  few  hands,  still  thq  men  who  own  it  have  been  not 
a  little  alive — as  Scotchmen  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
— to  thmr  own  interests.    They  have  conducted  their  business 
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as  landowners  upon  principles  alto^her  nnknown  in  Ire- 
land. They  hare  granted  leases  of  reasonable  duration,  and 
I  believe  have  given  good  encouragement  to  their  tenants. 
Th^  have  expended  their  own  capital  on  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  in  the  making  of  certain  permanrnt  and 
necessary  improvements.  The  Scotch  iarmer  entering  upon 
his  fitrm  coald  carry  on  his  business  with  some  hope  of 
success.  But  you  are  in  a  very  di^rent  positioQ  from  the 
Irish.  In  Ireland  the  Isnd  really  is  not  in  the  possession  of 
what  I  may  call  native  proprietflrs,  or  natives  of  the  country, 
to  any  Urge  extent.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  essential  thing 
for  the  peace  of  any  countiy  that  its  soil  should  at  least  bo 
in  possession  of  its  own  people.  I  believe  that  in  Ireland  it 
will  be  necessftty  to  adopt  some  plan — and  I  believe  there  is 
a  plan  which  can  be  adopted  without  injustice  or  wrong  to 
any  man — by  which  gmdnally  the  land  of  Ireland  may  be, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  transferred  from  foreign,  or  alien, 
or  absentee  Protestant  proprietors,  to  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  resident  population  of  the  country.  I  anticipate 
that  until  something  of  this  kind  is  put  into  process  of 
operation,  we  shall  not  find  such  tranquillity  and  content  in 
Ireland  as  we  would  wish  to  see.  But  in  speaking  of  the 
Irish  land  question,  I  may  say  one  word  about  the  land 
question  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Perhaps  many  of  you 
are  not  aware  that  from  year  to  year,  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years,  the  owners  of  land  in  the  Unit«d  Kingdom  are  becom- 
ing a  smaller  and  smaller  number  of  persons  ;  that  the  laws 
which  we  have  in  this  country,  having  been  based  and  sup- 
ported by  the  territorial  powers,  are  laws  whose  express  object 
it  is  to  maintain  great  estates  in  the  hands  of  great  &milies, 
and  to  make  the  land  not  of  Ireland  only,  but  of  Great 
Britain,  a  monopoly  in  the  possession  of  a  few.  And  the 
purpose  of  all  this  is  that  these  great  families  by  the  pos- 
session of  vast  estates  may  possess  and  wield  great  political 
power,  and  remain,  as  they  bare  been  nntQ  now,  the  great 
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fpyietavag  party  and  power  within  this  realm.  But  if  jou 
look  serioualy  at  facts,  yon  will  see  that  certain  forces  are 
eonstantly  operating  which  tend  to  the  aeoumulstion  of  land  ; 
and  that  certain  other  forces  tend  ae  certainly  to  its  dispersion. 
Those  which  tend  to  its  acoomulation  will  easily  saggiest  them- 
selves. Some  men  think  it  wise,  and  certainly  agreeable,  to  put 
their  property  into  htnd.  Some  people  feel  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  advised  a  friend  of  his  to  take  a  walk  of  two  miles  before 
break&st,  and  said,  if  possiblcj  it  should  be  upon  your  own 
land.  Others  like  investmenU  in  land  because  they  like  to 
dabble  in  agriculture ;  others  because  the  investment  in  land 
in  this  country  gives  a  certMn  social  influence  which  repays 
them  for  the  moderate  rate  of  interest  which  they  reoeive. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  see  that  there  are  also  influences 
which  assist  the  dispersion  of  landed  property.  For  instance, 
a  man  may  wish  to  have  an  investment  in  English  land,  which 
pays  him  three  per  cent.,  put  into  American  land,  which  will 
pay  him  seven  per  cent. ;  or  he  finds  it  expedient  to  get  rid  of  a 
portion  of  his  estate  in  order  to  procure  capital  for  his  son ; 
or  he  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  some  monetary  speculation, 
and  therefore  may  find  it  necessary  to  sell  land ;  or  that 
which  happens  to  all  men  happens  to  him — his  life  comes  to 
an  end,  and  then  the  property  may  possibly  need  to  be  sold. 
Thus  you  will  see  that  nature  has  provided  certain  forces 
which  tend  to  the  accumulation  of  estates  in  land,  and  certain 
other  forces  which  tend  to  their  dispersion  ;  and  I  maintain 
that  tiie  true  policy  of  the  Government  and  of  the  law — the 
just  policy  of  the  law — ^is  to  leave  all  to  the  forces  of  nature, 
whether  they  induce  the  dispodtion  to  accumulate  or  bring 
about  tiie  neoesraty  of  dispersion,  to  their  unrestrained  opera- 
tion. Thus  when  laws  ar«  made  by  which  men  who  wish 
to  buy  property  will  be  able  to  buy  it,  some  in  large  and 
some  in  small  quantities,  the  monopoly  which  exists  in  this 
country  will  be  brought  to  an  end. 
I  do  not  propose  that  there  should  be  any  law  by  which 
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cBtates  should  forcibly  be  cut  Dp  and  divided  among  families. 
Z  would  leave  the  owner,  the  man  ia  poseeBSiOQ  of  the  estate, 
perfect  freedom  to  decide  whether  he  will  leave  the  property 
to  one,  or  divide  it  among-  the  whole  of  his  children.  The 
law  of  division  maintained  in  France  and  in  many  countries 
of  Europe  is  believed  by  most  people  in  those  coimtries  to 
be  a  good  law;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  I  prefer  the  operation  of  the 
law  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  rqects 
the  law  of  France  and  rejects  also  our  law.  But  I  conceive 
that  before  long  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  people  of  England, 
of  the  electors  of  England,  and  of  Parliament  to  remove  from 
the  Statute-book  what  is  called  the  law  of  primogeniture,  to 
allow  land  where  it  is  left  by  a  person  who  makes  no  will  to 
be  justly  and  equally  divided  by  the  law  as  property  other  than 
land  is  now  divided,  and  that  the  present  practice  of  entails 
and  settlements  should  be  limited  to  persons  who  are  living 
when  the  deeds  are  made.  I  believe  that  it  ia  not  a  wise 
thing  to  sacrifice  the  pnblic  interests  to  family  pride  or  to 
the  notion  that  yon  mast  build  up  great  families  who  are  to 
have  great  resources,  only  that  they  may  exercise  a  paramount 
authority  in  a  free  country. 

There  is  another  question  which  has  been  dbcnssed  a  good 
deal  of  lat£,  which  at  least  twice  a  year  to  some  people,  and 
every  day  to  most  people,  is  of  some  interest.  This  is  the 
question  of  Government  expenditure.  The  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  carried  the  burden  of  heavy  chains  so 
long,  that  they  have  become  used  to  them,  and  almost  seem 
to  think  that  the  chains  are  part  of  their  natural  limbs. 
We  are  paying  now,  this  very  year,  taxes  amounting  to 
70,000,000^.  sterling.  I  wish  I  could  show  you  what 
70,000,000  or  even  what  1,000,000  means ;  but  I  have  never 
found  a  man  who  could  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  million. 
Out  of  these  70,000,000/.,  26,000,000^,  go  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  debt  contracted  by  wars  which  have  been  waged  by 
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this  country  between  the  time  of  William  lU  and  the  time  of 
the  Russian  War.  These  wars  have  seldom  been  undertaken 
for  any  purpose  whatever  in  which  the  whole  people  of  this 
country  had  a  real  interest.  Your  fathers  having  waged  the 
wars,  spilled  the  blood  and  spent  the  treasure,  it  comes  on  us, 
their  children,  and  on  our  children  and  their  children,  to  pay 
the  interest  for  an  enormous  debt.  But  we  are  not  content 
with  this  burden.  We  have  learnt  so  little  by  the  past,  that 
ve  are  paying  this  year,  I  think,  rather  more  than  an  equal 
sum,  rather  more  than  26,000,000^.  from  the  fear  that  there 
may  be  another  war,  or  that  we  may  be  induced  again  to  meddle 
in  some  great  European  contest.  We  are  maintaining  an 
army  and  a  navy  at  a  cost  far  greater  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  time  past,  although  we  have  confessedly— I  quote 
the  words  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  Foreign  Minister — a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  we  have  altogether  abandoned  the  ancient 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  that  we  do  not  intend 
henceforth  to  use  the  sword  in  any  question  in  which  the 
honour  and  interest  of  England  are  not  distinctly  involved. 

This  year,  I  think,  the  army  cost  about  15,000,000^.,  and 
the  navy  over  ii,ooo,coo/.  Ijet  me  tell  you  how  many  there 
are  of  every  kind  of  soldier  and  half-soldier  in  the  country. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  voted  140,000  men  for  the 
army,  for  the  navy  60,000,  mftVing  200,000  regular  and 
permanent  troops,  which  we  have  been  told  are  absolutely 
necessary,  so  necessary  that  the  Government  that  preceded 
this  present  Government  were  most  negligent  of  the  defences 
of  the  country  in  maintaining  less.  Of  the  militia  there  are 
128,000  men,  of  the  Volunteers  i6a,ooo.  In  Ireland  there 
is  a  police  force,  equal  in  training  and  armament  to  any 
troopa,  of,  I  believe,  rather  more  than  12,000  men.  Then 
there  is,  as  you  know,  a  considerable  force  of  police  in  all  our 
great  towns,  and  in  nearly  all  the  counties.  Take  them 
altogether,  they  make  a  very  formidable  sum.  These  persons 
are   withdrawn   from   industry  to  what   is  supposed  to  be 
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necessary  defence,  and  yoa  need  not  wonder  that  the  earn 
which  we  pay  ia  as  large  as  that  which  I  hare  described,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  industry.  Let  me  furtlier  illustrate 
what  I  am  aaying  by  calling  your  attention  to  Ireland. 
There  have  been  at  times,  and  certainly  not  long  ago,  30,000 
soldiers  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are  at 
this  moment,  but  if  they  are  not  there  th^  are  somewhere 
else,  and  I  dare  say  somewhere  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
But  we  have  in  Ireland,  besides,  the  12,000  armed  police 
which  I  have  mentioned,  an  army  whioh  is  paid  for  out  of 
the  taxes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  syatem  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  Tory  party  is  en- 
amoured, is  one  which  requires  this  great  military  force  in 
order  to  keep  Ireland  contented,  or  if  it  &ils  in  that,  to  keep 
it  from  the  constant  exhibition  of  rebellions  tendencies.  If 
I  were  one  of  the  Conservative  party — I  use  the  term  as  it  ia 
need  in  the  Tory  newspapers — if  I  were  one  of  that  party 
I  really  should  be  ashamed  to  talk  of  Ireland  :  I  should  feel 
that  if  there  be  a  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  where  my  prin- 
ciplea  have  had  fiiU  play,  it  is  in  that  unhappy  country.  The 
territorial  magnates  have  had  all  the  power  there,  an  Estab- 
lished Church  has  been  supported  by  all  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  magistrates  in  tlie  country  in  great 
nuyority  have  been  of  the  Protestant  persuasion ;  everything 
boa  been  upheld  there  which  the  most  resolute  Tory  could 
desire  to  see.  But  with  what  result  ?  That  policy  has  been 
followed,  as  it  must  be  everywhere  and  inexorably,  by  wide- 
spread discontent,  and  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  they  will  shake  themselves  free  from  such  a  Grovemment 
if  at  any  time  the  power  of  Great  Britain  is  not  strong 
enough  to  control  them. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  facts  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
What  does  the  26,000,000/.  spent  on  the  army  and  navy 
mean  ?  It  means  something  equal  to  the  debt  of  800,000,000^ 
sterling  which  our  forefathers  spent  in  folly  and  wrong,  and 
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the  interest  oa  which  your  taxes  pay.  It  mesne  that  there 
is  virtually  another  sum  of  Soo,ooo,ooof.,  the  interest  of 
which  you  are  payings  in  taxes  iu  order  to  keep  up  a  great 
army  and  a  great  navy.  And  when  ?  not  only  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  but  when  no  country  in  the  world  menaces 
or  distrusts  us ;  when  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky ;  when, 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  at  which  the  United  Kingdom  may  be 
said  to  be  in  tranquillity  and  peace,  the  time  at  which  I  am 
speaking  is  that  time.  If  you  look  back  over  the  history  of 
Enghind  &om  the  time  of  the  Revolution — from  the  time 
of  William  III  to  the  end  of  the  Russian  War — ^you  will 
find  that  almost  every  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
was  based  on  the  utter  folly  and  absurdity  that  this  nation  is 
called  upon  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  I 
hope  that  we  have  abandoned  that  policy  and  given  up  that 
delusion ;  that  we  have  got  free  from  that  aberration,  and 
are  at  last  in  our  right  mind.  May  we  not,  then,  calculate 
that  if  we  keep  out  of  the  former  hallucination,  if  we  retaiii 
that  sound  mind,  if  we  for  the  next  50  years,  or  100  years, 
resolve  to  maintain  our  present  policy  of  not  meddling  in  the 
a&irs  of  Europe,  that  we  shall  be  at  least  as  fiee  from  wars 
in  100  years  to  come  as  we  might  have  been  in  the  100  years 
that  are  passed.  If  that  be  so,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  it, — 
and  I  believe  there  is, — I  ask  why  we  should  go  on  paying 
26,000,000^.  sterling  a-year  for  the  cost  of  an  army  and  a 
navy? 

I  quoted  a  passage  yesterday  &om  perhaps  the  foremost 
name  in  English  political  history — ^from  John  Milton — I  may 
now  quote  another.  He  describes  these  charges  for  war  as 
draining  the  veins  of  the  body  to  supply  ulcers ;  and  so  from 
your  veiuBj  from  the  sweat  of  your  brows,  from  the  skill  of 
your  brains,  and  the  industry  of  your  hands,  from  that  which 
yon  have  worked  for  to  furnish  your  houses,  to  clothe  your 
&milies,  to  supply  their  wants — from  all  these  this  26,000,000/. 
is  gathered  up,  not  once  in  100  years,  bnt  every  year,  to  sup- 
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port  the  army  and  navy,  to  maintain  and  keep  ap  a  policy 
whicli  we  have  utterly  abandoned.  If  you  read  the  papers, 
which  tell  us  nearly  everyUiing — I  find  they  sometimes  teU  as 
things  that  do  not  happen — you  will  find  they  eay  something 
about  the  West  Indian  and  North  American  fleet;  something 
about  the  Pacific  squadron ;  and  something  about  the  naval 
force  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  China  seas;  something  which 
has  happened  to  ships  of  war  on  the  coast  of  India,  or  at  the 
Cape.  Then  you  hear  of  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  as  here,  or 
there,  in  some  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  prodigious 
fleet.  You  bear  further  that  there  is  always  a  great  Channel 
fleet  which  is  necessary  for  our  home  protection.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  whatever  for  these  fleets  on  our  coast,  or  for 
traversing  every  ocean  as  they  do  now.  There  is  no  other 
country  that  finds  it  needful  to  have  great  fleets  and  squa- 
drons everywhere,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  dream, 
or  a  vision,  or  the  foresight  of  a  future  reality  that  some- 
times passes  across  my  mind — I  like  to  dwell  upon  it — but  I 
frequently  think  the  time  may  come  when  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe — this  renowned  country,  of  which  we  are 
citizens,  France,  Fnissia,  Russia,  resuscitated  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  of  America — may  see  that  those  vast 
Beets  are  of  no  use;  that  they  are  merely  menaces  offered 
from  one  country  to  another ;  that  they  are  grand  inventions 
by  which  the  blood  is  withdrawn  hom  the  veins  uf  the  people 
to  feed  their  ulcers ;  and  that  they  may  come  to  this  wise  con- 
clusion,— they  will  combine  at  their  joint  expense,  and  under 
some  joint  management,  to  supply  the  sea  with  a  sufficient 
sailing  and  armed  police,  which  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
peace  on  all  parts  of  the  watery  surface  of  the  globe,  and  that 
those  great  instruments  of  war  and  oppression  shall  no  longer 
be  upheld.  This,  of  course,  by  many  will  be  thought  to  be 
a  dream  or  a  vision,  not  the  foresight  of  what  they  call  a 
statesman.  Still,  I  have  faith  that  it  will  not  be  for  ever 
that  we  shall  read  of  what  Wilberforce  called  the  noxious 
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race  of  heroes  and  conquerors ;  tbat  what  ChriBtiaoity  points 
to  will  one  day  be  achieved,  and  that  the  nations  throngbont 
the  world  will  live  in  peace  with  each  other.  How  much 
can  we  spare  of  that  36,000,000^.  ?  I  thiak  one-half  of  it 
was  considered  enough  thirty  years  ago  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Kobert  Feel  were  in  power.  Heavy 
taxation  always  is  unequal,  for  when  the  burden  is  heavy  the 
powerful  classes  are  always  endeavouring  to  ehifb  it  from  their 
own  shoulders  on  to  those  of  somebody  that  is  weaker.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  bow  great  would  be  the  gain  to  the  com- 
merce and  maniifactares,  to  the  shopkeeping  and  distributing 
interests,  to  artisans  and  labourers  throughout  the  country 
if  one-half  of  these  36,000,000^.  could  be  saved.  There 
is  not  a  man  or  a  woman  in  England  that  would  not  reap 
some  advantage  from  such  a  change.  If  this  wide  extension 
of  the  Buffmge  does  not  bring  the  people  to  consider  these 
questions,  and  cause  them  to  urge  in  Parliament  greater 
wisdom  and  greater  economy,  I  shall  be  greatly  dissatisBed 
with  its  results. 

In  the  address  which  was  g^ven  to  me  a  reference  was 
made  to  another  question,  not  less  important  tiian  any  of 
those  I  have  mentioned.  That  is,  the  question  of  education. 
I  presume  that  in  Scotland,  where  you  have  had  more  edu- 
cation than  we  have  had  in  England,  you  are  in  &vour  of 
having  more  still ;  for  education  is  one  of  those  things  of 
which  the  more  extensively  it  is  spread  among  the  people,  the 
more  a  people  demand.  In  England  we  are  superior  to  other 
nations  in  some  things :  we  have  great  personal  freedom;  we 
have  a  press  that  can  write  almost  anything  it  likes ;  we  have 
a  platform  on  which  men  may  speak  freely;  we  have  great 
success  in  manufactures ;  we  have  immense  superiority  over 
^most  all  countries;  but  it  is  singular  that  in  the  education 
of  the  people,  of  the  working  classesj  of  those  who  live  by 
wages,  we  are  much  behind  very  many  of  the  civilised  and 
Christian  nations  of  the  world.     We  have  any  number  of 
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chnrclies  and  coHeges,  but  we  liave  a  great  Bcarcity  of  schools. 
I  Bometiiiies  compare  the  state  of  things  in  New  England 
with  the  state  of  things  in  Old  England.  New  England 
began  to  be  colonised  about  250  years  ago:  the  very  first 
colonistfl  who  landed  on  it«  shores  eetablished  at  once  a 
system  of  edncation.  From  that  day  to  this  that  system  bas 
not  only  constantly  flourished,  but  it  has  been  constantly 
extended  and  gathered  strength,  and  now  the  popnlation  of 
New  England  la  descended  from  no  less  than  eight  genera- 
tJona  of  skilled  and  intelligent  men  and  women.  In  this 
country,  as  we  all  know,  unhappily,  there  are  at  least  some 
millions  whose  forefathers  for  eight  generations  have  been  ■ 
entirely  deprived  of  all  education  whatever.  Yon  may  ima- 
gine— yon  cannot  imagine — the  difference  between  two  people, 
one  which  has  been  educated  for  250  years,  and  another  which 
has  been  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  education.  Only  last 
night,  when  I  came  to  Edinbnrgh,  I  sat  by  a  lady  who  has 
not  long  ago  returned  from  America.  She  was  a  lady  of 
your  country.  She  spoke  with  delight  of  what  she  had  seen 
there  with  regard  to  education,  and  with  pain  and  sorrow  at 
the  neglecfc  of  it  which  is  shown  by  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  She  said  that  nobody  would  think  of 
speaking  of  any  class,  as  we  speak,  as  being  partially,  or  large 
portions  of  them  as  entirely,  uneducated.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility— and  we  shall  find  it  oat,  our  children  will  see  it,  I 
hope — that  the  millions  of  this  countty  who  have  not  been 
educated — for  you  can  see  the  fact  in  the  countenances  and 
lives  of  many — will  hereafter  have,  if  not  a  large,  at  least  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  culture.  I  frequently  used  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  wider  suffrage  to  the  following  effect  :— 
I  said  that  this  great  neglect  was  the  fruit  of  the  government 
of  the  country  by  a  small  section  or  class ;  that  if  we  were  to 
transfer  the  power  from  the  small  section  and  extend  it  over 
the  nation,  the  instincts  and  sympathies  of  the  nation  would 
at  once  demand  that  a  wide  and  thorough  ^stem  of,  at  least, 
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elementaiy  education  shoold  be  speedily  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  country.  I  have  dwelt  <m  three  great  topics.  I 
hod  no  notion  that  the  mere  passage  of  a  Suffrage  Bill  would 
coDtent  everybody;  for,  after  all,  there  ie  not  much  differ- 
ence in  holding  up  your  hands  at  the  hustings  and  going  in 
to  have  your  name  put  down  on  the  poll-book  naleae  some- 
thing is  to  follow.  That  something,  I  hope,  we  shall  all 
consider  carefully  and  wisely,  and  that  in  all  our  future 
proceedings  we  shall  bear  in  mind  that  upon  every  one  of 
ns,  as  electors,  there  is  a  great  and  solemn  responsibility. 
The  three  great  questions  before  us  are  these : — The  mono- 
poly of  the  land,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  great 
and  serious  evil.  It  drives  vast  numbers  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation into  the  towns,  where  sometimes  they  are  not  wanted. 
It  subjects  the  rural  population  over  wide  districts  of  terri- 
tory to  the  mle  of  one  man,  as  you  know ;  and  it  keeps  the 
rural  population  Vack  in  the  condition — J.  speak  of  the 
labourers — which  they  were  in  for  a  hundred  years  ago  or 
more.  Bents  have  risen,  the  incomes  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled — aye,  in  some  cases, 
increased  tenfold.  What  the  labourers  were  at  one  time  they 
remain,  not  altogether,  but  very  much  the  same  as  they  were. 
Let  ns  protest  gainst  the  monopoly  of  the  land.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  have  the  united  voice  of  all  the  free  constituencies  in 
the  country  before  long  demanding  of  Parliament  that  there 
shall  he  such  a  change  made  as  brings  the  tmths  of  political 
economy  and  the  law  of  justice  within  reach  of  all. 

Next,  there  is  an  enormous  expenditure,  and  in  some 
things  onerous  inequality  of  taxation.  I  had  this  morning 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  1  took  occasion  to  tell  them 
how  great  a  credit  it  was  to  them  that  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1830  they  had  presented  an  admirable  petition 
to  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and 
I  suggested  to  them  that  they  might  find  it  to  be  their 
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duty  to  endeavour  to  get  what  I  call  a  free  breakfast- 
table — to  ^t  rid  of  the  heavy  datiee  npoa  tea,  coffee,  and 
sngar.  The  expenditure  of  the  country  might  easily  be 
Tednced  so  much  as  to  allow  a  reduction  or  repeal  of  these 
duties.  The  equalisation  of  certain  other  duties — T  refer  to 
the  legacy  and  succession  duties — might  go  a  considerable 
way  towards  the  means  for  extinguishing  these  duties.  Yon 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  the  people  say  that  these  taxes  are 
unnecessary  and  unjust,  and  if  the  people  protest  against 
them,  and  resolve  to  get  rid  of  them,  you  will  not  find  the 
sligbest  difficulty  in  finding  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  will  do  the  wort, 

The  last  of  the  three  questions  is  the  existence  of  ignorance, 
of  almost  hopeless  ignorance,  among  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  an  extraordinary  thing  that  notwithstanding 
our  great  industry,  our  wonderful  machinery,  oar  world-wide 
commerce,  and  the  great  wealth  of  the  country,  there  should 
be  found  so  large  a  mass  of  pauperism  in  the  kingdom.  I 
read  the  other  day  a  speech  made  by  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  member  of  the  present  Qovemment,  or 
who  was  nntil  the  last  Session.  The  Secretary  of  the  Poor 
Law  Bcnrd  expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  pauperism  of 
the  country  was  increasing  so  fast  that  it  would  be  nearly  as 
bad  as  it  was  some  thirty  years  ago.  I  think  there  must  be 
something  very  rotten  if  such  a  result  occurs.  Since  I  have 
taken  a  part  in  public  affairs,  the  fact  of  the  vast  weight  of 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  that  exists  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale  bag  been  a  burden  on  my  mind,  end  is  so  now.  I 
have  always  hoped  that  the  policy  which  I  have  advocated, 
and  has  been  accepted  in  principle,  will  tend  gradually  but 
greatly  to  relieve  the  pauperism  and  the  suffering  which  we 
still  see  among  the  working  classes  of  society.  I  have  no 
notion  of  a  country  being  called  prosperous  and  happy,  or 
of  being  in  a  satisfactory  state,  when  such  a  state  of  things 
exists.    You  may  Have  an  historical  monarchy  decked  out  in 
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the  dazzling  splendour  of  Royalty;  you  may  have  an  ancItiDt 
nobility  settled  in  grand  mansions  and  on  great  estates ;  yon 
may  have  an  eccleeiasticai  hierarchy,  hiding  with  its  worldly 
pomp  that  religion  whose  first  virtue  is  humility ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  whole  fabric  may  be  rotten  and  doomed 
ultimately  to  fall,  if  the  great  mass  of  the  people  on  whom 
it  is  supported  is  poor,  and  suffering,  and  degraded. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  If  Govern- 
ment were  just,  if  taxes  were  moderate  and  equitably  imposed, 
if  land  were  free,  if  schools  were  as  prominent  institutions  in 
our  landxcapeB  and  in  our  great  towns  as  prisons  and  work- 
houses are,  I  suspect  that  we  should  find  the  people  gradually 
gaining  more  self-respect ;  that  they  would  have  much  more 
hope  of  improvement  for  themselves  and  their  families,  that 
they  would  rise  above,  in  thousands  of  cases,  all  temptations 
to  intemperance,  and  that  they  would  become  generally — I  say 
almost  universally — more  virtuous  and  more  like  what  the  sub- 
jects of  a  free  State  ought  to  he.  The  solemn  question  as  to  the 
future  condition  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  this  country  cannot  be  neglected.  It  must  be 
known  and  remedied.  It  is  the  work  upon  which  the  new 
electoral  body  and  the  new  Parliament  will  have  to  enter. 
It  is  a  long  way  from  Belgrave-square  to  Bethnal -green.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  contrast  the  palatial  mansions  of  the  rich  and 
the  dismal  hovels  of  the  poor,  the  profuse  and  costly  luxuries 
of  the  wealthy  with  the  squalid  and  hopeless  misery  of  some 
millions  of  those  who  are  below  them.  But  I  ask  you,  as  I  ask 
myself  a  thousand  times,  is  it  not  possible  that  this  mass  of 
poverty  and  suffering  may  be  reached  and  be  raised,  or  taught 
to  raise  itself?  What  is  there  that  man  cannot  do  if  he  tries  ? 
The  other  day  he  descended  to  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  with  an  iron  hand  sought,  and  found,  and  grasped, 
and  brought  up  to  the  surface  the  lost  cable,  and  with  it  made 
two  worlds  into  one.  I  ask,  are  hia  conquests  confined  to  the 
realms  of  science  ?     Is  it  not  possible  that  another  hand,  not 
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of  iron,  bat  of  Christua  justice  and  kindness,  may  be  let 
down  to  moral  depths  even  deeper  tlutB  the  cable  fathoms, 
to  raise  ap  from  thence  the  sons  and  danghters  of  mieeiy  and 
the  multitude  who  are  ready  to  perish?  This  is  the  great 
problem  which  is  now  before  ua.  It  is  one  which  is  not  for 
statesmen  only,  not  for  preachers  of  the  Gospel  only — it  is  one 
which  every  man  in  the  nation  should  attempt  to  solve.  The 
nation  is  now  in  power,  and  if  wisdom  abide  with  power,  the 
generation  to  follow  may  behold  the  glorious  day  of  what  we, 
in  our  time,  with  our  best  endeavonrs,  can  only  hope  to  see 
the  earliest  dawn. 
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BIRMINGHAU,  NOVEMBER  10,  1868. 

[Od  November  lo  Hr.  Bright  addiMwd  a  depnbltioD  of  the  Binningbam  pM- 
makera.  Tbe  object  which  the«e  mannfactnren  had  befon  them  mi  la 
criticiae  tbe  action  of  tbe  GtoTemmeat  in  atabliahing  manofactoriei  at 
Enfield  and  elaewhere,  and  genentt;  to  condemn  the  policf  of  QoTertimeDt ' 
in  andertaking  ancb  commercial  or  indoitrial  c^ieTstioDi  ■■  an  be  carried 
oat  adequately  and  nfely  by  private  enterprise.] 

Ip  we  were  to  jndge  by  the  advertieemeDt  nnder  which  this 
meeting  has  been  assembled,  we  fibould  conclude  that  it  was 
one  not  only  of  a  peculiar  character,  but  that  it  had  reference 
to  private,  or  sectional,  or  trade  interests,  rather  than  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  coDntry.  Bat  I  understand  that  they 
by  whom  this  meeting  has  been  conrened  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  arging  upon  their  present  or  their  future  repre- 
BCntatirea  any  course  in  regard  to  any  particular  trade  or 
industry  which  shall  not  be  consistent  with  the  true  policy  of 
government  and  the  true  interests  of  all  portions  of  the  people. 
I  say  this  because  if  it  were  otherwise  I  could  be  no  advocate 
of  such  a  trade  or  sncb  an  indastry;  nor  wonld  I  undertake 
to  plead  its  caose  at  this  meeting  or  to  this  constitaency.  The 
speech  which  has  been  made  by  onr  Chairman  comprehends 
probably  the  pith  of  all  that  can  be  said  npon  the  practice 
which  has  roused  tbe  feelings  of  the  particular  trade  by  which 
this  meeting  has  been  assembled.  I  am  not  minutely  ac- 
qnainted,  as  you  may  sappose,  with  the  details  of  that  trade, 
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or  with  the  conrse  which  the  Govemment  has  taken  with  regard 
to  it,  excepting  so  far  as  I  have  heard  it  occasionally  distjussed 
daring  various  sessions  of  Parliament. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for 
the  Government  to  undertake  the  character  of  manufacturers ; 
I  believe  it  is  so  with  re^rd  to  the  building  of  ships ;  I  believe 
it  is  so  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  the 
army;  I  believe  it  is  so  likewise  in  the  manufacturiogof  guns; 
and  I  recollect  that,  so  long  ago  as  forty  years  since,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  which 
seems  to  me  to  include  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  upon  this 
matter.  In  the  year  1828  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  thus : — 

"Tbe  Comniittee  are  not  diipoaed  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  tlic  argu- 
ments nhich  have  been  ni^ed  b;  some  public  departntenU  against  contntcts 
1)j  competition  and  in  faTX>ar  of  work  by  themselTea ;  the  latter  plan  cx^]aHona 
the  employment  of  a  good  man;  officers,  clerks,  artiflcers,  and  workmen,  and 
not  only  adds  to  the  patronage,  bot  to  the  appearance  and  importance  of 
»  department.  Nor  can  the  Committee  aoffer  themgelves  to  fe«I  any  pre- 
judice against  the  contract  system.  By  reference  to  some  instances  of  failnre 
tiiey  beliere  that  most  cases  of  MInre  may  be  attribnted  to  negligence  or 
ignorance  in  the  management  of  contracts,  rather  than  to  the  system  itself.' 

Now,  if  I  were  to  put  into  one  sentence  my  opinion  upon 
this  matter,  I  should  quote  the  sentence  which  I  find  in  a 
speech, — the  most  able  speech  on  this  question,  I  suspect,  ever 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  my,  and  your,  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Cobden.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  less  than  a  year 
before  his  death,  he  delivered  a  speech,  from  which  this  is  an 
extract : — 

'  This  is  the  principle  I  have  alwajs  advocated,  that  the  Government  onght 
not  to  be  allowed  to  manofactnre  for  itself  any  article  which  can  be  obt^ned 
from  private  producers  in  a  competitive  market,  and  if  we  have  entei«d  npon 
%  false  system  in  this  respect,  we  onght,  so  far  as  possible,  to  retrain  our 

Now,  if  all  the  speakers  to-night  devoted  their  attention 
exclusively  to  this  topic,  they  would  not  be  able  more 
thoroughly  to  examine  the  whole  question    and   explain   it 
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more  clearly  tlian  is  done  in  this  Gpeecli.  And  possibly  it 
miglit  be  worth  the  while  of  all  the  artisans  of  Birmingham 
who  are  interested  in  this  question  to  obtain  copies  of  this 
very  email  pamphlet,  and  to  distribute  it  among'  each  members 
of  the  new  Parliament  as  shall  come  in  their  way  in  the  course 
of  the  next  fortnight,  with  the  view  to  giving  them  full 
information  on  the  question.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Parliament  I  have  held  the  opinions  which  are  proclaimed  in 
that  speech,  and  on  all  occaeions  when  there  seemed  any 
possibility  of  doing  anything  in  that  direction  I  have  acted 
upon  that  opinion. 

You  must  however  bear  in  mind  that  that  which  you  com- 
plain of  is  merely  a  very  small  branch  of  the  whole  question. 
The  expenditure  of  our  Government  is  excessive  in  every  de- 
partment, and  wherever  it  ie  excessive  there  grows  np  rapidly 
a  powerful  interest  which  ie  not  in  harmony  with  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Every  man  who  lives  on  the  public 
expenditure,  whatever  be  his  services,  comes  naturally  to  have 
an  interest — a  personal  interest,  which,  if  be  is  not  very 
careful,  takes  sides  against  the  interests  of  the  tax-payer. 
We  have  in  this  country,  out  of  our  expenditure,  our 
military  expenditure  only — I  mean  on  the  sea  and  land  forces 
— we  have  a  taxation  amounting  to  more  than  36,000,000^. 
per  annum.  There  live  upon  that  26,000,000^.  so  vast  a 
body  of  men — men  looking  for  better  wages,  better  salaries, 
higher  promotion,  that  they  form  necessarily  a  moat  powerful 
influence,  acting  constantly  upon  the  Executive,  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayer.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Boose  of  Commons,  hitherto,  seems  to  be  wholly  incapable 
of  contending  with  this  power.  In  point  of  fact,  many 
of  those  who  have  seats  in  the  House  are  interested  in  this 
expenditure ;  and  if  you  will  follow  t^e  manner  in  which  the 
expenditure  is  determined  on  and  the  estimates  are  pro- 
posed, you  will  see  how  difficult  it  ie  for  three  members  for 
Birmingham,  or  for  thirty,  to  make  much  difference  in  this 
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matter.  The  heads  of  departments — the  Horse  Guards  for 
the  armj,  the  Admiralty  for  the  navy— bdng  forward  certain 
proposals  with  regard  to  expenditnre,  which  are  hud  before 
the  Cabinet,  but  the  public  are  never  heard  at  the  Horse 
Guards  or  at  the  Admiralty.  Men  are  there  who  are  certainly 
heard,  men  whose  heads  are  filled  from  morning  to  night 
with  the  grandeur,  the  glory,  and  the  extent  of  the  Services, 
but  moet  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  that  it  is 
of  the  slightest  importance  that  money  is  spent  or  saved ; 
for  they  do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  tax  taken  from  the 
people  is  so  much  taken  from  their  comforts.  I  am  not 
charging  them  with  having  any  ill  intention  towards  the 
English  people.  But  tbey  are  out  of  all  contact  with  the 
people;  their  minds  are  filled  with  their  own  offices,  their 
own  duties,  thetr  own  responsibilities;  they  are  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  which  shuts  them  altt^ther  oat  from 
hearing  the  complaint  of  the  taxpayer.  Thus,  looking  only  at 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  duty,  they  have  no  motive 
to  set  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  expenditure  which  they 
are  prepared  from  year  to  year  to  reconunend  to  the  Cabinet, 

'When  these  propositions  come  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments  of  the  Cabinet  what  happens  there?  It  does 
not  need  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  to  know  what 
happens.  It  is  this.  The  saving  of  the  public  money  is 
hardly  anybody's  business.  The  head  of  the  Army  Depart- 
ment, '  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  these  are  men  who  probably  have  only  recently 
been  put  into  their  offices.  Until  they  were  put  there  they 
knew  nothing  al>out  them.  They  have  to  depend  upon  what 
is  said  to  them  by  those  below  them.  The  Cabinet,  as  a 
whole,  is  disposed  greatly  to  leave  each  particular  department 
to  the  head  of  that  department,  and  we  all  know  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  its  mob  of  generals,  and  colonels, 
and  admiralsj  and  captains,  and  the  friends  of  such,  it  is  far 
more  easy  to  work  the  Farliamentary  machine  by  a  lavish 
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^penditare  of  mone^  than  it  is  to  procare,  or  to  promote, 
or  to  insist  upon  any  due  Byetem  of  economy.  They  make 
things  easy  by  vhat  is  called  greasing  the  wheels,  I  re< 
collect,  only  last  Session,  speakiDg  to  a  very  eminent  member 
of  the  CoDserTative  side  of  the  House  about  the  policy  of 
the  Gtovemmentj  and  he  said  that  their  policy  was  to  make 
the  thing  work  by  giving  a  little  money  all  round.  The 
observation  was  made  especially  with  reference  to  that  policy 
for  Ireland  which  they  ventured  apparently  to  propose,  but 
which  afterwards  they  not  only  shrank  from,  bat  denied  that 
they  ever  had  proposed.  Well,  when  the  Cabinet  has  deter- 
mined upon  certain  estimates  they  are  laid  before  the  House, 
and  the  Honse  always  accepts  them.  I  believe  there  is  no 
man  now  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  ever  remembers  a 
time  when  an  estiniat«  was  refused.  I  do  net  mean  that  a 
BB^iT  ^^  3P^^-  B  7^*^  li^  never  been  struck  off,  but  I  mean  that 
any  considerable,  any  sensible  sum,  that  any  estimate  that  could 
be  fdt  and  was  connected  with  the  military  services  has  never 
been  struck  out  by  the  Hoose  of  Commons.  The  House  cannot 
go  into  the  details.  Suppose  I  were  to  get  up  and  endeavour  to 
go  into  the  particulars  of  some  of  these  military  votes.  Yon 
would  read  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  risen  to  answer 
me.  Sometimes  I  have  heard  what  I  considered  a  flat  denial 
of  facts,  and  an  answer  which  I  have  known  to  be  untrue ; 
but  if  there  was  not  a  flat  denial,  there  would  be  details  given 
and  opinions  of  officers  connected  with  the  Services  uttered, 
and  a  general  muddle  of  everything,  and  the  House  naturally 
— I  am  not  blaming  the  House  for  it; — would  take  the 
opinion  of  the  head  of  the  department  on  matters  of  detail 
rather  than  the  opinion  of  a  non-profession^,  independent 
and  critical  member,  such  as  I  might  happen  to  be. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  When  I  went  into  the 
House  of  Commons  one  of  the  most  notable  members  there 
was  B  man  wfaoae  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  lasting  remem- 
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lirance — I  mean  JoGeph  Hume.  Mr.  Hume  was  in  Parliament, 
I  suppose,  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  he  devoted  himself  with 
the  assidaity,  the  industry,  the  minute  investigation,  the 
power  of  work  of  t«n  ordinary  men  to  this  very  question. 
But  though  I  dare  say  there  might  be  some  wrong  thiogs 
which  he  prevented  from  being  done,  and  some  good  things 
which  he  recommended  should  be  done,  no  one  was  more  sen- 
sible I  believe  than  he  was  that  at  the  end  of  his  long  career, 
with  all  his  measureless  services  of  intention  to  the  people, 
.  the  actual  result  of  his  labours  was  almost  nothing  at  all. 
The  fact  is,  the  system  of  our  Parliament  is  such  that  the 
Estimates,  whatever  they  are,  as  a  rule  are  always  agreed  to, 
and  that  more  and  more  of  the  taxes — which  means  the  hard 
eamiugs  of  the  people — are  put  year  by  year  into  that  bottom- 
less  and  insatiable  pit  into  which  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousaods  of  millions  have  heretofore  been  cast,  I  have  not 
referred  to  any  figures  in  preparation  for  this  meeting,  but 
I  suppose  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  little  more 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  has  risen  by  nearly  ao,ooo,ooo/. 
per  annnm.  I  suppose  that  since  the  time  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Government — a  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832 — the  military  expenditure  of  the  Government 
has  been  doubled;  and  all  this  when  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  country  has  been  reformed  and  changed,  when  we  do 
not  pretend  to  undertake  to  settle  all  the  aSairs  of  Europe, 
when  we  are  told  continually  that  Her  Majesty's  relations 
to  other  States  are  of  the  most  amicable  nature,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  as  the  slightest  cloud  in  the  sky.  The 
military  expenditure  grows  notwithstanding.  I  believe  that 
it  is  bigger  this  year  than  it  ever  has  been  before  in  time  of 
peace,  and,  unless  there  is  a  formidable  outcry,  it  will  grow 
bigger  and  bigger  every  year.  The  Services  are  always  asking 
for  more.  You  remember  the  complaint  against  Oliver  Twist 
was  that  he  asked  for  more.    But  then  Oliver  was  badly  used. 
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In  this  case  they  who  are  always  asking'  foi  more  are  not 
badly  used,  are  always  active,  are  always  working  on  the 
GoTemmeDt,  and  meeting  the  Government  at  every  tnm. 
The  members  of  the  Government  as  they  move  about  West- 
minster meet  people  connected  with  the  army  and  the  navy 
and  the  civil  service  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  whole  power 
of  these  expectant  services  is  brought  to  bear  incessantly  upon 
tbe  Government ;  and  if  there  is  do  power  on  the  other  side, 
what  course  is  the  Government  likely  to  take?  Of  conrse, 
it  will  yield  to  the  force  which  is  incessantly  brought  upon 
it,  and  yon,  the  oncomplaining  people,  work  under  heavier  and 
heavier  hardens,  till  at  last  you  may  he  roused  to  a  sense  of 
intolerable  oppression,  and  may  bring  about  some  terrible 
political  catastrophe. 

What  is  wanted  is  an  entirely  new  system,  and  I  will  in 
a  few  sentences  tell  you  what  that  system  ought  to  be.  In 
fntare  the  formation  of  the  Estimates  shoald  no  longer  be  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  or  the 
Cabinet.  There  ought  to  be  an  honestly  chosen  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  pretends  to  hold  the 
purse  of  the  nation — it  does  so,  indeed,  but  its  own  hand  is 
always  in  it.  Surely,  instead  of  having  650  gentlemen,  who 
for  the  most  part  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  to  determine 
these  claims,  all  the  Estimates  should  be  referred  to  a  fairly 
selected  committee  of  the  House  of  Commonsj  and  that  com- 
mittee ought  to  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  whole  matter, 
to  hear  opinions,  to  take  evidence,  and  make  a  report  with 
regard  to  every  important  item  in  the  Estimates  which  it 
presents  to  the  House.  For  the  first  trai  or  twelve  years  after 
I  entered  the  House  of  Commons  I  took  great  interest  in  the 
Estimates.  I  sat  very  near  Mr.  Hume,  and  I  did  what  I 
could  to  aid  bim  in  bis  efforts  on  this  subject;  but  I  fonnd 
out  that  it  was  all  in  vain.  In  fiict,  there  is  no  greater  delu- 
sion imaginable  than  that  any  single  member  of  IWIiament 
can  make  any  sensible  difierenoe  in  the  public  ^peoditure. 
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Yon  often  hear  compUinta  that  members  do  not  examine  and 
oriti<n§e  the  estimates.  I  have  read  newspapers  which  make  a 
great  point  of  finding  &iilt  with  me.  They  are  fond  of  saying, 
'Why  does  he  not,  instead  of  declaiming  against  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  attend  the  committees 
of  the  Honse  and  fight  the  Estimates  ?'  The  man  who  tells 
yoo  that  is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.  Mr.  Hnme  fimg^t  th« 
Estimates  for  forty  years,  and  they  always  grew,  even  in  his 
hands,  and  the  fighting  cannot  be  done  in  the  House  fX 
Commons  under  the  present  system.  So  conscions  is  nearly 
every  one  of  this  that  at  present,  in  committees  of  the  Hoose, 
when  the  Estimates  are  before  it,  scarcely  anybody  attends 
to  listen  or  criticise  except  the  representatives  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  their  criticism  almost  always  goes  in  favour 
of  increasing  rather  than  of  diminishing  the  expenditure, 
fiut  we  should  not  accept  what  Uie  Horse  Guards  say  ot 
what  the  Admiralty  says,  or  what  the  Cabinet  says,  but  we 
onght  to  have  on  honestly  chosen  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  whom  these  matters  should  be  referred, 
and  that  committee  should  recommend  whatever  changes  it 
thinks  proper  after  taking  evidence  upon  every  point.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  people  (£ 
Engluid  will  begin  to  discover  that  this  question  is  of  veiy 
grave  importance.  Seventy  millions  a  year  of  taxes— 
70,000,000^.  a  year.  I  got  a  letter  to-day  &om  somebody ; 
I  have  not  brought  it  with  me.  It  is  from  a  gratleman 
who  has  read  what  I  said  the  other  day  at  Edinburgh.  He 
tells  me  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  70,000,000, 
for  I  do  not  know  correctly  how  much  1,000,000  is.  He 
sent  me  a  calculation  of  how  many  baok-notee  it  would  take, 
one  piled  on  the  other,  and  pressed  down.  He  infers  that 
it  would  reach  as  hig^  as  the  Monument.  But  there  is  a 
simple  way  of  understanding  the  matter.  If  you  will  take 
these  70,000,000^.,  and  think  what  it  comes  to  in  ten  yeara— 
_  7oo,ooo,ooo^.,andintwentyyearBi400,ocx>,ooof.;  700,000,000!. 
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unce  I  first  stood  on  tfaig  platform,  to  speak  to  yoa  about 
Beform, — where  did  the  700,000,000/.  come  from,  think  yon — 
you  men,  with  your  skilled  hands  or  with  your  great  and 
untiring  indiistiy,  and  other  men,  your  eiiiph>yerB,  with  their 
capital  and  their  skill  ?  Why,  surely,  out  of  the  indusb'y 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  70j000,ooof.,  the  700,000,000^ 
of  the  ten  yeai^  have  been  expended,  and  every  single 
sovereign  of  the  mass  that  was  not  expended  on  the  true 
needs  of  the  country  was  a  sovereign  wrongly  wrung  from 
yon,  which,  had  it  remained  with  you,  wonld  have  added 
sensiUy  to  the  comfoTt  of  yonr  familiea  and  of  your  childr^L 
Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  pressure  of  taxes  is  always  felt 
most  heavily  by  the  poorest  of  the  people ;  the  rich  are  never 
mined,  aad  tbey  rarely  even  suffer  sensibly  from  tax^on. 
They  may  pay  so  much  in  the  poond  of  inoome-tax,  or  so 
much  upon  a  house-duty,  but  tbere  remains  always  what 
^vea  them  abundance  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter ;  but  the 
pressure  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people — thoae  whose 
living  is  their  laboor  and  their  wages — is  much  heavier,  and 
npon  the  poorest  of  them  it  is  absolutely  cruBhing  end  de- 
ebnctive.  It  lessens  the  means  of  employment  because  it 
abswbs  capital,  and  it  lessens  tibe  rate  of  wages  because  it 
diminishes  profit.  It  therefore  necessarily  lessens  the  muia- 
&cturing  power  and  narrows  the  commetoe  of  t^  country. 

The  Governments  of  Europe  are  pretty  much  all  alike,  and 
they  will  all  eome  probably,  unless  they  reform,  to  the  same 
fate.  At  this  moment  there  is  scarcely  a  Power  in  Europe 
which  does  not  extract  from  the  people  the  utmost  farthing 
it  can  get.  Take  the  case  of  France ;  if  you  were  to  bsce  the 
course  of  that  Government  from  1815  till  now,  yoa  would  find 
its  history  is  constant  deficit,  constuit  increase  of  taxation, 
constant  oocumulation  of  debt.  There  is  no  jeopardy  so  great 
to  a  monarchy  as  that  which  arises  from  a  constantly  growing 
^AAi  and  a  constantly  extravagant  expenditure,  and  perhaps, 
when  one  is  in  a  mood  which  is  half  vindictive  and  half 
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hopeless,  one  may  take  some  consolation  horn  the  fact  ttutt 
every  Government  which  heedlessly  wastes  the  means  of  ita 
people  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  its  certain  destruction. 

I  have  been  a  little  strock  as  I  looked  over  your  news* 
papers  to  find  that  this  subject  has  occupied  certainly  very 
little,  perhaps  no  space  at  all  in  the  reports  of  the  speeches  of 
our  opponents.  One  of  the  candidates  for  the  inferior  position 
of  minority  Member  for  Birmingham  complained,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  that  I  had  not  read  the  speech  of  his  colleague  in 
the  candidature,  and  that  I  had  not,  as  I  was  in  duty  bound, 
undertaken  to  answer  it.  The  fact  is  I  am  too  busy  in  these 
days  to  dwell  very  much  upon  works  of  fiction.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  are  what  I  would  call  doll  fiction,  and  the 
speeches  of  his  colleague,  though  not  less  fiction,  are  certainly 
of  a  rather  more  sparkling  and  sensational  character.  But 
I  turned  this  morning  to  the  papers  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  to-night  of  satisfying  our  friends  that  I  had  at 
least  read  what  was  reported,  even  if  I  might  &il  to  answer 
it.  I  find,  however,  that  the  reporter  gave  more  prominence 
to  the  speech  of  the  chairman  than  to  the  speeches  of  the 
candidates.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  me,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  he  exercised  a  sound  discretion.  Now,  the  chair- 
man was  Mr.  Councillor  Lowe,  who,  I  suppose,  being  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham,  most  be  a  man 
at  least  of  certain  standing  and  repute.  This  gentleman 
appears  to  believe  in  the  hobgoblin  he  sets  before  as.  He 
talks  in  the  most  moving  terms  to  his  audience.  He  says, 
'  Never  go  back  from  the  bulwarks  of  your  civil  and  religious 
liberties,'  and  that  I  presume  is  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland.  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  the  Established  Church 
was  ever  the  bulwark  of  our  cavil  or  religious  liberties 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  but  I  wish  Mr.  Lowe  the  next 
time  be  speaks  wonld  tell  us — because,  you  must  remember, 
the  hobgoblin  that  he  sets  before  us  is  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
I  wish  he  would  tell  us  where  the  Church  of  Borne  in  En^ 
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IsDd  gets  atl  its  converts  from.  I  do  oot  know  that  I  have 
met  with  more  than  one  or  two  NonconfoTmists  who  have 
left  the  Church  of  their  fathers  and  gone  over  to  Rome,  but 
I  constantly  meet  with  men  who,  having  been  brou^t  up  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Established  Chnrch  of  England,  are  now 
within  the  fold  of  the  Church  of  Kome ;  and  you  all  know — 
yoa  all  read  the  papers,  and  you  all  know — that  there  is 
scarcely  a  week,  and  never  a  month  for  years  past,  that  you 
have  not  heard  of  some  person  of  eminence,  or  of  wealth,  or  of 
&mily,  or  of  culture,  or  of  standing  in  some  way  or  other, 
wbo  has  not  lefl  the  Church  of  England  and  gone  over  to 
Borne.  Even  the  families  of  the  honaehoMs  of  the  hierarchy 
are  not  &ee  from  the  invasion  of  the  power  of  Borne.  What 
would  you  do — what  would  yon  think — what  would  the  general 
of  an  army  think  if  his  sentinels  were  deserting,  if  the 
regiment  upon  which  he  particularly  relied  was  constantly 
going  over'to  the  enemy  ?  At  least  he  would  not  have  the 
efih>nter7  to  say  that  his  r^ment  was  the  especial  bulwark 
of  his  cause. 

May  I  ask  yon  why  it  is — and  if  you,  gentlemen,  do  not 
answer  the  question,  I  will  try  and  answer  it — why  it  is  that 
this  melancholy  fitct  is  so?  In  the  Esfabliehed  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland — ^bnt  I  will  confine  myself  to  England, 
because  I  suppose  those  gentlemen  would  not  care  much  about 
Ireland  if  they  did  not  fear  about  England-r-in  the  Church 
by  law  established,  and  I  suppose  by  the  Canons  of  the 
Church,  every  clergyman  is  a  different  order  from  the  laymen 
of  his  own  Chnrch,  and  from  you,  and  such  as  yon  and 
mysel:^  who  are  Dissenters.  He  enters  the  Church,  it  may 
be,  at  three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  is  told  that  he 
is  in  a  certain  way  higher  and  better  than  other  men.  The 
orders  into  which  he  enters  are  indelible.  To  enter  into 
holy  orders  is  a  great  thing,  but  when  once  done  cannot,  I 
believe,  in  this  country,  be  undone.  A  man  in  orders  is  not 
allowed  to  come  to  Birmingham  and  ent«r  into  one  of  youi 
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trades,  ftnd  if  yon  were  to  return  him  to  Parliament  the  doors 
of  the  Hou§e  of  Commons  wonld  be  closed  against  him.  He 
Is  a  man  different  from  other  men,  and  taaght  that  he  is  so, 
and  as  among  the  clergy  there  is  at  least  as  large  a  proportion 
of  men  with  hamaa  frailties  as  in  other  classes  of  the  people, 
the  clergjman  necessarily  feels  himself  elated,  elevated,  dis- 
tingnisbed  from  others.  Even  the  hnmility  that  onght  to 
belong  to  his  order  and  his  calling  is  scarcely  able  to  keep 
him  from  those  failings.  He  argues  that  what  the  Church  of 
Rome  believes,  for  the  most  part,  or  in  some  sort,  is  to  be 
defended  from  the  Prayer  Book,  and  thus  step  by  step  he 
wanders  oat  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  originally  was, 
nntil  be  gets  into  one  in  which  he  cannot  be  satisBed  or 
contented,  except  he  advances  farther  and  lands  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Do  not  imagine  that  in  saying  this  I  am 
attacking  unfairly  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  that  I  mean  anything  that  is  unfriendly  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  We  are  not  discussing  theological  questions  here. 
I  am  however  endeavouring  to  show  canse  for  that  strange 
tendency  towards  Rome  which  has  been  witnessed  of  late 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  point  out  to  you  how 
it  is— for  yon  know  that  it  is  so— that  the  Church  of 
England,  as  far  as  its  clerical  ranks  are  concerned,  is  not  just 
now  a  bnlwarb  against  the  inroads  of  Rome. 

Our  friends  are  not  veiy  fair  in  the  speeches  to  which  I 
have  referred.  They  do  not  keep  to  accurate  statements.  I 
should  say  that  this  is  a  very  mild  way  of  putting  the  case. 
They  deny,  for  example,  that  which  I  stated  here,  and  that 
which  you  know  to  be  true.  They  deny  that  the  grievous  irrita- 
tion which  is  felt  by  so  many  of  the  occupiers  in  Birmingham 
was  caused  by  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  in- 
sinuate that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parlia- 
ment, I  forgot  the  other  night,  when  speaking  upon  the 
point,  to  quote  a  passage  (of  which  I  can  now  only  state  the 
substance)  from  a  speech  made  by  the  present  Prime  Minister 
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at  the  time  when  Mr.  Hodgkitisoa  moved  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  compoDnding  in  or  for  the  payment  of  rates. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  to  the  ntter  astonishment  of  those  who  sat 
near  him  and  of  all  his  followere  who  came  in  afterwards, 
Eud  that  Mr.  HodgkiDson's  proposition  met  the  view  of  the 
Government,  that  in  point  of  fact  it  was  their  original  polioy, 
uid  he  added,  that  if  they  had  been  master  of  the  situation 
(which  meant  that  if  they  had  got  their  own  paHy  into  a 
sufficiently  tractable  condition)  they  would  have  proposed  it 
originally  to  Parliament.  And  yet  these  gentlemen  go  abont 
to  meetings  in  your  town  and  state  that  which  I  know,  and 
which  they  ought  to  know,  to  be  utterly  untrae. 

They  have  another  grievance  just  now.  I  think  that  I 
ought  to  be  held,  politically  at  least,  to  be  a  person  of  almost 
-stainless  character,  beeanse  I  find  that  when  they  have  anything 
to  say  to  the  working  men  about  me  they  generally  go  back 
to  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  could  not  go  back 
nearly  so  &r  if  I  were  speaking  about  them.  They  tell  the 
working  men  of  Birmingham  that  I  was  one  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Factory  Act.  "Well,  if  it  were  true  that  the  Factory 
Act  was  all  good,  and  that  the  opponents  of  it  were  all  wrongs 
it  still  would  not  be  wondered  at  that  I — who  was  myself 
concerned  in  the  trade  which  was  to  be  mainly  affected, 
I  who  represented  the  great  city  of  Manchester — it  would 
not  be  wondered  at  much  if  I  took  in  some  degree  a  one- 
sided view  of  that  question.  I  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility; 
but  this  is  a  fact  which  they  never  care  to  tell  you — that 
when  that  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
abont  the  year  1845,  at  a  time  when  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country  were  assailing  the  Com  Xa/m  with 
constantly  increasing  force  of  argument,  it  was  thought  a 
very  Incky  thing  that  a  Protectionist  Parliament  should  be 
able  to  assail  the  mana&ctnrers  through  the  Factory  Bill. 
Whan  Sir  Bobert  Feel  was  in  power,  on  the  first  great  vote 
whieh  made  it  apparent  that  that  Bill  was  going  to  pass, 
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the  wtole  ProtectioniBt  party,  joined  by  some  of  the  WhigB, 
voted  against  os  and  against  the  Qovemment  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel ;  the  ProtecHon  party  for  the  reason  I  etate^  and  the 
Whiga  for  a  reason  that  was  no  better— that  they  might  join 
some  of  Sir  Robert  Feel's  supporters  in  worrying  him.  And 
now  yon  will  probably  be  sarprised  to  hear — I  have  no  donbt 
that  our  Conservative-Liberal-Constitution&l  candidates  will 
be  surprised  to  learn — whom,  I  believe  in  that  very  year, 
I  fonnd  with  me  when  I  went  into  the  lobby  against  the 
Factory  Bill.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  ^  the  men,  I  speak 
merely  from  memory,  and  I  have  made  no  recent  reference 
to  the  particnUrs,  bat  I  believe  I  was  in  the  same  lobby 
with  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  then  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  General  Feelj  with  Sir  J.  Fakington, 
and  many  other  leaders  of  the  Conservative  ptuly.  Ferhaps 
it  was  bad  company,  but  at  least  I  think  the  supporters  of 
those  gentlemen  now  onght  to  admit  that,  if  they  have  nothing 
since  then  to  lay  to  my  charge,  my  character  will  at  least 
bear  comparison  with  these  eminent  chiefs  of  their  party.  And 
bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  great  party  which  on  that  occasion 
voted  for  that  Bill,  voted  in  the  same  Session  of  Farliament 
to  keep  your  loaf  small.  They  had  not  mQoh  afieotioD  for 
the  working  man  when  with  one  vote  they  diminished  the 
size  of  his  loaf,  and  with  another  vote  tbey  lessened  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  he  was  permitted  to  earn  it. 
Why,  as  to  short  time,  there  is  no  man  in  England  who  has 
ever  been  more  in  favour  of  short-time  work  than  I  have.  My 
own  hours  of  work  are  sometimes  &r  too  long,  and  I  believe 
that  is  tme  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  Government  of  England 
had  been  in  past  times  prudent,  economical,  and  jnst,  and 
even  if  it  were  to  become  so  now,  every  man  in  England 
might  have  his  daily  labour  lessened  by  not  less  than  two 
hours  without  the  slightest  diminution  of  his  comforts. 
Bat  the  argument  of  our  opponents,  the  tenour  of  their 
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Bpeeches,  the  whole  course  of  what  they  say  to  the  constitoencies 
in  their  cauvnss,  seemB  to  me  consistent  with  the  pitiable  and 
meaD  condition  in  which  they  are.  They  ate  seeking  to  enter 
Parliament  not  by  the  open  door  of  the  CoDstitution  of  Eng- 
land, bat  to  wri^le  in  by  a  crevice,  and  it  is  nothing  to  be 
Borprieed  at  that  in  their  meetings  they  should  descend  to 
argomente  which  are  consistent  with  the  position  to  which 
they  aspire.  Down  here  they  say  they  are  Liberal-Conser- 
vatires — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  Liberal-ConservatiTes  or 
Conservative-Liberals — ^they  take  the  garb  of  the  Liberal 
party  as  far  as  they  dare,  but  on  their  way  to  Westminster,  if 
they  go  BO  far,  there  will  he  an  entire  transformation,  and  the 
Liberal-Conservative  at  Birmingham — so  liberal  that  be  does 
not  know  where  his  Conservatism  is  going  to — when  he  gets 
to  Westminster  and  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  found  sitting  among  the  real  old  true  blue  Tories. 
Look  at  their  desperate  condition.  The  other  day  the  Rating 
Clause  became  their  great  test.  Was  it  not  in  the  old  Reform 
Bill  ?  and  iras  not  Lord  John  Bussell  in  bvour  of  it  ?  Most 
happy  are  they  when  they  can  find  Lord  John  Russell  in  any- 
thing wrong.  Now  they  are  all  for  household  suf&age,  pure 
and  simple,  without  any  test  whatever.  One  of  them  is 
against  the  law  of  primogeniture.  I  am  against  the  law 
of  priinogeniture ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  when 
this  man  gets  to  Westminster,  if  be  gets  there,  be  will 
take  his  seat  among  those  who  bold  that  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture is  the  foundation  not  only  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  an  independent  portion  of  the  Constitution,  but  really 
of  the  whole  Constitution  itself. 

Then,  I  suppose  to  make  way  with  some  other  men  who  lure 
able  to  see  all  round  them,  he  is  also  in  favour  of  what  he  calls 
a  permissive  ballot.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  permissive 
ballot  iB.  We  have  heard  of  the  Permissive  Bill.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  great  and  good  object  which  this 
measure  professes  to  further  is  likely  to  be  helped  by  it,  and 
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the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  permiesire  character  of  the 
Bill.  Bat  the  permtBsiTe  ballot  I  do  not  luiderstand.  What 
ve  waot  is  the  baHot,  "We  do  not  want  that  any  man  should 
go  to  Parliament  for  tu  who  sboold  epeak  with  heritating 
voice  apon  a  great  subject  like  that.  Compare  them  with  ub. 
We  are  not  beating  down  anything  j  we  are  not  coming  down 
week  aft«r  week,  to  one  meeting  after  another,  and  offering 
aomething  more  ;  we  ore  not  like  a  trader  behind  a  counter 
who  aeks  hie  customers, '  Ib  there  anything  else  that  you  would 
like  ? '  we  are  not  yielding  one  principle  after  another,  for  this 
ample,  this  miserable  object,  that,  without  reference  to  the 
public  eerrioe  or  to  our  own  consciences,  we  should  be  sent  up 
as  members  for  Birmingham  to  the  House  of  Commons.  No ; 
and  more  than  that,  we  do  not  go  about  the  town  applauding 
a  clause  which  has  cut  off  one-third  of  all  the  power  of  every 
elector  of  the  town  of  Birmingham.  Is  it  not  amazing  that 
there  should  be  in  Birmingham  as  many  men  as  would  fill  a 
small  room  who  would  listen  with  patience  to  two  candidates 
who  tell  them  that  they  are  delight«d  that  one-third  of  the 
voting  power  of  every  man  is  cut  off,  and  that  th^  think  it 
very  fair  ?  Mr.  Lloyd  says  that  until  some  other  mode  can  be 
devised  of  representing  minorities — that  is,  of  letting  men  go 
into  Parliament  in  the  name  of  a  constituency  which  is  not 
willing  to  send  them  there — unless  some  other  mode  can  be 
devised,  he  thinks  this  mode  is  very  fair,  and  he  shall  support 
it.  I  am  thankfol  to  say  that  I  have  not  gone  down  bo  low  as 
that  yet.  I  stand  before  the  constitnency  with  whatever  may 
be  known  of  me  during  a  political  life  extending  nearly  to 
thirty  years.  If  my  opinions  are  not  sound  in  your  view ;  if 
my  public  life  has  not  been  faithfal  to  my  own  convictions 
and  to  your  interests ;  if  yon  think  you  can  he  better  repre- 
sented, it  is  yoar  duty  to  make  a  change.  Whatsoever  yoa 
decide  of  course  will  he  absolute  law  to  me,  and  from  your 
verdict  there  will  be  no  appeal.  You  know  what  the  circom- 
stances  were  under  which  I  first  came  here.    Yon  know  as 
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modb  as  any  people  know  of  what  I  bave  done,  or  endeavoared 
to  do,  in  tbe  ten  years  since  I  came  here.  Next  week,  this 
day  week,  yoor  verdict  will  be  passed  upon  me ;  upon  Mr. 
Dixon  ;  apon  all  those  gentlemen  who  are  for  tbe  first  time 
candidates  for  your  enffrages.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  conBider 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  the  greatness  of  the  principles  for 
whioh  we  contend,  the  grandeur  of  the  triumphs  that  we  have 
already  obtained,  and  the  glories  of  tbe  future  to  whioh  your 
country  may  look  forward.  And  let  the  man  who  speaks  for 
Birmingham  in  the  House  of  Commons  be  one  who  shall 
speak  for  those  great  principles  which  are  essential  in  every 
coontry  for  the  happiness  of  its  whole  people. 
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[On  December  9  Mr.  Dinseli's  Cabinet  lestgned  office,  and  Hr.  Gladatone 
undertook  tlie  fornuttdon  of  a  new  Administration.  It  «m  thoaght  that 
Mr.  Brigbt  sbonld  take  part  in  the  Government.  He  accepted  tlie  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the  vaeKtey  which  was  created 
by  his  tcceptance  of  office,  and  hie  rei^pearance  before  his  coostdtnenta  on 
December  it,  he  was  Tetnmed  withont  oppomtion.] 

I  THINK  it  is  about  five  weeks  to-day  since  I  was  permitted 
to  stand  before  7011  as  a  candidate  for  your  suffrai^  at  the 
recent  general  election.  On  that  occasion  yoa  were  pleased 
to  elect  me  as  one  of  yoat  repreeentativeB,  and  all  three  of  us 
were  elected,  as  yon  will  remember,  by  an  enormous  majority 
over  oni  opponents.  At  that  time  I  had,  I  beg  to  aBsure  you, 
no  expectation  and  no  intention  of  patting  yoa  to  the  trouble 
of  reconsidering  your  choice,  nor  of  giving  yoa  the  opportunity 
of  catting  short  my  political  existence.  It  was  a  dream  that 
I  had  in  my  youth — I  suppose  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
thraldom  of  my  school-days — that  as  I  advanced  in  life  I 
should  find  myself  more  at  liberty  and  less  ander  the  control 
of  circumstances  or  of  the  opinion  of  others.  I  find  that  was 
altogether  a  dream,  and  that  the  longer  I  live  the  less  I  seem 
to  be  my  own  master.  I  find  myself  from  year  to  year 
becoming  more  of  what  I  may  term  almost  a  bond-slave,  and 
my  masters  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  nnmerooe  and 
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more  ezactiDg.  The  proof  of  &U  tiiis  is  that  I  am  here  to-day, 
KoA  in  a  new  charaoter,  one  which  I  had  never  expected 
to  assume,  and  one  which  I  have  assumed  with  extreme 
reloctanco. 

Since  we  met  five  weeks  a^  great  changes,  as  yon  know, 
have  occorred.  A  Government  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  a  Government — a  Government  which  had  the  boldness  to 
Bay  that  it  might  take  its  place  alongside  of  the  best  Govern- 
ments this  countiy  has  ever  had — ^has  suddenly  vanished.  It 
was  a  strange  Government.  It  was  bailt  upon  the  frand  of  the 
Session  of  1866.  It  lived  during  the  Session  of  1867,  doing 
that  which  in  the  preceding  Session  it  had  declared  would  be 
destructive  of  the  constitution  and  the  monarchy;  it  pro- 
longed a  lingering  existence  during  the  Sesraon  of  1868  by 
threatening  a  dying  Parliament  with  an  appeal  to  a  dead 
constituency.  And  now  so  entirely  has  it  disappeared  that,  if 
the  leaders  of  Constitutional  Associations  and  the  frantic 
clergy  who  have  taken  so  much  interest  in  the  recent  general 
election  were  to  go  to  Downing-street  and  look  for  it,  they 
would  not  find  a  trace  of  its  existence  left.  The  subsidence,  of 
course,  of  one  Government  necessitates  the  formation  of 
another,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called  to  office  by,  doubtless, 
the  willing  voice  of  the  Queen,  and  by  the  approbation  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  soon  afber  he  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  his 
Administration,  asked  me  to  join  him  in  the  Government.  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  he  made  that  proposition  with  the 
cordial  and  gracious  acquiescence  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
As  you  know,  I  had  very  strong  grounds  for  refusing  to 
change  my  seat  and  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
arguments  which  were  used  to  induce  me  to  do  so  were 
based  entirely  upon  what  was  considered  best  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  Liberal  party  and  for  the  public  service. 
I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  on  looking  at  those  arguments 
from  sach  a  point  of  view,  they  were  not  easily  to  be  answered. 
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On  tUe  other  hiind,  I  coaLd  only  offer  arguments  of  a  private 
and  personal  nature,  though  I  had  beliered  them  to  be  an- 
answerabl&  Bat  when  the  private  and  the  personal  came  to 
be  weighed  against  the  apparent  public  reasons,  the  private 
and  the  persoo^  yielded  to  the  public,  and  I  surrendered  my 
inclination,  and  I  may  aay  also  my  judgment,  to  the  opituons 
and  to  the  judgment  of  my  friends. 

Mr,  Gladstone  told  me  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  accept 
any  office  that  was  inferior  in  importance  or  in  emolam«it  to 
any  held  by  any  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  proposed  that  I 
should  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Now,  very  many  of  my  friends  have  urged  in  past  times  that 
I  sbonld  undertake  this  office,  and  not  a  few  have  expressed 
regret  that  I  have  not  accepted  it  now.  In  a  sentence,  there- 
fore, I  think  it  right  to  explain  why  I  took  the  course  which 
led  to  my  declining  such  an  important  post.  Yon  know  that 
twelve  yeu?  ago,  just  before  I  came  here,  I  suffered  from  an 
ratire  breakdown  of  my  health,  which  cut  me  off  irom  pnbtio 
labours  for  about  two  yearsL  The  Indian  department,  I  beUeve, 
is  one  of  -v^ry  heavy  work,  and  I  felt  I  was  not  justified  in 
accepting  it  unless  there  were  great  probability  of  some 
useful  result  which  could  not  be  aocompliehed  under  any  other 
chief  of  that  office.  I  still  retain  the  opiuion  that  the  views 
which  I  have  expressed  iu  times  past— especially  in  the  year 
1858,  when  the  India  Government  Bill  waa  passing  through 
Parliament — are  sound,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  them  to  the  Government  of  India. 
But  I  believe  that  public  opinion  is  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  allow  ns  to  adopt  them ;  and  that  if  I  bad  taken  that  office 
I  should  have  found  myself  unable  to  cany  into  effect  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  believe  to  be  right  with  regard  to  the  govem-r 
ment  of  India.  At  the  same  time  I  will  confess  &eely  that  it 
did  not  appear  seemly  for  me — and  that  I  should  have  been  in 
a  wrong  place,  holding  the  views  which  I  have  held  from  my 
youth  upwards — if  I  had  connected  myself  distinctly  with  the 
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conduct  of  the  great  militaiy  departmenta  of  the  Indian 
(Jovemment.  Looking,  therefore,  at  these  points,  I  felt  it  my 
dnty  to  decline  the  proposition ;  and  I  said  that  if  I  was  to 
accept  any  seat  in  this  Qovemment,  I  shonld  prefer  to  take  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Id  that  office  I  may 
do  a  little  good,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  prevent  some  harm.  At 
least  it  will  not,  I  hope^  so  bnrden  me  that  I  may  be  nnable 
to  take  a  part  in  the  diBCoasion  of  the  great  questions  which 
must  come  veiy  speedily  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  must  ask  yon  to  consider  that, 
although  I  stand  before  you  in  a  new  character,  I  have  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  getting  rid  of  my  old  one.  I  hope 
the  time  has  arrived  in  this  coontry — it  has  only  recenUy 
arrived — when  a  man  may,  perhaps  without  difficolty,  act 
as  an  honest  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
as  an  honest  and  devoted  servant  and  oonnsellor  of  the  people. 
But  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  patience,  and  to  ask  your  lenient 
jndgment  of  my  conduct  in  regard,  it  may  be,  to  questiom 
which  I  am  not  now  able  to  specify,  but  which  must  soon 
come  on  for  consideration  and  discoBsion.  A  Cabinet,  as  yon 
know,  is  composed  of  some  foarteen  or  fifteen  members  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  questions  which  tiia 
Government  itself  may  propose,  and  the  questions  which  may 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  by  others,  will  require  to  be  dia- 
cussed  and  consulted  upon  by  members  of  the  Cabinet ;  and 
you  are  aware  that  unless  there  be  harmony  among  the  mem- 
bers of  any  Administration,  there  most  necessarily  be  failure 
and  disaster.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  in  seeking  the 
tnaintenance  of  this  harmony  the  members  of  tbe  Adminis- 
tratioo  may  appear  at  times  to  take  a  di&rent  line  from  that 
whi(A  they  have  taken  when  unoonnected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. If  there  should  be  any  sacAi.  occasion — if  «iy  one  (^ 
my  oonstitoents  should  find  that  I  have  at  any  period  to  come 
been  in  a  lobby  different  from  that  in  which  at  some  former 
period  I  have  been  found,  let  him  practise  sach  patience  as 
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he  can ;  for  he  may  tmderstand  this,  that  antU  I  say  I  have 
changed  my  views,  those  views  remain  u&chiuiged,  and  that 
the  different  coarse  which  I  may  be  compelled  to  take  mast 
be  interpreted  not  as  one  which  affects  principle  so  much  as 
time  and  opportunity,  and  that  I  have  had  to  make  a  tempo- 
rary concession  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  harmony  of 
action  among  the  members  of  the  Government.  I  must  ask 
yoa  to  look  always  at  general  results.  If  I  should  reotatn 
in  office  one  session,  two  sessions,  three  sessions,  or  more, 
look  at  the  close  of  each  and  observe  whether  the  general 
result  of  the  administration  and  legislation  of  the  country, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  is  such 
aa  to  justify  you  in  giving  your  support  to  the  Government 
of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  then  I  think  I  shall  have  fair 
groond  for  asking  that  yon  should  not  withdraw  yoar  confi- 
dence and  support  from  me. 

This  Government  which  has  now  been  formed  is  the 
express  representation  and  creation  of  the  great  intelligent 
Liberal  party  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  first  question 
to  which  the  Government  must  necessarily  apply  itself  is 
that  which  was  pat  to  the  constituencies  at  the  recent  elec- 
tions—the question  of  the  Irish  Charch — and  on  that  ques- 
tion you  have  returned  a  verdict  which  no  man  living  can 
mistake.  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  argument  about  the 
Irish  Church.  The  time  for  argument  has  passed ;  the  time 
for  action — and  thorough,  earnest  action — ^has  arrived.  Bat 
looking  at  the  verdict  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, I  will  say  one  word  with  regard  to  what  happened 
at  thb  recent  election,  for  that  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
popular  view  on  this  important  question  has,  to  me,  its  sad 
and  its  dark  features.  Id  this  towOj  where  the  majority  was 
so  enormous,  the  difficulty  was  not  so  great ;  but  if  yoa 
survey  some  of  the  counties,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the 
boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom — I  ought  to  confine  my- 
self very  much  to  England  and  Ireland,  for  Scotland  may 
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be  to  a  large  extent  excepted  from  this  charge — ^^on  will  find 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  of  creating  a  Parlia- 
ment has  been  accompanied  by  much  that  eveiy  lover  of 
freedom  and  public  morals  must  regret  and  condemn.  We 
have  had  tumult  in  many  boroughs.  Those  twin  demons, 
discord  and  drink,  have  run  riot  in  the  streets  of  many  of  our 
towns,  and  among  the  poorer  classes  of  voters  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  bribery  to  a  great  extent  has  prevailed.  There 
has  been  treating  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  throughout 
both  counties  and  boroughs  there  has  been  in  many  cases  a 
relentless  compulsion  which  has  deprived  thousands  of  elec- 
tors of  the  free  exercise  of  those  rights  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  law.  The  whole  picture,  as  I  surveyed  it  from 
day  to  day  in  the  newspaper  reports,  was  scandalous  and 
frightful,  tt  was  utterly  humiliating,  and  every  one  of  as 
should  ask  himself  whether  it  is  possible  to  fiud  out  a  remedy 
for  such  a  state  of  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  very  much 
of  our  electoral  system  as  it  has  come  down  from  old  times, 
times  very  different  from  these,  is  barbarous  and  do  longer 
tolerable.  I  never,  for  instance,  can  understand  why  it 
should  be  necessary  in  all  times  to  have  what  we  term  the 
ceremony  of  public  nominations.  It  is  all  very  well  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  when  we  are  all  agreed — when  we  arc  not 
so  nnmerous,  that  we  cannot  meet  under  a  roof  where  there 
is  room  for  everybody,  when  good-humour  is  in  everybody's 
coantenance,  and  when  everybody  is  willing  to  listen ;  but 
in  most  of  our  elections  the  process  is  of  a  veiy  different 
character.  The  two  political  parties  are  more  equally  divided ; 
they  are  roanhalled  by  their  leaders ;  men  are  brought  in 
from  surrounding  villages  and  districts ;  a  class  which  is  not 
&miliar  with  peaceable  transactions  is  often  there  by  invi- 
tation ;  signals  are  made  from  one  side  of  the  platform  and 
from  the  other ;  and  what  are  ^Ued  the  speeches  at  nomina- 
tions are  not  speeches  at  all,  hut  simply  attempts  to  scream 
out  a  few  words  or  sentences  in  tiie  ear  of  a  neutral  but 
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anxious  reporter.  The  result  is  this,  that  the  day  of  nomi- 
nation iB  a  preliminary  ekirmish  to  the  general  battle  of  the 
morrow,  and  that  when  men  meet  lace  to  face,  some  of  them, 
t  am  sorry  to  say,  frequently  are  a  little  excited  by  means 
whiob  are  not  derived  from  the  passions  of  a  political 
contest.  Under  sach  circumstances,  a  number  of  skirmi^es 
occur  in  the  crowd ;  and  before  the  day  is  over  a  very  oon- 
raderable  portion  of  the  population  of  the  borough  is  ready 
at  any  moment  to  do  battle  with  some  other  portion  which 
is  supposed  to  differ  in  opinion  or  in  party  spirit  from  it. 
Then  there  comes  the  open  voting  and  the  open  poU,  and 
from  hour  to  hour  the  excitement  grows,  and  as  the  time 
nears  when  the  race  b  about  to  be  decided,  even  in  boroughs 
so  well  conducted  as  this,  and  where  the  balance  is  so  over- 
whelmingly on  one  side,  even  in  our  principal  streets  scenes 
occur  which  the  day  after  every  one  of  us  looks  back  upon 
with  regret. 

My  notion  is,  that  if  in  one  of  yoar  Urge  wards,  which 
DOW  contains  just  as  many  electors  as  there  were  electors  of 
Birmingham  ten  years  a%o,  you  hold  the  elections  for  your 
municipal  council  without  the  trouble  and  turmoil,  and  con- 
flict  and  farce  of  public  nomination,  it  might  be  easy  to 
arrange  that  all  our  elections  for  Parliament  might  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle,  with  an  enormous  gain  to  the 
true  interests  of  freedom  throughout  the  country. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  voting  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  that 
when  I  went  up  to  London  kst  week  I  found,  I  was  going 
to  say,  hardly  anybody,  professing  to  be  a  liberal  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  was  not  in  &TOur 
of  the  Ballot.  They  who  had  previously  been  in  its  favour 
have  been  strongly  confirmed  in  their  views  by  recent  trans- 
actions, and  some  important  persons,  who  heretofore  have 
withheld  th^r  countenuice  from  it,  freely  admit  that  what 
they  have  seen  of  late  has  entirely  changed  their  opinion, 
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aod  that  tbef  believe  that  with  out  present  wide  Buffrage — 
I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  more  jast  in  one  case  than 
in  the  other — the  adoption  of  the  Ballot  is  not  only  proper, 
bat  inevitable. 

There  is  another  matter,  as  we  are  Amerioaaising  our  in- 
stitutions, about  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  That  very 
foolish  phrase,  yon  will  remember,  was  adopted  by  the  iriends 
and  partisans  of  the  late  Government,  who  themselves  last 
year  took  the  greatest  step  which  has  been  made  in  SDoh  a 
direction  daring  oar  lifetime.  But^  as  I  was  going  to  ob- 
serve, there  is  a  rule  in  the  elections  in  some  American  States 
which  is  found  to  be  very  usejul — that  on  the  day  of  the  polling 
in  the  cities  the  pablic-housefl  are  closed.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  such  a  rule  would  tend  greatly  to  the  tranquillity 
of  our  towns,  and  would,  probably,  tend  to  promote  that 
clearness  of  intellect  which  is  so  very  necessary  for  rightly 
exercising  the  privilege  of  the  franchise.  But  matters  have 
at  last  come  to  this  point,  tbst  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
public  attention  shoald  be  called  to  the  whole  subject  of  our 
mode  of  election,  and  that  Parliament  will  not  fulfil  its  duty 
to  itself  or  to  the  country  unless  it  takes  the  matter  up  with 
a  tboroogh  determination  to  apply  to  the  evils  to  which  I 
have  alluded  the  best  and  speediest  remedies  of  which  th^ 
are  capable.  Sorely,  if  Parliament  is  the  guardian  of  free- 
dom, of  jostice,  and  of  public  morals,  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  not  have  its  origin  in  transactions  such  as  were  wit- 
ceesad  in  the  recent  general  election. 

And  now,  what  other  question  is  there  that,  in  your  opinion, 
as  a  great  national  question,  requires  early  attention  ?  (Seve- 
ral voices—'  Batepaying.')  That  question  is  not  so  much  a 
national  as  a  local  question.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  another 
point  on  which  I  spoke  at  the  meeting  previous  to  the  late 
election — the  question  of  public  and  national  education.  I 
believe  that  the  more  political  power  is  removed  from  the 
monarch,  or  the  nobles,  or  a  select  class  in  a  countiy,  and 
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tbe  more  it  b  distributed  among  the  people,  althoogb  sach 
a  reform  ia  by  iteelf  a  great  means  of  education,  that  it  calls 
for  more  attention  to  the  proper,  complete,  and  nniversal 
extension  of  education  among  the  oommnnity.  In  all  our 
parishes  thronghont  the  kingdom  there  are  ot^anisationB  for 
the  relief  of  panperism  and  for  the  punishment  of  crime.  I 
want' to  ask  why,  if  these  things  are  \o  be  done  by  the  public 
will  and  by  the  fiat  of  Farliament,  we  cannot  have  at  least  as 
complete  and  as  widely-sustained  an  organisation,  by  which 
all  the  children  of  our  people  shall  be  educated  in  knowledge 
and  self-reqwct  ?  l%is  is  a  qnestion  which  Farliament  will, 
no  doubt,  consider,  and  which  the  Government — any  Govem- 
ment,  whether  this  or  any  other— cannot  leave  altogether  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  things  which  must  be  considered  and  moat 
be  done. 

There  is  one  other — and  it  is  the  only  other — great  public 
qnestion  on  which  I  shall  say  anything  now.  This  is  our 
laige,  and,  as  I  think,  our  scandalous  expenditure.  Of  course, 
the  diminution  of  expenditure  is  not  a  mmple  matter  like  the 
passing  of  a  particular  Bill,  or  the  repeal  of  some  odious 
Act  of  Parliament;  it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
one  Session,  and  by  one  stroke  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  pen.  The  reduction  of  our  expenditure,  to  be 
considerable  and  to  be  effectual,  must  be  extended  over 
successive  Sessions  of  Parliament.  It  will  be  necessary  Hb&i 
the  Administration  should  entitle  itself  to  the  support  of  the 
country,  that  it  should  from  Session  to  Session  exercise  a 
rigid  economy,  that  it  should  sensibly  lessen  what  I  call 
our  gross  and  scandalous  expenditure,  and  lessen  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  the  oppressive  and  intolerable  taxation  which 
now  presses  upon  the  English  people.  Since  that  nnfortunat« 
event,  the  war  with  Hussia  in  1854,  the  cost  of  tho  military 
organisation  in  this  country  has  increased,  as  yon  know, 
enormously.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  people  have  come  to 
the  opinion  that  oar  ancient  policy  of  interfering  with  the 
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dispnteB  and  confbsioa  on  the  CoDtinent  ought  to  be 
ahaodoned.  Even  the  late  Prime  Minister  in  his  speeches, 
when  he  wished  to  tell  the  people  how  good  a  (rovenunent 
hie  was,  laid  special  stress  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Stanley,  snd  the  foreign  polity  of  Lord  Stanley  was  not  to 
meddle  and  mnddle,  and  not  to  give  advice  where  it  was  not 
ashed  for,  and  not  to  take  part  in  the  confosion  of  the 
Continent,  hut  to  have  r^ard  solely  to  the  real  dignity 
and  the  true  interests  of  this  nation.  Well,  that  is  our 
foreign  policy  to-day.  It  is  that  which  I  have  always 
preached  from  yonr  platforms.  It  is  that  which  was  defended 
elaborately  hy  me  in  a  speech  in  your  own  Town-hall,  on  the 
very  Grst  occasion  when  I  appeared  before  you  as  your 
representative,  and  at  a  banquet  to  which  I  was  invited. 
"What  can  be  more  foolish,  what  more  worthy,  not  of  sensible 
men,  hut  of  lunatics,  than  that  when  we  are  abandoning 
a  policy  of  constant  and  incessant,  of  C(»t)y  and  eangninary 
interference,  we  should  still  find  it  oecessary  to  add  millions 
and  millions  to  our  military  expenditure,  as  if,  instead  of 
becoming  wiser  in  onr  foreign  policy,  we  were  every  year 
becoming  more  foolish  than  our  fathers  have  been?  Bely 
upon  it,  that  so  long  as  Parliament  exacts  from  the  industry 
of  this  people  70,000,000/.  a  year,  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  raise  your  poor  and  euBering  population  from 
its  present  position.  The  outlay  of  i,ooo,ooof.,  10,000,000/., 
20,000,000/.  a-year  makes  a  difference  which  no  man  can 
calculate  -,  it  withers  up  the  chauoes  of  comfort  and  of  hope 
in  hundreds  and  thonaanda  of  the  homes  of  the  poorest  of 
your  people. 

The  other  day,  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  here,  I  spoke 
of  a  free  breakfast-table.  Now,  the  more  I  consider  t^e 
matter  the  more  I  feel  convinced  that  the  attainment  of  that 
object  is  practicable,  and  that  its  attainment  would  be  felt 
to  he  ao  enormous  relief  to  the  great  multitudes  of  your  popu- 
lation, because  out  of  the  10,000,000/.  of  taxstioD  that  might 
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be  remitted,  three  fourths  at  least  would  find  its  way  ioto  the 
homes  of  the  people ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  remission 
would  stimulate  our  foreiga  trade  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
stimulating  the  consumption  of  those  articles  which  we  receive 
&om  abroad.  It  would  give  extended  employment  every- 
where, by  the  diminution  of  the  prices  of  the  articles  from 
which  the  taxation  was  remitted,  and  it  would  give  a  greater 
power  to  consume  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Let  me 
tell  you  this — I  say  it  as  a  member  of  the  AdminiBtration 
which  is  just  formed,  and  I  tell  you  nothing  here  that  is 
a  secret — that  no  Government  is  deserving  of  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  people  of  this  country  which  cannot  carry 
on  the  administration  of  the  country  in  a  manner  which  is 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  the  security  of  the  nation  for 
a  smaller  sum  than  70^000,000^.  a  year. 

I  have  explained  to  you  under  what  circumstances  I  have 
become  a  member  of  the  present  Administration.  Although 
I  did  so  with  great  reluctance,  still,  having  tAken  the  step 
which  was  urged  upon  me,  I  hope  I  shall  give  such  labour 
and  service  to  office  ae  may  be  in  my  power,  and  that 
I  may  be  a  strength,  aud  not  a  weakness,  to  my  colleagues. 
But  even  more  I  hope  that  I  may  be  a  strength,  and  not 
a  weakness,  to  those  great  public  questions  in  which  you 
and  I  in  past  years  have  taken  so  deep  an  interest.  Let  me 
however  advise  you  that  Parliaments  do  not  march  rapidly 
unless  public  opinion  backs  them;  that  the  power  of  a 
Crovenunent  to  do  what  is  good  for  the  nation  is  not  absolute, 
but  that  it  requires  to  be  backed  up  by  the  public  will ;  for,  as 
I  have  told  you  before,  every  Ministry  that  has  existed  or  will 
exist  in  this  countiy  finds  itself  immediately  &ce  to  &ce  with 
powerful  interests,  which  are  always  asking  for  more.  The 
military  services,  the  civil  services — all  those  classes  whose  in- 
come is  derived  irom  the  Exchequer — necessarily  look  for  pro- 
motion and  the  concession  of  larger  means.  If  any  one  of 
the  present  audience  were  placed  in  the  same  circumstances^ 
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if  I  were  one  of  those  persons — and  in  a  eenee  I  am  tem- 
porarily one  of  them,  I  could  easily,  I  think,  feel  the  neces^ty, 
certainly  the  inclination,  of  asking  for  some  advance  in 
position  OT  salary.  And  yoa  will  find  that  those  services, 
now  so  powerful  and  so  numerous,  have  their  own  newspapers, 
under  various  names,  which  are  supported  by  them,  and  which 
advocate  their  interests,  uid  what  they  deem  to  be  their  ri^ts. 
These  rights  however — if  I  do  not  t^e  a  distorted  view  of 
them — are  not  eonrastent  with  those  of  the  taxpayers  in  the 
kingdom  at  large.  The  Qovemment,  therefore,  requires  all 
tlie  patience,  and  sympathy,  and  support  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  can  give  them  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  ex- 
penditure and  to  lessen  and  equalise  taxation. 

I  was  told  last  night,  or  the  night  before,  that  I  was 
expected  to  say  a  great  many  things  about  what  was  going 
to  be  done.  If  it  were  proper  to  say  them,  I  should  be 
unable  to  say  tiiem,  because,  as  you  know,  the  Administration 
has  only  Jost  been  formed,  and  its  members  have  only  once 
met.  There  has  been  as  yet  no  time  to  discuss  and  determine 
any  of  those  questions  which  must  necessarily  claim  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament.  My  own 
view  of  the  future  is  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ministry 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  to  settle  finally,  if 
possible,  the  great  question  which  was  referred  to  the  people  at 
the  late  general  election,  and  not  to  encumber  it  with  work 
which  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  it.  I  propose 
to  myself  to  ask  roy  constituents,  to  ask  the  public,  and  to  ask 
the  whole  Liberal  party  at  the  end  of  each  Session,  to  form 
their  opinions  of  the  course  the  Government  shall  have  taken, 
of  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  do  wisely  and  well,  by  the 
general  result  of  the  legislation  during  the  session.  The  future 
will  tell  its  own  tale;  and  this  Government,  like  all  preceding 
Governments,  mast  be  judged  not  by  what  it  says,  or  by  what 
it  believes,  but  by  what  it  attempts  to  do,  voA  by  what  it 
succeeds  in  accomplishing. 
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For  myself,  I  have  accepted  wbat  I  know  to  be  a  positaoa 
of  difficulty,  if  not,  indeed,  of  peril.  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
pushed  ioto  it  by  cireamstances  which  I  could  not  withstand, 
and  by  the  opinion,  expressed  in  various  ways,  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Liberal  party  with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  act.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I  have  the  right  to  claim  some- 
thing &om  the  sympathy  and  something  from  the  leniency  of 
my  friends.  I  have  not  aspired  at  any  time  of  my  life  to  the 
rank  of  a  Privy  Councillor  nor  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cabinet 
office.  I  should  have  preferred  much  to  have  remained  in 
that  common  rank  of  simple  citizenship  in  which  heretofore 
I  have  lived.  There  is  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
has  often  struck  me  as  being  one  of  great  beauty.  Many  ' 
of  you  will  recollect  that  the  prophet,  in  journeying  to  and 
fro,  was  very  hospitably  entertained  by  what  is  termed  in 
the  Bible  a  Shunammite  woman.  In  return  ibr  her  hospitality 
he  wished  to  make  her  some  amends,  and  he  called  her  to 
him  and  asked  her  what  there  wag  that  he  should  do  for  her, 
'Shall  I  speak  for  thee  to  the  king,'  he  said,  'or  to  the 
captain  of  the  host?'  Now  it  has  alwajrs  appeared  to  me 
that  the  Shunammite  woman  returned  a  natural  answer.  She 
replied,  in  declining  the  prophet's  oSer, '  I  dwell  among  mine 
own  people.'  When  the  question  was  put  to  me  whether 
I  would  step  into  the  position  in  which  I  now  find  myself, 
the  answer  from  my  heart  was  the  same — I  wish  to  dwell  among 
mine  own  people.  Happily,  the  time  may  have  come — ' 
I  trust  it  has  come — when  in  this  country  an  honest  man 
may  enter  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  feel  it  in  any  degree  necessary  to  dissociate  himself  from 
his  own  people.  Some  partial  friends  of  mine  have  said  that 
I  have  earned  all  this  by  my  long  services  in  the  popular 
cause.  They  know  not  what  they  say.  They  would  add 
labour  to  labour,  and  would  compensate  a  life  of  service  by 
a  redoubled  responsibility.  I  am  sensible  of  the  duty  which 
is  imposed  upon  me  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.     It  is  my 
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doty  feithfiilly  to  perfonn  that  which  belongs  to  ench  s 
position;  but  I  have  not  less  faithfully  to  act  ae  becomea 
an  honest  repreBentative  of  the  people.  I  ehall  roalEe 
the  attempt.  There  are  many  who  believe  the  attempt 
must  fail.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  fail.  I  will  do  all 
that  I  can  to  make  it  succeed.  And  if  I  should  find 
that  the  two  offices  of  which  I  am  speaking  are  incon- 
sistent or  discordant,  I  hope  at  least  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
discover  which  of  them  it  is  right  for  me  to  surrender. 

I  have  done.  I  have  spoken  longer  than  I  intended.  The 
position  is  one  which  is  new  to  me  and  new  to  you,  too, 
and  it  is  not  without  its  difficulties  and  dangers.  I  thank 
yon  heartily  for  the  cordial  reception  which  you  have  given 
me  to-day.  You  have,  by  the  unanimity  of  your  voice,  given 
your  sanction  to  the  step  which  I  have  been  induced  to  take. 
I  accept  my  new  position  with  this  feeling,  that  the  more 
cordial  has  been  that  sanction,  the  more  generous  is  your 
approval  of  my  action,  the  more  am  I  called  upon,  by  all 
the  high  motives  which  can  actuate  a  public  man,  to  do 
my  honest  duty,  not  only  to  those  with  whom  I  am  associated 
in  office,  bat  to  yoUj  my  constituente,  who,  at  this  moment, 
truly  represent  the  great  Liberal  party  throughout  the 
kingdom. 
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[On  thii  daj  the  throe  memhera  for  Bimiiiighkli]  met  their  ct 

bU  t«-etectioa  on  the  Kceptaoae  of  office  in  Mr.  Qladitone'a  Ooveniment, 
■■  President  of  the  Boaid  of  Trade,  Mr.  Bright  bad  not  addrewed  the 
Birminghain  electon.  The  occaaion  theref  on  wu  one  of  conaidenble  public 
intereet,  mud  it  waa  mppowd  that  Mr.  Bright'*  ipeeoh  would  iikUcate  In 
some  psiticnlan  what  wonld  be  the  pdic;  of  the  GoTenmeat.] 

Thb  resolation  which  yon  have  just  passed  is  one  which 
approves  the  general  conduct  of  the  GovemmeDt  dnring  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament.  As  a  member  of  that  Govern- 
ment  I  tender  yon  on  my  own  account,  and  I  think  I  may 
on  behalf  of  all  those  with  whom  I  am  permitted  to  act,  our 
hearty  thanks  for  that  resolution  to  which  you  have  so 
unanimoualy  agreed.  I  can  only  hope,  and  I  am  enabled  not 
only  to  hope  but  to  believe,  that  if  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
come  here  at  the  end  of  another  Session  we  shall  also  receive 
on  that  occasion  a  like  testimony  of  your  approval. 

You  who  are  accustomed  to  come  here  to  these  our  annoal 
assemblies  will  remember  that  it  has  never  been  my  custom 
to  give  you  elaborate  expositions  of  the  measures  which  were 
passed  in  the  preceding  Session  of  Parliament.  We  have 
rather  taken  the  course  indicated  by  Mr.  Badford.  We  have 
looked  very  little  behind,  and  we  have  kept  our  eyes  steadily 
before  us.  So  now,  with  only  two  exceptions,  I  will  say 
nothing  about  the  Session  of  Parliament  that  is  past.    The 
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two  questions  to  which  I  will  advert  for  a  moment  have 
already  been  mentioned  since  the  commencement  of  this 
meeting.  Mr.  Badibrd  has  mentioned  them  both,  one  being- 
of  great  local  and  the  other  of  great  imperial  importance. 
You  will  recollect  that  last  year  my  honourable  friends  and 
myself  undertook  before  the  constitueot^,  as  far  as  we  had 
the  power,  to  amend  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  to  relieve 
the  great  body  of  the  ratepayers  of  Binmingham  from  a 
grievance  which  had  arisen  by  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
oompoonding  for  rates.  We  have,  I  believe,  faithfully  acted 
npon  that  promise,  and  the  BJl  which  has  been  carried,  al- 
though it  cannot  nndo  the  fact  and  cannot  entirely  remove 
some  irritation  which  stall  prevails,  was  yet  intended  to  correct 
the  evil  complained  of.  That  grievance  henceforth  can  no 
longer  exist.  The  other  question  of  imperial  importance  is 
that  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  constituencies  of  the  country 
spohtf  with  a  voice  which  everybody  conld  hear,  and,  which 
is  not  always  the  case,  with  a  voice  which  everybody  could 
nnderstand.  In  consequence  a  measure  was  introduced  into 
I^rliament  which  I  believe  has  been  admitted  to  be  by  the 
most  able  of  its  opponents  one  of  the  most  complete  Bills 
which  ever  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  After 
many  nights'  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  mea- 
sure  became  Uwand  the  work  was  done,  bat  you  will  recollect 
that,  in  the  month  of  July,  there  was  at  one  time  some 
difficulty  in  what  is  called  '  another  place ;' — it  is  not  the  place 
to  which  my  hon.  colleagues  and  I  go  when  we  repair  to 
London,  but  it  is  a  place  of  great  imtiquity,  of  great  dignity, 
and  of  great  influence  in  this  country.  On  a  given  night — 
the  date  is  not  material— the  atmosphere  of  the  place  became 
chafed  with — what  shall  I  say? — with  dangerous  matter. 
There  was  more  passion  than  is  generally  seen  in  that  serene 
assembly,  and  the  passion  went  so  far  as  to  drive  those  who 
occupied  the  benches  of  the  place  to  the  edge  of  a  very  ugly 
precipice.     Fortunately,   there  was  time   for  the   passion  to 
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cool,  and  for  the  wisest  to  reflect ;  and  the  first  night  after, 
or  the  night  but  one  after  that,  instead  of  this  violent  pasuon 
and  violent  opposition  to  the  measure  of  the  GovemmeDt, 
the  Bill,  after  mntual  compliments  and  mutnal  congratulations, 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Fee's  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  that  night  taught  some  people  a  lesson  by 
showing  what  they  themselves  had  learnt.  But  what  was 
the  lesson?  That  no  institution,  however  ancient,  however 
dignified,  however  grand  in  its  historical  character,  can  he 
safe  in  this  country  if  it  permanently  sets  itself  against  the 
convictions  and  the  voice  of  a  united  people.  A  great  deal 
of  wisdom  was  shown  by  the  House  of  Peers.  You  must 
consider  that  they  are  not  placed  as  we  are  in  regard  to 
questions  of  this  natare.  You  must  consider  all  which  tiiey 
have  been  taught,  and  all  which  they  have  honestly  believed, 
and  all  which  they  have  feared  ;  for  under  those  circumstances 
the  friends  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  least  have  something  to 
congratulate  them  upon.  But  there  are  people  who  say  this 
great  Bill  was  a  failure,  and  that  it  has  really  done  notliing. 
The  fact  is  that  it  has  done  exactly  what  it  was  intended  to 
do.  It  has  put  all  the  Churches  in  Ireland  on  the  same 
footing  before  the  law.  There  is  no  longer  a  Catholic 
grievance  in  Ireland.  There  may  he  Irish  grievances,  but 
there  is  no  Catholic  grievuice.  The  Catholics  stand  now 
before  the  law  on  this  subject — and  indeed,  bo  far  as  I  know, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  on  every  other  subject  exactly 
where  the  Protestants  stand.  We  therefore  have  swept  away, 
at  once  and  for  ever,  everything  that  can  fairly  be  alleged  to 
be  a  Catholic  grievance. 

But  there  may  be,  there  seems  to  be,  a  general  opinion  that 
there  is  another  Irish  grievance ;  not  a  religious  grievance, 
but  one  which  affects  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  There 
rises  a  cry  from  the  whole  of  Ireland  that  the  Qwvemment 
and  tfie  Parliament  should  do  something  to  place  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  than  has 
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hitherto  been  seen.  The  land  question  is  a  very  awkward 
one.  But  it  is  not  an  imporaible  problem.  I  have  often 
travelled  along  a  road  and  seen  a  hill  a  mile  off  that  looked 
very  Bteep,  and  I  wished  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  it,  bat  on 
coming  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  slope  has  been  found  to  be 
very  gradnal,  and  I  have  got  over  it  without  the  difficulty 
which  I  had  aaticipat«d.  The  Irish  land  qnestion  is  not 
indeed  of  so  easy  a  kind.  I  have  thought  it  a  difficult  qnes- 
tion for  twenty  years.  During  all  that  time  I  have  had  it 
before  me,  and  have  considered  it,  and  I  am,  I  will  say,  if 
yon  like,  modest  enough  to  confess  that  every  time  that 
I  get  nearer  the  hill,  and  endeavour  to  discover  how  it  is  to 
be  crossed,  it  appears  to  me  steeper  and  more  difficult  than  it 
ever  did  before.  If  tbey  may  be  stated  in  a  few  sentences, 
what  are  the  circumstances  of  Ireland?  The  land  of  that 
island  is  in  the  hands,  as  yon  know,  of  very  few  proprietors. 
I  suppose  half  the  actual  population  of  Ireland  are  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  they  are  not  only  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  are  what  are  called  tenants  at  will. 
The  owners  for  generations  past,  by  their  own  admission, 
with  rare  exceptions,  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  have 
done  nothing  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  They  have 
let  the  land  at  an  auction  rent,  and  twice  a-year  they  have 
received  the  rent.  This  has  been  the  chief  part  of  the  duty 
which  the  landowners  of  Ireland  have  performed  to  their  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tonants  have  done  veiy  little  compared 
with  what  might  have  been  done ;  but  quite  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  from  people  who  had  no  security  for  any- 
thing they  might  do.  Thus  the  industry,  the  fortunes,  the 
home,  the  very  life  of  the  cultivating  population  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  of  the  agent  who 
had  the  management  of  his  property. 

Bnt  there  is  something  else.  The  owners  are  not  of  the 
same  nation  as  the  occupiers.  I  think  that  Mr.  Huxley,  who 
is  a  great  antborily,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  what  he 
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gays,  denies  altogether  that  there  U  any  difference  of  race 
between  the  people  of  IreUnd  and  the  people  of  England. 
I  hope  that  ia  tnte.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that,  if 
there  were  a  difference  of  race  between  them,  the  difference  of 
their  condition  arises  a  thousand  times  more  from  a  difference 
of  treatment,  a  difference  in  their  possession  of  political  and 
legal  rights,  than  from  difference  of  race.  But  the  occupiers 
and  owners  generally  differ  very  much  in  religion,  and  althoogb 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  Protestant  landowner  and  a  Cathoiio 
tenant  or  a  Protestant  tenant  and  a  Catholic  landowner  might 
not  be  the  best  of  friends,  yet  when  there  has  been  an  inoeBsant 
war  in  Ireland  for  two  hundred  years  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholiciton,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  something  has 
been  done  to  poison  the  relations  between  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  the  soil.  Then  this  proprietaiy  right  in  Ireland 
had  its  origin  mainly  in  confiscation ;  and  as  it  was  created,  so 
it  was  only  justified  by  conquest.  And  as  if  the  original 
evil  was  not  sufficient,  there  was  added  to  it  a  hundred  years 
of  the  most  odious  cruelty  and  persecution  nnder  the  operation 
(^  the  penal  laws.  The  original  grievance  has  been  made 
ten  times  more  bitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  by 
the  folly  of  the  proprietary  class,  working  as  they  did  through 
a  corrupt  Parliament  in  Ireland,  and  ^so  through  the  govern- 
ing power  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Ireland,  as  I  dare  say  moat  of  you  know,  agriculture  is 
not  only  the  great  industry,  but,  with  some  exceptions  in  the 
North  of  Ireluid,  it  is  almost  the  only  industry  of  tJie 
country.  There  has  been  consequently  io  the  struggle  for 
life  and  the  means  of  living,  such  an  excessive  competition 
for  the  occupation  of  land  as  baa  placed  the  occupier  at  the 
mercy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  Thus  Ireland  has  passed 
through  a  long  experience  of  wrong,  of  hatred,  and  of 
suspicion,  even  in  some  parts  of  civil  war  and  that  of  the 
bitterest  character,  till  at  last  Parliament  is  called  on,  not 
merely  to  give   right  and  jaetice   to   the  tenants,   but   to 
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aavfl  die  mteresta  snd  protect  the  property  ef  the  proprie- 
tors. I  do  not  know  myself  whether,  if  I  were  an  Irish- 
maa,  I  should  be  more  anxioue  for  legiBlatioo  as  a  tenant 
than  I  should  for  legislation  aa  a  landlord.  But  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ^od  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  we  should,  if  possible,  put  an  end  to  the  reign 
of  discord  in  Ireland,  and  take  away  from  us  the  disgrace 
of  maintaining  order  by  an  armed  force  of  police  and  military, 
seldom  I  believe  felling  lower  than  30,000  men.  I  consider 
this  Irish  land  qaestion  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
thai  ever  has  been  considered  by  an  Administration  or  sub- 
mitted to  a  Parliament.  My  views  upon  it  have  been  ex- 
plained in  this  hall  in  past  times,  and  it  will  not  be  neceesary, 
nor  would  it  be  right  for  me  to  go  into  details  about  the 
matter,  when  probably  before  the  end  of  next  month  what- 
ever propositiona  the  Government  will  submit  to  the  House 
of  Ccnnmons  will  be  fully  expl^ned  to  all  the  people  of  the 
three  lungdoms.  But  if  I  might  say  a  word  to  people  who 
are  apt  to  criticise  very  mnch  everything  which  a  Government 
does,  I  do  not  ask  them  to  approve  beforehand,  but  I  ask 
them  merely  to  give  to  the  propositions,  whatsoever  they  may 
be,  that  Gonecientioufi  consideration  which,  I  believe,  these 
im>po8itionB  have  received  and  will  receive  iroia  the  members 
tX  the  Government.  This  is  not  a  question  for  party.  I  have 
no  objection  to  party  contests  when  the  time  is  fitting  for 
them,  but  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  a  party  6ght 
would  be  an  unpatriotic  fight.  It  ia  not  a  question  for  class 
and  party  conflict — it  is  one  for  conscientioDs  patriotiBm, 
a  question  which  every  man  should  consider,  because  the 
prosperity,  the  peace,  and  the  unity  of  the  empire  depend 
upon  its  wise  solution. 

I  have  often  spoken  here  and  elsewhere  upon  the  state 
of  Ireland.  I  have  blamed  the  leaders  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  what  they  have  done  or  left  undone 
for   Ireland.    Three  or  four  years  ago,   when   the   Habeas 
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Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  I  blamed  Mr.  Gladstone,  then 
leader  tn  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
Russell — I  blamed  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  leading  the  Op- 
position— because  they  did  not  in  some  way  or  other  bring 
before  the  House  propositions  which  should  settle  what  is 
understood  to  he  the  Irish  question.  But  I  knew  that  it 
coald  not  be  dealt  with  &irly  by  an  onreformed  Parliament. 
I  laboured,  as  you  know,  much  for  Beform,  for  I  had  great 
faith  io  a  wider  franchise  and  a  free  representation.  The 
Irish  difficulty  was  to  me  of  so  complicated  and  gigantic 
a  character  that  I  felt  sure  that  it  could  never  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  past.  It  seemed  to  demand  the 
will,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the  power  which  dwell  only 
in  a  nation.  And  now,  when  to  a  large  extent  the  nation 
is  called  into  council,  when  every  householder  in  every  borough 
has  a  vote  for  a  representative  in  Parliament,  I  feel — >it  may 
be  that  I  am  over-sanguine — ^that  great  results  are  sure  to 
follow  from  the  legislature.  The  Imperial  Parliament  can 
do  just  as  muchj  by  way  of  l^islation  for  Ireland,  with  its 
hundred  Irish  members,  as  sn  independent  Irish  monarchy 
or  an  Irish  repnhlio  could  do,  or  as  could  be  done  for  Ireland 
if  Ireland  were  one  of  the  States  in  the  great  Confedeiation 
of  the  West.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  has  done  so  or  that 
it  will  do  so,  but  I  say  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with 
a  hundred  honest  representatives  for  Ireland  on  ita  benches, 
can  do  all  that  is  wanted.  What  has  been  done  already? 
In  conjunction  with  her  representatives  we  have  already 
given  to  Ireland  free  cburehes  and  free  schools,  and  I  hope 
before  long  that  we  shall  give  them  free  land  and  a  free  vote. 
Ireland,  as  yon  well  know,  is  not  the  most  wealthy  island  in  the 
world,  but  we  can  buy  from  her  all  she  wishes  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  nation  can  give,  and  we  can  sell 
to  her  all  she  wishes  to  buy  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other 
nation.  We  may  fail,  but  I  believe  that  we  shall  not  fail 
Good  and  honest  efforts  generally  succeed.    We  propose,  then. 
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a  new  conquest  of  Ireland  without  confiscation  and  withoat 
blood — with  only  the  holy  weapon  of  a  frank  and  a  generous 
justice,  which  is  eveiywhere  potent  to  bring  together  natiens 
which  have  been  alienated  by  oppression  or  by  neglect. 
From  such  a  new  policy  we  hope  for  great  changes  in  Ireland. 
We  do  not  expect  that  Ireland  is  to  be  made  a  paradise,  but 
that  it  will  be  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  It  may  seem 
like  the  language  of  exaggeration  when  I  quote  the  lines 
of  Pope  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  poems  in  our  lan- 
goage: — 

'  TIwD  crime  ihall  cetue.  Mid  Kneiebt  fiAod  Bh>U  Ml, 
Betnnung  Jiutioe  lift  aloft  her  M&le; 
Peace  o'er  the  reftlm  ber  olivs  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  Innocence  fiom  heaven  deacend.' 

This  may  appear  like  the  language  of  exaggeration,  but  if 
we  are  able  to  suppress  conspiracy,  if  we  can  banish  agrarian 
crime,  if  we  can  uobar  the  prison  doors,  if  we  can  reduce  all 
excess  of  military  force,  if  we  can  make  Ireland  as  tranquil  as 
England  and  Scotland  now  are — then,  at  least,  I  think  we 
may  have  done  something  to  justify  the  wisdom  and  the 
statesmanship  of  our  time. 

But  there  are  still  some  other  topics,  on  two  of  which 
I  will  touch  as  briefly  as  I  can.  One  is  that  upon  which 
Birmiogham  has  very  recently  taken  its  right  position 
and  done  itself  so  much  hoooor — I  mean  public  education. 
I  am  sure  there  moat  be  many  here  who  will  remember  one 
of  the  arguments  or  predictions  that  I  made  use  of  years  ago 
in  advocating  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise.  I  have  said 
over  and  over  again,  hundreds  of  times  in  private  and  many 
times  in  public,  that  I  thought  three  years  would  not  elapse 
between  the  elecHon  of  a  household  suffrage  Parliament  and 
a  system  of  national  education.  My  particular  views  upon 
this  subject  were  stated  at  length  in  a  meeting  which  I 
addressed  just  before  the  general  election.  At  present  the 
most  gratifying  prospect  is  that  then  seems  to  be  a  general 
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tendency  towi^ds  some  amngenieiit  which  no  party  wilt 
coneider  unsatisfactory.  We  are  agreed  upon  this — whether 
speakera  or  writers  belong  to  one  section  or  the  other — that 
there  must  be  some  means  of  instraction  offered  to  all  the 
children  of  the  people.  Hus  &r  we  are  nnanimous.  We  are 
not  nnanimouB  upon  the  manner,  but  the  discussion  which  is 
g;oing  on  is  producing  that  bind  of  nnanimity  out  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  propose  and  eany  this  reform.  Whether  the 
school  shall  be  free  or  whether  Uiere  shall  be  any  oompulsion, 
and  if  eo,  whether  it  shall  he  of  this  kind  or  of  that,  are 
particulars  which  are  being  sifted  by  the  discuBsions  which 
are  being  carried  on, — and  there  is  nobody  learns  more  from 
public  discuBBion  than  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
tnent.  We  haye  seen  all  Goremments  learn  a  great  many 
tbinge,  and  I  hope  that  I,  who  have  been  so  long  a  teacher, 
may  hare  the  privilege  of  learning  from  my  coautiymen. 

One  thing  gratifies  me  exceedingly.  I  think  that  the  reli- 
gious difiSculty  is  diminishing  in  magnitude.  Nobody  proposes 
that  we  shall  insist  upon  teaching  everybody  the  articles  or 
dogmas  or  creeds  or  the  peculiarities  of  any  particular  sect  or 
Church.  When  I  coneider  that  as  regards  the  Ik^b  and  girla 
of  the  middle  class  who  go  to  day  schools  no  thought  is  ever 
taken  whether  they  are  to  be  taught  religion  in  their  schools, 
I  confess  I  cannot  understand  the  extraordinary  anxiety 
which  is  felt  that  the  working  people  alone  should  have 
their  children  taught  rcli^on  in  a  day  school.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  one  day  in  seven  is  felt  to  be  sufBcient 
for  such  a  family  duty,  and  that  the  minister  and  the  religious 
associations  of  every  place  of  worship  are  a  sufficient  organi- 
sation for  teaching  religion  in  the  sense  which  is  meant  by 
tjiose  who  say  that  education  is  of  no  value  unless  it  be 
taught  alongside  of  distinct  religious  instruction.  Every 
child  in  every  school  may  be  taught  these  parts  of  reli^on — 
the  love  of  truth,  the  love  of  virtue,  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fear  of  offending  Him ;    and  I  think  that  every  right- 
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minded  teacher  in  everj  echool  in  England  will  nndertake, 
BO  &r  as  is  in  his  power,  to  teach  so  much  to  all  the  children 
under  his  cure.  The  fact  is,  the  denominational  system  was 
one  of  those  oiruigementB  which  are  made  because  something 
most  necessarily  be  done,  and  no  other  course  seemed  possible. 
Bat  it  is  obviooa  that  under  the  denominational  system 
nearly  all  the  Govemment  money  necessarily  goes  to  the 
Established  Choicb,  becaose  the  Nonconformist  Churches  are 
are  not  one  Church,  but  several  Churches,  and  they  are  not 
united,  and  probably  never  can  unite  to  form  a  great  body 
for  educational  purposes.  Therefore,  if  you  give  1,000,000/. 
from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  education,  the  great  bulk 
of  it  necessarily  goes  to  that  one-half  of  the  population  which 
is  powerful  and  united,  while  the  other  half,  which  though 
powerjiil  is  not  united,  will  get  almost  nothing.  But  there  is 
another  difficulty  which  those  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  the 
denominatioual  system  appear  to  me  to  overlook.  One-third 
of  the  people  do  not  belong  to  any  denomination  whatever. 

I  am  persuaded  that  as  this  topic  is  more  fully  discussed, 
there  will  come  up  a  demand  for  national  education  bom. 
all  the  people.  There  is  nobody  more  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  than  the  working  man.  How  much 
of  the  grief  of  the  later  years  of  such  men  has  arisen  from  the 
ignorance  and  misconduct  of  their  children?  Then  as  this 
cry  comes  up  from  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  the  more 
educated  and  wealthy  classes  and  to  Parliament,  the  religiooa 
question  will  gradually  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  offer  to  all  the  children  of  the  country  a  sound 
elementary  education,  which  will  enable  them  to  enterttun 
a  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  will  open  up  to  them  a  much 
better  prospect  in  life  than  they  can  possibly  have  without 
such  an  education.  We  who  have  pressed  this  matter  for 
many  years,  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Dixon)  for  example,  who 
has  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  it,  may  not  see  the  results 
of  the  change  which  is  impending.     The  revolution  which 
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will  arise  in  the  conditjoa  of  the  people  from  such  an  im- 
provement is  one  oF  certain,  althongh  it  ma.j  be  of  slow 
^oirth.  Bat  even  now  I  see,  as  it  were  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  the  great  change  which  will  be  made  la  this  conntiy, 
the  prodigiooB  advant^ie  which  will  be  giveo  to  the  millions 
who  heretofore  have  been  living  in  ignorance,  and  are  unable 
as  yet  to  straggle  upwards  to  the  light. 

There  is  only  one  other  question  to  which  I  will  call  your 
attention  for  a  few  momeutA.  It  is  one  which  has  been, 
although  it  is  veiy  important,  very  feebly  discuGsed  by  those 
who  have  introduced  it  to  the  public.  I  refer  to  the  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France.  All  persons  who  call  in  question 
the  advantage  of  the  treaty  with  France  call  in  question, 
althongh  they  may  not  suspect  it,  the  freedom  of  trade.  The 
policy  of  free  trade  was  discussed  from  the  year  1838  to  the 
year  1850 — almost  incessantly  for  twelve  years.  Many 
persons  now — many  in  this  room — who  were  too  young  to 
anderatand  these  discussions  or  take  any  part  in  them,  do 
not  know  bow  entirely  the  question  was  settled  at  the  end 
of  that  long  debate  by  the  judgment  of  the  people.  But  there 
is  a  sort  of  soil  which  grows  only  weeds  j  and  ignorance  and 
selfishness,  wherever  they  exist,  are  the  soil  which  is  parti- 
cularly fitvourable  to  the  growth  of  the  protection  weed.  But 
then  these  gentlemen  say  that  they  are  not  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  protection,  they  are  merely  raising  that  of  reciprocity. 
Well,  protection  has  an  ill-name,  there  is  a  bad  fiavour  about 
it  altogether.  It  was  found  out  to  mean  that  somebody  was 
robbing  gomebody  else,  and  therefore  people  dropped  the  name 
'  protection,'  and  adopted  the  name  '  reciprocity.'  Our  Con- 
servative friends,  as  you  all  know,  have  changed  their  name 
several  times,  and  one  always  enspects  a  man  who  lives  in 
Birmingham  under  one  name  and  has  another  when  he  goes 
to  Manchester,  and  a  third  when  you  find  him  in  Iieeds.  I 
should  like  to  tell  this  meeting  one  or  two  things.  France 
is  a  great  country,  as  yon  know,  lying  so  near  that  you  can 
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eee  it  from  some  points  of  the  shores  of  England.  It  con- 
tainB  a  very  industrious  and  a  very  ingenious  people.  Our 
trade  with  France  during  the  last  ten  years,  from  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  in  i85o,  has  more  than  doubled.  It  has 
increased  more  in  these  ten  years  than  it  did  in  the  htmdred 
years  before.  Now  what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that, 
a  good  many  people  in  England  have  sold  a  great  many 
things  to  the  people  of  France,  and  that  tJie  people  of  France 
have  bought. a  great  many  things  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Now,  if  you  find  a  man  in  England  that  has  sold 
something  to  France  and  bought  something  that  he  wanted 
from  France,  he  will  tell  you,  bo  far  as  he  is  concerned,  that 
the  treaty  has  been  a  very  good  thing  indeed.  If  that  be  so, 
and  if  this  buying  and  selling  extends  to  many  millionB,  no 
one  can  say,  '  I  have  not  the  right  to  buy,  and  yon  have  not 
the  right  to  sell.'  But  if  any  person  ehould  say, '  You  aball 
buy  from  tse,  and  not  from  that  Frenchman,'  does  he  not, 
if  be  insists  that  you  shall  not  buy,  also  insist  that  you 
shall  not  sell?  What  is  it  that  you  in  Birmingham  live 
Qpon?  You  do  not  live  upon  metals;  you  work  on  metals, 
on  all  kinds  of  metals,  with  an  industry  and  skill  hardly 
equalled  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  but  what  do  you  do  when 
yon  have  done  yoor  work  on  metals  ?  You  sell  the  produce 
of  your  labour  and  boy  something  which  you  can  wear  or 
eat.  "Why  should  you  not  sell  what  you  make  to  the  French- 
man? He,  perhaps,  wants  something  which  nobody  else 
wants;  he  will  perhapB  give  you  more  than  any  one  else 
will  to  get  it.  Why  should  any  one  stand  between  the 
skilled  BritiBb  artisan  and  other  persons  and  say,  '  Yon  may 
work  but  shall  not  deal  with  a  customer  a  few  miles  away'? 
The  reciprocity  man  says,  '  You  may  deal  with  the  French- 
man, only  he  must  deal  with  you.'  Unfortunately  we  have 
only  the  making  of  our  own  tariffs.  We  cannot  change  others 
except  by  negotiatiooB  like  that  of  i860.  Having  got  France 
lo  make  a  large  step  in  the  progress  of  Free  Trade,  the  people 
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torn  round  and  ftbnse  the  Frencbouui  becanse  be  has  not  done 
M  much  as  we  have  done,  and  say  we  shall  not  deal  with  him 
nnless  he  will  adopt  Free  Trade  principles  to  the  foil  extent 
to  which  we  have  carried  them  oat  in  this  conntiy.  What 
woald  they  do  to  the  United  States  when  they  levy  a  daty  on 
onr  goods  which  is  at  least  three  times  as  heavy  as  that  which 
France  levies  upon  ne  ?  The  firm  with  which  I  am  connected 
sends  goods  to  America  which  pay  a  dnty  of  eerenty-fivc  per 
cent.  Every  lool.  worth  of  such  goods  leaving  Liverpool  pays 
on  arriving  at  New  York  seventy-five  poonds  before  it  can  go 
into  the  city  to  be  sold.  The  American  people  wilt  pat  all 
that  right  by  and  by.  Hiey  are  going  tfaroogh  the  process 
of  instroction  such  as  we  went  through  thirty  years  ago. 
But  is  it  proposed  to  put  a  tax  upon  American  cotton  and 
American  corn  becaose  the  Americans  pot  a  heavy  tax  nptn 
our  goods?  Why,  the-  thing  is  monstrous.  It  is  only  to 
make  one  evil  double,  to  make  a  trade  which  you  carry  on 
under  certain  difficulties  a  trade  which  shall  be  absolntely 
impossible.  I  will  tell  yon  an  anecdote  about  Birmingham. 
There  is  a  firm  of  manofacturers  in  this  town  who  make 
various  kinds  of  machinery.  I  happen  to  know  that  before 
the  treaty  they  sold  almost  nothing  to  France.  Since  the 
treaty,  in  the  ten  years  they  have  sold  no  less  than  70,000/. 
worth  of  machinery,  the  particulars  of  which  I  do  not  know, 
though  I  know  the  general  facts.  They  have  seventy  men 
at  least  engaged  every  week,  and  have  had  for  years  past, 
producing  articles  which  are  exported  entirely  to  Prance,  If 
you  have  the  treaty  abolished,  what  becomes  of  the  trade? 
what  becomes  of  the  seventy  men?  what  becomes  of  the 
firm  ?  There  are  people  who  come  down  from  Warwickshira 
into  Lancashire  who  say  that  these  seventy  men  in  Birming- 
ham— uid  there  may  be,  for  anything  I  know,  700  or  7,000, 
looking  at  all  the  firms  in  Birmingham — should  have  their 
trade  stopped ;  that  their  skill  shall  be  of  no  value ;  that  they 
shall  turn  their  industry  to  some  other  calling,  which  is,  perhaps, 
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ilreadj  ftbandantly  supplied  with  labour,  &nd  that  the  mann&c- 
tnriiig  saA  commercial  capital  shall  be  directed  into  a  different 
channel,  where  there  is  perhaps  plenty  already  emplojed. 
No  doabt  the  IVench  duties  are  higher  thaa  ours,  but  look 
what  happened  before  the  CVench  treaty  took  effect.  For 
twenty  years  before  that  we  were  gradually  reducing  our 
duties.  We  did  not  ask  anybody  to  negotiate ;  we  thought 
they  wonld  follow  our  example.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they 
were  not  wise  enough  to  do  so.  But  what  has  happened 
since  i860 — since  that  treaty  was  n^ntiated?  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  that  has  not  reformed  its 
tariff  in  some  manner  or  otiier  and  made  some  approaches — 
in  some  oases  small,  in  others  greater — towards  Free  Trade, 
either  in  its  tariff  or  its  navigatioQ  laws.  The  result 
therefore  of  the  treaty  has  been  of  great  importance  all  over 
Europe,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both  England  and 
EVaoce.  If  ever  you  meet  a  gentleman  who  talks  to  you 
about  reciprocity,  ask  him  what  he  wants  to  put  duties  upon, 
because  that  is  the  question.  Does  he  want  to  tax  your 
bread,  or  your  cotton,  or  your  wool  ?  What  is  it  he  wants 
to  tax  ?  He  cannot  give  anybody  what  he  calls  reciprocity 
witliont  taxing  somebody  else ;  and  when  there  are  two  per- 
sons to  be  thought  of,  I  think  at  least  we  should  have  as 
much  regard  to  the  person  who  is  going  to  be  taxed  as  the 
person  who  is  going  to  profit  by  the  taxation. 

But  you  know  perfectly  well  that  when  my  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Cobden  n^otiated  that  treaty  he  had  more  than 
one  object  in  view.  He  not  only  wanted  to  create  a  greater 
demand  for  the  industry  of  bis  oonntiymen  and  to  extend 
our  manufactures  and  our  commerce,  but  he  wanted  also  to- 
make  provision  for  future  peace  between  the  great  nations  of 
France  and  England.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  great  assembly, 
ot  in  England,  who  will  deny  this — that  from  i860  to  1870, 
the  ten  years  during  which  this  treaty  has  been  in  force, 
there  has  grown  up  between  France  and  England  a  sentiment 
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of  friendsliip,  a  disposition  to  peace,  and  an  absence  of  bos- 
picion  and  of  angry  feeling,  such  as  we  have  never  seen 
before?  The  negotiator  of  that  treaty  was  not  only  the 
friend  of  his  coontrymen,  but  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  He 
wanted  every  man  to  be  honestly  employed,  to  be  honestly 
paid,  and  to  live  in  comfort  in  his  own  country.  He  wanted, 
further,  in  order  to  carry  out  one  of  the  great  objects  of  hia 
life,  to  show  that  which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  tme,  that 
every  step  you  make  in  the  freedom  of  trade  is  a  step  in 
favour  of  a  universal  bond  of  peace. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  give  one  word  of  warning  to  the 
working  men  of  Birmingham  and  to  working  men  every- 
where ?  You  will  admit,  although  there  are  questions,  I  have 
no  doubt,  on  which  you  and  I  may  differ  very  much,  that  I 
have  never  been  afraid  to  give  you  your  fidl  share  of  political 
power,  and  that  I  have  spared  no  exertion  for  many  years  to 
bring;  about  that  great  change  in  your  political  condition 
nnder  which  happily  you  are  now  living.  I  say,  beware  of 
men  who  attempt  to  deceive  jou.  If  you  will  look  back,  such 
of  you  as  can  to  your  memories,  others  who  cannot  to  books 
and  conversation,  over  the  events  of  the  last  forty  years,  you 
will  find  that  there  have  always  been  some  men  in  the  country 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  who  ought  to  have 
done  better,  but  who  have  been  ready  to  trail  a  red  herring 
across  the  path  of  the  working  men  of  England.  There  are 
certain  things  which  Parliament  mid  a  Oovemment  can  do  for 
a  people,  and  there  are  other  things  which  no  Govenunent 
that  ever  existed,  or  will  exist,  can  do.  You  have  now  got 
votes.  Votes  are  power.  I  hope,  judging  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  last  Session,  and  judging  from 
the  temper  of  Parliament,  that  before  there  is  a  general 
election,  not  only  you,  but  every  voter  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  have  the  shelter  of  the  Ballot.  You 
will  have  it ;  whether  it  be  this  Session  or  next  Session  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  tell. 
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Mr.  Badfotd  said,  if  the  GoTerament  had  any  leisare  oa 
their  hands  they  could  do  two  or  three  other  things.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  it  b  not  easy  to  drive  six  omuiboaes  abreast 
through  Temple  Bar.  And,  therefore,  I  cannot  tell  whether 
'during  this  Session  there  will  be  passed,  or  even  ofiWed  to 
Parliament,  a  measure  of  education  snch  as  you  or  I,  or  any  of 
-OS,  would  hope  for.  Bat  that  it  will  come  soon  is  certain  and 
inevitable.  That  is  worth  your  keeping  your  eyes  upon. 
-Then  there  is  the  question  of  diminished  national  expenditure. 
You  know  that  last  year  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  of 
•expenditure.  We  believe  and  hope  that  there  may  be  a 
reduction  this  year,  and  if  you  only  keep  your  attention  np, 
and  tell  yonr  members,  and  Parliament,  and  the  Government 
-what  yon  think  upon  it,  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
probability  that  you  may  have  a  gradual  reduction  for  several 
years.  Government  cannot  strike  off  tnilliona  in  a  year,  be* 
cause  you  know  that  however  wasteful  may  have  been  the 
past  proceedings  of  past  Governments,  it  would  create  great 
inconvenience  and  great  suffering  in  many  quarters  if  any 
sudden  change  of  such  a  kind  took  place.  But  you  may  rely, 
I  believe,  on  the  honesty  of  the  Government  in  this  matter. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  every  Government,  however  honest 
and  however  well-dleposed,  is  most  capable  of  doing  what  is 
right  when  it  has  the  full  support  of  public  opinion. 

A  friend  near  me  speaks  of  the  free  brealdast  table.  That 
is  Mr.  Baldwin's  hobby.  I  cannot  compliment  him  upon  it 
because  it  is  mine  also.  The  Malt  Tax  does  not  come  into  the 
break&st  generally,  bat  it  shows  that  my  friend  is  getting  a 
little  nearer  to  me  than  be  was  some  time  ago.  The  free  hreak- 
fiist  table  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  thing.  I  have  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  or  proposing  things  that  are 
impossible.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  taxes  upon  the  articles 
which  come  to  our  breakfast  tables,  we  should  have  a  free 
country  as  &r  as  our  ports  and  customs'  duties  go,  with  tbe 
exception  of  things  which  many  people  think  not  necessary, 
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but  injariona — each  as  beer,  spints,  wines,  tobacco.  'What  a 
magnifcent  thing  it  woold  be  for  every  Engliihinaii  in  what- 
ever he  traded  all  the  world  over,  to  tay  to  all  the  world, 
'  Send  everything  which  all  mankind  agree  to  be  ueefiil  and 
bene£cial  to  the  hnman  race.  Send  them  to  any  port  in 
England,  and  tbey  will  be  received  there  without  payment  of  a 
farthing  of  dnty.'  I  am  speaking  now,  I  may  remind  yon,  as 
your  repreeentative.  I  am  not  speaking  in  any  other  capacity. 
I  am  making  no  promises ;  I  am  telling  yon  what  I  bdiere  to 
be  possible,  and  what  the  people  of  England  will  get  if  they 
will  examine  it,  comprehend  it,  make  np  their  minds  in  its 
favonr,  and  let  Parliament  and  the  Govemmrait  know  what  ife 
is  they  are  thinking  about. 

There  is  another  question  which  working  men  should  bear 
in  mind,  and  to  which  Mr.  Radford  tAao  alluded — the  question 
of  free  land  in  this  country.  Itis  coming  on  and  is  inevitable. 
Within  ten  years — probably  witiiin  five — it  will  be  the  great 
question  for  discnsaion  at  all  political  meetings.  I  believe 
that  an  alteration  of  the  land  laws  of  England,  snt^  as  might 
be  made  without  lessening  by  sixpence  the  value  of  any  man's 
property,  would  do  much  to  arrest  that  tide  of  pauperism 
which  is  constantly  flowing  from  (he  agricultural  counties 
into  our  great  centres  of  industry.  But  when  I  have  men- 
tioned these  things  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  they  are  not 
all— that  something  more  is  wanted,  although  the  law  will 
not  effect  it,  and  although  its  foundation  lies  beyond  the 
bounds  of  law.  It  is  that  which  every  man  should  consider — ■ 
1  have  considered  it  often  and  often  with  great  seriousness  and 
with  much  anxiety  during  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  discussing  public  questions.  No  Government, 
no  Administration,  no  laws,  no  amount  of  industry  or  com- 
mercoj  no  extent  of  freedom  can  give  prosperity  and  solid 
oomfort  to  the  homes  of  the  people  unless  there  be  in  those 
homes  economy,  temperance,  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  That 
which  I  am  preaching  is  needful  for  all,  but  it  is  specially 
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needful — moat  needful  in  some  respects — for  those  whose 
poeseseiona  are  the  least  abandaut  and  the  least  secure.  If  we 
could  subtract  from  the  ignoraDce,  the  poverty,  the  suffering, 
the  sickness,  and  the  crime  which  are  now  witnessed  among^ 
OB,  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  the  suffering,  the  aioknese,  and 
the  crime  which  are  caased  by  one  rangle  but  most  prevalent 
bad  habit  or  vice — the  drinking  needleasly  of  that  which 
deetroya  body  and  mind,  and  home  and  family — do  we  not  all 
feel  that  thia  country  would  be  so  changed,  and  so  changed  for 
the  better,  that  it  would  be  almoat  impossible  for  us  to  know 
it  again  ?  Let  me  then,  in  conclusion,  say  what  ia  upon  my 
heart  to  aay,  what  I  know  to  be  true,  what  I  have  felt  every 
hour  of  my  life  when  I  have  been  discuasing  anything  which 
affects  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  by  the 
nnion  of  a  wise  Government  with  a  virtuoua  people,  and  not 
otherwise,  that  we  may  hope  to  make  some  steps  towards  that 
blessed  time  when  there  shall  be  no  longer  complaining  in  our 
streets,  when  oar  gamers  shall  be  full,  affording  all  i 
of  store. 
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[Some  ot  Hr,  Brigbfa  friendB  midlnp  in  the  Staffordahire  Potteries  resolved 
to  make  him  ■  present  which  should  represent  choice  spedmeni  of  the  be«t 
«rt  in  the  district.  The  woriia  nere  selected  from  the  mumfactoriea  of 
Heian.  Hinton,  Meure.  Wedgwood,  and  Messrs.  Copeland.  The  presentA- 
Goa  wu  made  at  Bocfadale,  uid  in  Mr.  Brig-ht's  boiue,  and  was  acoompanied 
by  the  following  address : — 

■  We  are  del^;at«d  \>j  jonr  friends  resident  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries, 
to  ask  four  acceptance  irf  these  examples  of  the  futiatic  prodoctions  of  that 
district,  and  of  the  catnnet  in  which  they  ate  cont^ned. 

'  No  aoch  gift  can  adequately  eiprMS  the  esteem  and  affection  b;  which 
the  gireia  aie  actuated.  We  nevertheless  hope  that  to  yon  in  yonr  present 
compaiatdve  retirement,  as  well  as  to  jonr  children,  these  objects  maj  not 
nnworthll;  indicate  the  regard  and  admiration  which  joor  public  and  pri- 
vate virtnes  have  inajnred. 

■  Having  had  the  b^pineas  of  looking  to  yon  with  unqnalifled  confidence 
as  oar  gifted  and  fearless  leader,  our  hearts  beat  high  in  nnison  with  jonn. 
Mid  in  devont  pMe,  as  we  review  the  peaceful  but  deddve  victoriee  which 
have  crowned  the  great  stmggles  to  which  yon  have  devoted  yonr  life. 

'  Sympathiring  with  yon  in  the  abhorrence  ot  every  form  of  homan  bon- 
dage, we  rejmced  to  find  jva  acting  op  to  the  glorions  traditions  of  the 
anti-alavery  movement,  and  uding  with  your  powerful  advocacy  the  cause 
wbicb,  in  a  kindred  community,  triumphed  in  the  emancipation  i^  a  long- 
oppreased  lace, 

'With  equal  pleasure  we  trace  in  broadeat  linea  your  influence  In  the 
removal  d  tbcee  fettera  which  a  perverse  ingennity  bad  placed  on  onr  com- 
mereial  intercourse  with  other  nationa,  the  overthrow  of  the  namerons 
tsllaciea  which  bare  yielded  to  the  logic  of  Free  Trade,  the  abolitiim  of  the 
Com  Laws  and  the  imposts  known  as  "  the  taxes  on  knowledge,"  and  the 
r^eal  t^  those  humiliating  disaUlilies  so  long  and  ao  rigoronaly  majntained 
as  penalties  on  the  free  exercise  of  religious  convictions. 

'And  while  we  remember  your  share  in  the  attainment  of  these  results. 
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we  congntaUte  jon  on  the  legjalktive  adoptiim  of  the  theoriea  yoD  have 
piopouiuled,  !n  the  govemment  of  oar  Indian  poueiBioiu,  in  the  BccampliBh* 
ment  of  hooeebold  snflrsge,  and  in  the  great  remedial  meuuTM  which  have 
hecn  applied  to  Iieland. 

'  To  have  wibieued  inch  achievementa  even  ai  a  pasaive  ipectator  is  no 
■mall  privilege.  To  have  heen  hononied  with  a  foremoat  paition  in  initiat- 
ing, impelling,  and  guiding  each   movement  has  been  yonr  pre-eminent 


'  With  inch  a  retrmpect  we  thank  Ood  and  take  cocrage ;  nor  can  we 
imagine  anj  higher  gratification  wluchjon  can  desire  than  to  see  the  fruition 
of  jonr  patriotic  policy  in  the  nneiampled  proeperity  of  jonr  countrj,  and 
to  find  theee  changes  accepted  (and  even— with  amoeing  sndacitj— lome 
■hare  in  the  merit  of  efFecting  them  claimed)  by  thoee  whose  hcatilitj  had 
to  be  combated  at  ever;  stage  until  the  final  one  was  reached. 

'  Bemembering  how  little  you  have  allowed  yonrself  to  be  inflnenced  by 
any  consideration  other  than  the  conviction  of  right  and  dotj,  we  never- 
theleu  trost  yon  will  allow  us  to  tender  these  gialefnl  acknowledgments  ti 
tbe  serrices  which  yon  have  tendered  to  na  and  to  onr  fellow -conntrTmen, 
and  to  assare  yon  of  onr  earnest  desire  that  yon  may  speedily  be  restored  to 
perfect  health,  to  yoni  place  in  tbe  National  Caoncils,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  wluch  have  contribnted  so  largely  to  the  stability  of  society 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.' 

Hr.  Bright  was  at  the  time  slowly  recovering  from  the  serions  illness  which 
compelled  him  to  reugn  the  office  ot  PiesLdent  of  the  Boatd  of  Trade  in 
Hr.  QIadstone's  CaUnet.] 

Thbbs  are  times  prol>abl7  in  the  ezperieoce  of  men  who  are 
most  accufitomed  to  public  epeakin^  when  they  find  it  difficult 
to  express  what  they  feel.  I  have  known  snch  times  before 
to-day.  To-day  is  one  of  thoee  times.  I  thank  you  for  your- 
kindness,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  and  for  this 
beautiful  and  costly  gift — too  good  for  the  moderate  size  and 
modest  appointments  of  my  house,  but  such  as  I  must  ever 
valae  in  a  very  high  degree.  This  gifl  has  a  special  signi' 
ficance  to  me,  both  as  to  the  persons  from  whom  it  comee  and 
the  time  when  it  is  made.  I  think  it  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  I  spent  a  day  in  your  district.  I  visited  it  last  in  order 
to  attend  a  free-trade  meeting  with  my  dear  and  lamented 
ftiend  Mr.  Cobdeo.  Since  then,  excepting  when  passing 
through  the  district,  generally  at  railway  speed,  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  it.  Therefore,  those  who  make  me  this  gifl  are 
persons  of  whom  I  have  had,  until  recently,  no  knowledge - 
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whatorer,  and  I  presume  they  know  Dothing:  of  me  excepting 
in  my  public  character.  I  may  assume,  therefore,  as  I  assume 
from  your  kind  address,  that  my  public  coarse  and  labours 
have  met  generally,  not  probably  in  all  cases,  bnt  generally, 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  those  whom  yon  represent. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  deeply  touched  with  the  considera- 
tion of  ttie  circumstances  undet  which  and  the  time  at  which 
Uiis  gift  is  made.  The  idea  was  not  formed  when  I  was 
actively  engaged  before  the  public,  either  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  or  a  member  of  an  Administration.  I  had  not 
returned  with  friends  and  associates  from  any  &esh  political 
Eucceas.  On  the  contraty,  I  was  sufiering  Irom  a  severe  and 
protracted  illness.  It  was  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  I  should  never  again  be  able  to  return  to  public  life.  I 
was  enfeebled  and  prostrate  to  an  extent  known  only  to  my 
own  iamily.  And  at  that  time  your  kindness  and  friendship 
were  awakened,  and  you  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  me  this 
honour  and  marking  your  approbation  by  this  gift.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  more  than  on  ordinary  occasions  I  have  reason 
to  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  kindness  you  have  manifested 
to  me. 

The  subjects  mentioned  in  your  address  might  tempt  one,  if 
I  were  able  to  make  it,  to  some  review  of  the  tranaactiooa 
we  have  acted  in,  or  have  been  spectators  of,  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Thirty  years  ago — and  young  men  of  this  day 
are  scarcely  conscious  what  those  times  were — at  that  time  the 
industry  of  this  country  waa  strangled  by  a  relentless  and 
cruel  monopoly.  The  population  was  confined  for  its  main 
article  of  food  to  the  acreage  and  growth  of  these  islands;  and 
at  evety  return  of  an  indifferent  or  inferior  harvest,  famine 
walked  abroad  through  i^l  the  homes  of  the  poorest  portion  of 
the  people.  Now,  I  believe  more  than  one-third  of  tbe  popu- 
lation, more  than  t«D  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  derive  their  entire  supply  of  the  principal 
article  of  human  food  from  foreign  countries.     At  the  same 
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time,  we  find  tiiat  eveiybody — even  every  man  who  was 
opposed  to  ne — has  been  a  gainer  by  tbe  chang«.  Instead  of 
our  consaming  in  times  of  bad  harvests  all  the  grain  of  this 
country  at  high  prices,  at  this  mcsnent  in  lands  remote  &om 
oars,  and  remote  from  each  other,  wherever  the  sun  shines 
and  wherever  the  showers  tall,  there  are  harvests  ripening,  or 
being  gathered,  shipped,  and  sent  to  this  conntiy  for  the 
supply  and  austentation  of  the  incieaeing  millions  of  onr 
people.  And  that  strange  and  cruet  monopoly  was  but  the 
centre,  as  it  were,  of  a  host  of  monopolies  aoarcely  inferior  to 
it  in  evil.  When  we  regard  the  West  Indies  and  the  supply 
of  sngsr,  every  householder  most  know  how  mocb  more 
abandant,  how  much  better  in  quality,  and  how  mnch  cheaper 
in  every  way  is  the  supply  of  that  useful  article  through  the 
country. 

Take  another  monopoly  or  restriction — that  upon  ships.  I 
mention  this  specially,  because  I  remember  that  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  your  representative,  the  late  John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
was  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  movement  to 
abolish  the  Navigation  Laws,  We  were  told  by  the  ignorant 
simpletons  who  supported  the  then  existing  system  that  th« 
English  flag  would  be  extinguished.  I  recollect  walking  up 
Parliament-street,  in  company  with  a  procession  of  sailors,  or 
pretended  sailors,  who  had  been  brought  down  to  present  a 
petition  in  favoor  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  I  asked  one  of 
them  what  was  the  matter;  and  he  said  they  were  going  to 
present  a  petition  in  &vour  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  I  said, 
'  What  harm  will  it  do  you  if  things  are  changed  ? '  and  he 
said, '  They  tell  us  we  shall  have  nothing  better  to  eat  than 
black  bread,  the  same  as  the  Norwegians.'  That  was  not  a 
more  ignorant  thing  to  say  than  their  leaders  had  said.  No 
doubt  they  had  been  taught  it  by  their  leaders.  What  has 
happened?  IVibably  no  interest  in  the  oooatry  is  more 
extended  or  more  proc^rous.  We  have  more  numerons 
fleets,  with  Urger  ships,  and  costlier  cargoes.     Our  traders, 
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witb  ramiliar  keel,  are  on  every  ocean  and  in  every  sea, 
and  they  visit  every  shore.  The  mercantile  marine  of  this 
country  never  at  any  former  period  occopied  a  position  so 
high,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  conntries,  as  it 
does  at  the  moment  at  which  we  are  assembled. 

But  oar  attention  has  not  been  given  solely  to  material 
interests  and  to  the  supply  of  food  for  the  body.  You  have 
referred  in  your  address  to  questions  which  bear  upon  the 
snpply  of  food  for  the  mind.  No  such  change  was  ever  seen 
in  one  department  of  public  affairs  as  may  be  seen  with  regard 
to  the  pohlio  press.  In  the  by-gone  time  \xt  which  I  have 
referred  every  piece  of  paper  which  was  called  a  newspaper  had 
a  tax  upon  it  of  lOO  per  cent. ;  the  paper-maker  was  also 
compelled  to  pay  another  tax  of  loo  per  cent. ;  and  there  was 
a  duty  of  \t.  dd.  upon  every  advertisement  which  appeared. 
These  taxes  came  down  chiefly  from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
They  were  intended  to  strangle,  if  not  to  suppress,  news- 
papers; and  they  had  that  68*601  to  a  great  extent.  Nowj  I 
believe,  the  newspaper  property  of  the  country  is  worth  at 
least  ten  times  as  mudi,  it  may  be  twenty  times  as  much,  as 
when  those  taxes  were  in  existence.  Every  man  can  have  a 
newspaper  now  for  a  penny  a-day.  Men  see  what  is  going  on 
all  over  the  world,  and  almost,  such  is  the  swiftness  with 
which  news  is  collected,  in  a  moment  of  time.  There  is  going 
on,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  silent  reTolutioD  in  this  country,  by 
the  vast  extension  of  information  through  the  newspaper 
press,  which  is  permeating  gradually  through  all  ranks  of 
society.  Eveiy  one  who  judges  impartially  must  admit  at 
this  time,  if  we  look  at  the  ability,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
general  morality  with  which  the  press  is  conducted  and 
written,  that  it  is  superior — Urgely  superior — to  that  which 
we  observed,  those  at  least  of  us  who  were  able  to  observe,  in 
the  condition  of  the  press  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

You  have  referred  to  one  other  question,  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage.     We  have  had  the  Reform  Bill  of 
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1833  and  that  of  1867.  The  Bill  of  1833  was  a  great  Bill ; 
but  stjll  it  left  two  nations  among  the  people — a  small 
minority  included,  and  a  large  majority  excluded.  The  Bill  of 
1867,  for  which  we  all  worked  so  many  years,  destroyed  that 
distinction,  and  made  the  people  one  nation,  having  aathority 
in  one  Parliament.  The  result  was  a  great  one,  although  the 
Act  is  still  imperfect,  and  although  no  doubt  before  long  there 
must  be  an  increase  of  the  franchise  in  counties,  and  there 
must  be  a  better  diatribation  of  seats.  Still  the  Bill  is  power- 
ful enough  to  reform  itself,  and  to  give  whatever  changes  may 
hereafter  he  found  necessary.  It  was  a  resnlt  so  great  that  it 
immediately  enabled  Parliament  to  do  what  Parliament  had 
been  totally  incapable  of  doing  in  any  previous  time — to 
establish  in  Ireland  for  ever  complete  religious  equality,  and 
to  bestow  upon  the  vast  body  of  the  Irish  agricultural  peasan- 
try and  tenantry  some  real  security  for  their  property.  No 
doubt  both  measures  will  work  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Ireland,  and  in  the  issue  it  will  be  seen  that  Parliament  never 
did  anything  more  wisely,  or  with  a  more  just  intention,  than 
when  it  passed  these  great  measures  of  recent  sessions.  As  to 
the  qneetion  of  parliamentary  reform,  we  have  seen  within  the 
last  three  days  how  much  progress  has  been  made.  The 
House  of  Lords,  which  seems  to  be  almost  the  last  refuge  of 
political  ignorance  and  passion,  has  consented  to  the  establish- 
ment of  vote  by  ballot,  by  which  perfect  security  and  inde- 
pendence shall  be  given  to  every  elector.  They  have  unfor- 
tunately insisted  on  a  reservation,  a  reservation  which  ^ows 
how  little  they  know  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  must 
infallibly  create  embarrassment,  and  contest,  and  party  strife. 
This  might  have  been  avoided,  for  they  of  all  persons  bare 
the  greatest  interest  in  dispensing  with  them. 

There  are  two  questions  which  are  not  matters  of  legisla- 
tion, but  which  I  shonld  like  to  say  a  sentence  or  two  about. 
Your  address  refers  to  the  question  of  foreign  policy.  The 
most  important  fact  with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
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country  in  oar  time  has  been  tlie  uohappy  war  with  Rnseia. 
I  opposed  it,  as  f  ou  know,  and  I  was  obliged  to  oppose  many 
of  thoae  with  whom  I  generally  agreed  on  other  matters. 
Yet,  looking  back  for  fifteen  years,  to  that  time,  I  feel  that 
I  was  never  more  justified  in  any  political  course  which  I 
have  taken  than  I  was  on  that  occasion.  I  thonght  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war  were  vague  and  indefinite,  and  that  bo  far  as 
they  were  not  indefinite  they  were  altt^ether  unattainable. 
I  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple ;  but  I  was  absolutely  opposed  to  squandering  the  trea- 
sure and  shedding  the  blood  of  my  countrymen  on  behalf  of 
a  cause  which  nobody  could  comprehend,  as  was  clear,  be- 
cause nobody  was  ever  able  to  explain  it.  Last  year,  only 
last  year,  we  find  the  Goremment  of  this  country — a  Govern- 
ment, I  will  undertake  to  say,  as  liberal,  and  sagacious,  and 
patriotic,  whatever  may  have  been  their  occasional  errors,  as 
any  Government  we  ever  had — a  Government  in  which  Mr. 
Gladetone  is  Prime  Minister,  and  Earl  Granville,  who  is 
intimately  conntet«d  with  your  district,  is  a  most  important 
member — this  Government  consented,  wisely  and  necessa- 
rily, to  surrender  what  I  believe  was  considered  the  principal 
result  of  the  war  with  Russia — a  surrender  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  necessary,  because  that  which  had  been  enforced 
upon  Russia  was  what  no  independent  and  powerful  country 
would  ever  long  submit  to. 

The  other  question  is  one  to  which  yon  have  indirectly 
referred,  the  question  of  our  policy  with  regard  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  unaccountable  things  in  history  that 
people  like  ourselves — not  the  great  body  of.the  people,  but 
Government,  Parliament,  the  rich  classes,  and  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  the  press,  or  many  of  them — ehoold  for 
a  moment  have  taken  sides  with  a  rebellion  whose  sole  object 
and  purpose  was  to  perpetuate  for  ever  the  slavery  of  millions 
of  human  beings,  I  did  not  counsel  interference.  I  said 
from  the  first,  when  the  insurrection  began,  in  a  few  obser- 
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vatiooB  which  I  made  in  the  House  of  Common^—'  Leave 
it  alone ;  the  United  States  are  powerful  enough  to  ovei^ 
come  all  difficulties.  I  believe  they  will  overcome  this.' 
My  object  was  to  counsel  what  at  one  time  I  called 
a  generous,  and  not  an  unfriendly,  neutrality.  I  call  you 
to  witness,  and  the  whole  eouDtry  to  witness,  whether,  if  we 
had  pursued  that  course  of  generous  neutrality,  we  should 
not  have  escaped  embarrassments,  negotiations,  concession^ 
and  humiliationa  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  for  sever^ 
years  past.  I  hope  and  believe  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  will  be  terminated.  I  believe 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  been  everything 
which  people  could  require  in  reference  to  this  subject ;  and 
1  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  most  intimate  charac- 
ter when  I  say  that  no  men  in  this  country  are  more  anxious 
for  all  difficulties  to  be  removed,  and  that  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States,  should  live  together  in  perfect 
amity,  than  the  men  who  have  the  responsibility  at  the 
present  time  of  administering  the  Executive  Government  of 
this  country.  In  saying  this,  I  hope  no  one  will  assume  that 
I  am  pretending  to  be  wiser  than  my  neighbours.  There 
are  thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  during  all 
this  same  period  have  held  the  same  opinions  I  have  held, 
and  have  recommended  or  wished  for  the  same  policy.  But 
they  had  not  the  same  opportunity  for  speech  and  action 
which  I  had.  I  have  always  felt  that  there  were  good  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  sympathised  with  me,  and  who 
would,  so  fat  as  they  had  the  power,  give  their  warmest  support 
to  the  course  and  policy  which  I  was  engaged  in  pursuing. 

Let  OS  look  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a  moment,  at  the 
great  change  which  thirty  years  have  made.  There  are 
countries  which  have  gone  through  strange  and  sanguinary 
revolntions,  and  have  not  been  able  to  make  changes  so  wise 
and  ao  wholly  satisfactory.  If  those  changes  had  not  beea 
made,  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  the  Com  Laws  had  been 
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miiiiitained,  if  there  had  been  a  power  whiob  could  have 
maintained  them  in  their  unrestricted  and  cniel  character, 
nothing  less  than  anarchy  and  insurrection  could  have 
followed. 

'  For  men  irUl  break  in  their  mblime  decpair 
The  hondi  which  n&tnre  can  no  longsr  hear.' 

Yet  all  this  has  been  done  in  this  coontry  with  scarcely  a 
raugle  hour's  serious  riot,  and  without,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  single  drop  of  blood.  I  suppose  there 
is  yet  a  party  in  this  country  which  complains  of  everything 
that  we  have  said,  and  nearly  everything  that  we  have  done. 
They  have  obstructed  everything,  they  have  contested  every 
point,  and  they  appear  to  be  so  ignorant  and  incapable  of 
discussing  these  questions  and  considering  them,  that  they 
nay  be  sud  to  be  absolutely  incurable.  That  party  still 
appeals,  in  all  its  ancient  audacity,  to  the  support  of  the 
people.  I  think  about  the  only  consolation  we  have— and 
it  is  one  dictated  by  Christian  charity — is  that  they  may 
partake,  opponents  thou^  they  have  been — partake  fully 
of  the  good  things  which  we  have  provided  for  them :  for 
as  the  sun  shines  and  the  rain  descends  alike  on  just  and 
onjust,  BO  the  blessings  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  legislation 
are  participated  in,  not  more  fully  by  those  who  have  pro- 
moted it  than  by  those  who  have  pertinaciously  obstructed 
it.  I  know  not  that  there  is  more  to  be  said.  I  have  said 
perhaps  more  than  was  necessary  for  an  occasion  of  this  kind. 
I  have  only  to  thank  you,  as  I  do  from  my  heart,  for  your 
kindness,  your  wonderful  kindness,  to  me.  I  hope,  as  yon 
have  the  opportunity,  you  will  convey  to  those  whom  you 
represent  my  feelings  on  this  question  and  this  occasion.  I 
know  of  no  occasion  on  which  I  have  felt  myself  under  more 
deep  obligation  to  any  gentlemen  than  to  those  whom  I  have 
the  privilege  to  address.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  I  thank 
you,  and  whilst  accepting  this  magnificent  present,  I  am 
humbly  conscious  how  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  to  merit 
the  signal  honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 
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[On  thli  d*;  Ur.  Brigbt  addrened  hii  conititoetita  for  tbe  flist  time  aftar  the 
■erioiu  illnesi  which  sttscked  him  in  tbe  winter  of  1S70-1.  He  budjiut 
before  accepted  the  office  of  QuuioeUoT  of  tbe  Docbj  of  lAnea«ter,  and 
■ought  re-election  from  bis  conatitnenta.  Tbe  ipeech  was  made  in  Bingle; 
Hall,  a  building  capable  it  is  sud  of  holding  jo.000  penona.] 

It  is  DOW  Dearly  four  years  siBce  I  was  permitted  to  stand 
face  to  face  witb  my  constitaeiitB.  I  irae,  as  yea  know,  with- 
drawn from  public  labour  and  from  your  service  1^  a  severe 
and  protracted  illness.  I  have  often  regretted  very  muob  that 
when  my  health  failed  I  did  not  at  once  return  into  your 
hands  the  trust  that  you  had  confided  to  me.  My  individual 
judgment  was  overrnled  by  tbe  opinion  and  advice  of  my 
friends.  X  was  afiaid  that  to  retain  my  seat  would  in  some 
degree  tend  to  impair  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  I 
think  should  always  attach  to  the  position  of  a  representative 
of  the  people ;  but  if  in  any  degree  that  has  happened,  I  am 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  we  have  some  compensation  in 
having  witnessed  the  generosity  and  the  forbearance  with  which 
a  great  popular  conBtituency  can  treat  its  representatives. 

It  is  almost  five  yeara  since  I  stood  in  this  hall,  and  was  re- 
elected after  having  accepted  ofiSce  in  the  Administration  then 
just  formed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  asked  your  sanction  for  the 
step  I  had  taken,  and  you  freely  gave  it.     Again,  after  the 
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lapse  of  five  years,  I  have  been  induced,  with  much  hesitation 
and  much  difficnlty,  again  to  accept  office  in  the  same  Adminis- 
tmtion,  and  I  have  asked  you  again  to  sanction  the  step 
I  have  taken,  and  you  have  freely  and  without  contest 
BanctioDed  it.  I  need  hardly  tell  yoo  that  my  heart  is  full  of 
thanks  for  this  freeh  manifestation  of  your  conGdence  and  yoar 
good  opinion.  But  standing  here,  after  these  five  years,  it  is 
impossible  that  one  should  not  look  back  a  little  to  what  has 
happened,  not  with  the  view  of  giving  a  catalogue  of  the 
meaeares  that  have  been  passed,  or  with  the  view  nf  entering 
into  enthusiastic  laudation  of  the  Administration  which  has 
existed,  but  because  it  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  what  are 
the  great  principles  that  during  the  last  five  years  hare  been 
adopted  and  fixed  irrevocably  in  the  policy  and  legislation  of 
England  by  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  knowledge 
and  assent  of  the  countiy.  I  say  that  these  five  years  ere 
memorable  years — that  the  Administration  will  live,  and  that 
its  measures  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  Govern- 
ment which  has  ever  preceded  it. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  an  impossible  thing  to  remove 
an  iEUtablished  Church,  and  yet  an  Established  Church — I 
speak  of  the  political  institution  only — an  Established  Church 
has  been  removed,  while  the  Church  remains.  And  what 
does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  property  of  that  political 
institntion  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  recovered  by  the  State ; 
it  means  that  a  number  of  bishops  have  been  removed  from 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  we  have  lived  to  be  convinced,  such 
of  ns  as  were  not  convinced  before,  that  a  Church  may  exist 
and  religion  may  prosper  without  the  support  of  the  State, 
At  this  moment  we  see  in  Ireland  a  Frot«8tant  Episcopal 
Church  in  perfectly  good  health,  and  endeavouring  hoDeetly 
to  free  itself  from  certain  errors  and  things  superstitious,  which 
it  fancied  it  had  been  rid  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  we 
have  established  another  principle  during  those  years,  with 
regard  to  notions  about  the  absolute  ownership  or  sacredncss 
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of  landed  property.  I  am  as  mncb  for  Um  dealing  with  ricb 
people  as  with  poor  ones.  I  think  something  good  has  been 
done  when  Parliament  has  shown  that  the  rights,  and  interests, 
and  homes  of  the  people  are  as  sacred  as  certain  absolute  rights 
of  property  that  have  been  assumed  to  vest  in  the  landlord. 
As  far  as  I  can  understand,  in  regard  to  Ireland,  there  is  no 
diminntion  of  rent ;  there  is  no  insecority  in  its  payment.  No 
class  in  that  country  can  be  shown  to  have  suffered  by  the 
great  measare  which  passed  in  the  year  1870, 

Another  great  principle  has  been  established — that  office, 
authority,  dignity,  in  a  great  service  of  the  Stat«  which 
spends  ten  or  eleven  miHions  a  year,  shall  not  henceforth  be 
bought  by  the  rich  to  the  exclusion  of  those  that  are  less  rich, 
or  are  poor,  and  that  promotion  in  the  army  is  no  longer  to 
be  obtained  upon  the  old,  and  I  will  say  the  corrupt,  terms. 
The  corruption  market  is  closed  for  ever  in  that  department 
of  the  public  service.  Unfortunately  there  is  still  a  purchase 
of  office  of  the  highest  character  in  another  branch — that  of 
the  Church  established.  I  was  glad  to  see,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  a  Bishop,  who  is  very  active  in  my  county,  condemned 
this,  and  I  think  described  it  as  a  scandalous  thing.  I  say 
that  it  is  odious  in  any  fiiuction,  but  it  is  specially  Bcaudalous 
within  the  organisation  of  a  Christian  Church.  I  sometimes 
ask  myself  what  would  be  said  if  it  were  proposed  to  be 
utroduced  into  the  Wesleyan  body,  or  among  the  Inde- 
pendents or  Baptists,  or  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  or 
even  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  It  exists  only  in 
the  Established  Church  in  England,  and  I  trust  the  time 
will  come  when  the  members  of  that  Church  will  regard 
it  in  the  light  that  it  is  r^arded,  I  believe,  by  all  persons 
outside  and  unconnected  with  that  Church. 

There  is  another  principle  that  has  been  established  which 
must  interest  many  here,  and  that  is  that  the  franchise  is  the 
right  of  the  elector;  that  the  employer  and  the  landlord, 
the  creditor  and  customer,  have  no  right  to  ask  a  man  to 
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give  his  vote  sgainst  tbe  opinion  and  tbe  conscience  of  the 
voter.  I  was  totd  lately  that  the  Conservative  editors  spoke 
in  kindly  terms  of  the  Ballot  when  they  won  an  election,  but 
that,  when  they  lost  an  election,  they  tamed  and  cursed  it. 
Whether  we  win  elections  or  lose  them,  I  am  for  the  Ballot; 
and  I  suspect  that  the  longer  it  remains  a  part  of  onr  electoral 
system  the  more  impossible  will  it  be  to  remove  it. 

There  was  another  principle  that  was  established  that  was  of 
value,  and  that  waa  that  the  House  of  Peers  should  no  longer 
continue  to  be  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom.  I 
am  not  about  to  say  a  syllable  against  the  manner  in  which 
many  eminent  men  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
jadges  in  that  assembly,  but  I  say  it  is  better  to  have  a 
regnlar  court,  with  regularly  appointed  and  paid  judges — a 
court  that  sits  for  a  much  longer  time  during  the  year,  and  a 
court  that  I  believe  will  dispose  of  the  businese  before  it  with 
less  delay  and  less  cost  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  There 
is  only  one  thing  further  that  I  would  mention,  and  that  is 
the  one  that  has  been  referred  to  in  terms  of  great  severity  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  seconded  tbe  resolution. 
The  State,  that  is  tbe  country  acting  through  Parliament  and 
the  Crown,  has  admitted  its  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
tbe  people  by  public  grants,  by  public  rates,  and  by  the  partial 
application  of  the  power  of  compulsion.  The  edacation  of  the 
children  of  the  country  is  henceforward  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  State.  That  is  a  great  principle,  which  has  never  been 
adopted  in  this  country  before.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  tbe 
various  points  I  have  mentioned ;  examine,  if  you  can,  their 
importance,  and  then  yon  will  see  what  is  the  character  of  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  one  Parliament,  under  the 
advice  and  under  the  direction  of  one  Administration. 

But  I  must  dwell  for  a  moment  or  two  upon  the  last 
question  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  was  not  in  Parliament 
when  the  Education  Bill  passed.  It  was  not  at  any  time,  so 
&r  as  I  remember,  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  whilst  I  was  in 
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the  practice  of  meeting  with  my  colleagues.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Admimstration,  but  I  was  withdrawn  from  it  by  illnese 
BO  severe  that  during  moDths  of  that  Session  of  1871  I  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  taking  place  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  could  read  no  debate  and  no  speech  myself,  and  I 
was  too  prostrate  for  it  to  be  safe  for  any  of  my  &mily  to  read 
such  news  to  me.  I  give  this  explanation,  not  for  the  sake  of 
saying  that  somebody  else  did  it  and  I  did  not,  but  because  it 
has  been  said,  and  in  a  very  important  newspaper,  that  I  was 
one  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  that  measure,  and  had 
given  my  assent  to  it.  I  think  the  original  fault  in  the 
whole  of  that  Bill  was  in  submitting  to  Parliament  a  great 
measure  on  a  subject  which  bad  not  been  sufficiently  discussed 
in  public,  and  about  which  the  public  mind  had  neither  been 
fixed  nor  enlightened ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  say,  judging  from 
what  I  have  heard  since,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  almost 
everybody  concerned  in  it  was  a  little  in  the  dark,  and  that 
the  measure  as  it  came  ont  from  Parliament,  and  as  it  has 
been  worked,  has  somewhat  disappointed  nearly  everybody  that 
was  concerned  in  it. 

I  wUl  tell  you  my  opinion  of  the  Bill  in  as  few  words  as  I 
can,  because  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  speaking 
here  at  all  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  Administration, 
but  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  electors  of  Birming- 
ham. I  hope  I  shall  say  nothing  and  do  nothing  which  is 
inconsistent  with  either  character.  The  Education  Bill  was 
supposed  to  be  needed  because  the  system  that  had  existed  np 
to  18^0  was  held  to  be  insufficient  and  bad ;  and  the  &ult  of 
the  Bill,  in  my  mind,  is  that  it  has  extended  and  confirmed 
the  ^stem  which  it  ought  in  point  of  fact  to  have  superseded. 
It  was  a  Bill — I  speak  of  it  as  it  passed,  and  combined  with 
the  changes  bronght  about  by  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy 
Council  which  came  into  force  with  it — it  was  a  Bill  to 
encourage  Denominational  education,  and,  where  that  was 
impossible,   to   establish   Board   schools.     It  ought,  in   my 
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opinion,  to  have  been  a  Bill  to  establiah  Board  eclioolii,  and 
to  offer  inducements  to  those  who  were  connected  with 
Denominational  schools  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  notorious,  that  the 
Denominational  system  in  this  country  must  of  necessity  in 
the  main  be  an  Establiehed  Church  system,  because  from  the 
parochial  organisation  of  the  Chnrch — although  it  does  not 
include  within  its  pale  more  than  one-half  of  the  cbnrcb-going 
people  of  the  nation — ^yet  by  its  parochial  organisation  and  the 
unity  which  this  organisation  implies — ^it  can,  of  course,  place 
schools  in  every  parish  where  the  divided  and  many-sected 
Nonconformists  are  unable  to  do  so;  and  tbe  result,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  that  the  Nonconformists  are  aggrieved,  and 
justly  aggrieved.  I  suppose  there  are  probably  thousands  of 
parishes  in  which  there  will  scarcely  be  any  schools  except 
Church  schools  to  which  the  children  of  Nonconformists  can 
go  i  and  they  must  either  in  those  schools  receive  the  religious 
education  which  is  given,  or  shun  or  be  withdrawn  from 
religious  education  altogether.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  a  certain  clause  of  that  Bill.  It  is  a  clause  which 
collects  rates  from  all  ratepayers — I  speak  now  especially 
of  Nonconformist  ratepayers — and  applies  those  rates  partly 
to  the  support  of  Catholic  schools,  and  very  much  more  to  the 
support  of  Church  of  England  schools,  over  which  the  rate- 
payers have  no  kind  of  control  whatever.  That,  I  think,  is  an 
evil  principle,  and  one  that  should  not  be  continued.  But  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  clause,  as  left  in  tbe 
Bill,  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  exciting  the  disapprobation 
which  has  arisen  on  account  of  it.  For  myself,  I  have  not 
publicly  in  any  pnblic  meeting  discussed  the  subject  since  it 
has  Come  before  the  nation ;  but  I  will  say  what  I  think  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  education  through  the  sects.  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  possible  ever  to  make  it  truly  national 
or  truly  good.  The  fact  is,  and  I  think  we  all  feel  it,  that  the 
public  do  not  take  a  great  interest  in  Denominational  schools. 
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The  Church  cares  nothing  for  Diseeot ;  and  with  regard  to  that 
matter,  Dieeent  cares  just  as  little  for  the  Church.  The  people 
regard  their  schools  as  Church  schools  aod  Chapel  Echoole ; 
they  do  not'  regard  them  as  public  and  national  schools,  and 
as  supporting  a  great  system,  in  which  the  whole  people  unite 
for  a  great  and  national  object.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to 
the  School  Boards.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Government  of 
that  day  were  responsible  for  the  mode  of  electing  School 
Boards.  It  was  not  certainly  in  the  original  memorandum  of 
the  Bill  which  I  was  permitted  to  see;  but  the  mode  of 
election  appears  to  me  about  the  worst  for  purposes  of  general 
and  national  education  that  could  possibly  have  been  devised. 
When  a  contest  comes  For  a  School  Board,  the  real  question  of 
education  seems  hardly  ever  thought  of;  it  is  a  squabble 
between  Church  and  Chapel  and  Secularist,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  taclions  besides.  When  the  School  Board 
meets,  there  are  the  priest,  the  parson,  and  the  minister,  and 
their  partisans,  but  there  is  no  free  breeze  of  public  opinion 
passing  through  them.  It  is  an  unwholesome  atmosphere  of 
what  I  would  call  sectarian  exclusiveness,  and  sometimes  of 
bigotry,  in  which  nothing  can  thrive. 

And  now  with  regard  to  one  or  two  points  which  have 
been  much  discussed,  particularly  that  of  the  25th  clanse. 
Whatever  is  said  about  it  in  the  country,  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  worthy  and  honourable  men  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  to  that  on  which  I  sit  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  some  arrangement  come  to  with  regard  to  that  clause ; 
because,  so  long  as  this  remains  a  matter  of  dispute,  it  is 
obvious  that  whatever  good  can  he  got  out  of  what  I  call  an 
insufficient  measure,  and  therefore  one  not  calculated  to  yield 
great  good,  will  be  checked.  It  is  desirable  for  every  party 
that  something  more  like  harmony  should  be  introduced  into 
the  public  action  in  the  great  Education  question.  And 
therefore,  expressing  only  my  own  opinion,  I  say  that  I 
believe  there  is  a  mode,  and  a  simple  and  a  just  mode,  by 
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which  everything  may  be  brought  about  that  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  done  under  the  25th  clause,  and  that  is  the  repeal 
of  the  claoBO.  Bat  with  regard  to  the  great  question  which 
lies  behind  it,  whether  we  are  on  the  right  track  of  a  good 
sound  education  for  our  children,  under  the  Denominational 
system  or  not,  that  must  be  left  to  further  proof;  for  I  admit 
that  multitades  differ  from  me  and  from  you ;  though  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  further  experience  and  sometJbing  like 
failure  will  before  long  force  upon  Parliament  and  the  country 
a  general  reconsideration  of  the  question. 

In  speaking  of  the  five  years,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
minor  measures,  and  I  will  say  nothing  of  them.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  lessened  taxation.  I  have  not  touched 
yet  upon  one  question  which  I  think  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over,  and  that  is  the  course  of  the  Government  in  the  settl&- 
■meai  of  the  dispute  with  the  United  States.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, I  think,  referred  to  a  speech  made  the  other  day  by  an 
eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  a  noble 
Marquis  insisted  that  the  Government  which  turned  one 
cheek  meekly  to  the  United  States  and  another  meekly  to 
KuBsia,  had  only  a  bold  front  for  a  savage  African  nation. 
With  regard  to  the  savage  African  nation,  I  will  undertake 
to  Bay  that  there  are  not  fifteen  men  in  this  room  more 
anxious  to  avoid  war  with  the  African  nation,  or  who  will 
be  more  disposed  by  all  possible  and  reasonable  pacific  mea- 
sures to  adjust  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  on  that  conti- 
nent, thui  her  Majesty's  Ministere  ate.  The  time  may  oome 
— and  I  trust  before  long — when  Parliament,  acting  on  the 
opinion  of  one  of  its  own  committees,  will  consider  that  it 
will  be  wise  to  withdraw  absolutely  from  that  coast.  Thero 
is  no  slave  trade  there  to  put  an  end  to  now.  Trade  flourishes 
better  where  iiiere  are  no  forts  than  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  The  country  I  am  speaking  of  is  one  in  which 
Eogliah  life  is  scarcely  to  be  maintained,  and  I  believe  the 
interest  and  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  at  some  not  distant 
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period  will  be  beet  conanlted  by  an  entire  withdrawal  from 
that  coast. 

Bat,  as  to  America,  they  talk  of  this  Treaty  of  187a  as  if  it 
were  a  great  bamiliatioD  to  England.  No  I  The  humiliation 
was  not  in  187a ;  it  took  place  between  the  years  1861  and 
i86j.  Many  of  you  met  me  in  the  Town-hall  during  the 
period  that  elapsed  between  the  years  I  have  mentioned,  and 
we  discussed  the  American  question.  If  the  Oovemment  of 
this  conntty  had  treated  the  United  States  with .  what  I 
termed  a  generous  neutrality,  if  the  rich  people  in  this  country 
bad  not  in  the  main  sided  with  the  insurrectionary  planteni 
of  the  South,  if  the  writers  attached  to  many  of  our  most 
important  newspapers  had  dealt  &irly  with  their  kinsmen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  would,  have  been  no  dis- 
pute between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
But  a  dispute  arose ;  and  what  was  it  the  duty  of  the  Govem- 
ment  to  do?  To  let  it  rankle  and  fester  until  it  grew  to 
something  that  was  grievous  to  both  nations,  and  to  the 
world  7  No,  They  took  office  when  the  question  was  manage- 
able. They  trod  in  the  steps  of  a  member  of  the  previous 
Government,  the  present  Lord  Derby,  who  had  been  Foreign 
Secretary;  for  it  was  Iiord  Derby,  and  I  say  it  to  bis  hononr, 
who  first  of  all  admitted  the  propriety  of  wbitrataon  between 
the  United  States  and  England.  Any  one  may  say  t^t  the 
terms  were  not  settled,  and  that  this  Government  conceded 
too  much.  Well,  I  venture  to  say  this — that  twenty  or  fifty 
years  hence,  when  the  pen  of  history  narrates  what  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  this  question,  it  will  say  that  the  treaty, 
the  arbitration,  and  the  conduct  of  Earl  Granville  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  their  colleagues,  added  a  nobler  chapter  to  the 
History  of  England  than  if  they  bad  filled  it  with  the  records 
of  bloody  battles. 

I  have  asked  you  to  look  back  a  little  over  the  time  which 
has  passed  since  the  last  general  election.  It  is  worth  while 
DOW  to  look  forward  a  little  to  the  general  election,  which 
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in  all  pTo1)ability  will  be  upon  us  before  the  next  twelve 
month's.  Now,  when  the  election  of  1868  took  place,  (ire 
years  a^,  there  waa  an  enormous  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Why?  I  presume  it  waa  because  the  liibersl 
party  expected  some  work  to  be  done.  They  required  it  to 
be  done.  The  national  mind  had  risen  to  the  height  of  dis- 
posing of  certain  questions,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
that  work  in  the  main  has  not  been  done,  and  well  done,  too  ? 
I  have  found  fault  with  only  one  measure;  generally  the 
public — I  speak  of  the  Liberal  public — have  found  &ult  with 
only  one  measure.  Of  course,  our  oppooents  found  fault  with 
every  measure.  Sut,  having  come  to  this  point,  that  a 
Ministry  which  you  in  part  elected — for  I  waa  a  member  of 
it — has  been  doing  for  five  years  what  you  asked  it  to  do, 
and  expected  it  to  do,  our  friends  of  the  Opposition  come  to 
you  and  say,  '  You  had  better  discharge  the  workmen  that 
have  been  doing  so  well  for  yon  during  the  last  five  years ; 
and  more  than  that,  you  should  euga^^  the  party  that  has 
for  fi,ve  years  done  nothing  but  obstruct  and  resist  those 
workmen.'  It  may  be  a  question  whether  you  want  anything 
more  to  be  done.  Eveu  if  you  did  not,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  retain  the  servants  that  have  done  so  well.  But  if  you 
want  more  to  be  done,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
necessary  to  retain  those  who  are  willing  to  do  something 
rather  than  t^ose  who  for  five  years  past  have  done  nothing 
but  obstruct. 

Now  shall  I  just  mentiou  two  or  three  things  which  are 
coming  to  the  front?  I  will  not  go  into  fancy  questions, 
theories,  or  speculations,  tbat  we  shall  perhaps  never  have  to 
consider,  but  I  will  take  one  matter  that  must  be  interesting 
to  this  vast  meeting.  We  must  be  some  thousands  here 
present,  and  there  must  be  aome  thousands  amonget  us  who 
had  no  votes  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  ohvioua,  when  the 
borough  franchise  was  brought  down  to  the  householders, 
that  the  county  fntechise  could  not  possibly  remain  where  it 
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waa.  That  le  a  question  that  is  every  day  becoming  nearer. 
How  near  it  is  I  will  not  say,  because  I  am  sot  able  to  say, 
bnt  it  is  a  qnestion  that  is  intimately  connected  with  another 
not  less  important,  and  that  is  the  redistribatioD  of  political 
power.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  would  like  our  friends 
in  the  Opposition  to  have  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  clauses  which  would  determine,  if  Farliar 
ment  should  sanction  it,  the  number  of  members  to  be  given, 
for  instance,  to  the  metropolis,  to  Birmingham,  Mnndiester, 
Glasgow,  and  all  great  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom?  I 
would  rather  have  it  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  true  and  honest  representation  of  the  country. 
I  object  to  the  Opposition  coming  in  to  deal  with  a  matter 
of  this  kind. 

There  is  another  question  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr,  Wright,  I  believe,  referred  to,  which  is  the  question  of 
the  land.  You  know  what  has  happened.  By  great  efforts 
we  were  enabled  to  free  the  produce  of  the  land.  I  know  it 
was  the  opinion  of  my  dear  friend  Cobden  that  the  freedom  of 
the  land  would  be  as  great  a  boon  to  tiie  country  as  was 
the  freedom  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
intensest  interest  to  the  working  classes  of  the  country.  I 
am  delighted — as  I  hope  thousands  and  thousands  who  have 
no  immediate  connexion  with  them  are — I  am  delighted  to 
see  some  movement  and  stir  amongst  the  class  of  agricul- 
tural labourers.  But  do  not  assume  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  organisation,  especially  in  a  scattered  class  as  they  are, 
to  permanently  and  greatly  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  What 
the  agricultural  class  in  this  country  reqnires  is  that  the 
land  shall  be  made  absolutely  free;  that  there  should  be 
steps  by  which  the  best,  the  cleverest,  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  frugal  of  the  agricultural  labourers  should  gradually 
m^e  their  way  to  a  better  and  a  higher  social  level.  That 
can  never  be  with  land  -laws  such  as  we  have — land  laws 
which  tend  everywhere  to  the  forming  great  estates  and 
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great  fanns  which  are  altogether  beyond  the  reach  or  the 
expectation  or  the  dream  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  That 
IB  a  question  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  very  soon. 
Laet  SeEsion  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  preeent  Lord 
Chancellor  with  a  view  to  make  more  easy  and  more  cheap 
the  transfer  of  land — of  course,  I  mean  by  purchase.  Other 
Bills  must  be  introduced  before  long  on  the  question.  The 
question  cannot  sleep,  and  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  land- 
owners themselves  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  it  is  for 
the  ^ricultural  labourers  to  seek  how  they  may  better  their 
poor  and  abject  condition.  There  are  other  laws  which  affect 
land — the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  question  of 
the  preservation  of  game.  That  is  a  matter  which  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  with  some  degree  of  force,  before  long. 
It  seems  to  be  monstrous  that  tenant-formers  should  occupy 
land,  paying  rent  for  it,  and  that  they  should  not  have 
absolute  property  in  all  that  lives  upon  the  soil. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  questions  which  I  must  jnst 
refer  to,  which  have  been  called  workmen's  questions.  For 
instance,  there  is  one  that  was  dealt  with,  or  rather  that 
was  attempted  to  be  dealt  with,  last  Session,  with  regard 
to  the  law  of  conspiracy.  There  is  another  whidi  is  called 
the  Masters  and  Servants  Act.  There  is  another  that  has 
reference  to  what  is  called  molestation.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  Parliament  would  consent,  or  ought  to  consent, 
with  regard  at  least  to  two  of  these  measures,  to  do  every> 
thing  that  has  been  suggested ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
with  regard  to  all  three  of  them,  concession  or  alteration 
may  be  made,  which  would  be  just  to  all  other  classes  of 
the  community,  and  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  reasonable 
and  thoughtful  men  among  the  working  classes. 

Then  I  come  to  the  question  of  expenditure.  The  public, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  during  prosperous  years  have  been  bo 
much  attending  to  their  own  personal  expenditure,  which 
has  greatly  increased,  that  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
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expenditure  of  the  Adminietrfttioii.  Bat  the  questioa  of 
expenditure  is  a  very  eerious  one,  I  have  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
from  the  leader  of  the  Adminifitration,  condemnation  in  the 
strongest  langiia^  of  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
countiy  ;  and  it  is  for  the  most  part,  although  not  altogether, 
in  the  military  expenditure  that  the  extravagance  is  most 
witnessed.  You  will  have  by  and  by  a  Budget.  There  is 
a  Budget  every  year,  and  whilst  we  are  at  peace,  and  acting 
like  a  rational  and  peaceful  nation,  the  Budget  generally, 
on  the  whole,  is  rather  a  pleasant  thing  than  ofJierwise. 
Looking  back  to  the  Budgets  which  we  had  some  years  ago, 
it  may  be  tiiat  the  Budget  of  the  next  Session  may  cause 
interest,  and  I  hope  it  may  cause  pleasure.  I  know  no 
secrets.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I  can  tell  you. 
The  Cabinet  secrets  are  not  made  up  till  November,  and  as 
we  are  yet  only  at  the  22nd  of  October,  of  course  it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  he  able  to  tell  you  anything,  how- 
ever much  I  might  wish  to  do  so.  But  this  we  all  know, 
that  there  are  two  questions  which  interest  people  when 
they  speak  about  the  Budget,  and  the  surplus,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  taxation.  Some  feel  very  sore  about  the 
question  of  the  income  tax.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  It  is 
most  unequal,  and  it  tempts  men  to  great  dishonesty.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  a  free  breakfast  table— tea,  sugar, 
and  coSee.  Well,  there  is  abundant  room  here  for  the  most 
enterprising  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  he  has  a  surplus, 
to  gratify  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  I  am 
in  favour  of  leaving  these  matters  in  the  hands— I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  the  present  Government,  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
— iu  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  of  a  Liberal  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  certain  questions  about  which 
some  men  are  interesting  themselves.  I  agree  with  one 
of  the  greatest  men  England  or  the  world  has  ever  produced^ 
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wheD  lie  eaid, '  To  know  that  which  before  us  lies  in  daily 
life  ia  the  prime  wiedotD/  and  therefore  I  pi'efer  to  deal  with 
the  qaestions  which  are  in  the  front,  which  are  coming  near 
to  JIB,  which  the  pnblio  mind  ia  thinking  of,  and  discussing, 
and  settling,  because  the  public  mind  often  settles  these 
questions  before  they  are  discussed  and  settled  by  Parliament. 
I  prefer  to  deal  with  the  practical  questions  that  are  before 
us  rather  than  to  run  into  speculations  on  some  gTave  ques- 
tions which  must  Wfut  their  own  time,  their  own  time  not 
being  certainly  the  present.  I  say  then,  looking  at  the 
past,  whom  shall  we  trust?  I  am  not  about  to  compare 
rival  Ministers.  I  shall  certunly  not  compare  the  First 
Minister,  the  leader  of  the  present  Administration,  with  the 
writer  of  the  Bath  letter.  I  would  rather  compare  parties 
than  rival  Ministers.  Suppose,  now,  next  year,  when  we 
have  a  general  election,  the  result  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  to  continue  a  targe  majority  of  the 
Liberal  party,  what  will  be  the  result?  During  the  cur- 
rency of  the  coming  Parliament  another  chapter  of  great 
and  noble  measures  will  be  added  to  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  the  time.  Our  policy  is  known — not  every  par- 
ticular measure,  not  every  particular  clause,  but  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party  is  known.  It  is  before  the  public; 
it  is  not  concealed;  it  is  no  mystery.  But  what  is  the 
policy  of  the  Opposition?  We  were  told  the  other  day 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  'in  a  state  of  strict 
seclusion,'  and,  but  for  that  strange  and  unfortunate  episto- 
lary outburst  we  should  have  had  no  idea  of  the  desperate 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  has  been.  But  still,  if  we  ask 
for  the  policy  of  the  Opposition,  all  is  impenetrably  dark, 
and  all  that  we  know  is  that  nothing  can  he  known.  I 
beg  pardon,  though ;  I  am  wrong  in  that.  We  know  that 
according  to  the  Opposition  all  the  doings  of  the  past  Sve 
years,  and  if  you  like  of  all  the  past  forty  years,  are  evil ; 
but,  as  to  the  future,  you  will  see  when  it  comes. 
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But  let  me  tell  yon  this — that  the  great  stateBmanship 
which  conaiats  in  silence  and  secrecy  is  not  original — it  is 
a  mere  copy.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago— I  recollect  the 
time  veiy  well — there  was  a  great  fever  and  mania  of  apeca- 
latioD,  and  men  went  into  every  thing — they  generally 
came  out  with  nothing.  I  recollect  quite  well  the  adver- 
tasement  of  a  Great  Sunflower  Company,  and  if  anybody 
had  proposed  so  onmibstantial  a  speculation  as  the  equinoctial 
line,  people  would  have  taken  sbares  in  that.  Now  at  that 
time  there  was  a  veiy  ingeoioiis  fellow ;  if  I  could  remember 
his  name  I  would  try  to  immortalise  him.  He  was  a  very 
ingenious  fellow,  and  he  pat  out  a  prospeotue.  He  was  what 
they  call  the  'promoter'  of  a  great  company,  which  was  to 
have  a  large  capital,  and  a  great  number  of  shares,  and  great 
profits.  All  this  was  to  work  a  great  invention — eveiytbing 
was  great  about  it,  but  what  it  was  was  a  great  secret; 
indeed  it  was  so  profound  a  secret  that  until  all  the  money 
was  paid  in  nobody  was  to  know  what  it  was.  Now  that  is 
the  Conservative  policy  at  this  moment.  They  have  a  policy 
which  they  oSer  for  the  coming  election,  but  it  is  a  profound 
secret.  When  you  have  all  g^ven  your  votes  and  returned 
a  Conservative  majority,  peihaps  they  will  tell  you  what  it  is. 
I  mentioned  forty  years,  Lord  Salisbury  referred  to  those 
forty  years  in  his  speech.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  one 
of  our  Conservative  friends  to  get  over  such  forty  years  as 
we  have  had  in  this  country ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  Liberal  party  has  been  in  power ;  for  when  it  was 
not  in  office  it  was  in  power.  Sir  Robert  Feel  came  into 
office  in  the  year  1841,  and  left  office  in  the  year  1846, 
and  his  renown,  the  reverence  which  we  pay  bis  memory, 
all  that  which  his  family  now  hold  dear,  he  purchased  by 
wisely  doing  tJiat  which  the  Anti-Com  Law  League  for  so 
many  years  had  advocated.  The  other  day  when  the  Earl 
of  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  in  office,  what  did  they  do 
hut  pass  the  very  measure  which  you  and  I  had  discussed 
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over  and  over  again  in  yonr  Town  Hall  7  Therefore,  as 
regards  the  forty  years  that  the  Liberal  party  have  been 
in  power,  and  have  ruled  in  this  country,  I  am  entitled  to 
claim  for  them  the  merit  and  glory  of  the  administratioa 
and  legislation  of  that  remarkable  period.  The  changes  have 
been  great,  I  admit,  but  the  improvementa  have  been  as 
great  as  the  changes.  Look  what  a  growth  of  content 
there  has  been  throughout  the  country ;  look  what  a  growth 
of  peace  there  haa  been,  and  of  national  prosperity  and  com- 
fort among  every  class.  If  I  could  take  all  the  men  here 
with  grey  heads,  or  all  the  men  who  have  passed  over  sixty 
years  of  age — and  they  are  not  a  few — and  were  to  ask  them 
to  tell  ua  what  was  the  stat«  of  things  when  they  were 
twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  they  would  be  able  to  show  that 
this  country  has  gone  through  a  beneficent  revolution  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes.  I  believe  all  that  has  come  from  the  long  period 
of  peace  and  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country  by  the  Liberal  party. 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  anecdote  about  this,  and  one  which  I 
think  will  interest  you.  I  have  been  reading  lately  a  great 
number  of  letters  which  were  addressed  to  me  by  my  dear 
friend  Mr.  Cobden  during  our  long  friendship,  and  I  have  read 
also  a  journal  consiBting  of  memoranda  narrating  what  took 
place  in  Paris,  when  he  was  there  negotiating  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France.  He  had  to  try  to  persuade  the  Emperor 
Kapoleon  to  follow  the  example  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  import  duties,  and  the  establishment  of 
something  like  freedom  of  trade.  He  told  the  Emperor  how 
great  the  bene6tg  had  been  of  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  how  great  was  the  regard  and  reverence  felt  for  Sir 
Bobert  Peel.  The  Emperor  said  that  he  should  be  charmed 
and  flattered  if  he  could  think  it  possible  that  he  could  do 
things  of  a  kind  which  would  be  so  good  for  his  country. 
'  But,'  he  added, '  it  is  very  difficult  in  France.    In  England 
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^on  make  reforms,  in  fVance  we  make  TflTolatioiie.'  Now, 
obBerre,  the  Emperor  was  a  man  who  had  lived  in  this  countiy 
for  years  ;  he  had  watched  the  working  of  pnblic  opinion  and 
of  oar  institutions  from  the  retirement  of  his  exile,  and  after- 
wards for  nearly  twenty  years  he  ohserved  them  from  the  lofty 
stage  of  the  Imperial  throne ;  and  that  was  his  judgment ; 
that  was  the  statement  which  he  made  to  one  of  the  foremost 
Englishmen,  representing  mach  of  English  opinion,  sent  by 
the  English  Government  to  negotiate  with  him  the  great 
Treaty  of  Commerce.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
thooghtful  statesman  in  any  civilized  conntiy  in  the  world 
who  would  not  join  with  the  Emperor  in  expressing  his 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  this  country, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  have  worked  out  such  substantial 
reforms  in  their  legislation,  and  oar  own  experience  brings  us 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

Those  men  are  in  error  who  tell  you  that  nothing  has  been 
done,  and  that  all  remains  to  be  done ;  those  men  are  not  less 
in  error  who  tell  yon  that  what  has  been  done  is  evil,  and  that 
it  is  evil  to  do  anything  more.  What  you  should  do  \6  to  act 
upon  the  principles  and  the  rules  of  past  years,  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  &vour  of  questions  which  the  public  has  thoroughly 
discussed,  which  it  thoroughly  comprehends,  and  which  Parlia- 
ment can  honestly  and  conscientiously  put  into  law.  For  my 
part,  looking  back  over  these  forty  years,  I  feel  some  little 
sense  of  content.  But  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  lessen — ■ 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  adds  to  and  strengthens  my  hope  for 
the  fiiture.  The  history  of  the  last  forty  years  of  this  countiy, 
judged  fairly — I  speak  of  its  legislation — is  mainly  a  history 
of  the  conqaests  of  freedom.  It  will  be  a  grand  volume  that 
tells  the  stoty,  and  yoor  name  and  mine,  if  I  mistake  not,  will 
be  foand  in  some  of  its  pages.  For  me,  the  final  chapter  is 
now  writing.  It  may  be  already  written ;  but  for  yoa,  this 
great  constituency,  you  have  a  perpetual  youth  and  a  perpetual 
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future.  I  prey  Heaven  that  Id  the  years  to  come,  when  my 
voice  U  hushed,  you  may  be  granted  strength,  and  moderation, 
and  wisdom  to  influence  the  coancils  of  your  country  by 
righteous  means,  for  none  other  than  noble  and  righteous 
ends. 
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BEttMINGHAM,  JANUAUT  31,  1874. 

[At  the  Oenenl  IHectioii  of  1874,  Uenn.  Bright,  Dixon,  and  UiinU  wen 
returned  nnoppoaed.  lliete  had  been  uime  talk  of  bringing  forward  a 
'working  man  repreaentative,'  but  the  project,  if  it  had  been  asrimuly 
entertuned,  collapied,  and  the  propoeed  candidate  went  awa;  to  Sheffield  to 
aaaiit  in  the  candidatoie  of  Mr.  Chamberlun,  who  iDbaeqiientlj  took 
Hr.  Dixon's  place  in  tlw  repreictitstiao  of  Birmingham.] 

It  is  a  little  over  three  months  ranee  I  had  the  pleaenre  of 
meeting  you,  on  which  occaraon  ^u  renewed  tlie  expressioQ  of 
yonr  confidence  in  me  as  one  of  your  Parliamentary  represen- 
tativefl.  Since  then,  entirely  tmexpected  by  me  at  that  time, 
aa  by  yon,  there  has  occnrred  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
unforeseen  and  most  sudden.  With  regard  to  its  causes,  I  may 
tell  yon  &ankly  and  honestly  that  those  caoses  are  set  forth 
most  clearly  in  the  address  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  his  late 
constituents ;  and  when  you  have  read  that,  yon  know  as 
much  about  it  as  is  necessary  for  you  to  know — and  more,  aa 
much  as  can  be  known,  and  as  mnch  as  I  know.  But  sudden 
and  unexpected  as  the  dissolntion  was,  it  did  not  find  Birming- 
ham anprepared,  and  if  there  be  reaction  anywhere,  apparently 
the  infectioa  has  not  spread  to  this  great  central  city  of  the 
country.  You  are  not  prepared  to  turn  your  backs  upon  the 
policy  of  the  last  five  years.  You  are  not  prepared  to  with- 
draw yonr  confidence  from  those  who  have  been  your  represen- 
tatives during  that  period,   although,  unfortunately,  I  have 
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been  able  to  render  yon  email  eerrice  during  that  time.  And 
as  yon  stand  by  the  grave  of  the  dead  FarliameDt,  I  am  sure, 
whether  yon  speak  its  fiineral  oration  or  you  write  its  epitaph, 
you  will  be  willing  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
of  the  Parliaments  whose  doinge  have  made  the  story  of  English 
history  during  many  centuries  past.  But  our  opponents — if 
it  were  not  so  they  would  not  be  our  opponents— do  not  agree 
with  us ;  but  they  are  an  unhappy  party.  Whether  in  or  ont, 
they  seem  to  me  alike  nnfortiunate.  I  have  watched  their 
agonies  for  thirty  years.  During  that  time,  according  to 
them,  the  Constitution  has  received  some  scores  of  serious 
wounds,  and  several  of  those  wounds,  though  it  is  curious  to 
Bay  80,  have  been  pronounced  fatal.  Tbey  say  that  we — ^that 
is,  t^e  Liberal  party — ^have  disturbed  classes  and  interests 
nnnecesBarily,  that  we  have  harassed  almost  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  have  made  ourselves  very  unpopular  thereby.  Without 
doubt,  if  they  had  been  in  the  Wilderness,  they  would  have 
condemned  the  Ten  Commandments  as  a  harassing  piece  of 
legislation,  though  it  does  happen  that  we  have  the  evidence 
of  mora  than  thirty  centuries  to  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of 
those  Commandments,  Well,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
that  we  have  disturbed  a  good  many  classes  and  a  good  many 
interast^,  but  then,  in  pleading  that,  I  offer  as  the  justification 
that  in  no  mngle  case  have  we  injured  a  class  or  interest,  and 
in  every  case  we  have  greatly  benefited  the  country. 

We  seem  to  have  had  lately  a  new  period  marked  out  for 
UB — the  period  of  forty  years.  Lord  Grey  was  a  great 
minister,  who  began  the  process  of  disturbance — I  speak  of 
disturbance  under  the  Liberal  party.  He,  as  yon  know, 
greatly  disturbed  the  borough-mongere.  I  recollect  reading 
the  account  of  Lord  John  Russell's  famous  speech  in  intro- 
ducing the  Beform  Bill,  and  some  member — I  forget  now  his 
name,  but  I  think  he  was  not  much  of  a  borough-monger,  if 
at  all — BEud,  as  he  heard  the  speech  and  the  gradual  explana- 
tion of  that  great  measure,  his  hair  stood  on  end.     And  what 
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must  have  been  its  eflect  I  kDow  not  upon  that  rich  b&uker  at 
Leeds,  of  whom,  I  thiuk,  I  have  once  before  spoken  to  you, 
who  Eaid  that  if  the  members  for  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  or 
any  two  of  them,  were  transferred  to  Leeds  he  should  dread 
the  tumult  of  Ijeeds  elections,  and  he  should  think  it  necessary 
to  remove  his  bank,  with  his  gold  and  silver,  to  some  quiet 
town  like  Fomfret.  But  then  the  result  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  borough -mongers  was  this — that  the  country  was  saved 
from  anarchy  and  civil  war,  and  that  the  passing  of  that  great 
measure  made  the  growth  of  the  tree  of  freedom  in  this 
country  certain  and  perpetual.  And  not  long  after,  we  dis- 
turbed another  comfortable  set  of  people.  I  mean  those  who 
in  that  day  were  called  the  '  old  corporators ' — the  men  who 
were  the  officials  of  the  corrupt  and  unreformed  Corporations 
of  the  country.  These  persons  were  busy  mostly  in  all  kinds 
of  jobbery  for  their  own  interests  with  the  funds  of  the  Cor- 
porations. I  am  told  that  in  one  t^wn  not  far  from  here, 
the  Corporation  regularly  sold  the  seats  in  Parliament,  and 
applied  the  money,  under  an  economical  and  in  some  respects  a 
judicious  plan,  to  the  improvement  of  the  town.  What  would 
you  think  if  the  Corporation  put  up  the  tliree  seats  for 
Birmingham  in  the  market — in  the  political  market — offered 
some  of  those  great  contractors,  Australian  merchants,  and 
great  landed  proprietors,  permanent  seats  in  Parliament,  as 
members  for  Birmingham,  if  they  would  give  you  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  and  then  you  were  to  apply 
that  money  to  some  purposes  of  Birmingham  improvement? 
Well,  that  was  what  was  done,  I  am  told,  in  a  borough  not  far 
from  this  town.  But  after  the  Reform  Bill — the  Corporation 
Befonn  Bill — was  passed,  a  new  state  of  things  arose,  and  we 
have  bad  since  then,  I  think  everybody  must  admit — taking 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
our  population-~we  have  had  in  all  our  great  boroughs  a  very 
admirable  system  of  local  and  municipal  government. 

But  the  reformed  Parliament  went  on  with  these  disturb- 
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aocee.  The  people  of  England  heard  the  wail  of  anguish 
from  the  Weet  Indian  colonies ;  every  breeze  from  the  west 
brought  with  it  the  sound  of  the  torture  and  the  sufferings 
of  near  a  million  of  the  population.  And  the  Liberal  party — 
for  it  was  they  who  did  it — they  not  only  beard  tbis,  but 
they  resolved  to  abate  the  evil,  and  they  did  it  in  a  manner 
by  which  they  offered  what  I  will  call  lavish  justice  and 
consideration  to  the  planters,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
extended  perfect  and  complete  mercy  to  the  slave.  And 
by  and  by  tbere  came  up  another  great  question.  Fiuling 
harvests,  and  foiling  trade,  and  a  saffering  people,  created 
a  combination  to  abolish  the  hated  system  of  Protection. 
Trade  was  strangled,  the  poor  were  etricken  with  famine. 
And  then  we  disturbed  lords,  and  dokes,  and  squires,  and 
fanners,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  a  few  clergymen,  who 
were  distressed  and  harassed  to  an  alarming  extent.  One 
duke,  if  I  recollect  aright,  said  that  the  country  would  not 
be  worth  living  in,  and  that  they  should  go  abroad.  But  a 
Sussex  peasant,  not  a  distant  neighbour,  I  suspect,  of  the 
duke,  asked,  '  They  bean't  going  to  take  the  land  wi'  'em,  be 
they?'  And  the  duke,  as  you  know,  did  not  go  abroad.  He 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  as  much  attached  as  ever  to 
his  ancestral  acres ;  and  now,  doubtless,  he  sleeps  tranquilly 
in  that  small  portion  of  his  vast  estates  which  is  enough 
finally  for  the  great  duke  or  for  the  peasant.  Well,  but  the 
dukes  were  not  all.  The  formers  thonght  they  were  injured, 
and  Mr.  Chowter— yon  recollect  Mr.  Chowler — said  they  had 
more  horses  than  anybody  else,  and  knew  how  to  ride  'em, 
and  they  wonid  rather  ride  down  npon  Manchester  than  upon 
Paris;  but  fortunately  for  that  industrious,  un  walled,  and  unde- 
fended  town,  Mr.  Chowler  relented,  and  Manchester  was  spared. 
But  five-and-twenty  years  have  passed  since  that  disturb- 
ance, and  the  harassing  of  these  great  events,  and  where  are 
we  now?  Every  duke,  and  lord,  and  squire,  and  parson, 
and  peasant,  and  manufacturer,  and   merchant,  and  artisan. 
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Bnd  labourer,  and  miner,  and  man  and  woman  of  eveiy  class 
in  this  conntry,  is  happier  and  more  content  by  the  distarb- 
ance.  Out  of  the  five-and-tventy  years  that  are  past,  I 
suppose  the  whole  food  of  the  people  of  this  country  for 
about  t«n  years  has  been  imported  from  abroad.  Trade  has 
extended  to  fourfold  its  then  amount,  work  is  far  more  plen- 
tiful and  more  steady,  as  you  all  know:  wages  are  from 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  higher  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  &rm  labourer — a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Beview  not  long 
ago  said  that  if  the  farm  labourer  is  a  son  of  agriculture,  he 
is  a  disinherited  child — ^the  farm  labourer^  abject  and  suffer- 
ing, and  Delected,  is  now  finding  that  the  beneficent  shower 
is  even  desc«iding  upon  him.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  claiming  from  Parliament 
compensation  for  the  land  for  the  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws;  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  would  rest  his  whole 
case  upon  the  condition,  that  is  upon  the  future  condition,  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  Well,  I  met  about  a  year  ago  a 
man  doing  some  work  for  my  firm  under  a  contractor;  he 
was  looking  rather  weakly  and  ill,  and  I  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  asked  him  where  he  came  from.  He 
said  he  was  just  recovering  from  an  illness  of  many  weeks ; 
that  he  had  only  just  returned  to  his  work ;  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Disraeli's  own 
county.  He  said  that  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  that  was  about 
thirty  years  ago,  his  father  went  to  work  regularly  for  the 
wages  of  7«.  a  week ;  and  he  said  further,  that  '  When  I  left 
Buckinghamshire  wages  had  got  up  to  ii». -,  and,'  he  says, 
'  I  have  heard  lately  that  they  are  at  14^.'  Therefore,  X  say 
that  the  disturbance  that  set  free  the  industry  of  this  conntry, 
which  doubled  the  wages  of  the  humble  labourer,  amongst 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  moves  when  he  is  at  his  country  home- 
that  this  disturbance  is  not  to  be  condemned,  but  is  one  of 
those  great  things  for  which  we  may  take  credit,  and  iu  which 
we  may  glory. 
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Now,  if  there  was  nobody  to  apeak  bnt  myself,  aod  I  were 
able  to  do  it,  I  migbt  go  through  I  know  not  how  many 
cases  of  the  eame  kind.  One  or  two  I  will  refer  to.  Take 
the  case  of  the  shipping  interest  for  example.  The  great 
shipowners  were  terrified  because  the  Navigation  Laws  were 
to  be  repealed,  and  it  was  said  that  yonr  mercantile  navy 
would  rot  in  your  harbours,  and  your  imperial  navy  would 
have  no  support.  What  happened?  Bnt  that  was  not  all 
that  was  said.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  once  before  tell 
yon  of  the  observation  of  a  sailor  to  me  upon  this  subject. 
He  had  come  down  with  two  or  three  hundred  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  bring  a  petition  to  the  House  praying  them 
not  to  abolish  the  Navigation  Laws.  I  walked  up  Parlia- 
ment Street  with  this  procession,  and  I  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  one  of  these  simple-minded  sailors.  I  asked  him 
what  he  had  been  about,  and  he  said  he  bad  been  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  they  had  taken  a  veiy  great  petition 
against  the  repeal  of  these  Navigation  Laws.  I  said  to  him, 
'What  harm  will  it  do  you?'  and  he  said  '  I  do  not  know 
much  about  it  myself,  but  tbey  tell  ns  that  if  the  Navigation 
Laws  arc  repealed,  we  shall  all  of  us  never  get  nothing  to 
eat  again  but  black  bread,  like  them  Norwegians.'  That 
was  the  absurdity  which — I  will  not  mention  names — ship- 
owners and  active  men  of  that  agitation,  taught  these  poor 
sailors,  who  really,  as  you  know,  knew  nothing  about  it. 
But  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and 
the  establishment  of  free  trade,  has  been  a  prosperity  abso- 
lutely unconceived  before  by  the  shipping  interests,  in  the 
vastness  of  your  mercantile  marine,  in  the  magnificence  of 
yonr  ships.  Now,  there  is  not  a  sea,  there  is  not  a  hay,  there 
is  not  a  harbour,  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  watery  surface  of 
the  globe  in  which  your  m^^ifioent  merchant  ships  are  not 
sailing.  And  no  donbt  the  shipping  interest  would  be  very 
sorry  to  go  back  to  the  system  which  we  attacked,  and  which 
they  upheld. 
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Tbere  is  one  point  to  which  I  mast  ask  the  working  mCQ 
to  paj^  particular  attention,  and  it  ia  the  newspaper  press. 
The  newspaper  press  thirty  years  ago  was  strangled  by  taxes. 
They  dnrst  not  do  as  they  do  in  Paris — they  darst  not  take 
up  newspaper  editors  and  suppress  newspapers  from  day  to 
day,  as  they  pleased ;  but  th^  put  taxes  on  ^which  strangled 
the  newspapers,'  and  only  dear  newspapers  could  exist.  The 
paper  itself  had  a  tax  upon  it — ^the  Excise  tax — ^nearly  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  paper.  It  had  a  stamp  at  one  comer 
absolutely  exceeding  the  valae  of  the  paper.  And  then, 
every  advertisement  at  that  time,  although  it  was  only  a 
line—'  Wanted,  a  Gardener ;  enquire  so  and  so ' — bore  a  tax 
of  eighteenpence,  which  is  three  times  as  much  as  you  now 
pay  the  newspaper  for  the  advertisement  itself.  And  thus 
the  newspapers  were  to  a  large  extent  strangled  and  de- 
stroyed— they  conid  not  come  into  existence,  in  fact.  Now, 
yon  will  bear  in  mind,  those  of  you  who  recollect  what  took 
place,  the  first  tax  that  came  off  was  the  advertisement  daty ; 
the  next  that  came  off  was  the  stamp,  and  the  last  was  the 
^cise  upon  paper.  All  the  prosperous — not  all,  but  many 
of  the  prosperous  papers  of  the  country,  were  very  much  dis- 
turbed and  harassed;  they  were  a  harassed  interest.  The 
Timet  grieved  dreadfully  about  it.  What  a  foolish  business 
it  was  when  Lord  Derby — the  late  Lord  Derby — I  think, 
the  most  passionate  and  ignorant  of  political  leaders — brought 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  passed  it 
in  the  Hoase  of  Commons.  Surely,  if  there  were  a  class  of 
persons  in  this  kingdom  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  give 
a  true  knowledge  of  facts  and  some  kind  of  decent  political 
education,  it  was  the  Tory  party.  And  they,  apparently — 
if  I  may  nse  a  Miltonio  phrase — ■'  unconscious  of  their  own 
disfigurement,'  and  of  their  own  ignorance,  actually  rejected 
the  means  which  we  offered  them  of  getting  this  great  teach- 
ing machinery  for  their  benefit. 
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One  more  little  thing — a  small  thing  now  it  hae  passed. 
For  thirty  years  in  the  Honse  of  Commone  men  contested 
the  qnestioQ  of  the  Chnreb  rate.  What  did  the  clergy  say — 
not  all,  but  a  great  many — but  what  did  their  friends  in  the 
Honee  of  Commons  say  ?  If  yon  abolish  the  Church  rate, 
if  yoa  do  not  take  from  the  Independentsj  the  Wesleyane, 
the  Baptists,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  small  sums  to  keep 
up  the  churches,  the  churches  will  go  to  decay.  It  was  a 
scandalous  imputation  upon  Churchmen.  But  what  happened  ? 
A  clergyman,  speaking  to  me  this  very  week  about  it,  said, 
'  I  heliere  there  is  not  anybody  in  the  kingdom  who  is  any 
worse  for  the  abolition  of  Church  rates,  nor  is  there  any 
single  church  in  the  kingdom,  I  believe,  that  is  more  allowed 
to  go  into  decay  than  before  Church  rates  were  abolbhed.' 
We  harassed  those  persons  a  great  deal  at  the  time,  hut  it 
was  for  the  public  good,  and  it  was  for  their  good,  and' every- 
body feels  in  every  parish  that  there  is  greater  harmony, 
more  of  that  which  the  Christian  religion  teaches,  than  there 
was  while  that  impost  was  continued.  And  now,  passing 
only  to  within  the  last  Parliament,  to  that  question  of  the 
Irish  Church — I  am  quite  aware— I  know  it  is  tme-^-tiiat 
many  good  men  were  disturbed  and  harassed  by  the  course 
which  Parliament  felt  it  its  duty  to  take,  I  met  in  Irelandj 
before  the  passing  of  that  Bill,  and  just  about  the  time  when 
the  resolutions  were  agreed  to  in  the  preceding  I^rliament 
in  &ivour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church — ^I  met  with  a 
clergyman  in  Ireland,  of  the  Established  Church,  to  whom 
I  was  talking  upon  this  subject.  He  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed and  very  anxious.  I  had  great  sympathy  with  him, 
for  he  spoke  on  the  subject  in  a  voice  tremulons  with  emotion, 
and  he  gave  me  this  answer — and  it  was  a  sort  of  consolation 
to  him.  He  said,  '  I  fear  this  great  trial  is  come  upon  us 
because  of  our  nn&ithfulness  to  our  Divine  Master.'  Well, 
my  own  impression  is,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  measure  which 
passed    a    House   of   Legislature  conformable — undoubtedly 
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comfonnable — to  tiie  precepts  of  that  revelation  which  his 
Divine  Maet«r  has  left  us,  it  was  the  removal  of  the  political 
institution  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Established  Chnich 
.  of  Ireland,  What  has  followed?  "We  have  seen  this — that 
that  Church  is  endeavouring. gradually,  and,  I  trust,  snccess- 
ftilly,  to  purify  itself  for  the  work  that  is  before  it;  and 
verily  the  fields  are  white  nnto  the  harvest,  and  I  trust  that 
within  its  folds  the  labourers  may  not  be  few. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  last  of  those  measures — ^the  Irish 
I^nd  Act.  The  result  has  been,  as  fiu-  as  we  know,  that  no 
landlord  is  iiynred,  that  the  value  of  land  has  not  &llen,  that 
all  property  in  Ireland  is  more  secure,  and  that  agisriaa  crime 
and  outrage,  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  have  almost 
ceased. 

There  is  one  other  interest,  and  it  is  evidently  that  which 
has  been  cbieSy  referred  to  in  such  sympathetic  terms,  that 
we  are  siud  to  have  harassed,  that  is  the  pubUcan  interest. 
Now,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Iiicensing  Act  was  not 
an  Act  of  any  particular  party.  It  was  incessantly  urged 
upon  the  Government  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  it  was  scpported  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  it  was  a  general  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which 
no  party  triumphed  over  any  other.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  amongst  the  class  of  publicans  there  is  what  there  is  in 
almost  every  other  class,  I  am  sony  to  say — that  which  I 
have  termed  a  residuum.  There  are  amongst  the  great  body 
of  the  publicans  some  men  who  are  low  in  circumstances  and 
who  are  low  in  character,  and  to  whom  any  legislation,  how- 
ever necessary,  that  tends  to  sobriety  and  good  order  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  hateful.  There  is  a  larger,  a  much 
larger  class,  I  believe,  to  whom  reasonable  legislation  in  this 
direction  is  not  only  not  hateful,  but  to  some  of  them,  I 
think,  it  must  even  be  welcome.  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
the  respectable  publicans  in  this  country,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  wish  that  their  houses  should  be  kept  open  till 
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midnight.  I  believe  that  an^  measure,  aay  reasonable 
measure,  as  reasonable  men  would  judge  in  regard  to  this 
trade,  if  it  were  advantageous  to  the  public  at  large,  would  he 
still  more  full  of  bleBsing  to  the  iamilies  of  the  publicans 
themselrea.  But  Parliament  is  not  desirous,  is  not  likely, 
nor  b  the  Liberal  party,  nor  is  the  present  GoTemment,  to 
deal  unjustly  or  harshly  with  any  body  of  men ;  and  I  beg  to 
express  my  opinion — the  pnblicans  may  not  take  it  to  be 
worth  much,  but  still  I  give  it — ^that  they  are  not  wise, 
even  for  their  own  interests,  if  they  should  say  to  the  great 
Liberal  party,  triumphing  in  the  past,  destined  to  triumph  in 
the  fiitnre,  '  We  deem  you  our  natural  enemy,  and  in  all 
election  cont«8ts  you  shall  feel  the  strength  of  our  resentment.' 
I  have  shown  you,  I  think,  that  if  we  have  made  disturb- 
ances, if  we  have  made  men  anxious,  if  we  have  harassed  class 
or  trade,  trades  have  not  suffered,  and  the  good  of  all  the 
people  has  in  reality  been  consulted.  But  what  happens 
with  this  unhappy  party  when  they  are  in  and  we  are  out? 
They  came  in  in  1841,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  a  majority 
of  90;  and  in  1846  they  repealed  the  Com  Laws — not  the 
whole  party,  but  100  of  them,  with  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  his 
colleagues  joining  the  Liberals,  to  do  that  great  act  of  justice. 
They  went  into  Parliament  pledged  to  the  lips  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Protection.  Those  poor  Fantfies,  about  whom 
we  are  reading,  who  swear  great  oaths  by  the  blue  coat 
of  General  Macarthy,  buttons  and  all — even  they  do  not 
make  more  dreadful  tows  than  did  the  Conservative  members 
to  support  the  Com  Laws  for  ever.  And  yet  within  five 
years  under  their  great  leader  and  accomplished  and  able 
statesman,  now  of  historic  greatness  and  renown,  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  ronnd  and  do  the  very  thing  which  we 
advocated,  and  which  they  had  almost  sworn  never  to  do. 
And  then,  in  1866 — that  is  only  the  other  day — ^yon  recollect 
what  they  did ;  they  said  that  the  hill  introduced  by  Lord 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  extension  of  the  borough 
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franchifle  to  "jl.,  and  the  lowering  of  the  county  francbise 
to  12I.  or  14/. — T  forget  which — was  a  measure  of  a  most 
desperate  and  democratic  tendency,  and  that  it  would  give  to 
the  working  men  the  control  over  all  the  elections,  and  they 
would  he  masters  of  the  Parliament.  Well,  having  by  these 
aliments  and  many  others  equally  stupid — having  destroyed 
the  bill  and  got  rid  of  the  Government,  they  came  into  office, 
and  in  the  very  next  year,  in  the  very  next  session,  whilst 
three-fourths  of  the  House  were  gone  to  dinner,  the  leader  of 
the  House  at  that  time,  who  now  telle  us  we  are  harassing 
everybody,  consented  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
every  householder  in  the  boroughs,  leading  necessarily  to 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  bouseholden  in  the  counties 
— and  leading  necessarily  too  to  other  things,  some  of  which 
are  dim  and  indistinct  at  present,  and  which  I  need  not 
attempt  to  describe.  IF  these  men  are  in  office  yon  see 
what  they  do — if  they  are  oat  of  office  they  employ  their 
time  with  unfriendly  criticisms  of  what  we  do.  And  when 
we  have  done  anything,  the  public  generally  Jind  it  so  good 
that  they  never  for  a  single  moment  dream  of  undoing  it. 
Progress,  therefore,  in  this  countiy,  with  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion and  freedom  of  the  press — progress  is  inevitable,  and 
progress  is  disturbance.  But  the  question  is,  if  you  go  back 
to  1850,  and  review  the  period  to  1874,  what  do  yon  find, 
and  what  conclusion  do  you  come  to?  It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  young  men  are  often  least  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  our  country  which  is  nearest  oar  o;wn  times.  It 
is  not  written  ia  the  histories  that  were  read  at  school,  and 
most  people  are  not  old  enough,  as  I  am  old  enough,  to 
remember  almost  every  political  fact  since  the  great  Reform 
Sill  of  1832.  I  wish  young  men  woald  read  some  history 
of  this  period,  A  neighbour  and  friend  of  mine,  an  intel- 
ligent and  accomplished  clei^yman — Mr.  Molesworth— has 
published  a  work,  being  a  political  history  of  England  from 
the  year  1830— that   is,  from  the  first  Reform  Bill,   until 
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within  the  last  two  or  three  years — a  book  honestly  written^ 
in  which  facte  are  plainly  and,  I  believe,  truly  stated,  and 
a  work  which  would  give  great  information  to  all  the 
young  men  of  the  country,  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  read  it. 

For  tlie  changes  which  have  taken  place  the  Liberal  party 
is  reeponsible ;  and  if  we  have  to  bear  the  responsibility,  if  the 
changes  are  good,  we  shall  have  the  credit  and  the  glory.  I 
would  appeal  to  any  man  who  is  not  incurably  prejudiced  or 
hopeleealy  ignorant  as  to  this  bet,  whether  England  at  this 
moment  is  not  a  country  immeasurably  better  to  live  in  than 
it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Look  at  her  commerce  and 
ber  industry  ;  look  at  her  wealth ;  look  at  the  wages  of  her 
people ;  look  at  the  progress  of  edacation ;  look  at  the  greater 
security  in  the  country ;  look  at  the  comfort  there  is  spread 
amongst  the  people,  with  largely  diminished  crime,  and  with 
largely  diminished  pauperism.  And  we  must  ascribe  this 
in  large  measure  to  the  course  of  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  1^  the  Parliament,  and  which  has  been  indicated 
and  controlled  mainly  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
by  the  Liberal  party.  Another  question  is — What  is 
to  be  our  policy  now  ?  Yon  have  determined  what  it  shall 
be  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  For  yon  have  set  the  seal  of 
your  approval  to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  your  repre- 
sentatives ;  they  have  come  down  to  you  again,  end  yoa 
have  again  expressed  your  approval  and  given  your  sanc- 
tion to  their  conduct.  We  shall  consent  to,  and  we  most 
endeavour  to  make  such  chauges  as  the  public  interest  and 
tie  public  judgment  require — not  changes  for  the  mere  rest- 
less love  of  change,  but  changes  which  are  indicated  by 
reflection  and  experience.  Our  progress  so  far,  I  believe,  has 
been  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  strictly  and  truly 
Conservative.  Henceforth  let  us  proceed  upon  the  same 
rules,  with  the  same  wisdom,  to  equally  beneficent  ends. 
•I  have  to  thank  you  for  this  expression  to  me  of  the  renewal 
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of  7011T  confidence.  For  some  years  I  have  done  little  but 
look  on.  There  hare  been  errors  which  I  have  disapproved 
and  have  condemned ;  but,  if  the  Government  has  made  errors 
-^nd  no  Government  has  lasted  for  five  years  that  has  not — 
I  say  that,  looking  on  it  with  impartiality,  its  virtues  amount 
to  far  greater  meaeore  than  its  errors. 

It  was  my  expectation  within  the  last  year  that,  when 
there  came  this  dissolution — and  it  was  not  expected  so  soon 
— it  was  my  expectation  that  I  sbonld  have  at  that  time  to 
write,  not  an  address  offering  myself  as  a  candidate,  but  an 
addresB  of  farewell  and  final  thanks.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
likely  that  I  should  ever  again  be  able  to  take  my  place  upon 
this  platform  to  address  you  thus  or  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
ConunoDs.  But  I  could  not  at  thia  moment — ^it  was  impos- 
«ble  at  this  juncture  that  I  coald  take  any  other  course  than 
that  which  I  have  taken  in  offering  myself  again  to  you, 
if  you  chose  to  elect  me.  Aud  though  I  am  not  strong  to 
labour  as  I  have  been  in  past  years,  yet  still  possibly  I  may 
do  something  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  our  country 
and  io  guard  the  precious  fruits  of  the  many  victories  that 
we  have  won. 
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BIRMINGHAM,  JANUARY  25,  1876. 


£0n  tlilB  d&y  the  tliree  meniben  for  Birmingham  made  their  cnitomaij' 
appeoTBDce  before  their  congtitaeats.  The  meeting  ws*  to  some  extent 
dietnrbed  by  the  Mudet;  which  certun  of  the  Temperance  party  felt,  and 
which  they  longht  to  give  effect  to,  by  propodng  a  reeolnldon  that  Mr, 
Hnntz  h«d  ctMued  diitnut  among  hi*  oonatitnenta  by  his  attitude  towaidf 
the  Perminive  Bill.  The  meeting  however  was  indiipoeed  to  an^^iort  the 
resolution.] 


Yet  once  again  I  must  thank  yoa  for  the  kindneBB  of  your 
reception,  and  for  the  resolution  which  70a  have  passed.  I 
feel  how  little  I  deserve  much  of  what  has  been  said  in  my 
fevour ;  but  yon  know,  as  I  know,  that  if  I  have  in  any  degree 
neglected  your  interests  and  my  duty,  it  has  been  from  causes 
which  were  altogether  beyond  my  control.  At  these,  our 
annual  gatherings,  it  has  not  been  my  custom  to  dwell  much 
upon  the  past.  I  have  been  content  to  let  the  past  speak  for 
itself.  What  I  have  tried  to  do — what  I  have  united  in  doing 
with  other  men — I  believe,  has  generally  been  that  which 
justified-  itself  in  the  eyes  and  to  the  understanding  of  the 
great  body  of  my  countrymen.  And  now  I  shall  not  go  much 
into  the  past,  but  shall  ask  yon  to  come  with  me  a  little, 
while  I  look  upon  the  present,  and  endeavour  to  peer  some- 
what into  the  futare. 

Since  I  was  here  last  great  changes  have  taken  place — 
changes,  not  here,  I  am  happy  to  say,  but  elsewhere — changes 
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nnder  which  the  political  power  exerdsed  id  Parliament  haa 
been  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  Hoaee  to  the  other — chants 
under  which  a  new  set  of  occupants  are  found  upon  the 
Treasury  Bench.  It  has  been  said  very  often  within  the  last 
year  that  the  people— not  the  people  of  Birming'ham,  but 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom — were  a  little  tired  of 
legislation  and  of  great  measures,  and  that  they  preferred,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  have  rest  and  quiet.  If  too  much  has  been 
done,  and  if  nothing  more  was  to  be  done,  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  consistent^  in  the  action  of  the  constituencies, 
because  they  hare  discovered  twelve  gentlemen  whom  .they 
have  placed  on  the  Treasury  Bench — whose  special  recom- 
mendation is  that  they  never  did  anything— or  at  least  that 
if  tbey  attempted  to  do  anything,  it  was  merely  to  prevent 
their  opponents  from  doing  something.  When  this  new  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  being  somewhat  of  an  old  stager  in  Parlia- 
mentary matters,  I  was  asked  how  Z  thought  they  were  likely 
to  get  on ;  and  I  answered,  with  a  simplicity  which  is  com- 
mendable, that  I  thought  they  would  get  on  for  a  good  while 
pretty  well  if  they  would  keep  off  politics.  But  let  me  remind 
you  that  in  two  Chambers  and  under  one  roof  in  Westminster 
there  assemble  about  a  thousand  gentlemen,  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  whose  special  object  in  coming  togetiier 
is  to  talk  politnce.  Therefore,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  Govern- 
ment altogether  to  keep  off  politics ;  and,  indeed,  instead  of 
doing  that,  or  attempting  to  do  it,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  they  plonged  almost  at  once  into  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the 
most  exciting  and  explosive  kind  of  political  matter. 

Last  July  I  was  spending  some  time  in  the  extreme  north, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pentland  Prith.  It  was  a  much  pleasanter 
atmosphere  than  that  of  the  Hooee  of  Commons.  But  I  was 
obliged  to  pick  up  my  information  from  the  papers  that  came 
down  twice,  or  at  most  three  times,  in  the  week.  I  pictured 
to  myself  what  must  be  going  on  in  Westminster,  and  it  was 
a  surprising  picture.     There  was  the  Dake  of  Richmond — a 
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solemn  Scotch  proprietor,  thoagh  not  a  Scotchman — a  man,  I 
should  say,  incapable  of  recklessness  and  of  enthuaiaam.  There 
was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  his  wig  on,  and  his  wisdom 
under  it,  importing,  as  I  thought,  some  Orange  and  North  of 
Ireland  notions  into  the  affiiirs  of  the  Established  Church.  I 
saw  these  two  in  one  House,  and  the  Prime  Minister  in 
another,  engaged  in  applying  a  match  to  every  bit  of  gun- 
powder they  found  in  their  way.  First  of  all  they  dealt  with 
the  Chorch  of  Scotland.  In  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  there 
has  been  a  thing  which  waa  called  patronage — that  ia,  the 
appointment  of  miniaters  in  the  Church  rested  mainly  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  land.  There  wae  not  much  in  it.  lb 
was  of  no  money  value.  In  Scotland  there  has  been  none  of 
that  remarkable  corruption  which  has  existed  in  connection 
with  Church  patronage  in  England,  But  then  we  must  not 
forget  wbatone  of  our  poets  has  said  of  learning.     He  said-^ 

'A  little  Itaming  ia  t,  dmngeroiu  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  teito  not.' 

And  so  the  little  patronage  of  Scotland  was  found  to  he  most 
dangerous,  whilst  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
recently  decided  that  the  enormous  and  corrupt  patronage  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  a  thiug  to  be  carefully  guarded 
from  destruction.  What  the  Parliament  did  was  this— -to 
transfer  the  patronage  in  Scotland  from  the  landed  proprietors 
generally  to  the  congregations.  They  thought  it  would  prop 
up  the  Church,  that  it  would  add  to  its  popalaiity — perhaps 
make  it  as  popular  as  the  Free  Chnrch ;  bat  they  seemed  to 
forget  that  it  was  neceesary  to  place  the  reliance  of  the  Church 
in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  by  that  means  only  could  they 
make  it  really  and  permanently  popular.  Well,  the  Church 
appears,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  be  very  much  puzzled  aa  to 
how  to  deal  with  its  new  powers ;  but  the  Free  Churches  of 
Scotland  —  the  seceesioniBts  from  the  Scotch  Church,  the 
United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free  Churcbee — have  decided  by 
a  remarkably  unanimous  vote  that  the  eoolesiastical  affairs  of 
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ScoUaod  can  Bcver  be  placed  on  a  satiefactoiy  baaia  nntil  the 
EaUbltehed  Chareh  of  Scotland  is  diseetablisbed  and  eet  free. 
The  result,  then,  of  this  ie  that  the  GoTernment,  by  this 
measure,  have  raiaed  Bomething  like  a  new  uid  a  great  question 
in  ScoUand ;  they  have  stirred  the  Gre  whioh,  in  all  probability, 
will  no  longer  sinmber ;  and  there  is  eveiy  likelihood  that,  in 
the  fatnre  electiona  for  Scotlaud,  the  question  of  disestablish- 
ment will  come  up  as  a  great  and  main  question  before  almost 
every  conetituency  in  that  kingdom. 

But  after  dealing  with  the  Scotch  bill,  there  came  the 
English  bill,  and  the  English  bill  was  not  a  bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  all.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Arclibishop  of  Canter- 
bury.  Now,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  is  a  very  moderate 
man.  Every  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  moderate  man. 
No  man  who  was  not  believed  to  be  a  moderate  man  would  be 
elevated  to  that  high  office ;  but,  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  onoe 
told  me,  be  found  the  most  reckless  and  dangerous  things 
were  often  proposed  and  done  by  very  moderate  men.  Well, 
the  Archbishop  brought  his  bill  into  the  House.  It  was 
nourished  and  cherished  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  It  was  popular.  It  very  soon  passed  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  found  to  be  still  more  popular. 
Now,  may  I  tell  you  a  little  of  my  experience  about  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  I  never  knew  a  House  of  Commons  unanimous 
and  enthusiastie  about  a  thing  eixiept  at  a  time  when  it  did 
not  know  what  it  was  doing  and  where  it  was  going.  I  have 
known  it  twice  entbasiastic,  and  almost  unanimous.  Once, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  his  Bill  on  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  titles  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  House 
was  enthusiastic  and  almost  unanimous.  The  Bill  passed  by 
enormous  majoritiee.  The  Bill  was  of  no  use  except  to  irritate 
and  exasperate.  It  was  many  years  afterwards  repealed  by  a 
still  more  unanimous  House,  and  everybody  who  agreed  to 
pass  it,  I  presume,  now  wishes  the  matter  to  be  forgotten. 
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Another  time  when  the  House  was  enthosiastic  and  almost 
mianimous,  was  when  it  agreed  to  the  dechtration  of  war  with 
the  BriiBBian  Empire.  I  was  in  the  Uonse  when  that  declara- 
tion of  war  was  agreed  to.  I  spoke  against  it  and  objected 
to  it.  Well,  what  has  happened  einee?  There  was  scarcely 
a  newspaper  at  that  time  that  did  not  treat  me  with  scorn, 
and  contempt,  and  insult,  oc  account  of  the  course  I  took.  I 
suffered  much  from  public  obloquy,  and  yet  now  I  believe  there 
are  very  few  men  to  be  found  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  foolish,  and  did  a  very  unpatriotic  and 
evil  thing.  Well,  but  the  Bill  came  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons — I  mean  the  Archbishop's  Bill.  It  was  very  popu- 
lar. The  Prime  Minister  was  very  glad  to  have  anything  in 
his  hand  that  was  popular.  He  tacked  himself  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's apron,  and  the  Bill  passed  the  House.  Well,  what  is 
the  charge  of  this  BUI  ?  And  I  ask  you  citizens  of  this  great 
country,  residents  of  this  great  city,  surrounded  as  yon  are  by 
oironmstanees  in  conneotion  with  this  qaestion,  which  demand 
your  most  serious  consideration,  what  is  it  that  this  Bill 
chaises?  Why  did  it  exist?  It  is  brought  as  a  charge 
against  some  thousands,  I  believe,  of  the  clergy  of  the  Chorch 
of  England  that  their  conduct  is  lawless,  and  that  they  require 
to  be  curbed.  Now,  who  are  these  clergy  ?  I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  ill-natured  or  unfair,  indeed,  I  should  say,  any 
attack  at  all  upon  the  Church,  but  I  am  asking  yon  to  consider 
the  path  on  which  you  are  invited  to  travel.  Who  are  these 
persons?  Some  thousands  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England — men  who  know  very  little  of  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ters— say  that  difiering  {rom  Dissenting  ministers,  they  are 
gentlemen.  They  say  they  are  the  sous  of  gentlemen  ;  that 
they  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  educated  at  our  ancient 
universities ;  that  there  they  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  great  wealth  and  the  high  blood  of  the  peerage. 
And  they  tell  us  that  they  are  set  over  us  by  the  State  as 
instmctore  in  morals  and  religion.    And  yet  their  own  friends 
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— the  archbiBhops  and  bishops  and  minieters  of  State — declare 
that  their  condnot  is  bo  lawless  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
special  legisIaUon  to  teep  them  in  order.  There  was  a  very  dear 
old  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  who 
oDce  said  to  me  when  there  had  been  some  talk  somewhere  of  a 
revolt  of  troops,  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing-  when  the  ex- 
tingnisher  takes  fire.  He  thoagbt  there  was  not  much  chance 
of  the  conflagration  being  pot  out.  The  Bill,  then,  undertook 
to  prove  that  our  State  instmctore  in  morals  and  religion  had 
got  into  this  condition  of  lawlessness  that  they  required 
special  legislation  to  curb  them.  Things,  then,  are  come  to  a 
serious  pass,  and  it  behoves  all  men  and  all  women  who  think 
npon  public  questions  at  all  to  consider  the  position  in  which 
we  are  now  placed.  We  know  there  are  special  cases  in  which 
there  is  special  legislatioii.  There  is  special  legislation  with 
regard  to  publicans.  They  sell  articles  which  promote  unfor- 
timately  disorder  and  crime,  and  even  madness,  and  special 
legislation  is  necessary ;  there  is  special  legislation  for  some 
other  bosinesses — marinO'store  dealers  ibr  one.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  special  legislation  for  a  small  and  brutal  class  of 
men  who  went  by  the  name  of  garotters.  It  is  said  now  that 
there  will  be  some  special  legislation  for  persons  who  commit 
crimes  of  violence,  and  particularly  for  men  who  are  so  actra- 
ordinarily  savage  as  to  beat  their  wives.  Well,  all  this  may 
be  necessaiy-~-I  do  not  argue  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  there 
is  something  &r  more  dreadful  than  this,  and  that  is  when 
you  find  men — thousands  of  them — upon  whose  consecrated 
heads  the  hands  of  the  bishop  have  been  placed,  for  whom 
it  IB  necessary  to  have  special  le^slation  to  punish  or  to 
curb  them. 

Now  in  a  great  body  like  the  Church  of  England  there  will 
always  be — there  must  always  be — some  considerable  di- 
vergence of  opinion ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  divergence 
that  the  Government  have  assisted  to  carry  a  new  Act  of 
Uniformity.     lust  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a 
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great  and  celebrated  Act  passed,  which  has  gone  by  the  name 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Under  it  at  least  two  thcosand 
men — the  bnlk  of  the  learned  and  pions  clergymen  of  the 
Charch  of  England,  were  ejected  from  that  church.  It  was  a 
most  blessed  secession  for  the  coantiy,  because  no  doubt  it  laid 
the  fonndation  of  s  party  which  has  ever  eince  in  England 
been  the  consistent  friend  of  freedom  and  improvement  in  onr 
legislation.  Under  that  Act  the  persons  who  were  ejected 
were  those  who  were  furthest  from  Rome.  Under  the  Act 
passed  last  Session,  the  persons  who  are  to  be  restrained  and 
if  possible  retained,  are  those  against  whom  it  is  charged— that 
they  are  nearest  and  continually  going  nearer  to  Rome.  Now, 
there  is  a  great  disappointment — there  must  be  to  every 
thoughtful  and  true  man  and  woman  in  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  many  ontside  her,  with  this  state  of  things— 
because  you  know,  all  of  you  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
read  matters  of  this  kind,  you  know  quite  well  that  one  of  the 
great  ailments  in  &vour  of  the  Established  Church  is  that 
it  represses  ail  zeal  which  tends  to  disorder — and  not  only 
represses  zeal,  but  that  it  is  a  bulwark  against  that  church 
from  which  our  lathers  separated  themselves  three  hundred 
years  ago.  They  say  that  what  the  Chnrch  of  England  wants 
is  not  zeal,  but  a  gentlemanly  conformity  to  it ;  and  they  are 
very  angry  now  that,  somehow  or  other,  this  zeal  is  creeping 
into  the  Church.  Well,  it  crept  into  the  Scotch  Church  about 
thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  fermentation  was  so 
violent  that  the  hoops  of  the  hogshead  gave  way,  and  the 
staves  tumbled  together,  and  t^ere  was  an  immeasurable 
quantity  of  sound  ecclesiastical  liquor  lost.  The  very  same 
thing  is  now  happening,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  Church  of 
England.  I  do  not  say  whether  the  zeal  is  wise  or  not — ^there 
is  very  much  zeal  that  is  unwise,  and  there  is  not  very  much 
which  is  wise  at  all  times.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  is  wise, 
but  I  say  that  it  is  earnest,  and  conscientious,  and  probably  it 
is  dangerous — but  not  so  dangerous,  perhaps,  to  the  truth  as 
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to  the  political  associations  connected  with  it.  Again,  it  is 
said,  and  very  fairly,  and  I  do  not  objeot  to  those  who  say  it, 
that  the  Church  of  this  country  is  a  State  Chorch— an  Act  of 
Parliament  Church,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  only  a 
religious,  hut  a  political  institution ;  that  it  is  as  it  has  been 
described  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, ae  a  branch  of  the  civil  service,  and  that  it  must  there- 
fore obey  rules. 

If  yon  want  to  hear  about  the  very  Ust  utterance  npon 
that  point — I  mean  about  the  obedience  of  the  church — I 
will  read  a  few  lines  from  the  speech  of  a  learned  friend  of 
mine,  delivered  only  the  other  day  in  the  city  of  Oxford — 
the  Solicitor-General  to  the  late  Government.  He  was  very 
strong  last  year  for  this  Bill,  and  he  is  strong,  I  suppose, 
or  will  be,  for  sncceeding  measures  following  in  its  traclE. 
He  says  that  if  one  set  of  priests — now  listen  to  this— you 
know  I  am  a  Nonconformist,  and  I  endeavour  to  speak 
gently  of  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but  Sir  William  Haroourt 
said  this: — ■ 

'  Th&t  if  one  aet  of  prisati  refiued  to  confonn,  we  ituill  find  othen,  m  we 
have  fomid  befora,  wlio  will  obey  the  luridoael  faitli.' 

Now,  he  does  not  say  who  will  obey  their  consciences,  or 
who  nUl  obey  the  law  of  God,  as  they  read  it,  but  who  will 
obey  the  national  &ith.  Some  years  ago  I  recollect  a  Bom&- 
what  irreverent  wag  aug^festing,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
that  when  our  judges  were  too  old  to  continue  their  duties 
as  judges  effectively,  they  should  be  translated  to  the  bench 
of  bishops.  He  ai^ed  that  by  doing  so  you  would  save 
the  pensions  of  the  judges,  and  you  would  place  a  very 
large  amount  of  practical  wisdom  upon  the  bench  of  bishops. 
I  should  not  suggest  anything  of  that  kind,  but  my  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Oxford  says  we  can  have  others  who 
will  conform  to  the  national  &ith;  we  can  turn  out  any 
of  those  men  who  do  not  oonform,  and  we  can  put  others 
in  their  places.    I  doubt  if  he  will  find  it  very  easy  to  procurs 
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pious  and  eamcBt  and  learned  men  to  take  these  offices  on 
the  kind  of  terms  which  he  offers  in  this  language  which 
I  have  quoted.  I  think  he  must  have  forgotten  somewhat 
the  rock  from  which  he  was  hewn,  and  he  most  be  thinking 
more  of  the  profession  to  which  he  is  now  attached.  No 
doubt  the  members  of  that  profession  take  either  side  of  the 
case.  The  brief  comes  from  the  plaintiff,  or  from  the  de- 
fendant, and  probably  is  equally  welcome;  the  fee  comes 
from  this  side  or  from  that,  and  it  adds  to  the  emoluments 
of  their  professional  services.  And  he  may  have  thought  the 
positions  in  the  Church — the  position  the  most  elevated  and 
the  most  sacred  to  which  man  can  be  called — that  a  position 
of  this  kind  can  be  taken  by  men,  and  numbers  of  men, 
without  caring  in  the  least  what  it  is  that  their  conscience 
teaches  or  what  they  believe  to  be  truth,  but  that  merely 
for  BO  many  hundreds  a  year  they  will  willingly  accept  this 
office,  and  conform  to  what  he  calls  the  national  faith. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Government  does  order,  and  can 
order,  what  shall  be  the  miiform  of  the  truth.  It  can  deter- 
mine—all your  corporations  can  determine,  everything  about 
the  helmet  bats  and  the  truncheons  of  the  police,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  as  &r  as  the  dress  and  ceremonies 
and  position  of  the  cleigy  go,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  make  stringent  laws,  and  to  enforce  couformity  to  the  rules 
which  it  shall  lay  down.  But  then,  as  yon  all  know,  by  these 
Acts  of  Parliament  you  cannot  touch  the  hearts  and  reason 
and  consciences  of  men.  The  pulpits  are  free  everywhere. 
Your  prayers  are  written  and  printed  and  fixed,  but  the 
sermons  are  left  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 
preacher  j  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  amongst  the  vast 
number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  any  attempt 
to  bind  them  down  in  a  sort  of  straight-waisteoat  of  this 
kind,  though  it  may  appear  to  have  a  temporary  success, 
must  ultimately  and  wholly  iail.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
about  20,000  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  and   if 
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half  the  population  in  England  and  Walee  are  connected  by 
association  and  by  affection  with  tihat  Church,  there  are 
10,000,000  of  persons  ooimected  with  it.  Now,  if  it  is  to 
be  siud  that  within  the  borders  of  the  Church  no  latitude 
ifl  to  be  allowed — that  any  ireedom  of  opinion  and  practice 
is  to  be  permitted  outside  only,  then  I  ventore  to  say  that 
the  days  of  the  Establishment  are  numbered.  Yon  may  rely 
upon  it  that  zeal  will  not  for  all  time  sacrifice  freedom,  even 
to  keep  the  emoluments  and  dignities  of  a  State  Church. 

I  am  not  defending  the  new  manners,  and  the  new  prac- 
tices, and  the  new  opinions.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  them 
whatmever.  I  could  dispense  with  some  things  that  I  think 
are  superstitious  in  the  Church,  even  npon  the  view  of  the 
evangelical  party;  and  therefore  I  should  be  the  very  last 
man  to  add  anything  to  them,  but  I  am  endeavouring  to 
show  you  that  the  course  which'  the  Qovemment  has  entered 
upon,  and  in  which  Parliament,  accepting  their  invitation, 
has  followed  them  last  year,  is  a  perilous  course,  and  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  people  of  England — ^tbe  religions  people 
of  England — the  people  inside  the  Church  qnit«  as  much  as 
those  outside,  to  consider  the  matter  very  seriously,  and  to 
ask  themselves  whether  this  vast  qneation  can  any  longer  be 
committed  to  the  care,  and  disposal,  and  management,  and 
speeches,  and  votes,  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

But  there  are  other  symptoms  which  are  troublesome, 
and  are  even  perilous,  if  they  are  not  actually  hopeless  and 
&tal.  Now,  shall  I  mention  two  or  three  recent  incidents 
which  have  struck  me  very  forcibly  in  connection  with  this 
question?  You  recollect  that  a  short  while  ago  a  bishop 
made  an  exhibition  of  himself,  not  favourable,  as  I  should 
say,  in  connection  with  the  question  whether  a  respectable 
and  worthy  Wesleyan  minister  should  have  his  name  on  a 
tmnbstone  with  the  word '  reverend'  before  it.  I  told  yon  that 
I  do  not  speak  strongly,  and  I  hope  I  never  speak  evil  of 
dignities — ^but  my  learned  friend  Sir  William  Harconrt,  in 
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his  public  speech,  alluding  I  sappoee  to  this  bishop,  speaka 
of  him  as  a  learned  simpleton.  Now,  I  would  not  use  sach 
language ;  I  think  what  the  bishop  did,  appears  to  be  almost 
natarally  the  outcome  of  his  position  and  of  the  pretensions 
of  his  order.  He  calls  himself^  or  allows  himself  to  be  called, 
a  right  reverend  father,  and  yet,  as  for  this  Wesleyan  minister, 
though  he  Bseumes  to  be  called  so,  he  shall  not  have  the 
word  'reverend'  prefixed  to  his  name  on  any  tombstone  in 
any  churchyard  over  which  he  has  control.  You  read  now 
and  then  some  of  those  beautiful  epistles  that  are  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  You  will  find  that  St.  Peter  in  speak- 
ing of  St.  Paul  speaks  of  him  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul. 
He  never  once,  to  my  knowledge,  uses  the  term  '  right  rever- 
end father.'  Now,  if  the  bishops — if  this  very  bishop,  who, 
being  learned,  must  know  something,  we  may  hope,  of  the 
epistles,  if  he  were  moved  by  the  same  spirit  by  which  Peter 
and  Paul  were  moved,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that  he 
would  at  least  not  object  to  give  to  this  Wesleyan  minister 
any  title  which  he  thought  it  proper  to  assume  for  himself? 
But  I  take  this  to  be  the  case — I  believe  no  harm  of  the 
bishop,  I  know  nothing  of  him — bishops  are  generally,  so 
fax  as  I  believe,  excellent  men,  and  are  generally  anxious  to 
do  their  duty  in  the  best  way  that  is  open  to  them— but 
it  is  an  instance  of  that  kind  of  arrogance  which  comes  from 
the  sacerdotal  spirit  within  the  Church.  It  is  a  form  of  pre- 
sumption which  is  bom  of  privilege,  that  which  does  not  come 
from  the  pride  of  mao,  or  from  his  dislike  to  his  fellow-man, 
but  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
and  which  breathe  into  him  a  mind  and  spirit,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  which  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  mind  and  spirit 
that  was  in  the  Apostle  &om  whom  I  quoted.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when,  as  one  of  your  poets  says,  your 
priests  assume  to  be  'sole  vendors  of  the  law  tiiat  works 
salvation,' — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  with  these 
privileges,  with  these  endowments,   these   preferments,  this 
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constantly  proclumed  superiority — it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  such  things  as  this  should  happen,  and  that 
they  should  despise  men-~humble  and  hard-working  men — 
whose  labours  have  been  abundantly  blessed  by  Heaven,  but 
who  seem  to  intrude  into  their  privileged  field. 

Now,  let  us  for  one  moment  just  survey  this  privileged 
fidd.  Is  there  order  there,  or  is  there  oonfoBioii  P  If  it  be 
wrong  to  find  such  &ult  with  those  outside,  might  it  not 
be  well  and  wise  to  try  to  arrest  the  miBcbief  which  is  so 
obviously  ^reading  inside?  I  have  shown  you,  and  I  take  * 
it  for  granted  that  it  may  be  assumed  there  is  a  widespread 
strife  between  the  clergy  and  the  congregations,  or  else  there 
would  be  no  pretence  or  necessity  for  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
But  there  is  also  strife  between  the  clergy  and  the  bishops, 
and  there  is  great  discord  between  the  bishops  themselves. 
You  have  heard  lately  that  a  bishop,  a  man  of  eminence  and 
leamiDg,  has  been  in  this  country,  from  a  far  country,  on  a 
message  of  justice  and  mercy,  a  message  which  I  hope  has 
not  been  without  its  effect,  for  I  trust  that  the  statements 
which  are  made  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  received, 
and  his  case  has  been  listeoed  to,  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  are  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Well,  this 
bishop  comes  to  this  country,  and  he  is  invited  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  famous  city  which  my  learned  friend  represents — 
he  is  invited  to  preach ;  but  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  im- 
mediately issues  an  order  that  the  colonial  bishop  shall  not 
preach  in  the  church.  What  does  the  cleigyman  do  ?  In 
perfect  order,  apparently,  he  submits  at  once,  and  the  colonial 
bishop  is  not  admitted  to  his  pulpit ;  but  the  colonial  bishop 
hands  tiie  sermon  he  was  about  to  preach  to  the  clergymaD, 
and  the  clergyman  reads  trom  his  pulpit  the  very  sermon 
which  the  colonial  bishop  would  have  preached,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  do  so.  Then  another  bishop  forbids  him  in 
another  diocese,  a  metropolitan  diocese,  to  preach  there ;  and 
what  immediately  follows?     I  suppose  the  best  known  and 
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the  most  eminent  clergymen  of  that  dioceBe,  though  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  as  it  happens — ^though 
still  within,  as  I  call  it,  the  geographical  limits  of  that 
diocese — invites  this  very  excluded  colonial  bishop  to  preach 
in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster;  but  the  bishop,  not  wishing 
to  promote  disorder,  declines  the  invitation,  and  therefore 
he  does  not  preach.  I  am  told  that  another  bishop  has 
signified  hie  willingness  that,  if  he  chooses  he  can  preach 
in  his  diocese.  Yon  see  brought  to  view  the  painful  ar- 
rogance with  which  one  bishop  treats  the  pretensions  of  a 
Wesleyan  minister.  You  see  at  the  same  time  the  sort  of 
charity  there  exists  between  some  of  the  bishops  of  this 
country  and  the  bishop  from  Natal.  You  have  at  the  same 
time  an  instance  of  the  order  which  prevails  when  a  minister 
accepts  the  mandate  of  the  bbhop,  which  excludes  a  colonial 
bishop  from  a  pulpit,  but  escapes  from  it  in  reality  by  read- 
ing the  colonial  bishop's  sermon,  and  the  sort  of  uniformity 
which  there  is  in  the  Church  of  England,  when  the  Bishop 
of  liondon  will  not  allow  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  preach  in 
his  diocese,  and  the  next  great  man  in  the  diocese  invites 
him  to  preach  there. 

These  grievances  appear  to  have  suggested  the  Bill  of  last 
year.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  in  his  speech  at  Oxford,  says  that 
l^slation  of  this  kind  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  a  case 
of  necessity.  He  says,  '  I  am  satisfied  there  is  such  a  neces- 
sity.' '  In  my  opinion,  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
the  Church  is  simply  intolerable.'  He  says,  'The  remedy 
may  prove  severe,  but  the  disease  is  critical.  I  believe  a 
capital  operation  is  necessary  to  extirpate  the  cancer,  and 
if  we  do  not  do  it  the  patient  will  surely  die.'  I  suppose, 
therefore,  tiiat  it  ia  within  the  view  of  Sir  W.  Harconrt,  and 
those  who  go  with  him,  to  proceed  with  further  legislation 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Public  Worship  Bill  of  last  ses- 
sion is  mere  trifling.  It  makes  no  alteration  in  the  law.  It 
simply  provides  a  new  Court,  to  which  the  parishioners  from 
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all  parishes  in  !England  may  go  and  lay  complaints  against 
the  Ministers.  But  it  does  not  decide  what  is  the  law.  It 
leaves  that  to  the  judge  who  is  or  is  soon  to  be  appointed. 
And  it  can  deal  only  with  vestments  and  millinery,  with  posi- 
tions and  with  ceremonies.  It  cannot  -touch  the  sermons. 
It  may  deal  with  the  question  of  the  light  that  comes  from 
the  candles,  hut  it  cannot  deal  with  the  question  of  the  light 
which  comes  &om  the  eloquence,  the  eamestness,  and  power, 
and  Godly  sincerity  of  the  man  who  preaches.  Hins  we  are 
hrought  face  to  face  with  this  great  iact,  the  fact  which  I 
wish  you  to  consider,  and  that  is  that  the  State  Church,  as  we 
have  it  now,  is  not  and  cannot  he  in  harmony  with  the  age. 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  there  is  that  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria?  The  difference  between  the 
times  of  the  two  Queens  is  enormous,  and  cannot  be  measured. 
The  arbitrariness,  the  absolute  power,  and  the  insulting  as- 
sertion of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  cannot  be  in 
harmony  with  the  moderation,  the  justice,  the  kindness,  and 
the  sympathy  which  you  have  in  the  Queen  of  our  own  day. 
But  take  the  House  of  Commone  of  that  day,  and  this  day^ 
the  difference  cannot  be  calculated,  cannot  be  measured. 

I  was  reading  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  remarkable  book 
published  lately,  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Lindsay,  who 
was  for  many  years  in  Parliament,  and  who  in  bad  health  out 
of  Parliament  has  employed  himself  in  writing  a  histoty  of 
the  merchant  shippiog  and  commerce  of  past  ^es.  I  was 
reading  a  description  of  what  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  More  than  one-half  of  the  shipowners  and 
especially  those  on  the  Southern  coasts,  were  engaged  in 
piracy,  and  their  ships  were  pirates  or  corsairs,  for  I  scarcely 
know  the  difference  between  them.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
a  most  extraordinary  thing  in  our  history  for  the  last  300 
years,  that  a  Church  that  was  established  in  an  age  like  that 
should  have  been  able  in  any  way  to  continue  itself  in  its 
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jmcient  form  until  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Bat  the  Church, 
whether  we  consider  it  as  a  political  institution,  or  a  reli- 
gioiu  institutioD,  ia  greatly  oat  of  harmony  with  the  times. 
I  will  not  complain,  though  I  might  oompliun,  and  it  is  a 
strong  argument  in  the  case,  that  wherever  you  find  the 
Church  of  England  powerful,  there  you  find  opposition  to  any 
legislative  or  admimstmtive  reform  most  powerful  also.  lo 
onr  political  life,  we  have  received  no  service  from  the  Charch 
of  England  as  a  body.  There  have  been  occasional,  remark- 
able, and  admirable  exceptions,  hut  from  the  body  of  it 
we  have  received  no  service  on  all  the  great  measores  of 
improvement  which  have  so  blessed  this  country  during  the 
last  half  century.  Bat  if  you  look  at  it  as  a  religions  in- 
stitution, what  do  you  find  ?  You  find  at  one  end  of  it  that 
its  payments,  its  salaries,  are  excessive  and  enormous.  You 
find  at  the  other  end  of  it  that  they  are  scanty  and  inade- 
quate, and  altogether  a  disgrace  to  a  great  national  institu- 
tion. You  find  further,  that,  contrary  to  what  exists  in  any 
other  Government  department,  there  is  no  such  thing  known 
in  it  as  promotion  by  merit.  Promotion  in  the  Church  is  pro- 
motion through  interest  and  through  importunity.  A  friend 
of  mine  not  long  ago — understand  me,  I  am  only  now  speaking 
on  behalf  of  nameroas  curates.  I  am  not  making  a  claim 
on  behalf  of  Nonconformists — the  Methodist  minister  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  that — I  am  only  speaking  with  a 
voice  which  will  find  an  answer  to-morrow  in  the  hearts  of 
very  many  carat«s.  A  few  years  ago,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  a  friend  of  mine  had  occasion  to  apply  to  the  liord 
Chancellor  of  the  time  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some 
small  preferment  for  a  devoted  and  excellent  minister,  whose 
circumstances  were  to  the  last  degree  urgent  and  pressing; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  told  him,  as  I  understood— or  his 
patronage  secretary,  it  might  be — told  him  that  he  had  on 
his  list  about  700  names  of  curates  and  clergymen — ^tiiat 
is,  ordained  ministers — of  the   Church   of  England,  asking 
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that  they  should  have  eomething  from  his,  as  they  be* 
lieved,  inexbanstible  stores  of  patronage ;  and  that  all  those 
men  believed  their  case  to  be  as  hard  and  their  claim  as 
strong  as  the  case  and  the  claim  of  the  poor  minister  for 
whom  my  friend  interceded.  But  further.  Need  I  tell  yon 
what  I  presume  most  of  yon  must  know,  that  half  of  the 
livings  of  the  Church  of  England  are  private  property,  and 
that  they  may  be  and  are  often  bought  and  sold  in  the  open 
or  the  secret  market?  We  sell  cotton  on  the  Exchange  at 
Liverpool,  you  sell  metals  on  the  Exchaoge  at  Birmingham ; 
but  all  over  the  country  there  is  going  on  from  day  to  day 
a  traffic  in  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  solemn  office  in  the 
Church  of  England.  And,  further,  the  clergy — and  t  think 
this  will  be  found  the  great  difficulty—the  clergy  themselves, 
when  appointed,  are  freeholders  and  immovable.  Unless 
these  be  involved  in  some  great  scandlal,  there  is  scarcely 
any  neglect  or  any  betrayal  of  duty  which  either  the  law  or 
the  congregation  can  touch ;  and  notwithstanding  all  these 
evils,  and  I  should  say  that  they  are  evils,  and  I  should  say 
it  with  a  stronger  voice,  and  in  a  more  resolute  tone,  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  Church — all  these  evils,  great  as  they 
are,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  quench  seal  in  this  Churoh, 
and  at  this  moment,  and  more  now  than  in  any  former  time, 
there  are  thousands  of  honest  and  conscientious  men,  wbpse 
labours  and  whose  sacrifices  can  never  be  estimated,  and  never 
compensated  in  this  life. 

But  then  the  great  complaint  is  that  the  zeal,  which  is 
not  denied,  is  running  in  the  wrong  direction,  that  it  is 
carrying  the  clergy  and  some  of  their  more  simple-minded 
followers  in  the  direction  of  Borne,  and  we  have  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  there  is  a  great  danger  to  the  Church,  and 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  are  stamping  their  dioceses  in 
defence  of  the  Establishment.  I  saw,  only  the  other  day,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  speech  which  was  admir- 
able in  tone — a  speech   which   no   one  could  read  without 
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interest  and  pleasure — warned  everybody  who  was  at  all 
donlitful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  maiataining  the  establishment, 
as  to  what  woald  happen  if  the  establishment  was  not  main- 
tained. They  always  point  to  that  very  old  man,  or  to 
his  successor,  who  lires  in  the  city  of  Borne.  In  factj  Sir 
William  Harcoart  says,  *I  am  of  opinion  that  s  Protestant  , 
establishment  is  the  only  power  that  can  effectually  cope  with 
the  organised  forces  of  Rome.'  He  says,  '  compared  with  ita 
powers  of  resistance  I  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary 
bodies  are  feeble,'  and  he  says  further,  '  he  mast  be  a  potblind 
politician  who  does  not  understand  that  the  residoary  legatee 
of  disestablishment  would  infallibly  be  the  Church  of  Rome.' 
Well,  but  then,  unfortunately,  we  are  in  this  position,  that  the 
fort  which  was  intended  to  protect  and  defend  us  has  turned 
its  guns  against  us.  But  Sir  William  Harrourt  says,  in 
answer  to  that,  '  0,  yes,  you  may  change  the  garrison,  but  do 
not  blow  up  the  fort.'  But  the  fact  is  the  garrison  and  the 
fort  are  one  and  inseparable,  and  unless  he  can  get  rid  of 
some  thousands  of  the  clergy,  and  pnt  in  their  places  some 
thousands  of  his  friends  the  facile  and  changeable  lawyers,  I 
know  not  how  we  can  have  a  fort  or  defenders  upon  whom  we 
can  rely.  Let  me  ask  you  now,  and  there  will  be  persons  id 
this  meeting — I  hope  there  are  some — who  may  question  very 
much  the  force  of  what  I  am  saying ;  but  I  ask  them  to  look 
round.  Take  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland  or  England ; 
take  the  Wesleyane,  take  the  Independents,  take  the  Baptists, 
take  any  of  the  smaller  sects,  of  whom  I  need  not  in  this 
enumeration  make  account — do  you  find  that  the  ministers  of 
these  various  bodies  are  constantly,  in  their  ceremonies,  in 
their  decorations,  in  their  postures,  in  their  sermons,  in  their 
confessions,  in  their  exhortations  to  their  people — do  yon  find 
that  they  are  gradually,  or  obviously,  or  rapidly  going  over  to 
Rome  ?  I  have  read,  I  always  read  with  great  interest  some 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Wesleyan  Conferences,  some  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  of  the  great 
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meetings  of  the  Baptiets ;  but  I  never  find  in  their  speeches, 
or  in  their  reports  or  docamentB,  an  incessant  complaint  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  their  minieters  and  people  are  con- 
stantly going  over  to  Rome.  It  is  ooly  ftom  the  hierarchical 
and  prelatio  chnrch  that  tliere  are  converts  made  continually 
to  the  Chnich  of  Rome ;  and  more,  it  may  be  said,  and,  I  say 
it  without  hesitation,  that  the  Parliament  is  helpless  in  the 
matter  at  present,  and  the  people  also  are  nearly  helpless, 
and  I  believe  that  the  State  bonds  in  which  the  Chnrch  is 
bound  cause  the  mischief,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the 
helplessness  tliat  we  have  eomphiined  of. 

A  little  more  on  this  subject,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you 
very  long.  The  other  day  there  was  a  meeting  held  in  this 
town,  over  which  Lord  Dartmouth  presided — a  meeting  for 
the  defence  of  the  Church.  I  have  no  objection  at  all  that 
those  who  love  the  Chnrch  should  stand  ap  in  its  defence,  but 
I  think  they  should  be  a  little  better  tempered  towards  some 
of  US  who  take  different  views.  The  Church,  according  to 
their  own  showing,  is  a  great  national  institution.  We  are  not 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  nation.  We  have  a  right  to 
fairly  discuss  it.  We  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
by  violence.  Our  position  is  that  all  thoughtfdl  people 
should  consider  tliia  subject.  If  they  believe  the  Church  is 
not  carrying  them  in  the  direction  of  Rome ;  if  they  believe 
it  is  a  sound  Protestant  institution ;  if  they  believe  it  makes 
tiie  people  religious — well,  then,  let  them  preserve  the  Church ; 
but  if  they  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  surely  the  people 
and  tlie  Parliament  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  change 
they  think  proper.  This  Church  Defence  Association  re- 
minds me  of  another  meeting  held  the  other  day,  with  which 
Birmingham  was  connected.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
licensed  victnallers  in  Salford,  and  a  Birmingham  man  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  if  I  may  say  so,  because  I  have  often 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  on  deputations,  I  mean,  Mr. 
Wadhams — was  the  chairman  of  that  meeting.     But  I  find 
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that  Mr.  Wadhams  and  iiis  friends  take  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  course  that  Lord  Dartmoath  and  his  friendB  take.  They  are 
very  petulant,  they  are  bad  tempered,  and  they  are  apt  to  call 
names.  They  say  that  the  temperance  people  want  to  min  all 
the  publicaos,  and  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  that  some  should 
propose — which  is,  perhaps,  the  next  probable  assault — that 
public-houses  should  be  shut  up  on  Sunday.  Surely,  every 
sensible  man  knows,  and  a  great  number  of  publicans  know, 
that  the  persons  in  England  who  would  be  most  benefitted  by 
the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday  are  the  publicans  and 
their  families.  These  two  bodies — Lord  Dartmouth  and  his 
frieuds  here,  and  Mr.  Wadbams  and  his  friends,  are  in  posses- 
sion each  of  them  of  a  monopoly — the  one  teaches  morals  and 
religion  about  which  they  cannot  agree ;  and  in  the  other  you 
have  the  undisputed,  and  the  almost  uncontrolled,  right  to 
dispense  to  the  people  as  much  as  they  like  of  those  articles 
whioh  I  have  described  before,  as  promoting  disorder,  and 
crime,  and  madness  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  am  not  assailing 
the  Church ;  I  admit  much  that  may  be  siud  in  its  fitvour ;  I 
have  admitted,  and  I  assert,  that  there  are  thousands  of  ex- 
cellent men  who  are  at  work  in  the  various  parishes  in  England 
as  ministers  of  the  Church ;  but  then  there  would  be  thousands 
of  excellent  men  if  it  was  not  an  Act  of  Parliament  Church, 
and  I  believe  that  every  one  of  those  good  men  wonld  do  just 
as  much  good  if  he  was  a  clergyman  of  a  free  church  as  he  can 
possibly  do  in  his  present  positiou  of  being  connected  with  the 
Stat«.  I  do  not  recommend  this  meeting,  or  any  constituency, 
that  they  should  pledge  their  candidates  to  vote  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Established  Church.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
degree  recommend  or  approve  of  any  body  of  men  who  com- 
plain that  a  Parliamentary  or  party  leader  is  chosen  who  has 
not  formed  the  ume  opinion  that  I  have  upon  this  question. 
This  is  a  question  which  has  not  come  near  the  front  yet.  It 
is  one  of  the  gravest  qnestions  which  a  people  has  ever  bad  to 
consider.     It  is  far  more  important  and  far  more  difficult  than 
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the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  suf&age  or  even  of  the 
redistribation  of  seats.  It  is  a  question  that  goes  down  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  men  and 
women  in  this  country,  and  you  cannot  by  a  sudden  wrench 
make  a  great  alteration  of  this  kind.  What  yon  have  to  do 
is  to  discnes  it,  like  intelligent  and  Christian  men,  with  &ir- 
ness  to  the  Church,  with  feimces  to  its  ministerB,  with  the 
sole  object  of  doing  what  you  believe  to  be  good  to  your 
country  and  to  the  religion  which  the  country  professea 

I  have  said  nothing  to>night  about  a  point  to  which  our 
chairman  referred — the  condition  of  the  Liberal  party.  I  have 
found,  in  my  more  than  thirty  years'  experience,  that  a 
political  party  somehow  or  other  gathers  itself  up  when 
it  is  wanted,  and  by  the  time  that  it  is  wanted.  And, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Liberal  party— conscious  as  I  am  that  at  least 
we  of  that  party  have  succeeded  so  &r  in  implanting  the 
living  seeds  of  a  wise  and  just  policy  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  other  party 
in  the  country  who  can  uproot  that  work  which  we  have 
done,  I  have  said  nothing,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
say  more  than  one  sentence  with  regard  to  a  lact  which 
startled  and  pained  many  throughout  the  kingdom  during  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks.  I  refer  to  the  abandonment  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party.  They  who 
have  seen  him  for  veiy  many  years  in  tlie  House  of  Commons 
as  I  have — they  who  have  eat  with  him,  and  seen  him  in  the 
coonsels  of  the  Cabinet — they  only  are  able  justly  (o  estimate 
the  magnitude  of  the  loss  which  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  countiy  have  sustained  by  his  withdrawi^  I  will  say 
Dothii^  in  answer  to  ungenerous  things  that  have  been  said 
of  him.  Of  this  I  am  well  aware,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  like 
an  old  and  a  noble  Soman,  can  be  content  with  deserving  the 
praises  of  his  country,  even  though  some  of  his  countrymen 
should  deny  them  to  him.     In  conclusion,  then,  I  am  not 
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OGldng  you  or  yonr  constituencies,  or  soy  party,  or  section  of 
a  party,  to  plun^  into  a  violent  agitation  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  calamity  indeed  that  a  change  like  that  should 
come  through  violent  hatred  and  angry  discussion,  that  it 
should  be  accomplished  by  a  tempest  which  would  be  nothing 
but  the  tnrmoil  of  a  great  revolution.  I  ask  you  only  to  con- 
sider it,  and  I  appeal  not  to  you  who  may  be  Nonconformists, 
or  who  may  not  care  about  the  Church,  but  I  appeal  to  those 
who  do  care  about  iti  who  do  care  as  they  say  they  do  for 
Protestantism  and  religion,  I  have  offered  to  you  to-night 
my  humble  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  greatest 
question  of  our  time.  If  I  am  able  to  form  any  just  judg- 
ment upon  itj  I  should  say  that  it  will  be  a  great  day  for 
ireedom  in  this  country,  and  for  Protestantism  and  Chris- 
tianity, when  we  shall  witness  the  full  enfranchisement  of 
the  Church  within  the  realm  of  England. 
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ion  gave  a  convenauone  in  tbe 
o  the  four  handred  who  coDititutod  the  working  committee  of 
of  the  AssocialJon,  and  to  othera.  Hr.  Bright  twik  occarion  to  comment  on 
tome  of  the  oaniea  which  in  his  jadgment  bnmght  abont  the  reienea  of 
.874.] 


Ok  Monday  eTeoing  last  I  was  permitted  to  address  a 
meeting  almost  oneqaalled  in  its  numbers  and  importanoe. 
On  that  occasion  I  called  yonr  attention  to  what  seemed  to 
me  a  great,  indeed  a  solemn  subject.  To-night  we  are  met 
in  greatly  diminished  numbers,  but  if  we  consider  that  the 
400  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  are  the  popularly 
elected  representatives  of  the  great  minority  of  the  60,000 
electors  of  Birmingham,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  meeting  is 
not  equal  in  importance  to  that  which  was  held  on  Monday 
last. 

The  report  which  haa  just  been  read  by  Mr.  Baker  does  not 
fiimish  to  strangers  alt  tlie  information  which  you  have  to  give. 
He  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  teach  you  the  exact  con- 
stitution of  your  own  body.  With  your  permission  I  should 
like  to  state  two  or  three  facta  to  yon  about  it.  Inasmuch 
as  the  gentlemen  with  ready  pens,  around  me  and  below  me, 
in  all  probability  will  convey  what  I  have  to  say  to  all  parts 
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of  the  GOnntTy,  I  asked  my  friend  Mr.  Harris  to  supply  me 
with  the  facte  conDected  with  this  asEociatJoD,  and  he  tells 
me  that  the  borough  is  divided  into,  I  think,  sixteen  wardsj 
that  every  ward  elects  its  share  of  the  general  associfltioDi 
and  that  at  an  open  meeting,  held  every  year,  each  ward 
chooses  twenty-four  of  its  most  trusted  Liberals  to  join  the 
BBSOciatioD's  executive  committee ;  that  the  sixteen  wards, 
with  the  tweuty-foar  members  each,  come  together  to  384 
members,  and  that  four  of  the  executive  committee  for  each 
ward  amount  altogether  to  sixty-four.  Then,  at  the  first 
meeUng  of  the  committee  of  the  association  four  officers  are 
chosen,  who,  I  presume,  are  chairman,  deputy -chairman, 
treasurer,  and  secretary.  Then,  also  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  general  association  executive  committee,  the  committee 
has  the  power  of  adding  thirty  to  the  number  of  those  pre- 
viously elected.  The  object  of  this  is  that  they  should  be 
able  to  select  from  all  over  the  town  persons  who  are  likely 
to  be  efficient,  and  of  great  value  to  the  committee,  but  who, 
from  not  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  municipal  afiairs 
of  each  ward,  may  possibly  be  overlooked  by  the  elected  body 
of  that  year.  The  committee  altogether  comes  to  the  number 
of  473,  but  there  is  something  easier  to  speak  and  pleasanter 
to  hear  in  giving  round  numbers,  and,  therefore,  they  speak 
of  this  remarkable  association  as  the  Liberal  Association  of 
'the  Four  Hundred.'  To  the  400  is  left  the  selection  of 
candidates  and  the  decision  of  all  great  questions  of  policy, 
and,  on  appeal,  of  questions  affecting  the  association.  Hie 
executive  consisto  of  four  from  each  ward — that  is,  sixty- 
four  members,  four  officers,  and  the  twenty  who  may  be 
elected  by  the  committee  itself,  making  altt^ther  eighty- 
eight — and  the  executive  transact  the  business  of  meetings 
and  elections,  and  take  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  a^rs 
of  the  association,  carrying  ont  the  policy  decided  upon 
by  the  400. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  to  everybody  that  an  association  like 
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this,  elected  eo  f&irly  snd  opeoly  on  such  a  popnJar  basi^ 
and  coming  up  eveiy  jear  from  the  constituency  of  the  dif- 
ferent wards,  must  be  an  association  of  the  most  powerful 
character.  It  is  perfect  as  a  representation  of  the  whole 
communiiy  of  the  town — that  is,  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and 
if  its  members  are  loyal  to  each  other,  and  loyal  to  their  prin- 
ciples, it  seems  impossible  that  such  an  association  should 
fail  of  success  in  its  great  efforts.  Mr.  Muntz,  Mr.  Dixon, 
snd  myself  were  at  one  time  three  of  the  candidates  to  whom 
this  association  gave  its  confidence,  and  through  their  acti- 
vity, and  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  electors,  we 
became  not  candidates  only  but  your  representatives.  You 
have  looked  over  such  &ults  as  we  have  committed,  and  you 
have  looked  favourably  od  such  merits  ae  we  may  be  supposed 
to  possess.  Afi  for  myself  you  have  borne  with  much  absence 
on  my  part,  and  I  may  say  we  are  all  grateful  for  your  kind- 
ness and  for  the  rema^able  oonfidence  which  you  have  placed 
in  ne. 

Now  the  results  of  this  organisation  have  been  explained 
in  the  report  read  by  Mr.  Baker.  Everything  that  is  of  a 
public  character  is  political  in  Birmingham.  Your  munici- 
pality encloses  within  itself  the  great  spirit  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  town.  In  your  School  Board  elections  you  have 
had  a  signal  and  memorable  triumph ;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  when  two  or  three  years  more  shall  have  passed,  and 
when  the  work  of  yoor  School  Board  has  been  observed,  that 
whether  it  may  be  criticised  by  iriendly  or  unfriendly  men, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  has  loyally  done  a  great  and  signal 
service  to  your  community.  It  is  a  blessing  to  think,  then, 
that  in  all  yonr  municipal  affairs,  in  your  school  board 
a&irs,  and  in  your  parliamentary  represeatatico,  there  is  a 
grand  symmetry  and  consietency  which  is  a  great  credit  to 
your  conminnity.  But  elsewhere,  aa  Mr.  Wright  has  said, 
things  have  been  different.  There  have  been  causes  of  this 
defeat  for  which  many  persona  demand  an  explanation.     I 
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will  not  try  to  etate  all  of  them,  but  I  will  refer,  at  least, 
to  three,  and  tliat  veiy  briefly.  A  question  aboat  which  so 
much  has  been  said — the  question  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
public  houses — no  doubt  has  had  a  very  serious  influence. 
The  publicans  are,  as  you  know,  in  the  possession  of  a  privi- 
lege conferred  upon  them  by  the  Government,  through  the 
magietrates.  They  have  been  tiie  most  prosperotie  class,  if  you 
reckon  their  capital  and  their  labour — undoubtedly  the  most 
prosperous  class  in  the  country  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  I  believe  there  is  no  onlinary  property  in  the  conntiy 
which  has  increased  so  much  in  value  as  the  property  in 
public  houses.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there  has 
been  a  combination  which  I  hardly  like  to  describe  as  I  feel 
about  it — a  combination  of  the  closest  character,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sacrificing  every  public  question  and  every  honour- 
able consideration  of  the  public  good  to  a  low  and  sordid 
interest  (because  in  the  midst  of  their  prosperity  there  was 
no  injury  done  to  them  practically  by  any  legislation) — to 
the  low  and  sordid  interest  of  the  worst  class  of  publicans  in 
the  country.  And  when  I  say  of  the  worst  class,  understand 
what  I  mean.  Amongst  the  many  thousands  of  publicans 
there  are  a  great  number  of  respectable  and  honourable 
men ;  and  perhaps  many  more  than  are  supposed  to  be  by 
those  who  sometimes  too  fiercely  assail  them.  But  there  ie 
another  and  lower  class  of  whom  one  can  scarcely  say  this, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  as  in  many  other  things  so  in  this 
combination  of  the  publicans  against  the  public  interest,  the 
head  of  the  great  body  is  moved,  and  moved  unfortunately 
by  the  tail. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  publicans  influence  an  election. 
The  publican  has  his  own  vote,  and  he  has  a  number  of  per- 
sons not  remarkable  for  sobriety — many  of  them  not  remark- 
able for  their  intelligence  or  their  anxiety  to  promote  the 
public  interest,  who  frequent  his  bar  parlour  aad  spend  their 
evenings  round  his  comfortable  fire.     With  these  it  is  easy — 
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and  no  doubt  tbia  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent — to  set 
infiueucee  at  work  on  bebalf  of  the  objects  of  the  publican. 
There  are  abundant  cases  in  which  that  which,  in  a  more 
open  manner,  might  be  called  a  bribe  may  be  given,  and  the 
publican  not  only  brings  his  own  vote  to  the  pollj  but  might 
bring  three,  or  six,  or  in  some  caees  a  dozen,  to  give  their 
votes  with  him,  and  with  him,  as  I  believe,  and  as  he  would 
believe  if  he  did  not  pnt  his  own  intorest  against  it,  in 
opposition  to  the  trae  interests  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  bow  many — nobody  knows  how  many — Parliamentary 
votes  have  been  aSected  by  this ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  very  cousiderable  proportion  of  the  nuijority  obtained 
by  the  present  Government  was  directly  obtained  from  that 
cause. 

Then  I  come  to  another  cause  of  defeat,  which  is  one  of 
a  wholly  different  character,  and  that  is  the  divisions  which 
existed — >the  absolntely  childish  policy  that  was  pursued  in 
many  parts  of  the  countiy,  in  many  couatituenoies,  by  sections 
or  fragments  of  the  Liberal  party.  Half-a-dozen  men,  or  a 
dozen,  or  twenty,  or  fifty,  are  possessed,  not  of  one  idea,  but 
by  one  idea.  It  may  be  a  very  good  object  that  they  wish 
for.  There  is  no  end  of  the  good  objects  which  people  wish 
for  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  agitations  and  con- 
tention of  a  year ;  but  these  men  come  into  a  conatitnency, 
and  argue  in  this  way :  '  We  .will  force  the  candidate — he 
may  not  be  of  onr  opinion,  he  may  be  as  conscientions  as  we 
are,  and  he  has  his  opinion — but  we  will  force  the  candidate 
to  this  particular  vote,  although  the  constituency  have  never 
expressed  their  opinion  in  its  &vonr,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
shall  vote  with  us,  or  we  {this  little  section)  will  oppose  him ; 
and  we  will  oppose  him  though  onr  opposition  be  fatal,  not 
to  him  onlyi  but  fatal  to  the  party  with  which  we  have 
always  been  associated,  or  hurtful  to  interests  in  the  country, 
which  may  be  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the  ideas  by 
which  we  are  possessed,  or  even  fatal  to  the  object  we  have 
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before  na.'  I  will  take  the  temperance  men,  and  a  variety 
of  otlier  persons  who  in  some  places  have  acted  in  this 
way.  I  do  not  want  to  stir  up  irritating  matters  more 
than  is  absolntely  necessary,  bat  I  acy  that  each  men  are 
not  qualified  to  take  any  wise  part  in  polilics.  If  the  making^ 
defeat  absolutely  certain  were  able  to  forward  their  views, 
and  to  make  tiiem  trinmph  it  would  be  some  consolation; 
bat  the  ffllliness  of  believing  that  it  can  forward  their  caose 
is  even  greater  than  the  silliness  of  the  mode  by  which 
they  attempt  to  do  it.  1  know  perfectly  well,  from  being 
in  the  House  of  Commons  all  these  years,  what  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  members  say,  and  what  they  do  with  i^ard 
to  questions  of  this  natare.  They  never  cany  them  to  suc- 
cess. I  know  no  question  in  my  time  that  has  been  carried 
by  any  such  tactics,  and  bo  long  as  men  are  resolute  and 
firm  and  honourable,  and  have  any  sort  of  independence, 
yoa  may  rely  upon  it  that  no  such  measure  will  ever  be 
carried  by  these  tactics.  If  you  look  over  the  boroughs  of 
the  country  at  the  last  election,  you  will  find  that  at  least  a 
dozen  Qf  them,  possessing  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  voles, 
were  lost  by  the  mode  of  conduct  which  I  have  been 
exposing  and  condemning ;  and  if  yon  suppose  that  the 
publicans,  with  a  want  of  patriotism  shocking  to  think  of, 
were  the  cause  of  losing  an  equal  number  of  votes,  you  will 
find  whence  comes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  majority  of  the 
present  Government. 

Then  there  is  another  great  cause,  as  I  think,  of  loss.  In 
1868  the  elections  went  with  a  great  sweep  all  over  the 
country  in  &vour  of  a  Liberal  policy  and  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  new  francbise  had  come  into  operation  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  elections  were  so  decided  and  so  decisive 
that  it  was  common  to  hear  men  say,  '  The  Tories  are  done 
for  ever;  here  is  a  majority  of  a  hundred  or  more.  Hie 
matter  is  so  much  decided  now  that  really  afber  all  we  need 
have  no  apprehension  again  that  the  Liberal  party  will  ever 
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be  ia  jeopardy.'  They  forgot  then,  and  they  forget  now, 
what  are  the  pennanent  conditioiui,  at  least  for  the  present 
and  for  some  time  to  come,  of  politics  in  this  country.  They 
foi^t  the  solid  power  that  is  always  opposed  to  the  Liberal 
party  and  to  Liberal  principles.  They  forget  that  almost 
all  the  land  of  the  country  is  in  t^e  hands  of  persons  whose 
interests  are  different  from  oqtb.  They  forgot  that  the 
Church,  which  ie  established,  as  yoa  know,  in  every  parish 
ia  nearly  always  on  the  side  of  the  Tory  party;  and  that 
wherever  a  new  church  is  bnilt,  be  it  in  town  or  be  it  in 
conntry,  be  it  in  any  county  in  England  or  Wales,  yon  will 
find  that  that  church  is  not  a  centre  of  political  light,  but  of 
political  darkness,  and  that  &om  it  there  comes  no  trace  of 
anything  that  is  fonnd  to  be  Liberal  in  representation  or 
Parliamentary  action,  but  entirely  the  contrary;  and  the 
Church  is  now  as  certain  to  be  the  centre  of  the  prcpagatioa 
of  Tory  principles  as  the  pnblic-house  itself. 

Li  addition  to  this,  you  have  another  cause  (which  I  am 
not  about  to  complain  of,  because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things),  that  is,  that  some  men  become  rich,  and  many  of 
them  become  what  is  called  very  comfortably  off,  and  generally 
the  more  wealthy  a  man  is,  with  a  balance  at  his  bankers 
and  investments  everywhere,  the  more  timid  he  becomes  in 
all  his  political  actions.  Well,  then,  with  this  timidity 
on  high,  fmd  unhappily  profound  ignorance  below,  you  may 
fancy  to  a  certuu  extent  what  a  vast  amount  of  solid  re- 
sistance'there  is  to  any  proposition  for  any  political  progress; 
and  then  you  should  add  to  all  this  that  which  I  must  men- 
tion, though  one  likes  not  to  treat  of  it,  the  enormous  lying 
in  which  our  opponents  from  top  to  bottom  of  their  oigani- 
sation,  throughout  their  political  speeches,  and  throughout 
their  press,  indulged  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues during  the  whole  time  that  they  were  in  office. 
Depend  upon  it  the  time  has  not  come  in  this  country  yet 
when  reformers  can  afford  to  rest  on  their  oars.     I  recollect 
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ID  a  be&ntiful  poem  of  a  very  distioguished  American,  Mr. 
Biyant,  in  an.  address  to  Liberty,  he  says,  '  Thoa  must  never 
rest  for,  thine  enemy  never  sleeps; 'and  that  is  the  state  of 
things  here  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  .world,  and  to  all 
Liberal  men  it  oag-ht  to  come  home  as  a  solemn  duty,  that  if 
there  be  questions  which  they  believe  require  to  be  settled 
in  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen,  they 
ought  to  stand  fast  to  their  colours.  They  ought  to  march 
together;  they  ought  to  keep  themselves  wide  awake,  and 
to  urge  on  the  coarse  which  they  believe  to  be  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  Birmingham  is  more  intelligent,  better  in- 
formed, and  more  mentally  alive  on  political  questions  than 
any  other  of  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Its  political 
education  began  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Priestly,  it  advanced 
greatly  during  the  agitation  for  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and 
I  would  hope  that  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the 
constant  discussions  we  have  had,  and  in  some  of  which  I 
have  been  permitted  to  partake,  the  political  activity  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  borough  have  not  declined.  A  superior 
organisation  added  to  all  that,  does  everything,  and  if  the 
boroughs  throughout  tiie  country  in  proportion  to  their  size 
would  adopt  the  organisation  which  yon  have  here,  my  honest 
belief  is  that  it  would  take  a  very  short  time  indeed  to  re- 
cover throughout  the  boroughs  the  losses  that  were  sus- 
tained at  the  last  election. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  on  which  I  must  say  a 
sentenoe  or  two.  I  observed  that  at  a  meeting  in  Liverpool 
the  other  day,  some  men  who  appear  before  the  public  as, 
and  perhaps  are,  working  men,  advocated  the  notion  that  it 
is  very  important  to  have  what  they  call  labour  representa- 
tives in  Parliament.  If  I  am  not  mistaken — I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  the  resolutions  and  the  report  of  the  meeting  here 
— ^but  if  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was  insisted  upon  that  a  course 
of  division,  if  necessary,  should  he   forced  upon   the  con- 
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stitaeociee,  witli  the  view  of  in  fact  disarranging  the  party, 
unless  what  was  called  the  working-claee  representative  could 
be  retamed.  Now  working  men  are  like  other  men,  and  ia 
this  respect  men  are  very  mach  like  women.  Every  class 
seems  to  be  the  prey  of  some  delusion,  or  some  false  cry ;  and 
it  is  attempted  to  be  shewn  to  working  men  that  if  they  can 
take  oat  some  man  of  their  own,  who  has  stood  at  the  lathe 
or  dug  in  the  mine,  or  who  has  handled  the  trowel,  and  pat 
him  into  Parliament,  there  is  some  special  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  working  men.  But  if  we  were  to  have  a  Par- 
liament composed  of  two  classes — one  working-men  repre- 
Bentatives  and  one  that  are  not  representativcB  of  working 
men,  it  appears  to  me  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  cala- 
mities that  could  happen  in  oar  representative  system.  If  you 
can  find  a  man,  let  him  be  a  first  or  seoond-class  or  third-class 
passenger,  possessed  of  mtelligence  and  honesty  and  firmness, 
and  the  kind  of  capacity  which  ie  required  for  discharging 
parliamentary  duties,  then  I  say  lay  hold  of  him  at  once  and 
make  him  a  member  of  Parliament.  But  as  to  this  new 
principlCj  I  understand  that  some  working  men  say  they 
do  not  quite  comprehend  it,  and  they  fear  that  the  main 
object  of  this  new  doctrine  is  that  a  few  men  who  are 
anxious  to  get  into  Parliament  may  get  there  upon  it.  I 
wilt  not  say  whether  this  is  true  or  not.  Many  things  that 
I  disapprove  of  are  held  and  preached  perfectly  honestly,  and 
this  project  may  be  so  too;  but,  honestly  or  dishonestly,  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  principle  which  is  contrary  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and 
beat  men  in  it.  What  have  we  been  doing  for  all  these 
years?  What  have  we  asked  you  to  help  ns  to  do  from  this 
platform  over  and  over  again?  Surely,  to  work  with  ua  in 
order  that  we  might  mould  a  nation  out  of  classes.  I 
think  that  was  a  wise  Uiing  to  do,  and  much  more  patriotic 
than  to  endeavour  to  separate  a  nation  into  a  variety  of 
sections,  every  one  jealous  of  every  other. 
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In  oar  own  time  what  has  been  done,  aod  who  has  done  it? 
Take  the  6ret  Beform  Bill.  I  will  speak  of  a  man  who  ib 
still  living,  aged  and  Tenersble,  though  retired  from  active 
political  life.  I  mean  Lord  Russell.  When  neither  middle 
class  nor  working  class  men  sent  even  a  petition  to  Par- 
liament for  years,  Loid  John  Rnssell,  over  and  over  again, 
brought  the  question  of  reform  before  the  unreformed  and 
corrapt  Parliament,  and  kept  it  as  well  as  he  could  before  the 
Parliament  and  the  people.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
There  is  not  time  in  this  meeting,  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  to 
sum  up  his  magnificent  labours  on  behalf  of  the  working 
classes,  mote  directly  than  of  all  other  classes,  frcMu  the  time 
when  he  brought  in  his  first  budget  until  the  time  when  he 
completed,  so  far  as  he  was  permitted  to  complete  it,  his  great 
legislation  for  Ireland.  Take  the  late  Mr.  Hume.  Joseph 
Hume  was  one  of  the  most  honourable,  industriouB,  and 
devoted  men  who  ever  eat  in  the  Eng^b  House  of  Commons. 
For  nearly  forty  years,  I  suppose,  he  devoted  himself,  night 
after  night,  to  promoting  economy  and  the  saving  of  taxes. 
He  kept  one,  two,  three,  or  four  private  secretaries  at  a  time, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  amount  of  labour,  (ax 
beyond  that  of  the  hardest  working  man  in  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession, which  he  endured  in  order  that  he  might  get  together 
all  the  (acts  which  were  necessary  to  prove  his  case  and  to 
save  public  money,  which  he  thought  was  being  too  lavishly 
expended  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  Then  my  ohi 
friend  Mr,  Charles  Villiers,  the  member  for  Wolverhampton, 
a  constituency  which  be  has  so  well  served,  and  which  has 
given  him  such  continuous  confidence— Mr.  Charles  Villiers 
and  my  dear  and  lamented  friend  Richard  Cobden  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  House  of  Commons  in  leading  the  movement 
there  agunst  the  Com  Law.  Why,  I  may  tell  you  that  during 
the  last  year,  it{74  or  1873,  in  one  of  the  two  last  years,  more 
than  80,000,000/.  worth  sterling  of  food  which  previous  to 
the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  mostly 
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forbidden  to  come  in, — more  titan  80^000,000^.  sterling,  I  say, 
came  into  this  coantiy  and  was  consvuned.  Half  tlie  working 
men  throngfaout  the  kingdom  are  now  fed  \tj  food  that 
oomes  from  abroad,  which  was  prevented  from  comiog  to 
OS  at  that  time,  and  that  now  comes  in  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continuons,  enlightened,  and  devoted  setvicee  of 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  referred.  Ti^e  a  late  lamented 
friend  of  mine.  Ae  we  get  older  we  seem  to  have  almost  more 
friends  in  the  other  world  than  we  have  in  the  world  wherein 
we  are  still  permitted  to  live.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Lewis 
Ricardo.  He  was  a  free-trado:  of  the  most  enlightened  kind, 
and  by  him  mainly  the  Navigation  Laws  were  abolished, 
and  free-tmde  principles  were  applied  to  shipping.  From 
that  time  to  this  the  growth  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
commercial  marine  have  scarcely  known  a  check,  and  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  m&rvellons  things  in  tiie 
history  of  the  world.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  may 
refer  to  the  great  and  priceless  labours  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Uilner  Gibson  in  connection  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  I  cannot  atop  to  tell  you  of  the  condition  of  the  press 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  was  not  absolutely  forbidden 
by  law  that  you  should  have  a  newspaper,  hut  by  the  taxes 
the  newspapers  were  so  strangled  that  comparatively  fen  could 
live.  Those  that  could  lire  were  very  dear,  and  they  were  in 
every  way  inferior  to  the  newspapers  that  we  have  now-a-days. 
"With  School  Boards  and  the  spread  of  education,  and  the 
growth  of  knowledge  amongst  the  yoang,  the  newspaper  will 
become  a  still  greater  agent  for  the  spread  of  intelligence, 
and  there  is  no  man  that  I  know  now  who  has  done  a 
greater  and  more  lasting  service  to  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  than  the  man  who  was  mainly  instmmental  in 
striking  off  all  the  taxes  upon  the  press.  Not  one  of  tliese 
gentlemen  was  selected  to  represent  particular  classes.  They 
did  not  represent  manufacturers,  or  cotton  spinners,  or  workers 
in  metals,  or  coal  owners.     They  were  not  called  upon  to 
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represeut  working  men.  They  were  to  repreeent  tlie  gi'eat, 
and  honomable,  and  true  principles  which  had  foand  a  lodg- 
ment in  their  own  souls.  I  have  the  satisiaction,  of  which  I 
never  can  be  deprived,  tiiat  I  gave  m;  humble  service  to  most 
of  these  principles,  and  alougside  of  these  men ;  but  according 
to  the  doctrine  which  ia  now  preached,  and  the  explanation  of 
it,  although  I  have  done  some  work  in  my  time,  I  am  by  no 
means  to  be  called  a  working  man. 

What  we  want  throughout  the  country  amongst  the 
Liberal  party — and  if  there  be  anything  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  good  for,  and  will  hereafter  be  good  for,  it  is  for  the 
great  masses  of  the  people— is  intelligent  union  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  party.  We  want  perfect  dieiaterestedoess ;  we 
want,  if  we  can  get  it,  an  absence  of  personal  vanity,  which  is 
the  bane  of  political  life.  And  we  want,  in  addition  to  these, 
earnest  and  combined  work,  and  in  these  only,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  to  be  found  the  sources  of  permanent  BUCceBs.  To 
create  a  working  men's  section  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
in  the  constituencies  is  to  destroy  the  unity  and  the  momentum 
of  party,  and  to  subject  ourselves  infallibly  to  the  superior 
tactics  of  our  opponents. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough,  but  before  I  have  done  I  may 
say  that  I  came  here  on  Monday  depressed  and  burdened. 
The  times  are  not  exciting,  nor  are  they  favourable  to  any 
clear  indication  to  the  mind  of  a  speaker  what  are  the  topics 
which  he  should  treat  or  how  they  should  be  treated.  I  found 
myself  reluctantly  driven,  as  the  meeting  approached,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  great  question  which  I  discussed  at  some 
length  on  Monday  evening.  No  one  will  believe,  t  hope,  that 
I  have  been  actuated  in  that  course  by  any  wish  to  disturb 
the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  that  I  have  any  wish  to 
turn  public  indignation  against  the  Established  Church.  I 
spoke  as  I  felt.  I  spoke  with  tenderness,  with  sincerity  and 
respect  to  the  thousands  who  are  doing  religious  work  within 
the  borders  of  the  Church  of  England.     I  threw  out  what 
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I  thought  would  be  some  seed  to  scatter  over  the  land,  to 
give,  as  I  said,  some  humble  oontributioa  to  the  discuseion 
of  a  question  which  cannot  be  evaded,  a  dlBcnssion  which  I 
am  not  the  first  to  enter  upon,  and  to  promote  that  which 
they  are  most  actively  promoting  who  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  letting  it  alone. 

To-night  I  have  dwelt  upon  questions  that  are  nearer  to  us 
— the  conduct  of  Birmingham,  its  political  association,  its 
grand  political  characteristics,  the  example  which  it  offers  to 
the  constituencies  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  does  its  own  work.  It  asks  and  appeals  to  constituencies 
all  over  the  kingdom  to  follow  its  example  as  far  as  they  may 
be  able  to  do  it — to  do  their  own  work  well,  in  order  that  the 
country's  own  work  may  be  done  well.  I  said  that  I  came 
here  dejected  and  burdened,  I  have  felt  an  inexpressible  relief 
since  I  have  been  here.  I  have  had  pleasure  in  coming  here 
many  times,  bnt  on  no  former  occasion  have  I  had  a  more 
distinct  and  sensible  feeling  of  satisfaction  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  have  enjoyed  the  kindness  of  my  immediate  friends, 
and  have  partaken  of  the  cympathy  of  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  feel  with  my  colleagues — I  am  sure  I  may  speak 
for  them  as  much  as  for  myself — that  we  represent  a  noble 
constituency,  amongst  whom  is  found  a  remarkable  and  grow- 
ing political  life,  capable  of  being  of  great  service  to  a  great 
nation,  and  I  may  for  them,  and  for  myself,  say  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  that  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  kindness 
which  you  have  shown  us  continually,  and  for  the  constant 
and  animating  confidence  which  you  have  hitherto  reposed 
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BIRMINGHAM,  JANUARY  22,  1876. 

[On  thU  da;  tbe  tliree  memben  for  Binaii^ham  made  their  BDnnal  apeecIiM 
in  the  IWn  Ball,  tbe  cbairman  bein^  tbe  Major,  Hr.  Chamberlain,  now 
one  of  tbo  memberB  for  tbe  Borough.  Apart  from  tbe  int«rest  alwaji  felt 
at  Birmingham  in  the«e  meetings,  an  additional  cnrioatty  vraa  fdt  on  tliia 
oocaiion,  because  it  waa  minoiired  tbat  certain  advocates  of  labonr  lepre- 
•entatiMi  had  reeolvad  to  challenge,  by  an  amendment,  the  nmial  vote  ti 
conBdeace  in  tbe  ntting  tBemben,  in  order  to  procure  if  possiUe  from  the 
•adience  an  expremon  of  opinion  which  should  be  favourable  to  tbe  views 
which  the  promoters  of  this  movement  entertained.  Some  of  the  aapporten 
of  the  CUmant's  cause  alao  Mtdeavonred  to  obtain  a  haaiing.  Bat  the 
andience  declined  to  hear  the'spcaken  on  both  these  topic*,  and  rejected  the 
proposals  which  were  offered  almoat  nnanimonslj.] 

A  PEKiOD  of  twelve  months  has  passed  awsj  nnce  the  laet 

occaffion  on  which  my  colleagues  and  myself  were  permitted 

to  stand  face  to  face  with  onr  constituents ;  and  during^  that 

peiiod  there  has  passed  away  a  Parliamentary  Session  which 

may   be  described  ae  a   Session   of  small  measures,  and  a 

Parliamentary  recess,  or   the  larger  portioB  of  it,  in  which 

we  hare  had  great  discussions,  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry, 

about  the  measures  of  that  Session.     I  shall   not  dwell  on 

subjects  which  have  been   so  much  discussed — subjects 

aean  connected  with  the  legislation  of  the  past  year — 

I  I  shall  ask  yon  to  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  touch  upon 

question  of  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard,  and  if  I  pass  over 

question  of  the  Slavery  Circular  with  ooe  observation. 
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To  me  that  topic  is  not  bo  entirely  easy  as  many  of  our 
friends  lutve  supposed,  bat  this  qaestion  has  always  presented 
itself  to  me  when  I  have  read  anything,  or  thoaght  anything 
about  it,  Why  could  not  the  Government  let  it  alone?  We 
may  hear,  when  Parliament  meets,  an  answer;  and  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  if  it  be  satistactory,  to  that  question.  Nor 
shall  I  call  your  attention  to  the  great  Stock  Exchange 
transaction  in  which  the  Oovemment  has  been  concerned. 
I  recollect  some  years  ago  that  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke 
with  contemptuous  sarcasm  of  certain  persons  who  bought 
and  sold  shares,  and  called  it  progress :  and  it  may  be  that 
he  has  been  engaged  in  bnying  shares,-  and  perhaps  calls 
it  statesmanship.  I  sball  be  glad,  too,  if,  when  Parliament 
meets,  an  explanation  of  that  transaction  can  be  given  which 
shall  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  nation. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  recess  to  which  I  shall  ask  your  attention 
rather  particularly.  You  proluibly  recollecb  that  a  voiy 
eminent  member  of  the  Oovemment— no  lees  a  person  than 
the  Foreign  Minister-— «pent  a  few  days  lately  in  tlie  femous 
city  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  he  made  three  speeches- 
one  of  them  to  the  students  of  the  University,  to  which 
I  need  not  further  advert ;  one  of  them  to  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh  and  his  friends,  when  they  presented  him  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city — a  speech  that  I  thought  sensible 
and  highly  judicious.  But  the  speech  to  which  I  wish  to 
advert  particularly  is  the  one  which  Lord  Derby  addressed  to  a 
large  meeting,  said  to  be  composed  of  3,000  persons,  who  were 
styled  working  men  Conservatives  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
Now,  whether  there  were  3,000  present  or  not  I  know  not ; 
but  I  doubt  extremely  whether  3,000  ConserrativB  working 
men  were  there.  For  this  I  know — that  when  a  generd 
election  takes  place  in  Edinburgh  the  Conservative  working 
men  do  not  appear  to  be  at  home. 
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There  are  very  few  of  you  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  a  ConservatiTe  statesmaQ  make  a  speech  to  Con- 
serratiTe  working  men.  If  yon  had  you  would  hare  peiceived 
the  extreme  difficulty  he  was  in.  He  is  obliged  to  deny  or 
to  forget  history,  and  his  speech,  for  the  moat  part,  instead 
of  informing  his  audience,  appears  generally  \a  be  intended 
to  mislead  them.  If  you  read  Lord  Derby's  speech — and 
I  hope  yon  did— you  would  find  that  he  made  this  obser- 
vation. 'When  people  ask  why  should  a  working  man  not 
be  a  Conservative  ?  I  answer,  why  should  he  not  ?'  And  be 
went  on  to  make  thig  extraordinary  remark :  '  Popular  poli- 
ticiaos,* — I  do  not  know  to  whom  he  refers — I  suppose  he 
does  not  refer  to  his  own  colleagues — they  cannot  be  of  the 
popular  politician  kind — '  Popular  politicians  never  gave  any 
man  better  wages  or  a  better  house  to  live  in.  They  may 
indeed  profess  to  remove  grievances  of  a  kind  such  as  the 
law  can  deal  with ;  but  where  are  those  grievances  with  us?' 
Well,  from  this  he  obviously  intended  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  the  working  classes  are  concerned,  one  party  is  just  as 
good  as  another,  and  that  you  may  be  just  as  happy  and 
as  contented  with  Conservative  as  with  Liberal  legislation 
and  administration.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  work- 
ing men  at  present  have  no  taxes  to  pay  unless  on  the  articles 
of  tea,  tobacco,  and  intoxicating  drinks ;  but  he  did  not  tell 
them  that  thirty-Gve  years  ago  there  were  more  than  1200 
articles  on  which  taxes  were  levied,  and  that  it  was  only 
after  three  years  of  persistent  agitation  by  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  that  the  unpopular  politicians  b^an  to  remove 
those  taxes,  and  that  when  Sir  Robert  Feel  adopted  the 
policy  of  reforming  the  tariff,  every  step  that  he  made  lost  him 
a  portion  of  the  confidence  of  the  great  party  of  which  he 
was  then  the  leader  and  the  Minister,  and  that  when  he 
came  to  the  greatest  of  all  articles — viz.,  com,  your  daily 
bread — they  quarrelled  with  him  bitterly  and  vindictively, 
and  drove  him  from  power;    and   there   was   no   obloquy 
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and  DO  iDBuIt  which  they  did  not  heap  npoii  his  character 
and  bis  Btat^emanahip. 

Lord  Derby  says  again, '  How  is  a  working  man  sitoated 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  political  po^er?  He 
ia  master  of  the  situation :  his  class  can,  if  they  choose, 
ont-Tote  all  other  classes  put  together,  having  under  the 
British  Constitution,  as  it  exists,  supreme  political  power 
in  their  hands.  Why,  on  earth,  should  working  men  be 
otherwise  than  conservative  when  that  Constitution  is  con- 
cerned?' Well,  but  in  private  life  character  is  supposed  to 
go  for  sometbiug.  If  a  man  chooses  a  wife,  or  if  a  woman 
is  deliberating  whether  she  should  accept  such  a  man  as  her 
husband,  or  if  you  engage  a  servant,  or  an  agent,  or  a  trustee, 
surely  character  goes  for  something  in  all  these  things.  And 
I  have  known  it  go  so  far — at  any  rate  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  my  reading  of  the  police  reports — that  in  a  court  of  justice 
it  goes  all  the  way  between  the  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  Now,  consider  all  that  has 
been  done — the  1 200  articles  of  the  tariff  tbat  have  been  swept 
sway,  the  change  that  has  been  made  as  to  the  importation 
of  corn.  Let  us  look  at  that  one  question.  Think  of  the 
harvest  we  had  this  year.  A  very  extensive  miller  told  me 
the  other  day  that  it  was  the  worst  harvest,  he  believed, 
in  this  country  for  forty  years,  and  tbat  he  had  not  gronnd 
a  single  quarter  of  English  wheat  since  harvest.  If  the 
policy  of  these  men  had  remained  our  policy  now,  the  food 
of  half  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  been  somewhere 
beyond  the  sea,  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. And  it  is  the  same  with  sugar.  Who  abolished 
the  monopoly  in  sugar?  Who  abolished  the  monopoly  in 
shipB?  Who  abolished  the  monopoly  in  newspapers  ?  You  get 
one  of  your  admirable  papers  for  a  penny  every  day;  whilst 
when  the  Liberal  party  took  the  question  in  hand  the  news- 
papers had  ever}'  day  on  every  paper  a  stamp  of  fourpence, 
and  you  did  not  get  half  so  good  a  paper  then,  at  the  price 
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of  sevenpeDce,  as  you  get  now  for  a  penny,  from  wbich  you 
know  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  world  every  momiDg.  Take 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  which  baa  done  eo  much 
for  commerce  between  these  two  conntriee — which  has  made 
us  more  friendly  and  more  peaceable  than  we  erep  were 
before ;  which  baa  been  the  forerunner  and  the  cause  of  many 
other  commercial  treaties  between  European  couotties.  That 
commercial  treaty  was  opposed  by  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Tory  party,  led  on  with  his  ntmost  force  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  that  party. 

Bat  now  we  wili  go  to  the  question  of  political  power 
which  Lord  Derby  has  spoken  of.  He  says  that  you  have 
political  power  in  your  hands,  and  yon  can  outvote  all  other 
classes.  Well,  it  is  not  true.  But  if  it  were  true,  yon  have 
not  to  thank  Lord  Derby  for  it.  When  the  Bill  of  i856 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Buesell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  though 
it  only  proposed  to  enfrancbise  in  boroughs  down  to  ^l.  honse- 
holders,  yet  Lord  Derby  and  bis  friends  opposed  it  to  the 
very  ntmost,  and  Lord  Derby  himself  moved  or  seconded 
an  amendment  or  amendments  which  were  intended  to  de- 
stroy the  Bill,  and  the  whole  party  voted  for  the  amendment 
which  did  ultimately  destroy  the  Bill,  and  destroyed  the 
Government.  And  they  destroyed  tbe  Bill  because  they  said 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  go  down  to  a  "jl.  franchise ;  that 
it  would  admit  too  many  of  the  woi^ing  classes;  that  it 
would  give  tbem  more  power  than  would  be  safe ;  and  then, 
having  come  back  into  power.  Lord  Russell  having  re- 
signed, this  reactionary  and  obstructive  party  coming  into 
office,  for  no  object  in  tbe  world  tbat  I  can  see  but  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  remain  in  power  for  six  months  longer, 
with  tbe  chance  of  whatever  else  might  come — agreed  to 
a  far  larger  measure  than  that  wbicb  they  themselves  had 
condemned  as  utterly  destructive  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  But  then  it  is  a  fact  worth  observing,  that, 
with  regard  to  this  quettion  of  the  franchise,  at  the  present 
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moment,  the  honsehold  frsDchise  onljr  extends  to  the 
boroughs :  it  does  not  extend  to  the  counties.  Well,  hot 
if  there  are  13,000,000  of  people  living  in  the  boroughs  in 
the  United  Kingdom  there  are  18,500,000  that  live  in  the 
coantiee ;  and  in  the  counties  working  men  have  no  vote. 

Yon  have  landowners,  of  coarse.  They  have  votea,  and 
they  have  great  power.  The  farmers,  if  th^  have  a  rating 
of  more  than  lit.  a  year,  also  have  a  vote,  and  all  other 
persons  rated  as  high  as  12I.  a  yeur;  but  I  suppose  there 
are  a  hundred  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  neaily  10,000 
inhabitants  each  in  which  there  ie  no  franchise  lower  than 
that  iiil.  rating,  and  the  i2l.  rating  is  equal  to  about  i62.  of 
rental ;  so  that  in  your  own  town,  and  in  all  our  boroughs, 
every  man  who  has  a  house  and  is  rated  for  his  house  has 
a  vote,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  not  within 
the  limits  of  boroughs  he  most  be  rated  at  i%l.,  or  pay  a 
rental  of  15^.  or  16/.,  before  he  can  have  a  rote  in  the  county. 
Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  statement  of  Lord  Derby  is 
not  to  be  received  without  large  exceptions.  If  yon  take  the 
borough  members  thronghout  the  United  Kingdom,  you  will 
find  that  there  was  a  majority  of  InberBla  of  rnearly  fifty  at  ^e 
last  election ;  but  if  yon  go  to  the  counties  yon  find  there  was  a 
majority  of  about  a  hundred  of  the  Cooservativee,  and  it  was 
that  portion  of  the  oonstitnenciee  in  which  the  working  people 
are  extended,  by  which  the  Conservative  majority  was  returned, 
and  not  by  the  boroughs,  in  which  workpeople  have  votes. 

Now,  in  this  speech  which  I  am  criticising  Lord  Derby 
went  OD  to  another  question.  He  was  anxious,  apparently, 
to  find  out  if  there  was  anything  in  the  conntry  which  would 
JDstify  working  men  in  being  Liberal  rather  than  Conserva- 
tive, and  he  made  this  observation.  He  says:  'Great  etrem 
has  been  laid  by  a  certain  oUss  of  politicians  on  the  sup- 
posed fact  that  only  a  rich  mui  has  a  chance  of  bec(»ning 
an  owner  of  the  soil,  and  that  is  held  up  as  one  of  those 
wrongs  which  ought  to  be  remedied  before  any  poor  man 
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should  call  himself  a  Coneerrative.'  He  says  '  this  is  a  great 
exaggeration  in  fact,'  and  then  he  adds  that  'it  has  been 
asserted  again  and  again — and  even  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Bright 
have  endorsed  the  assertion — that  the  whole  soil  of  the  country 
was  divided  among  30,000  proprietors.'  And  then  he  said 
that  he  had  been  inetmmental  in  procuring  a  return, 
hut  which  was  not  yet  completed — I  hcliere  it  is  completed 
with  regard  to  Scotland — and  he  thinks  that  it  will  be  found, 
there  will  not  he  30,000  but  600,000  proprietors  in  one 
way  or  other  permanently  interested  in  the  soil.  Well, 
everybody  at  the  end  of  his  life  will  be  permanently,  some- 
where or  other,  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  it  would  be 
almost  as  reasouable  for  Lord  Derby  to  have  defended  our 
land  laws  on  the  ground  of  universal  possession  of  land,  on 
the  fact  that  everyone  might  expect  to  have  a  grave,  as  to 
eay  that  at  present  there  is  that  kind  of  possession  of  land 
by  the  people  which  is  iodicated  by  the  statement  which 
be  has  made.  And  then  he  says,  'Why  should  we  stop 
here?  What  is  the  need  that  our  law  should  stop  here? 
Why  should  there  not  be  even  iar  more  proprietors  than 
there  are  l"  He  says  that  no  man  who  reads  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  can  doubt  that  there  is  land  enough  for 
sale  to  meet  all  possible  wants.  And,  he  might  have  said,  if 
there  had  been  no  com  coming  into  this  country  this  year,  bad 
as  our  harvest  has  been,  still  there  would  have  been  com 
to  be  bought  by  those  who  had  the  money  and  could  pay  the 
price.  There  is  a  stoiy,  I  think,  of  a  French  princess  who 
was  very  much  astonished  to  hear,  when  there  was  some 
revolutionary  or  riotous  movement  in  Vm9,  of  people  clamour- 
ing that  they  had  no  bread.  She  said, '  Why  do  they  not  buy 
cakes?'  She  saw  plenty  of  cakes  in  the  confectioners'  shops. 
He  says, '  If  there  is  a  desire  to  purchase  land,  why  not  form 
companies  to  buy  properties  and  to  divide  them  ?'  And 
then  he  concludes,  '  My-  argument  is,  there  is  no  obstacle 
in  our  law  to  make  its  gratification  impossible  or  difficult,* 
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Now  let  me  oek  yoar  attention  to  this  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Lord  Derby  ie  a  man  very  saperior  to  many  of  his 
order  and  of  his  party.  He  has  always  been  industrious  ;  he 
is  well  informed ;  he  ia  not  troubled  with  many  prejudices ; 
I  am  not  sure  whether  he  has  strong  convictions — I  know 
that  on  many  things  he  has  held  Liberal  opinions,  but  I 
confess  I  am  astonished  that  he  should  have  dared  to  make 
statements  with  regard  to  the  land  such  as  he  has  made,  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  ought  to  have,  even  to  those  an- 
enquiring  gentlemen  who  are  called  the  3,000  Conservative 
working  men  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  should 
have  made  these  statements  in  that  city  and  in  that  country, 
where  the  monopoly  of  land  is  the  closest,  probably,  of  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  this  veiy  return  which 
he  has  obtained,  it  turns  out  that  5,000,000  of  acres 
out  of  less  than  19,000,000  in  Scotland — that  5,000,000 
acres,  or  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  are  in  the  possession  of  twenty-one  persons — that 
8,000,000  acres,  which  is  not  far  short  of  one-half  of  all 
Scotland,  are  in  the  posBessinn  of  forty-nine  persons ;  that 
i4,5<So>ooo  acres,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  Scotland, 
are  in  the  possession  of  583  persons.  And  if  you  were  to 
take  all  the  square  miles  of  all  the  estates,  of  all  the  farms,  of 
all  the  acres  of  the  surface  of  Scotland,  seventeen  out  of  nine- 
teen are  in  the  possession  of  2,583  persons;  and  of  the  other 
—his  retnm  shows  that  there  are  132,000  proprietors,  but 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  them — the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
population  do  not  possess  more  than  the  largest  proprietor  in 
Scotland,  and  do  not  possess  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
each.  In  point  of  fact,  one  proprietor  in  ScotUnd  holds 
nearly  as  much  land  as  3,000,000  of  its  population. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  how  this  comes  about?  I  have 
given  you  Scotland ;  I  will  give  you  a  fact  with  regard  to 
Ireland.  About  a  fortnight  ago  there  was  a  letter  in  the 
Timet  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  well  known  as  the  Knight  of 
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Kerry,  a  very  Tespectablo  g^entleman,  whom  I  have  had  tiie 
pleasure  of  meeting  iDany  years  ago.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Timet  in  defence  of  the  proprietors  of  land  in 
Ireland,  who  are  being  attacked,  as  yoa  know,  constantly  on 
the  8ubj«et  of  tenure  and  the  subject  of  rent ;  and  he  says 
that  in  Ireland  there  are  6,000  ■  proprietors  and  600,000 
oocnpiers.  Well,  if  there  be  only  2,583  persons  in  Seotlaod 
to  seventeen-nineteeoths  of  the  soil,  and  if  there  be  only 
6,000  proprietors  in  Ireland,  which  is  almost  all  the  extent  of 
Scotland,  it  would  appear  that  the  statement  which  Lord 
Derby  says  that  Mr.  Mill  and  I  had  endorsed  cannot  be  very 
&r  from  the  truth.  But  if  we  take  England — England  and 
Wales — the  acreage  is  about  equal  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
united,  and  if  in  England  and  Wales  land  be  no  more  divided 
than  it  is  in  Scotland — I  am  not  going  to  say  it  is  not, 
because  I  believe  it  is,  owing  to  the  greater  population  and 
the  greater  wealth — but  if  the  land  in  England  and  Wales 
were  no  more  divided  than  it  is  in  Scotland,  then  aeventeen- 
nineteenths  of  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales 
would  be  in  possession  of  5,166  persons.  And  take  the  whole 
proprietorship  of  Ireland  as  given  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  take 
seventeen-nineteenths  of  Scotland  and  the  same  proportion  of 
England,  and  it  wonld  leave  us  with  13,749  proprietors  of  the 
'soil  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When  we  are  talking  of  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  man  who  owns 
a  few  yards  or  a  few  roods  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land, 
upon  which  his  house  stands;  but  we  are  speaking  of  tkose 
who  are  occupying  and  cultivating  t^e  land,  or  who  are 
letting  it  to  others  to  occupy  and  cultivate ;  and  we  are 
speaking  of  the  political  power  which  has  been  for  generations 
the  greatest  in  this  country,  which  is  enormous  now,  and 
which,  whenever  it  chooses  to  act  in  Parliament,  in  s[Hte  of 
the  household  suffrage  in  your  boroughs,  bears  down  all  your 

'  Hr.  Fitigeimld  ondentated  the  niunber  d  proprieton  in  Ireland,  and 
inbeeqnHitlj  corrected  hia  iniitake. 
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opinions  and  carries  any  jneaeure  which  it  thinks  necessary 
for  its  own  interest. 

Nov,  I  must  ask  you  a  qnestioo,  which  it  would  be  well  if 
Lord  Derby  would  endeavour  to  answer.  My  question  is — 
is  there  not  something  Grange  in  this  partition  of  the  soil  I 
have  described  to  you  ?  Biemember  that  property  in  the  soil 
is  the  most  universal  of  any  property  in  the  country.  You 
cannot  stand  anywhere  but  that  you  are  upon  it.  It  is  t^e 
most  solid  of  any  property  in  the  country ;  the  most  certain 
as  a  possession  and  an  investment ;  it  ia  more  desired  by  all 
classes  of  people  than  any  other  kind  of  property  in  the  country; 
and  it  is  the  fouudation  of  all  other  property,  yet  the  people 
—and  I  use  the  term  advisedly — are  shut  out,  and  a  handful 
of  men  are  the  possessors,  as  I  have  shown  you,  of  at  least 
seventeen-nineteenths  of  it.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
bluning  any  of  these  men.  Not  in  the  least ;  they  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  making  any  law,  or,  purposely,  of  any 
custom  which  has  led  to  this  state  of  things.  They  are,  in 
their  circumstances,  living  aa  honourably,  and  acting,  pro- 
bably,  as  well  as  possessors  of  property  in  any  other  station 
of  life.  But  I  maiotain  that  there  is  a  cause,  and  that  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  stato  of  our  law,  and  in  customs  which 
have  arisen  from  and  are  supported  by  the  law. 

May  I  ask  your  attention  to  one  argument  that  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  have  great  force.  Suppose  there  were  no 
law  of  Farltament  to  interfere  with  the  possession  of  land. 
You  can  see  at  once  that  there  are  natural  causes  which 
promote  accumulation  and  natural  causes  which  promote 
dispersion.  Of  the  natural  causes  which  promote  accumulation, 
you  would  say,  for  example,  the  desire  to  possess  land,  which 
appears  to  be  universal,  the  certain  security  which  it  gives  te 
property  and  to  investment,  the  social  position  which  the 
possession  of  land  gives,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  country, 
and  the  charm  which  there  is  in  country  life.  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  think,  recommended  everybody  in  delicate  health  to  take  a 
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walk  of  two  miles  every  momiDg  before  breakfast,  and  he 
added  a  very  good  piece  of  advice,  if  it  could  only  be  followed 
— that  he  Ehould  take  a  walk  on  his  own  land.  If  there  are 
these  forces  of  accumulation,  there  are  also  forces  of  dispereion, 
and  the  greatest  and  the  chief  of  these  is  death.  The  death 
of  the  possessors,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  almost  every  kind 
of  property — and  in  this,  if  it  were  not  for  the  law — would 
tend  necessarily  in  some  degree  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
property.  The  extravagance  of  the  owner,  his  folly  and  his 
vice  tend  also  to  dispersion ;  the  desire  for  change  of  locality, 
the  desire  for  change  of  investment.  Thus  you  see  there  are 
natural  forces  at  work  which  cause  or  promote  the  accumnW 
tion  of  land,  and  natural  forces  which  as  certainly  cause  and 
promote  the  dispersion  of  land.  What  we  are  arguing  for  is 
this — that  these  forces  should  be  allowed  to  work  naturally 
and  freely,  and  that  the  law  should  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  them,  but  that  land  should  change  just  as  easily,  and 
should  go  into  the  possession  of  other  people  by  that  change, 
as  any  other  kind  of  property  which  men  possess.  And  the 
result  of  such  change  in  the  law  would  be  that  land  as  a 
whole  would  find  itself  always  in  the  possession  of  that  class 
and  those  classes  of  the  population  which  wonld  do  the  best 
for  the  land  itself  and  for  the  people  who  dwell  upon  it. 

I  have  read  to  you  the  statement  of  Lord  Derby  that,  in 
his  opinion,  there  is  no  obstacle  in  our  law  to  make  the 
gratification  which  comes  from  the  possession  of  laud  either 
impossible  or  difficult.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  read  to  you  an 
extract  irom  a  work  by  a  lawyer  quite  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  this  question,  and  I  shall  leave  his  answer  as  a 
complete  reply  to  the  question  of  Lord  Derby.  The  passage  I 
am  just  going  to  read  to  yon  I  have  extracted  from  a  work 
called  '  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in 
England  and  Europe.'  It  was  written  twenty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  who  is  a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  most  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion  on  this  question.     He  says : 
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'  TheM  Um  irere  patted,  ircre  (mned,  and  have  been  tet^oed  for  tbe  ei- 
pre«a  poipoM  of  beeping  the  land  tn  the  hand*  irf  a  few  proprieton,  and 
depriving  the  peaaaota  and  imall  shtrpkeepen  of  taxj  part  of  it  and  cX  the 
inflaenca  which  ita  poueuion  confers,  and  of  mpportin^  a  great  landed  pro- 
prietarj  eUia,  in  order  to  uphold  tbe  sjitem  of  aiutocntJo  Qovemmeiit,  and 
to  give  greater  strength  and  Btablllty  to  the  Crown.  It  ma;  be  itated  general); 
that  these  lam  enable  an  owner  of  land,  b;  hia  wttlement  or  will,  ao  to  affect 
hi»  eitate  t^t  it  cannot  pouibly  be  lold,  in  many  otaea,  for  about  fifty  yeare, 
and  in  some  caaea  for  riity,  teventy,  or  a  bundled  yean,  after  the  making  c^ 
the  eettiement  or  will.' 

Perhaps  many  pereonfl  here  may  not  be  aware  tliat  this  is 
almoEt  the  only  country  in  Europe,  I  may  even  say,  the  only 
country  in  the  world,  in  which  laws  of  thia  kind  prevail. 
They  exist  to  some  extent  in  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of* 
Austria ;  hut  in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and  the  United  States  these 
laws  ara  abolished;  and  every  person  there  can  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  his  land  during  his  own  life.  If  he  dies  without  a 
will  the  law  divides  his  land  equally  between  his  children. 
The  law  does  not  there  make  one  son  rich  and  leave  all 
other  sons  and  daughters  poor.  What  would  yon  think  in 
this  country  if  any  rich  landowner,  having  say  six  children, 
were  to  doom  five  of  them  to  ignorance,  to  shut  them  out 
from  education,  from  the  training  belonging  to  their  position 
in  life,  and  should  give  that  training  and  education  only  to 
one  child?  But  it  would  be  no  more  monstrous  than  that 
he  should  shut  them  all  out  from  his  property,  and  give  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  one  child.  And  yet  such  is  our  law,  such 
is  the  custom  of  the  country,  based,  I  will  say,  upon  the  most 
immoral  principle  which  law  has  ever  saactioned.  What  we 
ask  is  this,  for  freedom  of  bequeet,  not  for  a  forced  partition 
of  land.  We  ask  that  the  land  shall  be  the  absolute 
property  of  each  succeeding  generation  of  men.  And  what 
are  the  results  of  our  system  ?  That  our  tenantry  are  less 
independent  probably  than  any  other  tenantry  in  the  world; 
and  our  agricultural  labourers,  as  yon  know,  are  and  have 
been  the  most  abject  and  most  hopeless  class  of  our  labouring 
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popalation.  He  repeal  of  tiie  Gam  Laws  did  not  leave  tfaem 
nntOQched  bj  its  beneficeDt  haiid,  for  I  beliere  tliat  tbe 
wages  of  a^onltoral  labooi  througliont  this  country  have 
riBen  certainly  more  than  50  per  cent.  dnriDg  the  last  thirty 
years  under  the  operation  of  that  great  change  in  the  law  which 
the  present  Prime  Mbiister  and  his  party  declared  was  to  raio 
the  land,  and  especially  to  beggar  thelabonrer.  But  although 
the  lahonrer  is  better  off  than  he  was  then,  still  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  what  has  been  said  of  him  by  a  paper  that  1 
have  never  before  had  to  qnote  with  approval,  I  speak  of  the 
Saiurday  Revieto — I  recollect  two  or  three  years  ago  reading 
an  article  in  the  Saturdai/  Seview  on  this  qoestion  of  tbe 
land,  and  I  noticed  an  observation  in  it  so  striking  and  re- 
markable, that  I  could  not  forget  it.  The  writer  said  that  if 
oor  agricultaral  system  be  a  paternal  system,  onr  agricoltoral 
labourer  is  its  disinherited  child. 

But  the  country  gentlemen  and  Lord  Derby  and  his  &imdB 
are  perhaps  not  aware  of  this  Hut — tiiat  refusal  to  come  to 
some  jnst  arrangement  on  this  qnestion  indaces  men  to  torn 
their  eyes  in  directions  some  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
only  erroneous,  but  perilous.  I  think  tbe  proposition  that  I 
hear  made  that  nobody  should  have  any  profit  arising  from  the 
growth  in  value  of  the  land  he  possesses,  or  that  there  should 
be  a  probate  dufy  levied  upon  tbe  land  to  the  amount  of 
10  per  cent.,  and  that  upon  any  man's  death  his  property  in 
the  soil— one-tenth  of  all  his  acreage — shall  be  taken  and 
divided  amongst  the  peasantry  of  his  neighbourhood,  or 
that  we  should  have  a  law  of  equal  partition,  such  as  prevails 
in  many  parte  of  Europe— I  think  these  propositions  come 
naturally  from  our  present  law  and  the  present  state  of  thingo, 
and  to  adopt  any  of  them  would  only  be  going  £rom  one  ex- 
treme of  error  and  of  evil  to  another.  And,  therefore,  I 
repudiate  the  laws  we  have — the  partition  laws  of  some  foreign 
countries— those  propositions  to  which  I  have  referred — I 
repudiate  them  alL    I  say  there  is  a  sound  and  a  jost  prinoiple 
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npon  whicli  laud  ilionld  pasB  from  one  owner  to  aiwther,  bj 
wlikh  all  men  in  each  g^ienition,  poflsesnn^  land,  shall  have 
tiie  power  to  deal  with  it  as  they  like,  and  that  the  dead 
man  and  the  dead  hand  shall  not  declare  for  half  a  century 
to  come  what  shall  he  done  with  the  oBtnto. 

But  I  mmt  pass,  in  conclualoD,  to  one  other  propoeition  ot 
etatem^t  of  Lord  D^-hy's,  and  which  haa  been  made  by  a 
great  many  people — and  this  ia,  that  the  Liberal  party 
ia  withont  a  policy.  Oar  friend  the  Mayor  has  spoken 
of  this,  and  he  hoped  that  somebody  in  tliis  meeting  would 
be  able  to  say  something  aboat  the  policy  of  the  party.  Now, 
I  have  been  rather  disposed  to  think  that  onr  party  has  far  too 
much  policy.  Judging  &om  the  speeches  of  some  of  onr  friend^ 
and  judging  &om  diecoesiona  and  resolations  at  certain  con- 
ferences, I  should  say  that  at  present  we  have  &r  too  much 
policy — more  than  I  ever  knew  us  to  have  before.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  something  for  the  Liberal  party,  and  although 
it  may  appear  presomptnons  in  me  to  do  it,  I  still  think  yos 
will  admit  that  it  ia  consistent  with  all  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  past,  and  that  it  ia  not  lest  excellent  for  the  fntnre 
than  that  which  We  pride  ooiselves  on  having  accompliahed 
in  years  that  are  gone.  Has  it  ever  oocuned  to  you  in  Bir- 
mingham— ^there  is  no  great  congregation  could  be  asaembled 
in  the  kingdom  more  appropriate  to  put  the  question  to 
than  this  which  I  see  before  me — has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  during  our  lifetime,  or  for  the  laat  forty  or  jBfty 
years,  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  not  only 
made  the  policy  of  the  country,  but  have  had  the  greatest 
gain  out  of  that  polity  as  it  has  been  giadn^y  transferred 
into  law?  In  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  the  towns  got  a 
fisnchise  of  10/,,  the  counties  got  a  finnohise  of  50/.  I  speak 
of  occupation.  In  the  Beform  Bill  of  1867  the  towns  got 
a  household  franchise,  the  counties  got  only  a  12I.  rated, 
which  means  a  16^  rental  franchise. 
In  1835  the  towns  got  one  of  the  best  measures  that  ever 
T  % 
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was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament — that  is,  the  Cor- 
porations Reform  Act — a  most  admirable  Act,  which  gave 
Bclf-govemment  to  almost  all  the  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  What  has  been  the  value  of  that  Corporation 
Act  ?  Iiook  at  yoor  town.  People  complain  that  they  hare 
Tates.  Of  course  they  have ;  bat  if  they  send  good  men  to 
their  town  coancils,  and  have  sach  men  as  you  have  for  their 
Mayor,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  you  get  value  for  that 
which  you  have  to  expend.  If  you  had  no  police,  and  no 
lights,  and  no  supply  of  water,  and  no  gas,  and  no  pave- 
ment, and  no  drains,  Birmingham  could  not  exist.  That 
would  be  all.  It  would  not  merely  make  you  uncomfortable, 
but  you  actually  could  not  exist.  I  say  there  is  nothing 
better  in  the  world  that  I  am  acquainted  with  than  the  muni- 
cipal governments  of  this  countty ;  and  if  they  do  not  always 
turn  out  to  be  as  good  as  we  wish,  it  is  because  the  people 
who  make  them  and  administer  them  are  not  themselves  quite 
BO  good  as  we  wish.  But  in  the  counties  there  is  no  Cor- 
porations Reform  Bill.  Their  rates  and  their  powers  are 
administered  by  a  number  of  country  gentlemen  who  are 
county  magistrates.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  not  doing 
often  the  very  best  they  can.  They  do  not  admit  a  great 
many  persons  into  their  number  whom  we  think  would  be 
very  useful,  and  there  are  conntiee,  I  am  told,  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  Nonconformist  ever  found  upon  the 
county  bench  of  magistrates.  These  country  gentlemen  exert 
whatever  powers  they  have,  I  dare  say,  as  wisely  as  they 
know  how,  considering  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  always  dis- 
interested, and  how  most  of  us  make  many  blunders  in  the 
course  of  oui  lives.  But  I  think  the  smaller  towns  and 
Tillages  in  the  comities  which  are  not  included  within  the 
Parliamentary  borough  limits  have  aa  good  a  right  to 
municipal  goverment  as  we  have  in  the  towns. 

Take  another  Bill— the  Education  Bill  of  1870.     It  was 
A  faulty  Bill   in   some   respects,   and  I   am  not  sure   that 
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sometimes  we  have  not,  considering  tbe  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  been  somewhat  harsh  npon  those 
who  permitted  the  faults  to  pass.  It  might  have  been  more 
courageons  to  have  rejected  the  Bill,  and  to  have  appealed 
to  the  country  to  support  a  better  Bill.  The  Bill  has  many 
&ults ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  doing,  no  doubt,  a  good 
work.  But  even  this  Education  Bill  — be  it  good  or  bad — call 
it  as  good  as  its  friends  Bay  it  is  —is  conliDed  almost  entirely 
to  the  towns.  It  does  not  extend  over  tbe  country  and  rural 
districts,  and  you  will  observe  that  nearly  all  the  experiments 
of  legislation,  and  I  must  say,  too,  all  the  good  things  in  the 
way  of  ireedom,  Parliament  gives  &r  more  readily  to  the  towns 
than  it  has,  during  our  time  at  least,  given  to  the  counties. 
With  regard  to  the  investments  of  tenants  in  their  improve- 
ments of  the  soil,  how  difficult  is  it  to  do  anything ;  with 
regard  to  the  game  laws,  how  impossible  to  do  anything  what- 
ever. The  &ct  he,  in  the  counties,  the  landlords — those  owners 
I  have  spoken  of— are  the  real  electors,  and  the  tenant  farmers 
are  the  unreal  electors,  and  the  labourers  and  all  persons  whose 
rents  are  mider  i  ^l.  a-year,  or  not  equal  to  a  1  z2.  rating,  all 
those  have  the  door  shut  in  their  faces  just  as  they  used  to 
shut  the  door  in  your  &ces  only  a  few  years  ago.  What  I 
-think  we  ought  to  consider  is  this  state  of  things.  The  country 
is  in  a  condition  of  paralysis ;  the  towns  are  free,  their  suffrage 
is  free,  their  industry  is  free,  their  commerce,  foreign  and 
domestic,  is  free ;  hut  the  country  districts  are  in  a  conditioa 
of  paralysis.  They  have  really  no  fraocluBe,  they  have  no  &ee 
representation,  the  soil— which  is  their  great  property,  which 
they  till,  and  upon  which  they  live^is  held  close  bound  in  a 
law-created  monopoly,  and  whilst  the  smallest  number  of 
persons  connected  with  the  land— namely,  the  owners — have 
absolute  power  in  nearly  every  county  to  return  represent- 
atives to  Parliament,  by  far  the  largest  body,  much  larger 
than  the  other  two — much  larger  than  the  owner  and  occupier 
— the  labourer,  is  absolutely  shut  out  from  the  franchise. 
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I  kaow  wliat  people  will  tell  70U;  they  will  give  yon  two 
reasons  to  whieh  I  mnst  jurt  advert  before  I  finish.  Hey  will 
tell  you  that  if  yon  give  the  &itnfihiM  to  the  county  sod  to 
all  the  population,  you  must  have  a  redistribation  of  seats. 
Well,  that  is  nothing^  to  the  purpose.  We  want  very  much 
B  redistribution  of  seats  now.  The  electors  of  this  borough 
are,  I  believe,  not  far  short  of  60,000 ;  bat  are  you  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  Beventy  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  this  moment  whose  whole  constituencies  put 
altogether  are  not  more  than  60,000  ?  Therefore,  you  send 
tJtiree  members  to  Parliament,  representing^  60,000  of  the 
industrioQB  population  of  Birming^ham,  and  they  are  met  by 
seventy  member^  who  do  not  all  vote  agunst  us,  for  a  great 
many  of  th^n  vote  with  ns ;  still,  for  all  that,  these  seventy 
have  not  alt(^ether  a  largo:  constitaeBey  than  we  have.  So 
tJiat  you  see  that  the  redieiributioa  of  seats  is  a  necessity  now, 
and  it  will  not  be  more  neoeaaaiy,  bat  it  will  be  more  certein> 
more  sore  to  come,  if  the  iraachise  is  extended  to  the  counties. 
Another  argument  is  this — ^that  the  agriealtural  labourers  do 
not  know  much  of  polities.  I  am  alraid  to  some  extent  that 
is  true.  Yon  recollect  that  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised 
for  osing  a  Latin  word  to  describe  an  unpleasant  &ct — the 
word  residuum.  During^  the  10/.  iranchise  th«e  vna  ft  re- 
sidunm  in  every  borough  that  was  often  bad  to  manage.  It 
was  ignorant,  it  was  unprincipled,  it  was  sometimes  drunken, 
it  was  often  corrupt.  Now,  with  the  wide  suffrage  of  house- 
hold tiiera  is  also  a  residuum,  and  the  wider  the  auffitige,  as  a 
matter  of  oonrse  to  some  extent,  the  larger  will  be  the  olass  to 
which  I  have  r^erred  ;  aikd,  of  ootuw,  in  the  oounties,  if  you 
give  the  francbise  to  the  labonrerB,  there  will  also  be  a  re- 
sidnum.  That  is  a  fact  we  cannot  get  rid  oC  There  is 
a  residaum  in  tlie  House  of  Lords.  There  are  lords  who 
are  what  are  called  out-at-elbows,  bankrupt  in  pmse,  and 
bankrapt  in  characto- ;  but  it  does  not  follow  firom  tiiat  that 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  body  do«i  not  consist  of  snen  of  great 
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wealth  and  of  higt  character  too.  And  there  is  a  residQum 
in  the  Church.  No  one  would  more  readily  admit  than 
I  do  tJie  hig:h  character,  and  the  great  services,  and  the 
derotion,  and  the  disintwestedneu  too,  of  a  great  portioa  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  example ;  bat  there 
are  some  very  odd  specimens  amongst  them.  I  will  not  men- 
tion any  names,  bat  there  is  one  somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bonrhood.  If  I  were  myself  a  Chnrchman,  I  should  wish 
that  particular  speoimen  of  the  residaam  either  got  rid  of  or 
converted.  There  is  a  residnam  almost  everywhere,  and,  so 
there  will  be  a  refiidaum  if  yon  extend  the  fhinchise  to  the 
oovmty  population,  but  it  will  ©very  day  be  growing  less,  we 
tniat ;  and  at  any  rate,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  power  of 
the  coonty  representation,  nearly  throughoat  the  three  king- 
doms, bat  more  in  England  than  in  either  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
will  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of 
persons  that  happen  fay  descent  or  fortune — some  it  may  be  by 
their  virtues — to  have  become  possesson  of  the  main  pro- 
portion of  the  soil  in  the  counties. 

ThoL,  I  say,  that  the  Liberal  party  having  done  so  much 
for  the  towns,  might  turn  its  attention  to,  and  try  to  do 
something  for  the  coonties.  Why  should  not  we  enihinohiae 
the  population  of  the  counties,  and  give  freedom  to  the  soil 
which  they  till  7  It  was  a  saying,  that  I  have  quoted  before, 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Cobden  when  discnssii^  this  question.  He 
said,— 

'The  men  who  come  forward  to  deU*«t  the  Und  of  tbU  ooontrr,  to  nuke  it 
•■  fraa  u  Ita  pradiue  ii  fret,  will  baye  conferred  u  gceat  >  boon  apon  the 
ooimby  m  we  of  the  Antl-Ovn  Leegoe  have  ai»f  encd  b;  the  ftbolHion  of  the 
Com  Iaw*.' 

Then,  Lord  Derby  says,  what  is  that  which  Liberals  are 
supposed  to  have  and  which  ConservatiTes  have  not  ?  I  will 
tell  him,  I  think  the  Ijiberals  and  the  Liberal  party,  whether 
you  take  its  history  from  the  Revolutionj  or  whetlier  you  take 
a  shorter  period  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  since  the 
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time  of  the  paeBrng  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  have  eliown  a 
sense  of  justice  and  unselfisbness  in  their  policy  which  has 
□ever  been  shown  by  what  is  called  the  Conservative  party. 
I  ask  any  man  to  show  one  meaBure  that  we,  as  a  Liberal 
party,  have  ever  advocated  or  have  eacceeded  in  carrying 
whose  object  or  effect  has  been  private  or  class  gain  as  op- 
posed to  the  public  interest.  And  now,  if  I  propose  to  yon 
to  move  forward,  having  done  what  you  have  done  for  the 
towns,  with  a  view  of  doing  something  for  the  counties,  what 
we  ask  you  is  that  yon  shall  free  the  countiee  as  you  have 
freed  the  (owns ;  that  you  shall  free  the  men,  and  the  soil 
they  cultivate.  Here  is  a  policy  consistent  with  everything 
that  we  have  done  iu  the  past.  It  is  a  policy  worthy  of  all 
the  hopes,  and  the  high  hopes,  of  a  great  party  for  the 
fhture. 

There  are  a  good  many  workiog  men  here.  They  are  not 
like  the  working  men  in  Edinburgh,  found  all  away  from 
their  homes  at  a  general  election.  They  are  all  here,  and 
they  are  all  ready — they  have  been  since  I  knew  them — 
ready  to  support  members  who  have  not  betrayed  or  de- 
serted them.  I  may  appeal  to  you,  the  electors,  who  are 
working  men ;  for  it  is  to  you  that  Lord  Derby  has  been 
speaking.  I  tell  you  that  your  own  powers  are  dwarfed  and 
crippled  by  the  paralysis  which  extends  over  the  county 
representatioD,  and  if  you  could  only  examine  the  question 
fairly  yon  would  find  that  what  I  am  asking  you  to  undertake 
is  to  strengthen  and  con6rm  your  own  powers  whilst  you  are 
extending  your  franchises  and  rights  to  your  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  counties.  Give  to  the  people  who  are  now  excluded 
that  freedom  which  the  Constitution  has  given  to  you ;  give 
(hem  the  freedom  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  live,  and  you 
will  invite  them, — and  with  a  cordial  hand  you  will  receive 
them, — you  will  invite  them  to  partake  of  that  sublime  justice 
which  injures  no  one,  but  is  rich  in  blessings  and  in  benefits 
to  all  who  are  permitted  to  share  it. 
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MAUCHESTEK,  OCTOBER  2,  1876. 

[Tho  President  of  the  Hancbeater  Bsform  Clnb,  Hr.  Benjamin  Armitago, 
inrited  tbe  memben  of  tbe  Clab  to  a  stnTee  at  the  Clab-boose  in  King 
Street.  Ur.  Bright  had  agreed  to  be  preient,  at  first  merel;  to  a  social 
gathering-,  at  wbicb  he  might  meet  man;  of  his  old  friends.  Bat  in 
tbe  interval  between  the  issne  of  the  invitatioQ*,  and  tbe  appointed  daj, 
certain  events  of  serion*  significance  had  occami  in  South  Eastern  Europe, 
and,  aa  Ur.  Armitage  laid,  Bometbiiig  lilce  an  antamn  session  had  been  held 
out  of  l^liament.  Mr.  Bright  in  the  following  addreas  dealt  with  the 
political  aitoation.] 

I  FEEL  oppressed  wheo  I  think  upon  tbe  difficulties  of 
the  poBition  in  which  I  stand.  After  the  observations  which 
have  been  addressed  to  the  meeting,  I  am  surprised  to  find 
myself  here,  because,  as  you  know,  I  have  endeavoured  for 
a  long  time  past  to  avoid  attendance  at  public  meetings  and 
public  banquets  of  every  description.  But  yoar  president  ia 
one  of  my  oldest  friends.  I  know,  as  yon  know,  that  he  has 
been  associated  with  us  in  every  good  cause  for  many  years 
past,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  object  to  anything  that  he 
asks  us  to  consent  to.  I  recollect,  too,  the  services,  the 
character,  and  the  long  (riendehip  of  his  venerable  father ; 
and  when  he  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to  come  to  this 
meeting  to-night,  I  felt  that  my  objections — I  suppose  it 
was  a  moment  of  weakness — gave  way,  and  I  consented  to 
come.    I  am  really  touched  with  the  kind  reception  which 
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;ou  liave  offered  me,  and  with  the  land  words  which  h&ve 
been  spoken  with  regard  to  me. 

This  huilding  is  the  Club-house  of  the  Manchester  Beform 
Clab.  It  is  a  building',  therefore,  I  presume,  in  which  we 
are  at  liberty  to  discuss  political  questions.  It  is  not  an 
agricultural  dinner  meeting,  where  it  is  understood  that  poli- 
tics are  forbidden,  but  at  which  politics — and  often  to  us  of 
a  very  unsatisfactory  kind — are  generally  spoken.  We  are 
not  forbidden  here,  even  to  look  at  matters  from  a  party  view. 
We  are  a  very  formidable  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  of  this 
town  and  district,  and  therefore  we  have  free  liberty  to  dis- 
cuss political  questions  to-night  as  we  think  best.  Now,  we 
differ  very  much  from  oar  opponents  on  the  question  of  party. 
With  us  we  have,  as  they  have — ^but  I  am  afraid  not  00  per- 
fectly as  they  have — the  machinery  of  party.  We  devote 
the  whole  power  of  our  party  machinery  not  to  party  but  to 
general  and  public  olgectaj  and  if  we  cast  our  eyes  back 
duriug  the  time  which  some  of  us  clearly  remember,  we  shall 
find,  I  think,  that  this  is  true,  that  if  we  have  done  anything 
to  extend  political  freedom  it  has  been  the  freedom  of  all,  aa 
iar  as  we  could  extend  it.  If  under  our  auspices  religious 
liberty  has  been  in  any  manner  extended,  no  man's  religious 
liberty  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree  curtailed.  If  by  any 
measures  which  we  have  supported  employment  has  been 
rendered  more  constant  and  wages  have  been  raised,  it  has 
not  been  dfoie  or  attempted  to  foe  done  t^irongh  the  monopoly 
of  law  or  the  monopoly  of  trade  unions.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  hj  measures  bmad 
and  great,  extending  over  the  whole  people,  and  whose  bene- 
ficent action  has  been  felt,  and,  I  hope,  is  now  appreciated 
by  all  If  the  people  are  better  fed  by  anything  we  have 
done,  no  nmn  has  found  hia  table  barer  or  his  cupboard  less 
furnished.  I  suppose  at  this  moment  if  all  the  working  men 
and  their  families  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  be  put  in  the 
scales  they  would  weigh  some  thousands  of  tons  more  than 
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they  mmld  haye  done  thirty  years  ago.  If  the  people  are 
better  clothed  by  any  of  tlioae  measures,  there  is  not  one 
more  of  them  in  rags.  If  they  are  better  housed,  there  is 
not  ODe  more  of  them  without  shelter,  or  sheltered  only  by  a 
hovel.  If  there  are  advantages  of  education  greater  than  there 
were,  by  means  of  schools  and  the  circulatioo  of  newspapers, 
those  are  advantages  which  have  been  extended  broadly  even 
to  the  poorest  and  the  lowest, 

I  was  only  a  fortnight  ago  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
I  had  the  (^^rtunity  there  for  two  or  three  days  of  reading 
a  little  paper  published  at  Darlington,  the  Hortham  Echo — 
a  small  paper,  but  admirably  conducted.  It  has,  I  am  told, 
a  circulation  which  at  its  present  rate  of  increase  must  reach 
or  pass  20,000  copies  each  morning.  Well,  this  tittle  paper 
goes  for  a  whole  week  into  the  house  of  every  pitman  in  that 
county  who  chooses  to  take  it  in.  It  goes  there  bringing 
him  all  the  news,  concisely  put  and  accoratdy  reported,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  he  has  in  his  pitman's  house 
the  news  just  as  eariy  and  as  certainly  as  it  reaches  the  great 
ducal  mansion  of  Baby  Castle.  I  think  that  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  accomplished  for  the  people,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  we  have  done.  Kow,  if  the  people  aie  more 
content,  if  they  are  more  satisfied  with  the  l^islation  of 
Parliament  or  with  the  general  administration  of  the  country, 
this  arises  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  from  measures 
with  which  we  have  been  intimately  connected — measures 
which  we  have  never  originated  or  promoted  or  carried  with 
reference  to  party  oljects,  bat  with  reference  to  something 
greater  and  much  higher  and  nobler — the  general  good  of 
the  whole  people. 

If  we  have  been  able  thus  to  interfere — as  I  trust, 
honestly  and  with  advantage — ^in  home  afiairs,  I  would  ask 
whether  at  a  time  like  this  we  are  able  entirely  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  foreign  complieatioiu  in  which  at  this  moment 
nnliapinly  we  are  somewhat  entangled.    The  only  people  in 
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the  couDtiy  n-ho  have  been  able  to  close  their  eyes  and  their 
ears  are  Her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  and  it  has  taken  the  voice, 
almost  the  cry,  of  the  universal  nation  to  rouse  them  from 
the  lethargy  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  living.  But 
some  of  my  friends  tell  ua  that  we  should  not  be  hard  upon 
them,  because  if  there  haa  been  an  error  it  is  an  error  in 
which  both  parties  have  participated — that  the  leaders  of  the 
Tory  party  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  were  alike 
involved  in  the  mistakes — I  had  almost  a^d,  and  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  the  crimefl— of  twenty  years  ago.  Well,  I 
grant  that  both  parties  were  concerned  in  the  mistakes  and 
the  crimes  of  that  period,  hut  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  now  is  this,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
learned  something,  while  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  appear 
to  have  learned  nothing.  For  myself — I  say  it  most  con- 
scientionsly — I  have  been  glad  to  have  been  silent  daring  all 
these  transactions.  I  wrote,  as  you  know,  some  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Birmingham,  which 
was  published ;  but  I  have  declined  to  attend  some  scores  of 
meetings  to  which  during  the  last  two  months  I  have  been 
invited.  In  (actj  my  position  on  this  question  is  one  which 
is  very  peculiar  and  very  difficult;  for  there  are  few  men  so 
prominent  as  I  have  been  in  the  politics  of  the  coimtry  who 
twenty  years  ago  occupied  the  place  and  held  the  views 
which  I  then  held. 

But  though  I  have  much  difBculty  in  approaching  the 
subject,  still  I  can  say,  as  our  president  said  on  another 
matter,  that  I  have  nothing  to  recant.  Twenty-two  years 
ago,  in  the  year  1854,  as  you  know,  I  differed  from  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  differed  from  what  appeared  to 
be  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  on  the  qaestion  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  I  was  overpowered,  as  yon  also  know.  Numbers, 
and  ignorance,  and  passion,  were  combined  against  me,  and 
I  was  of  course  outvoted  and  declared  to  be  unwise  and  un- 
patriotic ;  and  I  know  not  the  length  of  the  list  of  unpleasant 
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adjectiTes  that  were  used  gainst  me  when  discussing  my^ 
course  aud  my  opinious  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  why 
I  differed  from  other  people  so  much,  but  sometimes  I  have 
thought  it  happened  from  the  education  I  had  received  in 
the  religious  sect  with  which  I  am  connected.  We  have 
no  creed  which  monarchs  and  statesmen  and  high  priests 
have  written  oat  for  us.  Our  creed,  so  far  as  we  compre- 
hend it,  comes  pure  and  direct  from  the  New  Testament. 
We  have  no  37th  Article  to  declare  that  it  is  lawful  for 
Christian  men,  at  the  command  of  the  civil  magistrate,  to 
wear  weapons  and  to  serve  in  wars — which  means,  of  course, 
and  was  intended  to  mean,  that  it  is  lawful  for  Christian  men 
to  engage  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  any  cause,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  monarch,  or  of  a  prime  minister,  or  of  a  parliament, 
or  of  a  commander-in-chief,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  fellow-men, 
whom  he  might  never  have  seen  before,  and  from  whom  he 
had  not  received  the  smallest  injury,  and  against  whom  he 
had  no  reason  to  feel  the  smallest  touch  of  anger  or  resent- 
ment. 

Now,  my  having  been  brought  up  as  I  was,  would  lead 
me  naturally  to  think  that  going  3,000  miles  off,  for  it  is 
nearly  as  far  as  that  by  sea,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Russia 
in  the  Crimea  was  a  matter  that  required  very  distinct  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  was  lawful,  or  that  it  was  in  any  way 
politic  or  desirable.  Well,  I  studied  the  blue-books  with  great 
care.  I  had  at  that  time  the  advantage  of  constant  daily  and 
hourly  communication  with  our  lamented  friend  Mr.  Cobden, 
of  whom  I  say  not  too  much  when  I  say  that  no  man  in  our 
-time  has  shown  greater  sagacity  than  he  did  on  this  question, 
and  that  no  man  was  a  wiser  counsellor  to  a  private  friend, 
as  I  was — to  a  government  or  a  nation— than  he  was  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  political  life.  Well,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion — it  was  impossible  that  I  could  come  to  any 
other — that  the  war  of  1854  not  only  upon  the  principles  of 
my  sect,  but  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  all  moral  and 
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Christian  men,  wbb  unnecesAiy,  that  it  was  impolitic,  and 
that  it  was  nnjuBt.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  eminent 
and  leading  men  have  now  come  to  that  opinioOi  bnt  we  have 
had  sufficient  recantatioDB  within  the  last  month  or  two  £rora 
BO  many  persona  that  I  need  not  introdoce  names  here  io 
prove  what  I  say.  Bat  the  ohjecta  of  the  war,  as  they  were 
offered  to  the  people  at  the  time,  wei«  so  extravagant  tliat. 
now  as  we  look  back  upon  it  we  can  hardly  understand  how 
many  could  have  become  bo  moch  in  favour  of  it.  Some  said 
that  Russia,  witli  its  great  military  power,  was  going  to 
bear  down  upon  all  Europe  and  destroy  the  liberty  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe ;  some  said  that  Hussia  was  about  to 
take  over  to  herself  the  govemiQent  of  150,000,000  of  people 
in  India  and  drive  England  out  of  that  great  territoty ;  some 
sud  we  went  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Poland; 
some  said  it  was  to  prevent  the  Bnsdan  fleets  from  coming 
from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean ;  in  &ct,  I  know 
not  what  were  the  reasons  that  were  offered  to  thoughtless 
and  uninformed  people  to  induce  them  to  support  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  in  that  unhappy  war.  They  were  suf- 
ficient, and  the  war  took  pla(». 

That  it  was  disastrous,  looking  back  twenty  years,  I  think 
all  men  must  admit,  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  valour 
of  the  troops,  or  of  their  failures  in  any  contest  in  which 
they  were  engaged ;  I  am  speaking  of  it  from  a  far  higher 
point  of  view  than  that,  and  I  say  that  it  was  a  disastroua 
war ;  and  to  us  now,  looking  back  upon  it,  especially  humi- 
liating. I  think  that  Mr.  Kinglake  says  that  more  than  half 
a  million  of  lives,  first  and  last,  were  sacrificed  in  that  war, 
of  which  our  share  is  supposed  to  be  about  40,000.  One 
hundred  millions  of  money  were  spent  by  us.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  what  other  nations  spent.  I  am  not  ad- 
dressing other  nations.  The  moment  the  war  was  over, 
tiLOugh  there  was  a  reduction  of  armaments,  still  our  military 
estimates  remained,  and  have  remained  from  that  time  to  this, 
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at  10,000,000  sterling',  or  more,  bigher  than  they  were  before. 
Besides  this,  we  entered  into  commercial  transactioiu  with 
an  insolvent  firm  on  the  Bosphoma,  to  whom  the  people 
of  Sngland  advanced  large  enms  which  there  is  no  hope 
they  will  ever  see  again — ^to  ,the  amount  probably  of  nearly 
100,000,000  sterling;  and  it  may  be  said,  looking  back  to 
these  loans,  that  at  this  moment  there  is  no  iron-clad  that 
slumbers  on  the  Tnrkish  waters,  there  is  not  a  musket,  or  a 
rifle,  or  a  bayonet,  or  a  sword  by  which  a  Servian  has  been 
killed  in  this  war  or  the  noarmed  men  and  the  hapless  women 
and  children  were  murdered  in  Bulgaria,  that  was  not  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  by  money  borrowed  from  the  credulous 
people  of  this  oonntry. 

But  after  all,  when  the  war  was  over  we  were  told  that 
two  great  objects  had  been  gained.  The  one  was  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Boseiaas  in  the  Black  Sea  had  been  eo  limited 
that  there  could  be  no  danger  of  its  attaching  ConstantiDopIe; 
another  that  Bussia's  treafy  rights  and  protectorate  over  the 
ChrisUan  snl^'eots  of  the  Porte  were  abolished,  or  rather  that 
they  were  transferred  to  the  concerted  action,  to  a  sort  of 
combination — of  the  Qreat  Powers,  under  which  Bnsaia  could 
do  no  further  mischief,  and  Tarkery  conld  be  kept  to  some- 
thing like  a  humane  and  jost  action  towards  her  Christian 
population.  'Well,  now,  what  has  happened  ?  Fourteen  years 
after  that  wap— in  die  ye^  1870— tiie  armies  of  Prussia 
vanquished  l^e  armies  of  France.  France  and  England  had 
garotted  Bussia  in  1854-6;  and  having  Russia  down,  had 
forced  upon  her  that  particular  clause  with  regard  to  her 
Black  Sea  fleet;  bat  the  moment  that  Prussia  had  France 
down  and  Bngland  was  left  alone,  then  Bnssia  rose  up  and 
said  that  she  would  no  longer  submit  to  a  clause  so  on&ir 
to  her,  as  she  judged,  and  so  humiliating.  She  announced 
to  Europe  that  the  clause  was  at  an  end,  as  &r  as  she  was 
bonnd  to  regard  it,  and  the  Government  of  England,  finding 
it  nnavoidable,  consented  to  the  abrogation  of  the  clause.  Well 
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then,  with  regard  to  the  tranBBctioD  of  removing  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Christians  from  Russia  to  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  it  should  not  1)e  forgotten  that  Kussia  b  on  the  spot. 
Her  territories  are  adjacent  to  those  of  Turkey ;  her  people  are 
of  the  same  religious  belief  and  profession  as  the  Christians 
of  Turkcf .  They  have  had  for  generations  a  great  sympathy 
with  them,  and  of  course  they  were  more  likely  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  oyer  the  aggreesionSj  insults,  and  oppressions 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  to  be  more  capable  friends 
than  any  nation  at  a  greater  distance  from  them.  But  when 
you  put  a  matter  of  this  kind  into  the  hands  of  the  six 
Powers,  what  becomes  of  it?  Whereas  the  Russian  protec- 
tion was  a  reality,  the  protection  of  the  conjoint  Powers  has 
been  from  that  day  to  this  only  a  sham.  There  has  been 
no  protection.  Russia  bas  been  kept  out  of  the  field  by  the 
treaty.  None  of  the  six  Powers  was  to  meddle  except  they 
meddled  together,  and  thought  the  time  had  come  to  do 
something.  They  never  would  have  thought  the  time  was 
come  to  do  anything.  The  object  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  was  to  keep  everything  quiet,  to  keep  the  Turk 
there  on  his  throne^  the  Sultan  in  his  palace,  the  whole 
system  as  it  has  been  for  ages,  the  suffering  unregarded, 
the  cry  unheard;  and  the  concerted  power  of  tbose  great 
Govemmente  of  Europe  has  been  of  no  infliience  whatever, 
and  you  have  destroyed  the  only  real  protection  which 
existed  and  have  not  estabhshed  anything  valid  or  useful 
in  its  place. 

Eminent  men  who  have  discussed  this  question  lately  have 
spoken  on  this  point ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has 
asserted  that  the  powers  have  really  supplied  the  protection 
that  was  afforded  by  Russia  before  the  Crimean  War.  The 
people  of  England,  however,  since  that  time  have  learned  a 
good  deal.  They  have  learned  a  great  deal  very  lately  too ; 
they  have  learned  something  slowly  during  the  twenty  years. 
They  have  learned  what  nearly  every  people  learns  after  a  war 
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— that  they  had  been  befooled  by  their  own  passions  and  by 
their  rulers ;  and  during  these  twenty  years  we  hare  gradually 
come  to  the  opinion  that  the  cause  afber  all  was  not  worth 
going  to  war  for,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  was 
important  for  thia  country,  and  that  nothing  has  been  gained 
by  it.  But  now  we  have  been  learning  more  rapidly,  We 
have  been  hearing  of  an  insurrection  in  a  remote  province 
in  Turkey  for,  I  suppose,  the  last  twelve  months;  we  have 
had  also  an  announcement  that  the  insolvent  firm  which 
I  spoke  of  on  the  Bosphorus  could  not  pay  its  debts ;  and, 
therefore,  through  the  pocket,  and  through  perhaps  a  nobler 
mode  of  communication,  the  people  of  England  have  come  to  a 
contrary  opinion  to  that  which  they  held  twenty  years  ago, 
and  they  not  only  now  are  willing  to  condemn  the  war  of 
that  time,  bat  are  also  willing  to  pronounce  emphatically 
against  following  the  example  of  that  time.  In  fact,  I  think 
they  have  discovered  that  our  old  ideas  upon  the  subject 
were  foolish^  and  that  some  of  our  own  pretensions  and 
assumptions  at  that  time  were  unjust  and  wicked.  They 
have  found  out  that  the  dread  that  Russia,  with  her  great 
military  despotism,  was  going  to  overshadow  all  Europe  and 
destroy  constitutional  government  and  freedom  over  the 
whole  continent,  was  a  folly  that  no  child  even  shoald  have 
listened  to.  They  have  found  out,  too,  that  the  idea  that 
Russia  was  likely,  if  she  got  possession  of  Constantinople — 
to  make  her  way  to  India  and  overthrow  English  power  in 
that  country,  was  a  phantom  that  really  had  nothing  in  it ;' 
and  I  think  they  have  found  out  also  that  the  danger  of  the 
posseesion  of  a  free  passage  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles  by  Rnssia  was  one  which  England  need  not  be 
alraid  of. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  probably  not  aware  that 
for  three  hundred  years  after  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  no  vessel — no  vessel  of  trade  even — was  allowed 
to  paaa  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea.    Turkey 
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for  three  oentariea  kept  tbAt  paeaage  closed,  and  it  was  ooly 
by  the  pressure  of  the  BneBiaa  power,  about  a  handred  years 
ago,  that  the  Bosphonu  and  the  Dardanelles  were  opened  to 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean.  I  ehoold  like  to  know  apon 
what  ground  we,  who  are  3,000  miles  away,  should  insist — 
that  the  Turks  and  ourselves  oombtned  should  insist — upon 
the  closiug  of  the  passage  between  the  two  seas  to  Hussian 
or  other  ships  of  war.  What  have  we  been  doing  lately? 
"What  has  this  very  Government  been  doing?  It  has  been 
in  a  foreign  country — in  Egypt— endeavouring  to  purchase 
great  authority  over,  not  a  natural  highway,  not  a  highway 
which  Nature  made,  hut  an  artificial  highway  which  French- 
men and  French  money  for  the  most  part  made,  in  order 
that  we  might  run  not  ships  of  trade  only  but  ships  of  war 
also  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Surely, 
if  we  thought  it  necessaiy  and  right  to  take  such  a  course 
as  that,  was  it  not  just  that  the  BusaianSj  if  they  thought 
proper,  should  have  a  passage  for  their  ships  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Mediterrauean,  and  that  ships  from  the  Medi- 
terranean should  proceed  by  that  passage  to  the  Black  Sea  ? 

But  what  are  we  to  do  now?  that  is  the  question. 
At  this  moment  we  are  entangled  with  the  treaty  of 
1856,  and  it  is  not  easy  I  admit — I  make  the  admission  to 
the  Government  and  their  friends — it  is  not  easy  to  back 
clean  out  of  it,  nor  is  it  easy  to  tell  exactly  what  to  do  in 
it.  One  way  is  this — we  might  tear  the  treaty  into  a 
thousand  pieces  and  say,  'We  were  fools  in  1854  and  in 
1856;  we  will  be  fools  no  longer.'  We  might  in  that  case 
leave  Turkey  to  her  fate.  But  then  there  are  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  last  few  months,  in  which  the  Government 
has  been  concerned,  which  Parliament  has  not  condemned, 
and  which  the  public  probably  would  not  wholly  and  ab- 
solutely condemn.  If  we  cannot  tear  the  treaty  to  pieoes, 
the  question  is,  can  we  negotiate  on  new  lines  ?  That  appears 
to  me  to  bo  the  only  alternative.    If  the  treaty  remains, 
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and  if  wfl  are  to  lake  some  action  with  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe, — if  the  people  of  England  have  changed  their 
mind  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  countiy  twenty 
years  ago, — then  we  ask  onrselres,  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
English  GoTemment  to  negotiate  on  new  lines,  on  other  prin- 
ciples, and  with  a  better  policy?  But  then,  unfortunately, 
daring  the  whole  of  the  traDsactions  of  this  year  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  going  npoD  the  old  lines.  They  did  not  perceive 
that  there  was  a  great  change  in  public  opinion,  nor  did 
they  perceive  that  the  Country  had  made  a  great  error  twenty 
years  ago.  They  are  pro-Turkish  during  the  whole  of  the 
correspondenee  which  has  been  published  in  Uie  blue-books ; 
they  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  eveiything  that  they  ought 
to  have  remembered,  and  to  have  leamt  nothing  of  that 
which  they  ought  to  have  given  special  attention  to. 

Hitherto  they  have  gone  upon  this  theory :  *  Preserve 
Turkey  as  she  is,  if  yon  can.  Suppress  every  rising  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  Turkish  arms — ^make  peace  somehow; 
and  put  an  end  to  these  things  which  threaten  the  peace  of 
Europe  without  any  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
populations  which  are  roost  nearly  affect«d.*  But  whilst  this 
was  going  on  there  was  another  rising,  and  a  very  important 
one— a  rising  of  the  people  of  England.  The  terrible  cruelties 
that  have  been  committed— ^nd  bat  a  veiy  small  portion  of 
them  have  been  reported  to  us — ^have  opened  oar  eyes  and 
have  touched  our  hearts.  But  whilst  this  rising  was  going 
on,  and  whilst  these  events  were  being  reported  to  ns,  the 
Government  seemed  to  hear  nothing  and  to  know  nothing. 
Their  agents  appeared  to  know  little  and  to  say  little. 
The  fact  is  every  Minister  of  England  in  Constantinople, 
and  eveiy  consul  knows  perfectly  well  that  unpleasant 
tidings  from  those  parts  are  not  welcome  reading  for  the 
Foreign  Office.  It  was  the  same  twenty-two  years  ago.  We 
then  pointed  out  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Christian 
provinces   of  Turkey.      We  quoted  from  the   Blue   Books 
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and  from  the  reports  of  oor  agents  and  consuls  how  dreadful 
was  the  condition  of  those  provinces,  and  of  the  interior  of 
Turkey ;  and  that  was  very  unpleasant  matter  for  Lord 
Falmerston  and  his  colleagues  at  the  time  when  the  Boseian 
war  was  being  discussed  and  when  it  was  being  fonght.  But 
though  the  Government  did  not  hear  and  did  not  speak, 
others  heard  and  others  spoke ;  and  when  they  spoke — and  I 
say  it  with  shame  and  sorrow — the  Government,  throagh  its 
chief,  ridiculed  what  was  said,  and  dared  even  to  deny  its 
truth. 

In  the  same  manner  there  has  been  a  feeling  now  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that,  when  the  question  was  treated  by  the 
head  of  the  Government,  it  was  not  treated  with  that  serious- 
ness which  became  so  grave  and  so  sad  a  question.  There 
has  not  been  from  him,  so  fkr  as  I  have  heard,  one  word  of 
hearty  condemnation  of  those  things  which  the  nation  uni- 
versally condemns.  There  has  not  been,  eo  far  as  I  have 
heard  from  his  lips  in  Parliament,  any  warmer  sympathy 
expressed  for  the  sufferers  than  there  would  have  been  if  he 
had  heard  that  a  sudden  massacre  had  taken  place  of  the 
multitude  of  dogs  which  prowl  about  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople. Perhaps  ambition,  the  greatest  ambition,  may 
at  length  be  sated ;  and  a  man  from  a  certain  eminence  may 
look  down  with  cold  contempt  on  guilt,  and  on  wrongs  that 
even  he  dares  no  longer  to  deny.  But,  now,  what  is  the 
position  we  stand  in,  and  what  action  should  this  meeting,  if 
we  were  a  public  meeting — which  we  are  not — what  action 
ought  we  to  take  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  Government  so  far 
is  at  variance  with  the  nation.  The  Government  is  pro-Turk 
still,  and  would,  if  they  could,  act  apon  the  lines  of  the  past, 
which  tiie  nation  has  condemned.  Observe  the  language  of  the 
Prime  Minister  in  speaking  the  other  day  of  the  Servian  war. 
It  was  not  the  language  of  regret.  It  was  condemnation  of 
the  most  offensive  character — a  condemnation  which  evidently 
sprung  from  his  sympathy  with  the  Turkish  power.   Take  the 
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apeeches  of  Lord  Derby — more  moderate,  more  argmnentative, 
more  acoordiog  to  his  cliaracter ;  but  still  in  those  speeches 
there  was  none  of  that  hear^  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  or 
condemnation  for  the  Power  that  inSicted  the  sufiering,  which 
I  think  would  have  been  grateful  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of 
the  English  people. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  Government, 
yon  have  only  to  look  at  the  writings  of  the  Goremment  press. 
I  will  not  run  over  the  list  of  their  papers,  for  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  great  many  of  them ;  bat  if  any  man  has  read 
through  the  columns  of  the  Standard  for  many  weeks  past,  or 
if  he  has  read  the  colunms  of  their  oi^^an  in  this  city,  he  will 
find  out  what  they  believe  to  be  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their 
patrons,  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  And  I  am  not  surprised  at 
this,  because  it  would  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  we  found  these 
papers  on  any  occasion  taking  the  part  of  freedom  and  justice 
to  these,  or  to  any  populations.  On  the  contrary,  they  heap 
ridicule  and  contempt  on  the  proclamations  of  change  of  opinion, 
and  policy  which  more  than  a  hundred  public  meetings  have 
announced  to  the  whole  world.  The  bet  is  that  the  nation 
looks  one  way  and  the  Government  looks  another.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  it  in  this  country,  I  believe,  since  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
endeavouring  to  form  an  anti-reform  government.  There  haa 
been  no  such  demonstration  against  the  policy  of  a  Govern- 
ment as  there  has  been  within  the  last  two  months.  It  is 
a  very  curious  thing  that  this  Government  came  into 
office  with  predictions  that  nothing  was  to  be  disturbed 
and  everybody  was  to  be  gratified.  Nevertheless,  a  year 
ago  there  were  scores  of  public  meetings  condemning  their 
conduct  with  regard  to  fugitive  slaves.  There  were  far  more 
public  meetings  to  denounce  them  then  than  there  were  to 
find  &ult  with  all  the  matters  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment had  dealt  with  during  the  whole  career  of  the  late 
Administration.      And    now   twelve   months  later  we  find 
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ourselves  in  a  perfect  homcane  of  condemnation  of  this 
Oovemment,  which  wae  to  have  pot  ererytbin^  right,  and 
to  have  thrown  the  preceding  Government  into  oblivion  and 
contempt. 

'  Even  a  great  many  of  oar  friends  of  the  Established 
Chorch  who  generally  go  with  them — even  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church — have  been  as  loud 
and  as  strong  in  their  language  as  the  sternest  Nonconformist 
minister.  There  is  not  a  class — we  know  not  a  class  any- 
where—that has  not  spoken  oat  upon  this  question.  I  was 
reading  reports  of  public  meetings  the  other  day,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  yoM  also  read  them,  for  the  speeches  made 
npon  this  question  have  been  admimble.  Amongst  them 
there  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baxter  at  Montrose,  and  a  speech 
by  an  honourable  reUtive  of  mine  at  Huddeisfield.  From 
them  one  would  expect  excellent  speeches  on  a  question  of 
this  kind,  though  some  might  fear  perhaps  that  they  would  be 
a  little  tinged  with  what  is  called  a  party  view.  But  I  found 
in  the  same  paper  a  speech  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  I  hope 
everybody  read  it.  It  is  an  admirable  speech.  I  have 
marked  two  or  three  paragraphs  which,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  read,  because,  coming  from  a  peer  of  his  high  rank,  not 
connected  with  our  party,  but  with  the  Government  party, 
anxious  to  say  little  that  would  be  offensive  to  his  leaden, 
the  speech  is  remarkable,  and  the  passages  strike  me  as  doing 
honour  to  his  head  and  heart.     He  says — 

"The  Trace  of  EngUnd  had  daclared  that,  >o  hr  u  iha  bad  tlie  power  (o 
pr«*ent  tbem,  it  ihonld  be  iupoauble  for  nidi  enomttiea  to  ac«iir  again. 
Farti«a  of  all  ihadei  of  oinnion,  and  clerg;  of  aU  denaminatioiu,  had  eapecially 
dUtiugaiibed  thenuelvea  In  the  morement;  and  had,  bj  reaolntdoiu  and 
memoriala,  orged  the  Qoreminent  to  make  a  cl«ar  and  ezptictt  demand  that 
ToHmj  (bonld  inmi^er  all  eiecntiTs  power  in  the  dUtorfaed  pnmneaa,  and 
that  freedom  and  lelf -govenuoent  be  Mcond  to  the  ChriiUana.' 

Then  he  says — 

■Thej  had  alw  eapocial  dnUee  from  the  Uabilitiei  the;  took  npon  themaelvei 
to  protect  the  native  Chriitiani  whea  the;  deprived  them  of  BoMiBn  pro- 
tection in  1856.     Beaidea,  it  wae  not  interference,  but  non-interference  that 
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WM  TMlly  raqnind.  The  Eogliih  OoTBrnment  lud  bat  to  withdnw  iU  conn- 
tenance  and  its  lappoH  froni  the  Tnrki,  and  Rusaia  iroold  deal  with  the 
qoeation,  vtd  free  ita  kindrad  races  from  TnrkiBfa  deapotism.  Then,  aa  to 
opening  the  door  to  Biu«an  aggreuion,  he  had  inch  confidence  in  the  atrength 
of  hia  oaanti;'  that  he  believed  if  Riums  ww  three  timei  mora  pnweifol  abe 
could  do  England  no  barm.  Of  thii  he  waa  certain — if  the  alternative  la; 
between  kaving  the  Provinces  of  Boania,  Herzqfovina,  and  Bulgaria  at  the 
mere;  of  Torke;  or  letting  RsmIb  take  them,  let  Rnaaia  have  tbem,  and  Ood 
be  with  her,' 

One  other  pasea^  I  will  read.  Speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaising  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  he  eays ; — 

'If  b;  that  WM  tueuai  the  nominal  snzeiunty  of  the  Snltan  and  the 
eidtuioo  of  an;  other  Euopean  Power,  all  wonld  be  well ;  bnt  if  bj  int^[rity 
of  the  Tnrkiah  Empire  the  power  of  taxation,  of  spoliation,  of  oppresaion  over 
the  Cbrirtiana  in  those  three  provincea  be  maintained  to  the  Tuifai,  and  if  the 
English  Qovemment  could  be  held  reaponaible  for  it,  there  wonld  he  an  ontcrj 
of  national  indignation  against  which  no  Qovemment  would  be  able  to  stand. 
What  was  demanded  wna  that  the  Chria^an  population  in  the  provinces  of 
Bosnia,  ^rzegovina,  and  Bnlgaiia  shcnld  have  adminiabrative  independeitiH : 
that  the  taxation  or  tribnte  be  moderate,  and  fixed  befoteband;  that  they 
■bonld  be  free  both  of  the  Tnridih  pei^le  and  Turkish  authorities,  and  that 
the  mien  set  over  them  should  be  neither  Tnrks  nor  Chriatdana  dependent  on 
the  Turkish  Government.  TboM  were  the  demands  of  almost  all  men,  the 
onlj  diffemnce  bung  between  those  who  aseerted  and  those  who  denied  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  carry  them  out.  Thej  were  all — Wlug  and 
Tory,  Chnrchmen  and  Nonconformists — nnanimons  in  that  demand.  Withoat 
departing  from  a  tingle  prindple  he  had  held  to  all  hia  life,  be  fonnd  that  he 
conld  stand  then  on  a  common  gnmnd  with  the  most  extreme  and  cooristont 
liberal  The  sympathiM  engendered  in  behalf  of  a  common  Christianity,  tA 
a  common  humanity,  rose  superior  to  all  the  ties  and  obligations,  all  the 
associations  Mid  tiaditioni  of  party,' 

It  would  seem,  taking  Lord  Bath  ae  the  repreeentatiTe  of 
a  large  and  powerful  section  of  the  commnnityj  that  Minis- 
ters alone,  if  they  we  M  hard  and  unyielding — and  their 
presa  is  with  them,  no  doubt — are  against  morality  and 
freedom.  They  tell  us  —  the  writers  in  their  press  —  that 
England  was  as  bad  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  as  bad  on 
a  smaller  scale  on  the  occasion  of  the  unhappy  transactions 
in  Jamaica.  But  let  me  tell  them  that  th^  supported  those 
enormities  whatever  tbey  were,  and  tiiey  are  only  following 
their  own  constant  policy  when  they  refuse  to  condemn  the 
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infernal  wickedness  and  cruelties  tbat  have  been  perpetrated 
by  tlie  Turks. 

We  bave  bad  a  speech  lately  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
^Exchequer.  He  does  not  speak  in  bo  unabashed  a  manner 
as  faJB  chief.  To  many  thousands  of  Yorkehiremen  who  were 
lietening'  to  him  the  other  day  he  said  that  'England  leads.' 
He  eaid  this  most  emphatically.  But,  up  to  this  time, 
during  the  whole  of  the  spring,  what  England  has  done  has 
been  not  to  lead,  but  to  thwartj  uid  in  a  certain  way  to 
menace  when  they  thwarted,  the  proposals  of  the  other 
Powers.  If  they  did  not  intend  it  as  such,  the  assembling 
of  an  enormous  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  neces- 
sarily acted  as  a  menace. 

Let  UB  lead ;  I  have  no  objection,  if  we  can  lead  in  a  policy 
of  mercy  and  freedom.  Let  us  dissolve  partnership  with  a 
power  which  curses  erery  land  that  is  subject  to  it.  One 
of  our  poets  has  said,  and  said  truly— 

'B;iuitiiiea  bout  that  on  the  clod. 
Where  once  thnr  raltaa'*  bona  bw  trod, 
Qrowi  Dtitber  gnu,  nor  ihrab,  nor  tree.' 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  desolation  and  ruin  are 
lasting  memorials  of  the  Moslem  power  on  the  once  fertile 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  So  our  dnty  now,  I  think,  is 
clear.  If  we  cannot  wash  our  hands  of  this  whole  business, 
if  by  reason  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  or  by  reason  of  the 
negotiations  of  the  past  few  montbsj  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Govenmient  to  wash  their  hands  of  this  whole  matter,  then 
I  say  that  we  ought  to  inuet  upon  a  new  policy,  and  on  that 
policy  and  along  its  lines  the  government,  if  it  exists,  and  acts, 
and  leads,  ought  not  only  to  go,  hut  resolutely  to  lead.  It  is 
only  as  the  voice  of  the  country  demands,  it  is  only  as  the 
finger  of  the  country  points.  If  they  would  do  this  even 
now,  if  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  the  other  day  had 
indicat«d  that  be  had  any  sympathy  with  your  views  or  any 
sympathy  with  yoor  principles  in  these  matters,  he  might 
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bare  restored  to  huDself  probably  tbe  confidence  of  the  nation. 
But  his  speecb  had  an  entirely  opposite  effect.  Of  Lord 
Derby's  private  opinion  we  bave  abundant  evidence.  We 
have  the  speech  which  be  made  a  dozen  years  ago,  extracts 
firom  which  yoa  have  seen  in  most  of  the  newspapers. 
His  opinions  at  that  time,  so  far  as  I  coald  gather  them, 
are  precisely  the  opinions  that  I  have  held  all  along  npon 
this  Eastern  Question ;  but  Lord  Derby  is  one  of  twelve 
gentlemen  who  form  the  Cabinet  and  Ministers  of  the  Clueeo. 
It  might  be  possible  to  have  some  sort  of  confidence  in  bim, 
and  I  am  not  without  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
opinions;  but  my  confidence  is  shaken  when  I  come  to 
think  of  what  he  will  do,  and  of  the  strength  of  his  con- 
victionB. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  bis  chief?  I  say  that  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  the  other  day  at  Aylesbury 
was  a  speech  of  defiance  to  the  people  of  England,  a 
speech  heartless  and  cruel  as  respects  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
There  is  a  demand  for  an  autumn  Session.  T  beUeve  nobody 
is  more  opposed  to  an  antnmn  Session  than  a  member  of 
Parliament  is;  but  though  it  is  full  of  inconTenienoe,  still 
the  demand  for  it  seems  to  me  at  this  time  constitutional 
and  wise.  The  Ministers  are  at  variance,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  in  his  speech  defies  the  country.  If  there  was  a 
dissolution  now,  what  would  happen  ?  I  suspect  the  Ministers 
would  fear  it  greatly.  They  would  be  swept  off  the  boards, 
and  in  their  place  a  new  policy  and  a  new  Ministry  would 
be  installed.  I  think  the  chief  who  made  that  speech  — 
a  speech  which  I  deeply  regret,  and  I  think  by  this 
time  he  mnst  also  have  regretted  it — would  by  that  public 
opinion  be  swept  &om  his  pride  of  place  and  from  his 
place  of  power.  Let  him  meet  Parliament,  or  let  him  meet 
the  coDstitueucies ;  I  am  not  a&aid  of  what  would  be  the 
decision  of  the  country.  We  regret,  the  country  regrets, 
our  past  policy  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  Question.     We 
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regret,  the  country  regrets,  the  Bacrificea  of  the  CritneaQ  War. 
We  are  not  now  anxtoos  to  go  to  war  to  defend  the  Tai^, 
and  wfl  are  not  called  upon,  and  do  not  intend  to  go  to  war 
to  attack  the  enemies  of  the  Tnrk.  We  are  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  no  bnmDess  of  oars 
to  be  sending  ships  and  troops  nearly  3,000  miles  to  effect 
territorial  changes  in  which  we  have  no  real  and  no  direct 
interest.  If  we  left  it  to  tiie  coarse  of  nature — nature  aa 
explained  to  us  by  historic  lacts — ^the  question  some  way 
would  no  doabt  settle  itself;  but  if  we  had  a  I^liatnent, 
or  a  dissolution  and  a  general  election,  the  policy  of  England 
would  in  my  opinion  be  declared ;  and  I  freely  state  to  you 
my  judgment  that  we  should  have  this  solemn  and  ir- 
revocable decision  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country; 
that  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  England  shall  never 
again  be  wasted  on  behalf  of  the  Turk,  that  the  vote  of 
our  Government,  the  vote  of  England,  in  the  parliament 
of  Europe,  shall  be  given  in  iavour  of  justice  and  freedom 
to  Christian  and  Moslem  alike,  and  that  the  Ottoman  power 
shall  be  left  bereafl«r  to  the  &te  which  Providence  has 
decreed  to  corruption,  tyranny,  and  wrong. 
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[On  tUi  day  &  meeting  of  the  Ltbenl  part;  wu  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  to 
coiuider  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ooremment.  Ifr.  Bright  made  this  the 
oocadon  for  dfllvering  hia  annnal  addreea  to  hit  oonstitueuti,  in  company 
with  hi<  coUeagaea,  Meim.  Hantz  and  Chamberlain.  The  contemporaiy 
allniiona  in  the  sddreM  refer  to  the  Guildhall  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  to  the  miadon  of  Lord  Salisbnry  to  Conit«ntinople.] 

I  HOFB  we  all  feel  that  we  are  met  to-mgtt  under  cir- 
cnmstances  of  some  anxiety,  and  even  it  may  be  of  some 
public  danger.  There  are  great  anthorities,  anthorities  to 
be  found  amongst  leading  public  men,  and  authorities  in  the 
public  press,  who  tell  ue  that  we  are,  for  some  cause  not  at 
all  fnlly  explained,  upon  the  brink  of  that  calamity  which 
men  call  war.  Some  of  these  authorities  beseech  as  not  to 
say  much  about  it.  They  tell  us  that  ill-advised  words  may 
precipitate  the  danger.  We  mnst  speak  only  in  a  whisper, 
if  we  speak  at  all.  They  remind  me  of  the  advice  that  is 
given  by  their  guides  to  climbers  amidst  the  snowy  solitudes 
of  the  Alps.  They  are  told  not  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  or 
the  avalanche  of  snow  that  is  above  them  may  descend  and 
overwhelm,  not  them  alone,  bat  the  village  that  lies  in 
apparent  security  far  below.  And  now,  we  are  advised  to 
leave  everything  in  the  hands  of  her  M^eety'e  Government, 
who  will  take  care,  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  if  they  can, 
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of  the  peace  of  Europe,  sod,  what  is  of  not  less  oonsequence, 
of  tbe  intereste  of  this  kingdom. 

I  sometimes  have  thought  daring  the  past  year  that  her 
Majesty's  Gk>Temment  were  rather  too  much  in  favour  of 
peace.  They  are  in  favour  of  peace,  if  not  at  any  price,  at 
least  at  a  price  which  some  of  ns  would  scarcely  wish  to  pay 
for  it.  They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests,  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  li-eedom  of  millions  of  the  Christian  population 
of  the  Turkish  provincesj  and  I  am  afraid  they  would  make 
another  great  sacrifice,  they  would  sacrifice  the  foir  fame  and 
the  honour  of  this  country  in  binding  us  in  perpetual  partner- 
ship with  the  worst  and  the  foulest  Giovemmcnt  known  upon 
the  earth.  But  if  our  Government  is  so  much  for  peace, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  other  Oovemmente?  All  the  other 
Governments  are  also  for  peace.  At  this  moment  we  have 
no  subject  of  dispute  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  jnstice  and  the  magnanimity  of  this  country  have  settled 
eveiy  question  of  difference  between  our  Free  Colonies  of 
America  and  the  mother  country.  If  we  come  to  Europe,  we 
find  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  our  nnt  neighbour,  the 
French  nation.  From  the  year  i860,  when  the  great  com- 
mercial treaty  was  negotiated,  we  have  had  a  constantly 
diminishing  feeling  of  antagonism  to  France,  and  at  this 
moment  there  exists  between  the  French  people  and  tho 
English  people  a  more  durable  friendship  than  we  have  known 
in  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations.  And 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  yon  in  one  sentence  one  fact, 
you  will  see  how  great  is  the  importance  of  that  treaty  to 
which  I  have  referred.  You  have  seen  to-day  in  the  news* 
papers  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Manchester  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  France,  and 
from  that  letter  you  will  find  that,  whereas,  before  the 
treaty,  the  imports  from  France  into  this  country  were  only 
13,000,000/,  sterling  per  annmn,  they  now  amount  to  over 
46,000,000/,  Bterting,  and  that  the  exports  from  this  country 
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to  France,  wliich  before  the  treaty  were  ooly  9,000,000^^., 
amount  now  to  37,000,000/.  It  is  this  increased  trade 
and  communication  'which  have  been  bo  advantageous  in 
promoting  friendship  between  the  French  and  the  English 
peoples.  I  was  saying  what  is  the  state  of  things  with 
Prance,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  go  to  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  to  Italy,  to  Germany,  and  to  Austria,  you  will  find 
the  most  perfectly  friendly  feeling  to  this  country ;  and,  if  we 
go  to  Russia,  we  know  that  only  lately  the  Ministers  have  told  - 
us  how  friendly  were  our  relations  even  with  that  nation,  and 
we  have  within  the  past  fortnight  a  declaration  from  the  lips 
of  the  Emperor  of  Euseia  which  shows,  at  least,  that  be  is  aa 
anxious  to  be  fiiends  with  us  as  we  are  to  be  friends  with  him. 
I  ask  youj  ^^in,  how  comes  it,  if  our  Government  is  so 
deeply  anxious  for  peace,  and  if  all  the  other  Governments  of 
Europe  are  equally  anxious  for  it,  that  we  are  met  here  to-night 
under  the  apprehension  that  we  may  be  on  the  brink  of  war? 
Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  that  question.  The  difficulty 
has  arisen,  as  you  know,  from  differences  between  the  Turk — 
when  I  mention  the  Turk  I  mean  the  Government  at  Con- 
stantinople—differences between  the  Turk  and  the  victims, 
or  the  children  of  the  victims,  of  four  centuries  of  oppression 
in  the  Turkish  European  provinces;  and  afterwards  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  because  Russia  sympathises  with  the 
Christian  population  of  those  provinces.  You  know  that  the 
Christians  of  those  provinces  are  mainly  of  the  same  Church 
and  the  same  fiuth  with  the  Russians.  The  Russians  are 
nearer,  much  nearer  them  than  we  are.  They  sympathise 
with  them ;  they  have  sympathised  with  them  for  generations ; 
and  when  those  Christiana  rise  in  revolt  it  is  contrary  to 
human  nature  that  the  people  of  Russia  should  not  sympathise 
with  those  of  their  co-religionists  who  are  suffering  from  the 
oppression  of  centuries.  We  are  afraid  of  what  Russia  may 
do  to  the  Turk  on  behalf  of  those  Christians,  and  we  back 
the  Turks  in  opposition  to  the  supposed  designs  of  Rnssia. 
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Before  the  Crinieaii  War,  which  Tery  many  of  70a  re- 
member, the  Government  of  Russia  had  power  ander  treaties 
to  keep  a  watchful  goard  over  the  condition  of  those  Christian 
provinces,  and  to  remonstrate,  if  any  injnrynas  done  to  them, 
or  if  oppresfflon  beyond  a  certain  point  was  ooounitted  upon 
them.  AftertheCrimeanWarKuseia  was  no  longer  permitted 
to  have  that  power,  and  it  was  sapposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred  to  the  great  Powers  of  Enrope.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  wsfl  not  transferred  to  anybody.  If  yon  would  allow  me 
to  read  to  yon  one  of  the  clansea  of  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
which  has  not  been  near  so  much  commented  upon  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  public  press,  yon  will  see  Uiat  we 
strock  down  Roseia  as  protector  of  the  ChriBtians  in  Tork^, 
but  we  put  nobody  in  the  place  of  Russia,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  there  has  been  no  protection  whatsoever  offered 
to  that  unhappy  population.  Now  in  the  Treaty  is  this 
clanse :—  .    , 

'  CImuu  9:  Hia  Imperial  H&jeity  the  Sultan,  having  in  hii  conitsnt  ■oUdtade 
for  the  welfare  <£  hii  mbjeda  iuned  a  flnnao  (that  is,  a  decree),  which,  while 
ameliorating  their  eoDditian  without  diitinetdon  ti  religion  or  race,  recordi  hia 
generona  intentions  t«waida  the  Cbiistian  popnUtioti  of  tiii  empire,  ud,  wiah> 
ing  to  give  a  farther  proof  of  hia  aentimenta  in  that  respect,  haa  reaolred  to 
commnnicate  to  the  contracting  parties  (that  is,  the  other  European  Powen) 
the  aald  flrman  emanating  apontanMnuIj  from  hia  (Orerdgn  will,' 

And  then  the  Treaty  goes  on  to  say  the  contracting  Powers 
recognise  the  high  valoe  of  this  commnnication.  It  is  clearly 
understood  that  it  cannot  in  any  case  give  to  the  said  Powers 
the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately,  in  the 
relations  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his  subjects,  nor  in 
the  internal  administiation  of  his  empire ;  and,  therefore, 
Russia  being  put  aside  by  the  force  of  that  war,  and  nobody- 
being  pnt  in  the  place  of  Russia,  yon  will  see  that  there  has 
been  no  one  to  take  cognisance  of  the  oppression  of  these 
unfortunate  populations,  and  no  one  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Port«  and  to  insist  upon  better  behavioor  towards  them. 
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Hen  comes  the  inenrrectioD,  spreading  from  one  province  to 
another ;  then  comes  the  excited  sympathy  of  the  Russian 
people ;  then  comes  the  fear  of  England  that  something  is 
abont  to  be  done  unpleasant  to  its  ally  and  its  great  friend, 
the  Turk;  and  then  comes  the  difficulty  in  vhich  we  find 
ourselves.  We  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  enter  into  war, 
or  to  be  in  any  danger  of  it,  with  regard  to  any  Power  except 
KosBia,  and  with  regard  to  Russia  only  on  this  ground,  that 
Russia  tDsist«  that  henceforth,  iu  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
in  spite  of  the  supposed  interests  of  England,  the  Christian 
populations  shall  have  a  friend.  And  if  the  concerted  and 
united  Powers  of  Europe  will  not  be  that  friend,  then  Russia 
itself  will  undertjUie  the  guardianship  of  these  people,  as  it 
has  done  before. 

But  now,  why  is  it  that  we  are  so  alarmed  about  Russia, 
because  you  know  Russia  is  a  long  way  from  us?  By  t^e 
Black  Sea,  from  here,  Russia  is,  I  suppose,  at  a  distance  of 
full  3,000  miles.  Why  should  we  be  so  anxious  about  Russia, 
and  why  so  much  alarmed  about  Turkey  7  That  is  a  point 
on  which  I  would  wish  especially  to  speak  to  you.  Probably 
all  of  you  have  not  examined  the  map  of  these  countries ; 
but  many  of  you  know  that  the  capital  of  Turkey,  Constan- 
tinople, stands  on  the  shores  or  banks  of  a  strait  called  the 
Bosphorus,  and  that  the  Bosphoros  is  a  narrow  passage  which 
leads  from  the  Black  Sea  into  a  small  sea  called  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  then  another  strait  called  the  Dardanelles 
leads  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into  the  Mediterranean. 
ConstADtinople,  standing  upon  that  narrow  strait  has  the 
power  if  it  choose,  and  if  it  had  forts  and  guns  sufficient 
and  people  sufficient  to  man  them,  to  command  those  straits, 
and  the  Russian  navy,  the  Russian  ships  of  war,  although 
they  are  now  free  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  Russia  may  have  as 
many  as  she  chooses  there,  as  England  may  have  as  many  as 
she  chooses  in  her  sees,  the  Russian  navy  is  not  allowed  to 
pass  those  straits  in  order  to  enter  the  Mediterranean.    That 
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is  jast  the  point  upon  which  all  tiiis  difficoKy  uisw.  £n£^ 
kad  imagiDea  that  some  great  danger  will  happen  to  h^, 
that  ehe  will  lose  her  predomiiuince  in  the  Mediterranean, 
BO  that  her  ronte  to  India  may  he  molested,  if  Rnsian 
ships  of  war  shonld  come  throogh  thoee  stiaite,  and,  there- 
fore, England  is  aiudons  to  maintain  Torkej  in  its 
present  position,  that  of  holding  the  keys  of  those  etraitfi  and 
forbidding  any  portion  of  the  Rnssian  navy  from  passing 
throogh  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Meditenanean.  Now  yon  see 
that  England — I  speak  now  of  England  as  it  has  been,  and 
England  as  represented  by  the  present  Admimstration — that 
EogUnd  is  afraid  that  if  the  Turk  went  out  the  Russian 
would  come  in,  and  therefore  we  are  driven  to  this  dreadfnl 
alternative,  that  we  most  snpport  the  Tnrk,  with  all  hia 
crimes  and  with  all  his  cmelty,  and  we  most  support  too,  as 
we  do  practically  snpport,  the  Mahometan  religion  throogh- 
oat  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  world. 

Abont  700  years  ago  the  people  of  this  country,  as  history 
tells  as,  joined  the  Crusaders,  and  went  to  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  liberating  the  Holy  Places  from  the  possession  of 
the  infidel  and  the  Mahometan.  And  now  what  do  we  do? 
We  give  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  England  to  support 
this  Turkish  Grovemment.  We  give  Bethlehem,  Olivet,  and 
Calvary,  to  the  Turk.  We  condemn  to  perpetual  ruin  those 
vast  regions  which  have  become  &  wilderness  and  a  desert  under 
the  Turkish  sceptre.  We  do  all  this  for  this  simple  purpose, 
to  prevent  Russia  passing  any  ships  of  war  from  the  Black  Sea 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Now  that  was  the  policy  which 
brought  about  the  Crimean  War  in  1 854.  I  will  not  tell  you  the 
cost  of  that  war ;  you  have  heard  it  often.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  of  its  cost  that  I  observe  has  not  recently  been 
referred  to,  except  in  one  or  two  papers ;  but  let  every  work- 
ing man  remember,  and  he  can  remember,  if  he  is  old  enough, 
that,  whilst  a  loaf  of  a  given  size  was  worth  ^,  in  the  year 
1853,  before   the  war,   and   before  the   probability  of  war, 
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during;  the  two  years  of  tfae  war  it  roee  to  sevenpence  fartbiiig 
or  more.  Your  Bnpplies  from  BoGBia  were,  of  coulee,  cat  off, 
and  your  bread  waa  Bcarce  and  dear.  Now  do  not  let  it  be 
charged  upon  me  that  I  am  asking  you  to  shrink  from  some 
public  duty  because  yonr  bread  will  be  dearer.  But  when 
yon  are  counting  the  cost  and  deliberating  what  has  been 
done  and  what  should  be  done  in  the  future,  I  ray  that  yon 
are  bound  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  price  that  you 
are  called  npon  to  pay  for  any  given  policy  that  may  be 
suggested  to  yon. 

Next  comes  the  consideration  of  the  lailure  in  the  results 
of  the  war.  Nobody,  I  believe,  now  is  of  opinion  that  Turkey 
was  permanently  strengthened  by  it.  Her  decay  has  pro- 
ceeded constantly  and  rapidly.  We  occasionally  see  unhappy 
men  who  are  afflicted  with  what  is  called  a  creeping 
paralysis,  a  malady  which  seizes  a  foot  or  hand,  which  resists 
aU  the  power  of  medicine  and  treatment,  which  gradually 
extends  itself,  laying  hold  of  more  and  more  of  the  body, 
nntil  at  last  the  end  of  this  terrible  malady  comes  by  the 
death  of  the  patJent.  Turkey  has  been  suffering  from  creep- 
ing paralysis  for  a  centnry  past,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  mortal  disease  has  made  rapid  progress.  There 
is  only  one  part  in  which  it  does  not  affect  the  strength  of 
Turkey,  and  that  is  its  power  to  oppress  and  to  do  evU.  I  say 
the  policy  of  the  war  of  1 854,  looked  back  upon  from  this 
time,  was  a  policy  of  mirfortune  and  of  error ;  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  wisdom  and  justice,  or  only  with  ignorance 
and  panic  or  presumption,  that  we  shoold  torn  back  to 
that  policy,  accept  it  as  if  were  good,  and  re-establish  it 
in  the  acts  of  EngUnd  and  our  Government  in  the  year 
1876. 

Now  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  root  whence  this 
policy  grows.  I  observed  the  other  day — some  day,  I  think, 
only  last  week — a  paragraph  in  a  leading  article  of  the  TVmm, 
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which  I  dionld  like  to  lead  to  you.  ^ere  have  beea  othen 
of  the  same  kind,  bat  this  joet  ocourred  to  me.  It  appeared 
Mk  November  30.  The  Times  Bays:  'The  istere&t  we  take 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Entire  htm  its  origin  and 
end  in  oni  denre  that  the  balanoe  of  power  in  Bonth-ewtem 
Europe  Bhould  not  be  disarranged.'  Now,  it  is  snppoied,  if 
Roesia  had  ships  of  war  in  the  Black  Sea,  as  ehe  has,  and  if 
they  were  &ee  to  pass  into  the  Mediterranean,  as  they  might  . 
bat  for  the  oloaing  of  the  Straits,  that  Bnsiia  wonld  be  more 
powerful  in  the  Mediterranean  (which,  of  oonrse,  she  woald  t 
Dobody  denies  that),  aud  that  l^iere  would  be  anothef  naval 
power  added  to  those  whose  ships  are  now  fouad  in  that  sea. 
If  the  Black  Sea  fleet  came  into  the  Mediterranean  it  woold 
be  one  fleet  more  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  is  simple  and 
elear.  At  present  Spain  has  ships  of  war  in  the  Medit«i> 
ranean,  Fmooe  has  a  fleet  there,  and  whenever  she  likes  she 
has  a  great  naval  fleet  at  Toulon,  as  you  know.  Italy  has  a 
fleet  th^re ;  she  is  bnilding  now  a  very  powerful,  and  to  my 
mind  a  needless  ironclad,  with  a  gtm  that  is  called  a  loo-ttn 
gon,  which  is  to  fire  a  shot  of  nearly  a  tcm  weight.  I  ny 
nothing  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  such  ventores ;  bat  Italy 
has  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean ;  Austria  has  ships  of  war 
there ;  Turkey  has  her  ships  of  war  there.  I  ask  what  woold 
happen — would  the  ,A.y  fall,'  or  would  the  Britaah  flag  be 
lowered  or  di^onodred,  if  even  half-a-doeen,  or  ten,  or  two^ 
or  three,  as  the  caee  might  be,  Bassian  ships  of  war  wei« 
permitted  freely  to  navigate  those  struts,  not  straits  made 
by  Turkey,  or  made  by  England,  bat  made  by  nature,  and 
intended,  of  coarse,  to  be  a  passage  open  to  aSl  the  world 
between  those  two  great  seas,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Seas?  It  is  a  very  curions  thing,  but  it  is  worth 
considering  as  a  fact,  that  we  who  live  here,  so  far  ofi^  and 
who  have  the  biggest  fleet  in  the  world-^-a  mther  bigger 
fleet,  I  believe,  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  togetiier"— 
are  the  only  alorraiste  in  this  matter.     Nobody  ewes  abotrt;  it 
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except  the  English  Crovernmentj  no  people  have  the  Bmallest 
interest  in  it  except  tiie  EngliBh  people ;  and  I  think  it  mvf 
be  shown  that  they  have  no  real  interest  in  it.  Other  natiooa 
feel  no  panic  about  it,  and  have  no  idea  of  going  to  war  to 
sopport  Turkey  fix  any  such  purpose  as  to  keep  the  Russians 
blockaded  in  tiie  Black  Sea. 

You  see  in  tiie  papers — and  it  is  wondeijul  bow  weU  the 
newspaper  writers  write  about  things  which  they  do  not 
nnderatand,  or  which,  if  they  do  understand,  they  seldom 
attempt  to  explain.  You  see  in  the  newspapers  that  our  route  to 
India  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  concerned  in  this  matter.  Our 
principal  route  to  India  now  is,  as  you  know,  through  I^ypt. 
Bweengers  may  go  by  the  railway,  or  in  ships  which  pass 
through  that  wonderful  canal  which  the  energy  of  M.  Leeeeps 
and  which  the  m<niey  of  Fr^ichmen  made.  I  should  like  any- 
body to  tell  me  how  the  route  to  India  will  be  interfered  with 
at  all.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  hundred  miles  it  is 
from  Constantinople  to  the  mouth  c^  the  canal ;  but  I  t^ould 
tbink  it  must  be  600  or  700  miles  at  least.  Bat  it  is  not 
veiy  &r  &Dm  Toulon,  the  first  Froich  naval  port,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Canal,  and  it  is  not  &r  from  Spezzia,  the 
Italian  naval  port,  and,  of  course,  if  the  Turkish  people  were 
not  in  a  state  of  decay,  the  Turks  could  put  in  jeopardy  our 
route  to  India;  and  it  would  appear  that  nobody  ought  to 
live,  move,  or  bave  his  being  anywhere  within  that  portion 
of  the  globe  who  has  the  smallest  chance  of  lifting  a  Sngw 
or  uttering  a  word  against  anything  which  the  £nglish 
Government  may  choose  to  do  in  the  Levant. 

There  is  one  way  oS  securing  our  route  to  India.  This  it 
tlirough  an  offer  that  M.  Lees^  made  to  Europe  many  years 
ago,  that  the  Cuial  should  be  in  the  possession  of  t^e  leading 
Powen  of  Europe,  and  should  by  solemn  treaty  be  kept  in 
first-rate  order  and  always  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  who 
should  choose  to  pass  through  it.  Instead  of  England  buying 
shares  in  the  Canal  wit^  the  idea  of  its  being  a  route  ov«- 
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which  we  have  eome  special  right,  let  sll  the  natiosB  of 
Europe  have  their  interest  in  it.  It  woald  be  a  bond  of  union 
between  them,  and  it  might  in  i&ct,  in  time  to  come,  be  the 
cause  of  a  more  strict  and  generous  and  peaceable  union  of 
Europe  than  we  have  seen  exist  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Would 
the  English  fleet  be  any  less  powerful  in  the  Levant  if 
the  Russians  could  come  that  way  ?  You  know  that  the 
RuBsian  fleet  can  come  now  &om  the  Baltic  round  through 
the  English  Channel  and  into  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  That  is  a  very  long  route  indeed, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  they  should  wish  to  have,  and  perfectly,  in  my 
mind,  just  that  they  ghoold  have,  their  natural  right  of  passage 
through  these  Straits,  and  that  these  Straits  should  be  open 
to  all  the  navies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  There  are 
some  persons  who  now  hear  me  who  read  newspapers  forty 
years  ago.  Carry  your  minds  back  to  the  year  1836,  and  yon 
may  remember  that  at  tbat  time  a  number  of  people,  half- 
Innatic  and  half-designing,  in  thb  country,  got  np  a  panic 
about  the  invasion  of  oar  northern  shores  from  Russia,  from 
the  Baltic,  through  the  Sound ;  and  saggested,  I  presume, 
that  they  had  a  design  of  conquering  Scotland,  and  annex- 
ing it,  no  doubt,  to  the  Russian  empire.  The  Baltic  is 
shut  up  for  about  half  the  year  by  frost.  What  happened 
during  the  Russian  War  when  the  English  fleet  went  into  the 
Baltic  ?  The  Russian  fleet  did  not  go  out  of  it,  because  it 
could  not  J  but  took  shelter  behind  the  fortifications  which 
had  been  erected  at  Sveaborg  and  Cronstadt.  They  did  not 
come  out  to  meet  the  English  ships,  and  the  English  ships 
did  not  dare  attack  them  within  those  formidable  defences ; 
and  yet  forty  years  ago  we  were  told  that  we  were  to  have  an 
invasion  of  this  country  by  Russia,  and  the  Government  of 
that  day  actually  added,  on  the  strength  of  that  panic,  5,000 
men  to  the  roll  of  the  British  navy.  Wherever  there  is  the 
slightest  panic  on  any  matter  of  this  kind,  there  absurd  and 
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flxtravagant  acts  are  committed.  V^e  can  make  allowancea  for 
children  that  are  afraid  in  the  dark,  bat  foT  a  great  nation 
like  this,  without  doubt  in  some  respects  at  this  moment  the 
most  powerfal  in  the  world,  to  be  shaken  by  these  childish 
and  unreasoDing  panics,  is  a  discredit  and  a  bamiliation 
which  we  hare  to  bear,  unfortunately,  before  the  honest  bnt 
astonished  opinion  of  all  other  nations. 

I  have  referred  to  the  peculiar  position  of  Turkey  and  of 
Constantinople  upon  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Let  me 
ask  you  now  to  look  at  the  peculiar  position  of  Rnssia  on  the 
ehores  of  the  Baltic.  Russia  is  a  countiy  that  for  ita  mag- 
nitude, for  the  breadth  and  length  of  it  as  you  see  it  on  the 
map,  is  more  without  navigable  rivers  running  to  the  sea 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Almost  all  ita  great 
rivers  run  into  the  Caspian  or  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  at 
present  the  Black  Sea  is  that  one  road  by  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  emerge  through  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles.  If  yon  go  to  the  Baltic  you  find  another 
great  sea,  perhaps  nearly  as  big — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  as  big  or  bi^er— but  another  great  eca,  and  the  only 
way  out  if  it  is  through  a  very  narrow  passage,  called  the 
Sound,  a  passage  where  the  Danes  until  a  few  years  ago 
levied  a  toll  upon  all  ships  passing.  The  different  nations 
agreed  to  pay  the  Danes  a  sum  of  three  or  four  millions  to 
abolish  that  toll,  and  to  make  the  passage  free.  But  Russia, 
as  you  see,  is  shut  np  by  frost  oD  the  Baltic  for  half  of  the 
year,  and  when  her  ships  come  oat  th^  have  to  come  through 
this  narrow  passage.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  whether, 
in  that  state  of  things,  Russia  would  perpetually  consent,  as 
she  is  blockaded  by  frost  in  the  North,  to  be  blockaded  by 
England  through  the  hands  of  Turkey  in  the  South,  and 
that  from  no  portion  of  her  vast  empire  should  one  of  her 
ships  be  able  to  pass  during  half  the  jear  on  account  of  the 
frost,  nor  any  portion  of  the  year  from  the  other  at  the  com- 
mand of  Hxe  Government  of  this  oountiy  ?    The  thing  seema 
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to  me  to  be  intolerable  and  impossible,  and  it  cannot  long  be 
anstained.  If  we  were  in  that  poBition,  what  shonld  we 
do  ?  I  bare  no  donbt  wbaterer  tbat  there  would  be  a  noani- 
mons  discovery  on  the  part  of  all  people  in  England  that 
we  had  a  jnst  cl^m  to  go  through  that  natural  passage; 
and,  though  I  for  one  should  be  ver;'  much  in  favour  of 
ne^tiation,  I  am  afraid  that  not  a  small  minority — per- 
haps a  large  majority— of  my  oonntrymen  would  be  d^ter-- 
mined  to  enforce  that  claim  by  such  means  as  came  first  to 
their  hands. 

I  have  come  to  this  conclosion  long  ago,  and  I  throw  it 
before  this  meeting,  and  before  gnch  as  may  read  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting,  that  the  Eastern  Question,  as  it  is  called, 
is  not  worth  one  single  brthing  to  us  more  than  this,  that  we 
have  an  interest  in  freedom  and  peace  eveiywhere.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  to  ue  as  a  great  political  qoestion,  except  as  it 
affects  the  admission  of  Rossiau  ships  of  war  &om  the  Black 
Sea  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople.  If  yon  had  ever  been  at  Constantinople,  you 
would  know  that  it  is  not  a  very  formidable  power.  Con- 
stantinople is  not  a  great  city  on  the  wheels  of  caravans  that 
can  be  brought  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
Constantinople  is  where  it  has  long  been,  and  where  it  will 
loi^  remain.  Turkey  is  not  a  territory  of  snch  a  kind  as 
would  do  us  any  harm  if  Russia  had  any  portion  of  it.  There 
is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  Russia  or  in  Europe  who  does 
not  know  that  the  accessions  of  territory  to  the  Russian 
Empire  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  greatly  weakened  tbat 
Empire.  At  this  very  moment,  when  it  may  be  that  Russia 
is  about  to  enter  into  war  with  Turkey  on  this  question  of 
the  Turkish  populations,  are  we  not  sensible,  if  we  look  at  the 
map,  and  see  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  direction  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains  and  oar  possessions  in  India,  is  it  not 
clear  to  us  that  every  soldier  that  she  has  in  all  tbat  vast 
territory— and  there  are  many  thousands  of  them — that  every 
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Boldier  she  ban  there  is  so  mucli  weaknees  to  her  now,  wbea 
slie  comes,  as  she  may,  aDfortonstely  perhaps,  coma  to  have 
a  ^reat  and  prolonged  straggle  with  the  GoTemment  at 
CoDstantinopIe  ?  Therefore  we  have  no  interest  whatever 
ID  tiie  qaeatioa  of  Constantinople,  none  whatever  in  the 
qaeetioa  of  territory.  It  is  supposed  we  have  an  interest  in 
the  exclusion  of  Russian  ships  of  war  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  is  i^e  pith  and  kernel  of  the  whole  thing,  the  soul 
of  the  dispute  which  is  suddenly  distorbing  the  peace  of  this 
oountiy. 

I  shall  be  told,  you  know  I  have  been  told  very  often,  that 
things  I  have  said  on  this  platform  are  not  English,  and  are 
not  patriotic.  .If  I  can  show — and  I  am  entitled  to  try  to 
show — that  there  is  nothing  in  this  question  which  affects  the 
iatereats  of  England,  as  your  Government  and  some  of  your 
press  would  persuade  you,  I  say  I  ean  do  no  more  patriotio 
act  on  behalf  of  my  countrymen  than  to  save  them  from  these 
constantly  recurring  panics,  and  from  the  perils  which  snch 
panics  bring  with  them ;  because  if  I  can  dispel  this  terror, 
if  I  am  so  strengthen  your  nerves  that  yon  will  no  longer 
tremble  at  this  hobgoblin,  then  I  have  done  my  little  part 
towards  settling  what  is  called  this  perilous  Eastern  Qoeetion 
for  ever.  I  would  ask  you  whether  what  I  suggest  is  just  or 
reasonable?  'Ob,  but,'  many  men  will  say,  'we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  what  is  jiist  and  reasonable.'  I  had  a 
pamphlet  sent  me  the  other  day,  evidently  from  a  man  who 
connders  himself  a  great  authority,  and  it  stated  that  it  had 
gone  through  three  editions.  It  says :  '  What  you  call  right, 
national  right,  is  national  force.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
national  right;  it  is  a  question  ptirely  of  price.*  And  some  man 
commenting  on  the  speech  I  made  the  other  day  at  Llandudno, 
said  it  was  all  very  well  for  a  moralist,  but  it  had  very  little 
to  do  with  statesmanship.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a 
partQer  in  any  Btatesmansbip  which  is  dissociated  &om  morals. 
Bat  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  if  (his  thing  be  jnst  and 
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leasonable  from  the  view  of  morality,  it  is  likely  tbat  we  can 
sustain  the  existing  state  of  things  ?  If  Tarkey  has  gnfferecl 
from  this  advancing  paralysis  for  twenty  years  past,  do  you 
think  that  she  will  recover  from  it  in  the  twenty  years  to  come  ? 
Does  not  every  man  know  that  KuBsia  is  continonsly  advanC' 
ing  on  the  path  of  civilisation  ?  There  are  glimpses  even  in 
that  despotic  country  of  the  approach  of  freedom  to  which 
Russia  has  heretofore  been  unaccustomed,  and  we  may  rely 
upon  it  that,  whilst  Turkey  is  constantly  diminishing  in 
force,  and  Rassia  is  constantly  advancing,  the  time  will  come 
-—it  may  be  ten  years  hence,  or  twenty  years  hence,  and  yon 
inay  have  a  war  now  and  a  war  then,  bat  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  &te,  and  no  man  can  reverse  it,  that  these  pas- 
sages will  ultimately,  and  tbat  not  remotely,  be  open  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

And  now  let  me  ask  yon  what  other  nations  think  of  our 
conduct  in  this  matter.  At  this  moment  we  have  no  promise 
of  assistance  in  any  course  we  take  that  leads  to  war  from  our 
next  neighbours,  the  French.  In  1854  France  went  into  the  war 
with  Russia  along  with  this  country,  not  because  France  cared 
one  farthing  about  the  question,  but  Louis  Napoleon  thought 
it  was  of  great  interest  to  his  dynasty  to  associate  himself 
with  England  in  a  great  political  transaction  in  Europe.  At 
this  moment — well,  I  ought  to  have  said  I  do  not  know 
whether  at  this  moment,  for  I  see  it  is  announced  to-day  that 
there  is  a  resignation  of  the  French  Ministry,  but  I  speak  of 
it  as  if  it  still  existed — at  this  moment  France  has — at  least 
it  is  to  my  mind — the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  honour- 
able Government  that  I  have  known  since  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  study  French  affairs.  At  the  head  of  the 
Republic  is  a  man  in  whom  all  men  trust,  and  that  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  head  of  a  State.  I  will  not  draw  any  com- 
parisons between  the  head  of  the  French  Republic  and  the 
head  of  the  Administration  in  this  country.  Our  true  head 
of  the  Stato,  I  need  not  say,  is  as  trustworthy  as  the  head  of 
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the  French  Bepnblic,  or  as  the  head  of  any  OoTemment  or 
State  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  histoTy.  But  the 
Due  Decazes,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  since  he  has 
been  io  office,  has  conducted  hia  department  with  a  modera- 
tion, a  wisdom,  and  a  sense  of  jostice,  I  think,  which  could 
not  he  excelled.  But  the  French  Qovemment  will  take  no 
part  with  us  in  the  pretensions  which  we  may  make  about 
this  great  question.  Italy  in  1854 — ^then  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia — it  was  before  a  united  Italy  existed — Italy  went 
into  that  same  war  with  us ;  but  why  7  For  a  reason — ^I 
will  not  say  that  it  was  a  sound  one,  and  I  will  not  say  that  it 
was  not  something  which,  to  many  minds,  was  justified  by  its 
results ;  bat  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  Count  Cavour,  who  was  then 
nunister  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  that  they  went  into  that  war 
because  it  was  greatly  to  their  interest  to  associate  themselves 
with  England  and  France,  from  whom  they  expected  in  the 
future  some  corresponding  advantages.  Germany,  as  yon 
know  from  the  papers  of  the  last  day  or  two,  is  neutral  in  this 
matter.  We  are  one  of  the  historic  allies  and  iriends  of 
G-ermany.  Germany  is  Protestant  as  we  are,  and  that  has 
something  to  do  with  our  sympathy  with  Germany;  and, 
though  we  are  all,  I  hope,  in  favour  of  as  much  religious 
freedom  as  we  can  get,  and  as  we  can  bear,  still  I  believe 
that  the  fact  of  the  Protestantism  of  Oermauy  makes  the 
alliance  between  England  and  Germany  more  likely  and  more 
permanently  secure.  Then  there  is  Austria.  Austria  has 
great  difficulties  of  her  own.  I  have  a  great  ^mpathy  with 
Austria,  because  for  some  years  past  she  has  made  rapid  and 
remarkable  strides  in  improved  and  constitutional  government. 
But  Austria  has  no  intention  whatsoever  of  going  into  this 
war  on  the  grounds  whereon  we  have  been  supposed  to  he 
likely  to  go  into  it.  The  &ct  is  they  have  no  interest  in  our 
pretensions,  and  they  do  not  feel  sympathy  with  our  demands, 
and  what  I  shall  call  our  presumption,  with  regard  to  the 
mediation.    They  have  no  interest  in  a  perpetual  blockade 
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of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea ;  ihsiy  have  no  interest  in  downing 
vast  r^oDB  under  Turkish  rale  to  a  perpetaal  desolatioD,  and 
I  believe  thef  have  none  whatever  in  the  questi(Bi  now  dis- 
tarhing  Europe  that  would  induoe  them  to  go  to  war.  Now, 
I  believe  our  true  interest  is  no  greater  than  theirs,  and  w« 
have  only  to  examine  this  questiouj  to  take  the  map  of 
Europe,  to  look  at  the  Black  Sea,  to  look  at  the  position  of 
Constantinople,  to  look  at  the  month  of  the  Canal,  to  look  at 
the  state  of  the  Baltic,  to  see  how  manv  fleets  there  are 
already  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  the  addition  of  one 
small  fleet  more  can  make  very  Uttle  difiierence ;  and  under 
these  ciroumstancea  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  turmoil  that  hag 
been  created,  and  that,  unless  we  oan  in  conjunction  with 
Russia  n^e  upon  Turkey  suoh  reforms  as  are  neoeasary, 
our  duty  is  to  stand  aside,  and  to  leave  the  neighbooriDg 
nations,  and  Turkey  and  Russia  espeoially,  to  do  what- 
ever seems  possible,  and  whatever  they  may  think  best 
to  do. 

I  do  not  in  any  case,  as  you  know,  stand  fbrward  as  a 
defender  of  those  sanguinary  struggles  which  continually,  or 
at  times,  take  place  amongst  the  nations ;  but  I  know  not 
how  in  some  cases  they  are  to  be  avoided.  There  can  be  no 
arbitration  tmless  the  parties  to  the  dispute  are  willing. 
There  can  be  no  arbitration  between  such  a  Government  as 
that  which  reigne  at  Constantinople  and  the  saSering  people 
of  whom  we  have  lately  heard  so  much.  I  only  take  con- 
solation in  the  fact,  viewing  all  these  tr^aendous  scenes  and 
'  irightful  Bufiering^— 

■That  Qod  from  evil  atill  edncea  good; 
Snblime  eventi  are  nuhing  to  their  birth. 
Lo  I  tyranta  bf  tbeir  Tictami  ai«  withstood. 
And  freedom'!  wed  atdll  growa,  tboogh  iteeped  in  blood.' 

Let  us  hope,  let  us  pray,  that  the  efforte  that  are  being  made, 
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efforts  tbftt  I  beHere  are  being'  made  ae  eincarely  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  as  by  the  Goveniment  of  this  country — let 
na  hope  that  those  efibrts  may  be  crowned  with  aacceas,  and 
that  the  storm  which  has  been  created  and  which  threatens 
to  rage  aroand  as  may  be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  tranquillity 
may  again  speedily  prevail.  Onr  Oovermnent  has  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  Constantinople,  Lord  Salisbury  ia  a 
man  of  whom  a  good  deal  may  be  said  against,  and  a  good 
deal  might  honestly  be  said  in  hia  &vonr.  Perhaps  tiiat  is 
tme  of  most  of  ns.  But,  with  regu^  to  hia  policy  at  bome^ 
I  think  I  have  observed  in  it  for  many  years — and  I  have 
watched  him  and  sat  with  him  for  many  years  in  the  House 
of  Commons— what  I  should  call  a  haughty  nnwisdom  that 
is  nnfortmiate  and  mischievous.  On  the  other  hand — I  have 
seen  in  his  conduct  as  Minister  for  India  a  great  liberality 
and  disposition  to  do  that  which  he  believes  to  be  just. 
I  can  only  hope  that  he  leaves  Ms  unwisdom  for  home  con- 
sumption, uid  that  when  he  arrives  in  Constantinople  hia 
liberality,  justice,  and  hie  strong  intellect  will  have  fair 
play,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  his  country  the  highest  ser- 
vice and  himself  the  highest  honoor  by  the  duty  he  has 
undertaken. 

Bat  the  special  ambassador  has  been  to  Paris,  to  Berlin, 
to  Vienna,  and  to  Rome.  He  has  seen  the  Dae  Decazea ; 
be  has  seen  Prince  Bismarck ;  he  haa  seen  Count  Andraasy ; 
be  has  seen  Signor  Melegara  at  Rome ;  and  they  have  heard 
what  be  has  to  say.  If  he  has  been  seekiDg  for  allies  and 
^mpathiaera,  I  suspect  by  this  time  he  knows  that  he  has 
&iled  to  find  them.  If  he  will  act  upon  his  own  strong  sense 
be  may  do  us  great  good.  If  he  acta  as  the  Bubaerrient 
representative  of  his  chief— jadging  his  chief  by  his  own 
language — then  I  think  he  may  do  na  a  veiy  serious  ill. 
Conferences  are  not  always  certain  to  lead  to  peace.  In  1855, 
before  the  Crimean  War,  there  was  a  Conference  at  Vienna 
held  in   August,   and  the  Powers  assembled  were  England, 
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France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
Bossia  aod  Turkey,  and  they  agreed  to  a  note,  to  an  award, 
to  a  piece  of  advice,  which  became  historic  and  celebrated  as 
the  Vienna  Note.  That  Vienna  Kote  waa  sent  to  Russia, 
and  the  Emperor  accepted  it  pure  and  simple.  It  was  sent 
to  Turkey,  and  the  Tnrk  refused  it.  It  was  said,  and  said 
I  believe  most  untruly,  that  the  Emperor  accepted  the  Note 
in  a  sense  not  intended  by  those  who  had  drawn  it.  Well, 
our  Cabinet  at  that  time  contained  no  less  than  five  members 
who  had  filled  the  o£Bce  of  Foreign  Secretary,  and  others  who 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  diplomatic  language  of  that 
kind;  and  what  happened  after  all?  Turkey  had  been  so 
inflated  and  so  excited  by  the  fact  that  two  big  brothers, 
France  and  England,  were  ready  to  come  to  her  assistance, 
that  Turkey  declared  war  against  Russia,  and  then  England 
and  France  went  into  the  war  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Turk,  who  had  rejected  their  advice  and  award,  and  against 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  distinctly  and  jimply  ac- 
cepted it.  A  Conference,  then,  does  not  mean  certainly  peace 
— I  wish  it  did  ;  but  if  the  Conference  be  not  absolutely  to 
be  relied  upon,  what  have  we  to  rely  upon  ? 

We  have  two  things  thait  are  very  important  to  consider, 
and  they  are  the  only  two  other  points  to  which  I  will  ask 
your  attention  for  a  few  moments.  England,  in  this  matter 
has  no  ally.  She  had  France  and  Sardinia  in  1854,  and,  of 
course,  the  Turk ;  and  now,  if  she  went  to  war  with  Russia, 
of  course  Turkey  would  be  our  ally.  But  we  have  no  other 
ally,  and  I  do  not  see,  myself,  how  England  can  carry  on  a 
Continental  war  without  an  ally.  We  have  been  to  France ; 
but  France  a&yB  '  no.'  We  have  been  to  Italy,  and  Italy  says 
'  no.'  We  have  been  to  Germany  and  to  Austria,  and  they 
say  'no.'  Our  cause,  in  their  eyes,  is  not  so  just  and  so 
important,  or  it  is  not  one  in  which  they  have  so  great  an 
interest  as  to  induce  them  to  lend  us  their  sympathy  or  to 
give  us  their  support.   Therefore,  I  look  upon  it  that  boasting 
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at  the  Gnildb&ll  of  how  maxiy  campaig^ns  we  can  bear  before 
we  are  exHaosted,  before  the  working  men  of  England  are  in 
the  condition  that  they  were  in  during  the  great  wars  in  past 
times — all  that  sort  of  boasting  is  greatly  out  of  place.  The 
Prime  Minister  may  be  a  great  actor;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  plays  always  for  the  galleries.  But  we  have  some- 
thing better  to  rely  on  than  this,  and  that  is  on  the  better 
knowledge  of  our  people.  The  policy  of  1854,  as  I  have 
described  it,  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  now — a  policy 
which  would  lead  us  into  war  on  behalf  of  Turkey  and  against 
the  Empire  of  Kussia.  We  have  bad  experience.  Shall  we 
profit  by  it  or  not  ? 

I  think  I  once  quoted  in  this  hall,  or  in  some  public 
speech,  a  passage  &om  the  writings  of  an  eminent  French- 
man, historian,  and  statesman,  the  late  M.  Quizot,  which  is 
worth  remembering.  He  says :  '  The  people  who  can  under- 
stand  and  act  upon  the  counsel  whioh  God  has  given  it  in 
the  past  events  of  its  history  is  safe  in  the  most  dangerous 
crisis  of  its  fate.'  Well,  are  we  not  now  full  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  war  of  1854?  If  it  were  necessary,  I  coald  quote 
authorities,  one  after  another,  who  are  strongly  in  &voar  of 
the  view  which  I  am  taking.  The  late  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
Prime  Minister  when  that  war  was  undertaken,  and  to  the 
last  hoar  of  his  life  probably  there  was  no  one  event  of  his 
life  whioh  he  so  greatly  regretted.  Sir  James  Graham,  one 
of  the  most  capable  men  in  that  Ministry,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  during  that  war,  said  to  me  in  the  most  frank 
manner,  '  You  were  entirely  right,  and  we  were  entirely 
wrong.'  I  might  quote  you  the  opinions,  in  his  later  years, 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  a  member  of  that  Govern- 
ment, and  who,  in  writing  since,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
how  impolitic  that  war  was,  and  how  it  might  have  been 
avoided.  I  might  quote  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  who 
Was  the  minister  at  Constantinople  at  that  time,  and  who 
himself  then,   unless    he   is   very   much   belied,    held   with 
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entiniBiasm  for  tbe  Tnik.  Yoa  have  read  some  of  his  lelters, 
probably,  in  the  Timet,  during  the  htst  few  months.  Yoa 
see  how  he  entirely  gives  np  tlw  whole  of  the  policy  which  he 
supported  at  that  time.  I  might  take  yon  to  the  opinion 
of  one  whose  opinioii  the  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  I 
valoo  it,  the  opinion  of  my  lamented  &iend,  Mr,  Cobden. 
You  know  that  he  was  'at  one  with  me  in  our  objection  to 
that  war.  But  if  yon  want  to  know  how  he  oame  to  thai 
opinion^  bow  he  argued  it,  what  reason  he  had  for  it,  I  most 
commend  yon  to  turn  back  to  two  of  the  remarkable  pam- 
phlet«  which  he  wrote  and  published  about  forty  years  ago. 
In  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1835,  entitled  'Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  America^'  there  is  this  passage.  He  eays : 
'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  it  as  our  deliberate  oon- 
viction,  that  not  merely  Great  Britain,  but  the  entire  civilised 
world,  will  have  reason  to  congmtulate  themselves  the  moment 
when  that  territory  (that  is,  Torkey  in  Europe)  again  &lla 
beneath  the  sc^tre  of  any  other  European  Power.  Wbatev^ 
ages  must  elapse  before  this,  this  &voured  region  will  become, 
as  it  is  by  nature  designed  to  become,  the  seat  and  centre  of 
commerce,  oivilisatiion,  and  true  religion.  But  the  first  step 
towards  this  consummation  must  be  to  convert  Constanti- 
nople again  into  that  which  every  lover  of  humanity  and 
peace  longs  to  behold  it,  the  capital  of  a  Christian  people.' 
I  have  been  so  impressed  during  the  last  few  weeks  by  read- 
ing over  again  those  pamphlets — ^pamphlets  pnblished  when 
Mr.  Cobden  was  unknown  to  the  public,  when  he  was  carry- 
ing on  his  business  in  Manchester,  when  he  was  only  thirty  or 
thirty -two  years  of  age— pamphlets  which  I  will  venture  to  say 
have  nothing  to  surpass  tbem  in  the  whole  political  pamphlet 
literature  of  this  country— I  have  been  so  impressed  with  thran 
that  I  have  taken  steps  along  with  some  of  my  iriends,  to 
have  the  one  published  in  18^6]  entitled  'Rusraa,  Turkey,  and 
England,'  reprinted,  and  I  believe  in  the  course  of  sonw 
day  this  week  it  will  be  offered  for  sale,  probably,  at  all  the 
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nilway  bookstalls  and  at  every  other  shop  which  has  ciu- 
tomers  likely  to  require  it.  If  I  may  advise  the  people  of 
EngUod,  now  with  an  experienoe  of  forty  years,  vad  with 
the  experience  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  I  cannot  point  to 
anything  in  the  whole  of  our  political  history  that  will  be 
BO  healthful  and  useful  for  them  to  read  as  the  pamphlets 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

One  other  appeal  I  must  make  to  you.  In  this  country — 
thanks  to  what  our  forefathers  have  done,  and  thanks  to  some 
things  which  we  have  done— we  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
freedom :  there  is  room  for  it  to  grow  and  become  still 
larger ;  but  it  is  large,  and  we  enjoy  it,  and  I  trust  we  are 
thankful  for  it.  We  are  also,  as  I  have  aforetime  said,  in 
some  sense  the  mother  of  free  nations.  We  have  planted  great 
nations,  free  as  ouraelvee,  on  the  ContineDt  of  America,  where 
they  have  grown  and  become  great ;  we  have  planted  them 
in  Australia,  and  they  are  gradually  becoming  great ;  we  are 
planting  them  in  South  Africa.  Our  language,  which  has 
become  the  language  of  freedom  in  all  the  world,  is  gradually 
making  its  way  amongst  all  the  educated  classes  in  India, 
and  the  time  will  come,  and  I  trust  it  is  not  very  remote, 
when  there  may  be  some  kind  of  free  institutions  eBtablished 
in  that  country.  The  lovers  of  freedom  everywhere  look  to 
us,  the  oppressed  everywhere  turn  their  eyes  to  us  and  ask 
for  sympathy  and  wish  for  help.  They  feel  that  they  may 
make  this  claim  upon  ns,  and  we,  a  free  people,  not  only  do 
not  deny  it,  but  we  freely  acknowledge  it.  Well,  I  put  to 
you  a  solemn  question,  a  question  which  you  must  answer  to 
heaven,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  your  posterity.  Shall 
England,  shall  the  might  of  England  again  be  put  forth  to 
sustain  so  foul  a  tyranny  ae  that  which  rules  in  Constanti- 
nople? a  tyranny  which  is  drying  up  realms  to  deserts,  a 
tyranny  which  throughout  all  its  wide  range  of  influence  has 
blasted  for  centuries  past  with  its  withering  breath  all  that 
is  lovely  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  all  that  is  noble  aud 
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exalted  in  man.  I  ask  yon,  Mr,  Chairmanj  I  ask  this  meet- 
ings of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  ask  every  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms— and  in  this  case  I  need  not  ask  woman — what 
shall  be  the  answer  given  to  thia  qnestion?  And  I  dare 
undertake  to  say  there  can  be  only  one  unanimons  answer 
irom  the  generous  heart  of  the  English  people. 
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SOCHDALE,  JAXTTABT  2,  1877. 

[On  thii  dftj,  Mr.  Bright  bttTing  been  invited  to  be  preMot  »t  tbe  AimlTerMiy 
of  the  Bochdile  Working  Men'i  Ctnb,  and  to  deliver  tbem  an  addrew,  con-. 
■ented  ta  do  lo.  It  wu  a  peculiarity  of  thii  Clab  Uwt  it  inw  entitely  aelf- 
■nppoitdng,  and  independent  of  the  patronage  of  richer  penoni.  Hr.  Bright 
took  occasion  to  ihoir  what  bad  been  the  material  pngreas  (tf  the  conntrj 
during  the  thirt;  yean  preceding  the  (jme  of  bii  addieu.J 

I  KNOW  not  how  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which 
you  have  greeted  me.  It  shows  that  the  gentlemen  who 
waited  upon  me  two  or  three  weeks  ago  to  invite  me  to  iJiis 
meeting  did  not  mislead  me.  They  said  it  was  many  yean— 
I  am  told  that  it  is  ten  years  at  least — since  I  was  permitted 
to  speak  in  pnblio  before  my  fellow-townsmen,  and  that  they 
thought  it  wonld  give  pleasnre  to  the  members  of  the  club, 
and  to  others  who  might  attend  this  meeting,  if  I  were  to  be 
present  at  it,  and  take  part  in  its  proceedings.  I  presume 
they  were  not  mistaken  in  that.  I  have  received  a  greeting 
which  is  the  more  pleasant  to  me  because  it  comes  firom 
those  I  have  known  longest,  and  it  is  one  which  I  am  not 
likely  to  forget. 

Our  Chairman  has  entered  a  little  into  the  details  of  the 
institution  on  whose  account  we  are  assembled  to-night. 
The  members  of  the  committee  who  called  upon  me  gave  me 
maoh  information  with    r^;ard  to  the  Workmen's    Cinb. 
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They  convinoed  me  that  the  object  they  had  in  view  was 
undoubtedly  good.  They  showed  me  that  the  attractions 
which  the  club  offered  to  its  members  were  innocent  attrac- 
tions ;  they  showed  me,  also,  that  the  aasociatioas  connected 
with  it  are  such  as  do  not  coimpt,  and  that  amusement  and 
instniation  are  blended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
club  very  pleasant  to  those  who  are  members  of  it.  They 
informed  me,  further,  that  they  had,  or  were  gradually 
accumulating  something  of  a  library;  that  they  bad  a  &ur 
supply  of  newspapers ;  that  they  had  occasionally,  indeed 
frequently,  lectures  in  their  largest  room ;  and  that  they  had 
also  discussions  carried  on  with  great  freedom  and  great 
charity,  such  as  were  likely  to  greatly  aid  in  ptomotdng  Uie 
knowledge  of  a&ire  and  developing  intelligence  amongst  the 
members  of  the  club ;  and  tbey  referred  to  that  point  to 
wbicb  our  Chairman  has  referred — that  they  had  attempted 
to  establish  an  institution  which,  whilst  it  did  not  absolutely 
banish  intoxicating  liquors  &om  it,  is  so  arranged  that  it 
is  free  from  the  most — what  shall  I  call  it? — the  most 
dangeroos  of  the  temptations  wbioh  are  to  be  found  in  public- 
houses. 

I  daresay  yon  have  heard  something  of  a  system  of  pablic- 
houses  which  exists  in  Sweden,  and  especially  in  the  town  of 
Gothenburg.  My  honourable  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  one  of  the  members  for  Birmingham,  in  an 
admirable  speech  a  few  weeks  ago,  expUined  that  system. 
He  has  visited  Sweden,  has  seen  it  in  operation,  and  could 
tell  us  and  did  tell  us  much  that  was  worth  hearing  about  it. 
But  the  Gothenburg  ^stem  is  good  in  this  particular 
especially,  that  the  persons  who  manage  the  public-houses 
have  no  interest  in  promoting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  that  therefore  they  do  not  encourage  those  who  attend 
the  houses  to  drink ;  and  the  man  who  goes  in  and  drinks  a 
glass  of  water,  or  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  or  drinks  nothing  at 
all,  is  just  as  welcome  as  the  man  who  drinks  a  great  deal  of 
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what  ifl  intoxicating ;  imd  tii«  result  ie  supposed  to  be,  and 
really  is,  that  men  drink  very  moch  less  in  those  hooses 
than  they  are  accoBtomed  to  drink  in  public-houses,  where 
the  landlord  has  the  greatest  interest  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  his  liquors,  and  in  havings  cnetomers  who  drink  as  much 
as  they  can  cany  away  witii  them. 

But  when  the  committee  called  upon  me  they  referred  to 
another  point,  and  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Glaisher,  who  has 
read  the  report,  wrote  to  me  a  week  ago,  he  referred  to  it  as 
one  of  great  importance.  He  sud  that  this  club  has  an 
advantage  which  the  Gkrthenburg  system  has  not.  It  has 
what  the  Gothenburg  has,  but  it  has  something  more.  It 
does  not  urge  its  members  to  drink,  it  is  glad  when  they  do 
not  drink.  The  manager  or  steward  has  no  interest  in  their 
drinking  what  will  intoxicate.  But  beyond  that  there  is 
another  force  in  &voar  of  temperance,  and  that  ia  the  pnblic 
opinion  of  the  club.  All  the  members  of  this  club  are  not 
known  to  each  other,  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  known 
to  each  other.  They  meet  hcie  on  some  night  or  nights  in 
the  week,  and  t^  dub  becomes  an  association,  a  sort  of 
&mily.  There  is  an  opinion  amongst  its  members,  and  it 
follows  that  the  more  respectable,  the  less  disposed  to  drink, 
the  people  who  are  highest  in  cnltnre  and  character  amongst 
them,  necessarily  influence  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the 
rest ;  and  thus  there  grows  up  in  the  club  an  opinion  which 
makes  drinking  degrading  and  odious,  and  suggests  modera^ 
tioD  and  temperance  in  all  men. 

Yon  know  what  opinion  does  amongst  us  alL  Whaterer 
we  are  that  is  good  we  owe  in  great  measure  to  the  opinion 
of  those  with  whom  we  associate.  There  was  a  time  in  this 
country  when  men  used  to  kill  each  other  in  duels.  The 
slightest  quarrel  might  happen  between  me  and  some  one  on 
this  platform  at  this  meeting — a  foolish  or  a  hot  word  might 
have  led  to-morrow  morning  to  an  encounter  wbiob  might 
bave  been  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  the  parties.     But  now.  all 
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that— which  wae  a  general  practice  sixty  to  a  btmdred  years 
ago — is  absolutely  aboliehed,  saA  a  man  would  be  oonridered 
little  better  than  a  murderer  who  proposed  to  go  out  into  the 
next  Geld  and  shoot  the  man  who,  only  the  day  before 
yesterday,  was  hia  friend,  becaose  of  some  hot  word  that 
had  been  nttered  in  conversation.  Public  opinion  has  put 
down  duelling.  Public  opinion  perhaps  may  pot  down 
intemperance.  I  hope  the  public  opinion  of  the  dub  may 
have  this  effect:  That  it  may  gradually  convince  aU  the 
members  of  the  club  that  the  club  would  be  inRnitely  better 
if  nobody  got  drunk,  if  nobody  ever  took  drink,  if  all  its 
memben  were  moderate  in  the  highest  degree,  or  abstinent  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  that  this  opinion  may  grow 
and  may  do  that  which  the  Gothenburg  system  is  not 
competent  to  do,  although  it  may  do  great  good;  it  will 
bring  to  bear  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  is  often  more 
powerful  than  law,  and  change  the  habits,  the  low  and 
degrading  habits,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  are  not  absolutely 
nnfreqnent  amongst  any  class  of  onr  population  in  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I  myself,  as  many  here 
know,  am  not  in  the  habit  of  nsing  these  liquors  at  all.  But 
I  am  not  in  &vonr,  any  more  than  onr  Chairman,  of  a  law 
which  shall  say  that  no  man  shall  partake  of  any  of  these 
articles.  I  believe  there  are  things  which  legislation  can  do 
— first  of  all,  to  keep  much  better  order  in  public-bouses 
than  is  now  keptj  and,  secondly,  to  lessen  the  temptations 
which  are  offered,  not  to  working-men  alone,  but  to  all  men, 
to  take  more  drink  than  they  ought  to  take,  and  sink  into 
habits  of  intoxication  and  vice.  Even  when  all  that  legisla- 
tion can  do  is  done,  I  would  rely  upon  reason  and  experience 
for  carrying  the  reform  still  further,  I  believe,  so  iar  as  I 
can  understand  the  working  of  this  club,  that  it  tends  in  that 
direction ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  I  am  not  out  of  place 
in  being  here  to-night  to  say  a  few  words  in  its  behalf. 

I  was  told  a  fact  which  I  did  not  observe  in  the  report — - 
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tliat  the  aver^;e  conEnmptioi)  of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  iti  this 
club  per  wed^  by  the  members  who  attend  is  aboat  ^d.  or  ^\d, 
per  individual.  It  occarred  to  me  when  I  went  through  the 
club-house,  and  I  have  thought  of  it  since,  that  if  the  members 
of  the  olnb  oouM  diminish  that  average  by  one  hal^  and  still 
more,  if  at  Bome  future  time  they  could  abolish  it  altogether, 
and  make  the  cost  of  it  a  contributioti  to  the  service  of  the 
clab,  they  could  have  a  house  twice  or  three  times  as  large, 
ten  times  more  convenient  and  agreeable,  and  infinitely  more 
likely  to  do  great  service  to  the  thousand,  and  I  hope  tJien 
possibly  it  might  be  the  two  thousand,  members  of  which  it 
might  be  CMuposed.  I  mention  this,  not  as  finding  fault  in 
the  least,  but  merely  throwing  it  out  to  the  members  of  the 
club  as  a  sn^estion  as  to  what  may  he  done  to  extend  their 
operations,  to  give  greater  infiaence  to  their  association,  and 
to  make  the  club  not  only  a  great  source  of  good  but  a  real 
honour  to  the  town  with  which  we  are  connected. 

Now  we  will  go  away  from  the  club  for  a  time.  I  am 
not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  you  or  preaching 
to  you.  I  agree  very  much  with  an  observation  that  I  met 
with  the  other  day  in  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Ruskin — that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  the  patronising  style  practised  when  men  come 
forward  to  address  any  of  the  labouring  olasses,  or  the  work- 
men, such  as  are  members  of  this  club.  I  should  like  to  read 
yoii  an  extract  from  one  of  his  lectures  to  explain  what  I 
mean.  Mr.  Buskin  is  a  great  critic.  He  is  a  man  who 
writes  beantifhlly;  he  says  a  great  many  things  that  are 
worth  being  remembered,  and  I  most  say — ^I  hope  he  will 
forgive  nie— he  says  a  great  many  things  that  onght  to  be 
foi^tten.    Well,  Mr.  Buskin  on  a  subject  like  this  says ; — 

'Hbthing  Appeui  to  me  at  onoe  mors  lodicioiu  and  more  melanchol;  tlun 
the  way  people  in  the  preMut  6»,j  t«lk  ftbont  the  momU  of  IsboorerB.  Ton 
hsrdlj  eror  •ddieei  the  wcffking-man  npon  hU  praipeete  in  life  withoat  quiet); 
BMDimng  tiut  he  U  to  poiaoia  at  rtaiting,  m  ft  anull  mmsl  es{ntal  to  hegin 
with,  tlw  Tiitiie  of  Soorttei,  the  phitowphf  of  Flato,  ukd  the  bercdim  at 
Bpuninoodw.' 
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Now,  these  were  amongst  the  very  greatest  of  the  men  of 
ancient  Qreece,  and  I  think  anybody  who  expects  Ihat  is  a 
little  nnfair.     He  says  :— 

'  Be  awnred,  my  good  man,  yoa  »y  to  him,  if  ;au  work  itesdil;  for  ten 
Iioiin  a^day  all  joor  life  lung,  and  if  jaa  drintc  nothing  but  water,  or  the  terj 
mildeit  be«r,  and  live  00  very  plain  food,  and  never  lose  your  temper,  ud  gv 
to  cbnrch  every  Sunday,  and  always  remwn  coatent  in  that  position  whicb 
Proridenoe  hw  placed  yon,  and  never  grumble  mv  swear,  and  alwaya  keep  yonr 
dothei  decent,  and  riae  early,  and  oae  every  opportnnlty  of  improving  yonnel^ 
yon  will  get  on  very  well,  and  yon  will  never  oome  to  the  paruh.' 

I  shall  not  follow  the  methods  which  Mr.  BoBkin  bo  amus- 
ingly condemns.     What  I   am  here   for  to-night  is  rather   - 
to  eater  into  coonsel  with  yon  than  to  lectnie  or  to  preach 
to  you,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  yon  on  points  ahont  which 
working-men  are  very  often  forgetful. 

Many  of  them — the  younger  generation  no  doubt— are 
very  ignorant  about  the  change  in  the  working-man's  con- 
dition during  the  generation  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected, I  mean  during  the  last  forty  years.  I  Tcnture  to  say 
that  there  can  scarcely  be  anything  more  worth  while  a 
working-man's  examining  and  comprehending  than  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  his  class.  When 
yon  speak  of  a  working-man,  you  mean  of  course  a  man  who 
is  aocustomed  regularly  to  some  useful  employment  or  work. 
To  be  a  man  at  all  he  must  have  food,  and  to  be  a  healthy 
man  one  would  say  that  it  was  neceasaiy  he  should  hare 
a  free  nurket  for  the  purchase  of  his  food.  To  be  a  working- 
man  he  must  have  materials  with  which  to  work,  and  it 
would  seem  reasonable  that  he  should  have  a  free  market 
for  the  purchase  of  materials.  More  than  that^  as  far  as 
possible,  he  should  have  a  ficee  market  for  the  sale  of  his 
materials.  A  great  many  people  in  this  countiy — I  hope 
a  diminishing  number — think  that  because  other  conntries 
do  not  allow  us  to  send  our  goods  into  their  market  free  of 
duty,  therefore  we  should  not  allow  them  to  send  their  goods 
to  tills  market  free  of  duty.    They  think  two  bad  tilings  are 
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bett«r  than  one.  They  remind  me  very  moch  of  what  it 
would  be  if  a  man  had  got  a  sootid  box  on  one  side  of  hia 
head  and  he  waa  to  go  abont  complaini]^  that  nobody  gave 
him  another  sound  box  on  the  other  side.  *  - 

Now,  we  will  go  back  for  a  period  which  I  remember  very 
well,  and  which  many  in  this  meeting  most  remember.  We 
will  go  back  to  the  year  1840.  At  that  time  there  was  great 
distress  in  the  ooontry.  The  dntiea  upon  goods  coming  into 
this  country  were  almost  beyond  counting.  I  believe  there 
were  at  least  1,200  articles  on  which,  by  the  law  of  Enghmd, 
taxes  were  levied  when  the  goods  came  into  Liverpool,  or 
liondon,  or  Hull,  or  Qla^ow,  or  any  other  of  the  ports  of 
the  kingdom.  Everything  was  taxed,  and  everything  was 
limited  and  restricted.  Even  bread,  the  common  food  of  the 
people,  was  taxed,  almost  more  highly  than  anything  else. 
Now,  yoa  may  imagine — nay,  you  cannot  imagine— bat  you 
may  try  to  imagine  in  what  kind  of  fetters  all  our  industry 
was  chained  at  that  time.  And  you  may  by  to  imaginCj 
bnt  now  in  this  day  you  cannot  imagine,  what  was  the 
amount  of  pauperirai,  suffering,  and  abject  misery  perpetually 
prevailing  among  the  great  body  of  the  working-classes  in 
die  United  Kingdom. 

I  shall  only  refer  to  two  articles,  and  from  them  you  may 
learn  what  was  the  Btate  of  things  with  regwd  to  others. 
I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  two  articles  only,  those  of  com 
and  sugar.  Vp  to  the  year  1845,  that  is,  just  thirty  years 
ago — everybody  who  is  fifty  years  of  age  ought  to  remember 
all  about  it  very  well — up  to  1846  com  was  in  reality  pro- 
hibited from  coming  to  this  country  from  abroad,  until  our 
own  prices  had  risen  so  high  by  reason  of  a  deficient  harvest 
that  people  began  to  complain  and  began  to  starve,  and  it 
was  let  in  at  these  very  high  prices  in  order  in  some  degree 
to  mitigate  Btarvation,  and  to  make  &mine  less  unsafe. 
Now,  what  was  the  quantity  of  com  which  came  in  last  year  ? 
I  mean  in   the  year  ending  last  September.     It  was  somft- 
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thin^  perfectly  aetoaQdittg.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make 
anybody  nnderstand  what  I  am  going  to  aay — ^bat  yon  know 
what  is  meant  in  workshop  langoage  by  a  fifty-six,  a  weight 
which  takes  a  strong  person  to  lift,  and  two  of  which  take 
a  very  atrong  man  to  lift.  Two  of  these  weights  are  one  cwt. 
Well,  last  year,  between  September,  1875,  and  September, 
1876)  there  came  to  the  ports  of  this  country  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  people  of  the  United  E^gdom  ji8,ocx},ooo 
cwte.  of  articles  of  food,  which  were  mainly  prohibited 
under  the  law  as  it  existed  op  to  1846.  That  amount 
in  cwte.  comes  to  29,000,000  of  quarters.  These  are  some 
of  the  particulars  of  it.  Wheat  alone,  53,000,000  cwt. ; 
flour,  6,000,000  cwt. ;  Indian  com,  34,000,000  cwt. ;  barley, 
8,000,000  cwt. ;  oats,  1 1,000,000  cwt. ;  peas  1,500,000  cwt.  j 
altogether  118,000,000  cwt.,  or  29,000,000  quarters.  This 
is  a  quantity  of  which  we  can  have  no  kind  of  conception. 
It  is  like  telling  us  how  far  it  is  to  the  sim.  We  cannot 
form  any  notion  of  it.  Now,  you  must  remember — it  will  not 
want  much  argument  to  show  you — ^that  at  that  time,  40 
years  ago,  markets  were  badly  supplied  and  prices  were  very 
high.  People  that  were  well  off  had  their  tables  as  well 
furnished  as  now.  Their  loaf  never  dwindled  and  became  leas. 
They  were  always  well  fed,  plump  in  the  cheeks,  living  many 
of  them  sufficiently  and  most  of  them  luxuriously.  The 
Bufiering  was  amongst  the  wages  class.  Misery  most  abject, 
a  permanent  condition  of  starvation,  all  the  consequences  of 
this  dreadful  system,  pressed  with  more  and  more  weight  as 
it  came  more  and  more  down  to  the  very  humblest  and  very 
poorest  of  the  people.  Well,  what  was  it  all  done  for  ?  It 
was  done  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  all  our  great  agricultural  interests.  They  did 
not  say  much  about  the  rente  of  landlords,  because  the  land- 
lords had  passed  the  law,  but  the  landlords'  rents  were  the 
firet  consideratioQ.  The  second  was  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers.    These   Com  Laws  were   necessary  in  order   that 
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thej  might  be  able  to  pay  good  rents.  And  sometimes  tliey 
even  ventured  to  speak  aboat  the  ^ricultoral  labourer, 
althoagh  it  was  well  known  then  and  is  well  known  now 
that  the  agricultural  labourer,  under  the  influence  of  this 
law,  was  in  the  most  miserable  condition  of  any  of  the  varions 
classes  of  labourers  into  which  the  working-class  population 
of  the  country  can  be  divided. 

But  that  law  destroyed  your  trade.  Yon  could  not  receive 
com  from  abroad,  and  your  foreign  customers,  therefore,  could 
not  bay  from  you,  and  whilst  it  raised  the  price  of  your 
ibod  it  diminished  the  demand  for  your  labour,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  lessened  the  wages  you  received  for  your 
hibour.  Now  I  venture  to  say  here — and  one  may  say  it 
thirty  years  after  the  event ;  one  may  now  say  things  which 
would  have  been  probably  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  some  of 
those  who  supported  that  law— in  my  opinion  there  is  not  on 
the  record  of  any  other  people  at  any  time,  much  less  of 
any  civilised  and  professedly  Christian  people,  so  astounding 
a  crime  against  the  security  of  the  Government  itself,  and 
against  the  population  it  was  called  upon  to  rule,  as  the  Com 
Iaw  of  1815,  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  this 
country.  If  yoa  could  turn  back  to  a  year  of  abundant 
harvests  and  low  prices,  like  183$,  and  then  turn  to  the 
years  1840  and  1841,  when  the  harvests  had  been  bad,  and 
when  food  was  dear,  you  would  find  three  things  that  would 
appal  you.  First  of  all,  that  as  prices  were  rising,  as  the 
harvest  failed,  pauperism  throughout  the  whole  of  the  coimtry 
— amongst  the  manufacturing  population,  amongst  the  farm- 
labourers — was  constantly  and  steadily  increasing,  and  not 
only  that,  bat  that  crime,  and  every  kind  of  crime,  was 
increasing  just  about  at  the  same  rate. 

It  was  in  these  times  that  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Sheffield 
poet — the  Cora-law  Rhymer— wrote  his  burning  and  scathing 
condemnation  of  this  law.  Many  of  yon  here  are  no  doubt 
weavers  employed  in  the  cotton  or  woollen  trade  of  this  town, 
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and  have  read  the  toncliiiig  linee  in  whicU  lie  is  sbowing 
how  the  Com  Law  is  striking  here  and  there  almost  every- 
body, blasting  his  prosperity  and  his  hopes,  and  oondemning 
him  aod  his  family  to  daily  suffering.  He  tarns  at  last  to 
the  weaver,  and  he  says  :— 

'Bread-tued  weaver,  bJI  ma;  tee 
Wlut  tiiat  tu  hath  done  for  the*. 
And  tbj  ehildnn  nleij  led, 
Sin^ng  hjmiu  for  ihunefnl  bnad. 
Till  the  itoOM  c(  ever;  street 
Enow  thdr  little  naked  feet.' 

And  then  looking  upon  the  growth  of  crime,  the  conepiraciefl 
that  were  constantly  afloat,  the  insurrections  which  were 
looked  towards  by  people  as  a  relief,  he  then  addresses  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  his  country.     He  eays  :— 

■  What  eball  bread  tax  do  for  thee 
Veneiable  tBotuicfafF 
Dreami  of  evil  ipara  Jaj  ngMj 
Let  that  horrar  rest  in  ni|^' 

He  knew,  and  everybody  knew  who  comprehended  the  cha- 
racter and  operation  of  that  lew,  that  if  it  shoold  continoe 
to  afflict  the  people  as  it  did  through  thirty  years  of  its 
existence,  there  woa  no  institution  in  this  country,  not  even 
its  venerable  monarchy,  that  could  stand  the  strain  that  that 
law  would  bring  to  bear  npon  it.  But  there  was  another 
fact  shown  by  the  figures  of  that  time — that  not  only  pauperism 
increased,  and  crime  increased,  but  mortality  increased. 
Strong  men  and  women  were  stricken  down  by  the  law,  but 
the  aged  and  little  children  were  its  constant  and  most 
numerous  victims.  I  recollect,  in  one  of  those  fine  speeches 
which  the  late  Mr.  Fox — I  mean  Mr.  Fox  who  for  many  years, 
as  yon  recollect,  and  not  long  ago,  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Oldham— T  recollect 
an  observation,  or  a  passage  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  spoken, 
I  think,  from  the  boards  of  Covent  Qarden  Theatre,  at  one 
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of  oor  great  meetings,  where  be  said,  referring  to  tbe  mor- 
tality among  the  people,  and  the  death-rate  r&pidly  increamng 
when  the  harvest  Jiuled,  and  when  foreign  food  was  pro- 
hibited, '  The  Com  Iaw  Ib  the  harvest  of  Death  as  well  as  of 
the  luidowner,  and  Monopoly  saya  to  Cormption,  "  Thoo  art 
my  brother."' 

Under  the  Oovemmeat  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  1846,  the 
law  was  repealed,  and  three  year§  afterwards — in  1849— all 
the  dnties  on  theee  articles  were  taken  off,  except  a  shilling 
per  quarter,  which  has  been  more  recently  abolished.  Since 
this  happened  there  has  been  no  fall  of  rents  tbronghont 
the  kingdom.  In  point  of  fact  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  been  so  increased  that  the  rent  of  land  throughout  the 
country  is  now  higher  than  it  was  when  that  Corn  Law 
was  in  existence,  and  the  farmers,  who  were  always  com- 
pluning  during  the  existence  of  that  law,  have  scarcely 
ever  been  heard  to  complain  in  the  least  since  it  was 
abolished.  Th^  complained  for  a  year  or  two  because 
they  had  been  greatly  frightened,  but  there  has  never  been, 
I  will  say,  within  the  last  hundred  years  a  period  when  the 
fimners  of  this  country  have  made  less  complaint  to  the  public 
or  to  Parliament  than  they  have  during  the  last  thirty  years 
since  the  law  for  their  protection  was  abolished.  Aod  what 
happened  to  the  labourer?  The  wages  of  farm-labonrerB  have 
risen  on  the  whole  mtich  more,  I  believe,  than  fifty  per  cent, 
throughout  ttie  whole  pountiy;  and  in  some  counties  and 
districts,  I  believe,  the  larm-labonrer  at  this  moment  is 
receiving  doable  the  wages  he  was  when  this  law  was  in 
existence.  We  ought  to  learn  &om  this  what  a  grand 
thing  it  is  to  establish  our  laws  upon  a  basis  of  free- 
dom and  justice.  It  blesses  Tiim  who  gives  and  him  who 
takes.  It  has  blessed  all  our  mannfacturing  districts  with  a 
steadiness  of  employment  and  an  abundance  they  never  knew 
before,  and  it  has  blessed  not  less  the  very  cUse  who  in 
their  dark  error  and  blindness  thought  that  they  could  have 
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profited  by  that  which  wae  bo  myust,  so  omel  to  the  bulk 
of  their  coimtrymen. 

Now  we  will  just  torn  for  a  momeDt  to  the  article  of  engar 
— these  are  the  great  articles  of  confiumptioD,  and  therefore  I 
deal  with  them.  The  stigar  that  supplied  this  couatry  up  to  a 
period  a  little  afler  that  when  the  Com  IJaws  were  abolished 
came  mainly  from  the  West  Indies.  A  good  deal  came 
from  the  East  Indies,  but  I  will  refer  now  chiefly  to  the 
West  Indian  colonies,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and 
others.  A  little  before  that  time,  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago,  the  planters  of  the  West  Indiee  were  in  a  very 
peculiar  condition.  In  the  first  place  th^  cultivated  the 
sugar-cane  by  slave  labour;  they  therefore  stole  the  labour 
by  which  they  grew  their  crops.  No  doubt  they  kept  their 
negroes  barely  alive,  but  they  paid  no  wages  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  condder  wages.  But  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  stealing  the  labour  with  which  they  grew  their  crops. 
They  asked  the  Parliament  of  this  country  to  give  them 
almost  the  exclusive  use  of  the  English  market,  so  that  they 
might  sell  their  sugar  here  at  a  price  much  higher  than  they 
could  get  in  any  of  the  other  markets  of  the  world.  And 
many  of  these  planters  being  people  of  importance  and 
influence  in  this  country  and  associated  with  our  land  pro- 
prietors, and  our  land  proprietors  beiug  in  the  same  boat  with 
regard  to  bread,  of  course  it  was  only  natoral  that  they  should 
be  as  kind  to  the  West  Indian  plantors  at  our  expense  as  they 
had  been  to  themselves ;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  curse  of 
a  corn  monopoly,  you  bad  the  curse,  a  diminished,  but  still  a 
curse,  of  a  monopoly  of  sugar.  What  was  the  result?  I  will 
take  the  year  1840.  In  that  year  this  countty  imported  from 
abroad  4,000^00  cwt.  of  sugar,  which  cost  9,000,000^.  Now 
what  do  we  import  ?  Last  year — I  mean  the  year  ended 
in  September — we  imported  i6,oco,ooo  cwt.,  that  is  four 
times  the  quantity  we  imported  in  1840.  But  what  did  it 
cost?     It  did  not  cost  four  times  ae  much  as  in  1840.     It 
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did  Qot  cost  half  ae  mncb,  bat  instead  of  costiog  9,000,000/., 
aa  the  4,000,000  cwt.  did,  it  cost  17,000,000^.  If  the 
sagax  we  imported  last  ysar  had  been  imported  at  the  same 
price,  the  monopoly  price,  aa  in  1840,  the  16,000,000  cwt. 
would  have  cost  ns  36,000,000^.  instead  of  the  17,000,000/, 
which  it  actoally  did  cost.  Yoa  see,  therefore,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  protection  upon  eogar  has  just  had  the 
same  effect  in  decree  that  it  hod  upon  com.  The  quantity 
imported  haa  been  enormomly  increased,  and  the  price  has 
.  been  to  an  extraordinary  d^ree  diminished. 

There  ate  many  ladies  in  this  meeting  who  know — and  I  dare 
say  there  are  a  great  many  husbands  who  know,  too,  as  much 
abont  these  things  as  their  wives — that  sugar  has  lately  risen 
within  the  last  few  months,  but  till  then  it  haa  been  about  aa 
cheap  as  flour.  I  recollect,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Surrey  daring 
our  agitation  thirty  years  ago,  that  a  gentleman  stood  np  and 
made  a  speech.  He  was  a  stranger.  He  stated  that  he  waa 
well  acquainted  with  sugar-growing  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  said,  'If  you  abolish  the  protection  on  sugar^ 
sugar  will  be  aa  cheap  ae  turnips.'  It  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
as  cheap  as  turnips,  but  it  has  been  so  cheap  that  it  must 
have  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  families,  and  to  the  ease 
with  which  many  other  things,  ihiit  and  bo  on,  are  made  palat- 
able, especially  to  children  in  families.  But  what  has  been 
the  effect,  with  regard  to  this  sugar  question,  to  those  people 
whose  protection  we  took  away?  The  colonies  have  been 
on  the  whole  more  prosperous  since  than  they  were  before. 
We  never  have  any  petitions  to  Parliament  now  stating  what 
distress  the  planters  in  the  colonies  are  in — freedom  has  had 
just  the  same  cB'ect  with  regard  to  sugar  that  it  had  with 
regard  to  com.  It  has  blessed  ns  in  our  families  in  furnishing 
this  great  article  of  food  at  a  moderate  and  reasonable  price. 
J  believe  it  has  not  been  of  the  smallest  evil  to  the  bulk  of 
the  population  id  the  sngar-growiog  colonies. 
Now  having  done  with  the  question  of  imports,  I  must 
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just  aek  yon  to  look  at  this  matter  from  another  side.  Yon 
all  of  you  know  that  if  118,000,000  cwt.  of  grain  of  one  kind 
and  another,  and  if  16,000,000  cwt.  of  raw  sugar — for  I  have 
not  dealt  with  refined  sugar,  and  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
that — if  all  these  quantities  come  into  this  country — they  are 
coming  now  from  many  parte  all  over  the  world— somebody 
must  pay  for  them.  You  bay  your  sugar  in  the  shop,  and 
the  shopkeeper  buys  it  from  the  wholesale  dealer  in  London 
or  Liverpool,  and  he  brings  it  from  abroad,  and  payment  is 
made  in  the  aitieles  which  the  indosttions  and  intelligent 
workmen  of  England  makej  which  find  employment  for  all 
yonr  mills  and  manufactorira  of  every  kind.  What  they 
make  is  sent  out  abroad  to  pay  for  those  articles.  What 
must  necessarily  be  the  result?  lliat  there  must  be  an 
eaormonely  increased  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  workmen ; 
and  there  has  been  that  demand  aa  you  all  know,  I  recollect 
the  time  very  well  when  every  Monday  morning  there  would 
be  from  ten  to  twenty  men  and  women  coming  to  any  factory 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  asking  if  there  was  a  place  open 
for  them,  and  wanting  to  be  employed.  That  sort  of  thing 
has  been  entirely  changed.  I  wish  that  weaver  were  living 
now  who,  when  before  a  Parliamentary  Conmiitee,  some  forty 
years  ago,  said  he  always  noticed  that  if  there  were  two  men 
running  after  one  master,  wages  always  seemed  as  if  they 
were  inclined  to  go  down  ;  but  when  there  were  two  masters 
running  after  one  man,  he  always  noticed  that  wages  were 
inclined  to  go  op.  That  was  a  sensible  weaver,  an  observant 
weaver;  but  there  were  many  men  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament forty  years  ago  who  did  not  understand  so  very 
simple  a  proposition  as  that ;  and  it  took  about  seven  years' 
lecturing  and  preaching  and  arguing  before  we  could  get  it 
into  their — I  will  say  their  very  dull  heads.  But  now  if  you 
look  all  over  the  country,  I  think  you  will  see,  all  of  you~~ 
I  mean  eveiy  man  of  fifl^'  years  of  age,  and  every  woman  of 
that  age,  will  ee^— that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
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in  the  condition  of  what  I  call  the  wagies  class,  the  class  of 
persons  who  ^t  their  wages  every  week  or  fortni^t  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight's  work. 

There  is  a  book  pnblished  in  Liverpool,  an  almanack,  called 
the  '  Financial  B«fonn  Almanack.'  Its  price  is  one  shilling. 
How  it  can  be  sold  at  that  price  is  a  marvel.  I  believe  there 
is  no  other  book  pnblished  in  this  country  which  will  give 
yon  so  mnch  information  with  r^ard  to  imports  and  exports, 
to  consnmption,  to  everything  that  we  ose,  taxation,  ex- 
penditure of  taxee,  matters  of  Government,  pensions,  and  so 
forth.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  pablicstion  in  the  country 
that  is  to  be  compared  with  the  '  financial  Reform  Almanack ; ' 
and  every  honest  man  who  wants  an  honest  Government 
onght  to  have  that  book  somewhere  near,  so  that  he  can 
apply  to  it  when  he  wants  information  on  any  of  these 
qnestions ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  admiration 
of  the  industry  and  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  M'Queen, 
who  is,  I  think,  the  secretaiy  of  the  association,  has  com- 
piled this  remarkable  book.  Two  or  three  figures,  taken 
from  this  book,  will  tell  yon  what  I  mean  with  r^;ard  to 
the  changed  condition  of  the  people.  I  go  back  to  1840, 
and  compare  it  with  1875.  ^  1840— I  will  take  the  article 
of  bacon ;  bacon  was  not  allowed  to  come  in  in  those  days 
at  alL  Now  the  32,000,000  or  33,000,000  of  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  consame,  not  of  home-grown  bacon,  but  of 
bacon  that  is  imported,  more  than  8  lbs.  weight  per  indi- 
vidual, that  is,  an  advance  of  8  lbs.  irom  nothing  at  all.  The 
consumption  of  buttor  has  increased  from  lib.  to  5 lbs.  for 
each  individual ;  of  cheese,  &om  1  lb.  to  ^\  Iba. ;  of  potatoes 
from  nothing  to  16  lbs. ;  of  rice  from  1  lb.  to  1 1  lbs. ;  of  tea, 
from  i^  lb.  to  4^  lbs. ;  of  sugar,  from  15  lbs.  per  head  to  53  lbs. 
per  head ;  of  wheat  flour,  from  42 1^.  per  head — and  I  believe 
the  year  1840  was  a  year  of  considerable  importation  because 
the  prices  were  high — it  has  risen  from  42  lbs.  in  1840  to  197 
lbs.  per  head  in  1875.    AH  this  has  been  brought  aboat  witli- 
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oat  any  violence,  withoofc  wronging  anybody.  There  is  not  a 
ImiD&i)  being  in  England  who  Iibb  a  loaf  less  or  a  pound  of  sugar 
less,  or  any  of  these  things  less  by  what  has  been  done.  There 
wag  no  Tiolence,  no  insarreotion,  no  bloodshed,  no  disorder,  the 
people  have  merely  become  more  intelligent,  Parliament  more 
intelligent,  and  statesmen  more  intelligent ;  and  all  this  has 
been  done  by  merely  tearing  np  two  or  three  foolish  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  sllowingpeople  theirnataral  freedom  to  bayand 
■ell  where  they  coald  buy  and  sell  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Forty  years  ago  people  were  all  talking  about  emigration. 
Why  do  not  the  people  emigrate  ?  people  asked.  There  were 
societies  for  promoting  emigration.  I  read  only  two  or  three 
days  ago  an  article  in  the  FortntffMly  Bevietn,  a  review  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  and  I  fonnd  he  said  that 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  all  thonghtfiil  people  were  appalled 
at  the  state  of  the  country.  Th^  thought  something  was 
going  to  happoD,  the  state  of  the  country  was  so  bad,  The 
people  saffned  so  much,  they  were  so  discontented^  that  there 
would  before  long  be  a  great  catastrophe,  like  a  general  in- 
surrection or  revolution ;  and  people  said,  why  cannot  millions 
go  to  a  country  where  there  is  room  for  them  7  The  people 
have  emigrated,  of  course,  as  an  active-minded  people  like 
this  always  will  emigrate.  But  emigration  has  not  made 
this  great  change.  People  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
country  now  than  they  were  then,  and  yet  for  all  that,  they 
are  much  better  off,  there  is  much  greater  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  in  every  branch  of  labour  is  higher 
than  it  was  at  that  time. 

I  will  leave  this  question  of  tariffs,  and  duties,  and  pro- 
tection, and  free  trade,  and  ask  the  attention  of  the  membera 
of  the  Workmen's  Club  to  one  or  two  other  points,  in  order 
to  show  the  change  in  their  condition.  Look  at  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  means  of 
education  aud  the  possibility  of  rearing  your  children  to  be 
intelligent  young  men  and  women  as  compared  with  what 
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existed  at  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred.  Now  nearly 
everybody  has  a  newspaper  if  he  chooses  to  have  it.  I  was 
very  much  amused  Bome  two  months  ago  when  I  was  down 
at  the  town  of  Kelso,  in  Scotland.  It  was  one  of  the  days 
when  everybody  was  expecting  news  from  Conatantiaople. 
I  went  into  the  market  square  of  Eelao  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
with  whom  I  was  staying,  and  we  called  at  a  shop  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  Scottman  newspaper,  and  I  said,  '  I  never  saw 
such  a  sight  as  this  before.'  There  was  this  large  square, 
quite  a  large  space,  and  all  round  it  there  were  groups 
of  men,  three  or  four  or  five  or  six,  standing  together,  and 
somebody  in  each  group  reading  a  paper.  The  paper  was 
there  at  hand  for  everybody  who  wished  to  read  it  and  who 
wished  to  learn.  That  is  a  change  which  has  taken  place 
merely  by  a  change  of  law.  At  the  time  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  the  paper  upon  which  a  newspaper  was  printed  had 
a  heavy  excise  duty  upon  it.  As"  eoon  as  the  paper  went  to 
the  Obterver  office,  or  the  Manchester  Eeaminer,  or  the  Ma»^ 
cAetier  Guardian  office  it  had  to  go  on  to  a  Qovenunent 
office  and  have  a  stamp  placed  on  each  paper,  and  every 
stamp  was  charged  4d.  Then  when  advertisements  were  put 
in,  the  unfortunate  newspaper  proprietor  had  to  pay  ^a,  6d, 
for  every  advertisement.  The  chaige  for  advertisanents  .was 
afterwards  reduced  to  is.  6d.,  and  subsequently  the  duty  wa^ 
abolished ;  uid  now  it  happens  that  you  can  get  a  newspaper 
every  day  for  a  halfpenny  or  a  penoy.  Take  the  Evening 
Neva  published  in  Manchester,  or  the  Manch4at«r  Examiner, 
or  the  Manchester  Guardian,  or  your  paper  here,  the  (^Merver. 
Every  paper  of  that  sort  cost  yd.  then ;  now  it  coete  \d.,  or 
jd.  at  the  most.  These  taxes  were  not  levied  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  money  into  the  public  Exchequer.  They  were 
pat  on  mostly  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
object  was  to  limit  the  bnmber  of  newspapers,  to  strangle 
them,  to  prevent  the  people  having  political  information 
and  expressing  their  political  views.      And  those  taxes  re-_ 
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maioed  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  last  of  them  wm 
abolished. 

And  now  what  an  excellent  machine,  what  an  admirable 
thing  a  good  newspaper  is  I  Yonr  newspapers  are  larger  than 
those — infinitely  better;  there  are  ten  in  the  country  for 
every  one  there  was  then ;  and  what  do  they  tell  yon  ?  Every- 
thing. They  are  not  for  rich  men  only.  The  rich  man  gives 
a  penny  for  his  paper  or  ^d.  for  the  Timet,  which  after  all  is 
probably  qnite  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  others  from  some  peca- 
liarities  of  information  with  which  it  furnishes  the  public ;  but 
the  rich  man  can  get  no  more  ont  of  his  newspaper  than  ono 
of  yon  who  pays  a  penny  for  it.  What  do  yon  get?  If  yon 
read  within  the  last  day  or  two  what  did  you  see?  In  Canada 
there  is  a  strike  of  the  engine  drivers  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway — they  are  no  wiser  in  Canada,  it  appears,  than  they 
are  here.  If  yon  cross  the  frontier  to  the  United  States,  yon 
see  an  account  of  the  most  appalling  accident  that  has  ever 
happened  since  railways  were  made,  and  yon  see  a  great  dis- 
cussion about  the  election  of  President.  If  you  go  a  little 
further  south,  yon  read  about  the  division  that  exists  in  that 
unfortonate  country  of  Mexico.  If  you  cross  the  ocean  and 
go  to  Austi^ia,  you  hear  that  they  are  discussing  the  price 
of  wool,  and  whether  one  of  the  colonies  shall  continue  its 
system  of  protection,  or  adopt  the  system  of  free  trade  esta- 
hlisbed  in  another.  If  you  cross  the  ocean  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (we  sec  all  this  in  the  papers  we  buy  for  a 
penny),  yon  see,  not  all  the  discussions,  but  what  is  sufficient 
for  you,  that  are  going  on  with  the  attempt  to  make  a  con- 
federation of  the  South  African  Colonies.  Then  you  go  to 
India,  and  even  this  very  day — Socrates,  and  Plato,  and 
Epaminondas,  and  all  the  ancient  Greeks  and  ancient  Romans 
had  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  you  see  to-day  in  yonr 
newspapers — the  account  of  the  grand  ceremony  which  took 
place  yesterday  at  Delhi,  in  Northern  India,  the  proclamation 
made  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  henceforth  the  Empress 
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of  her  Indian  dominions.  Then  if  yon  go  overland  to  Egypt 
you  read  of  something  which  is  not  pleasant  about  the 
Egyptian  debt.  And  then  you  go  to  Constantinople,  and  you 
hear  there  that  a^fs  are  in  a  very  critical  position,  and  yon 
hear,  what  I  am  very  glad  to  see  and  believe,  that  the  policy 
of  our  Government  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  policy  indi- 
cated by  the  public  opinion  of  this  conntiy  than  it  was  some 
time  ago.  We  most  always  bear  this  in  mind,  that  tJie  policy 
with  which  onr  Qovemment  began  their  proceedings  waa 
supposed  at  that  time  to  be  the  policy  of  the  nation.  It  was 
the  policy  of  1856  and  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  a  policy 
vhich  I  was  not  able  to  coincide  with,  and  which  I  always 
condemned  very  much,  as  you  know.  The  Government  began 
that  policy  and  they  adhered  to  it,  I  think,  some  time  longer 
perhaps  than  after  they  ought  to  have  abandoned  it.  I  trui>t 
now  they  have  adopted  a  course  more  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions,  and,  I  believe,  with  the  true  interest  of  this 
country,  than  the  past  policy  of  England  with  regard  to 
Turkey,  But,  if  yon  leave  Constantinople — which  I  see 
it  is  very  difficult  for  yon  to  leave — you  read  that  tha 
Engliiih  fleet  has  gone  from  Beeika  Bay  to  the  Arsons,  which 
i«  a  port  of  Greece.  Tou  read  that  the  Italians,  with  nobody 
likely  to  attack  them,  are  foolishly  making  loo-ton  guns. 
If  you  go  to  Paris  you  see  discussions  that  are  going  on 
between  their  Senate  and  their  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that 
is  to  say,  between  their  Hou^^e  of  Lords  and  their  House  of 
Commons,  as  to  who  shall  have  the  absolute  control  of  the 
public  purse.  And  all  this  you  see  every  day  in  your  news- 
paper, so  far  as  the  editor  can  do  it,  accurately  and  truthfully 
given,  and  all  this  in  addition  to  the  information,  somptimea 
amusing,  often  instructive,  often  grievous  and  afflicting,  of 
all  that  transpires  in  your  own  country.  All  this  is  brought 
before  yon  every  morning,  beautifully  printed,  and  for  a  price 
that  when  yon  have  had  it  eveiy  morning  for  a  week  costs 
you  no  more  than  a  single  qnart  of  very  poor  beer. 
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Bot,  then,  tte  newepapera  are  only  one  element  of  instruc- 
tioQ.  Look  at  wbat  has  been  done  with  regard  to  Bchoola, 
The  bill  of  1870  was  a  great  measnre,  deficient  in  many 
parts,  which,  from  its  deficiency  and  incompleteuese,  has  been 
the  canse  of  much  dissension  in  the  country.  But  still  it  was 
a  great  measure,  and  the  future  of  it  will  be  great,  What 
happens  now  every  year  with  respect  to  education  7  In  the 
parliamentary  grants  no  less  than  2,500,000/.  a-year  are 
voted  for  the  school  t^rgtem  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Parliament,  therefore,  is  anxious  that  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  should  be  educated,  and  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  parents  of  this  generation  if  the  next  gener- 
ation is  not  much  advanced  beyond  what  we  are  in  the  educa- 
tion and  culture  which  children  shall  receive. 

I  might  tell  you  what  science  has  done.  You  travel  now 
at  the  same  rate  as  a  royal  duke.  There  are  third-class 
carriages  by  every  train  on  some  of  the  principal  railways, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  nobody  but  workmen  go  in  third- 
class  carriages,  because  I  recollect  a  story  of  a  rich  man  in 
this  neighbourhood,  who  being  asked  why  he  travelled  third 
class  said,  '  For  a  very  good  reason — ^becaase  there  is  no 
fourth  class.'  Turn  now  to  the  Post  Office.  You  write  a 
letter,  and  put  a  penny  stamp  upon  it.  You  receive  a  letter, 
and  your  correspondent  has  put  a  penny  stamp  on  it.  I 
recollect  paying  to  the  post-mistress  in  Rochdale,  when 
Mrs.  Lee  was  post-mistress,  a  long  time  ago — and  she  was 
not  always  very  polite,  I  remember,  when  she  was  in  a 
hurry— paying  no  less  than  25'.  for  the  postage  of  a  single 
1ett«r  from  Leghorn,  in  Italy.  The  postage  on  such  a  letter 
now  would  be  i\d.,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  5</.,  as  the  letter 
had  many  inclosures.  Look  at  yonr  telegraphs.  By  post 
and  telegraph  every  workman  has  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages which  our  fore&there  never  dreamt  of.  Yon  can  inquire 
whether  work  is  scarce  or  abundant,  whether  there  is  reason 
to  move  to  this  town  or  to  that.    These  scientific  improve- 
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ments  are  of  great  service  to  all  claaseB,  and  ttey  are  of  more 
service  to  the  workman  Uian  the  workmen  themaelvee  have 
fully  anderstood. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  ahall  refer  as  to 
changes  in  the  law,  and  that  ia  with  r^ard  to  the  extension 
of  the  boroQgh  franchise.  Yuu  know  what  a  terrible  thing 
it  was  in  prospect,  how  many  people  said  we  were  going  to 
Americanise  onr  institntioas.  They  dtd  not  know  what  that 
meant,  hat  they  used  the  phrase,  and  what  harm  has  hap- 
pened? They  said  that  property  would  not  be  safe,  and 
how  everybody  would  overtom  everybody  else.  And  what 
has  happened?  The  most  conspicaous  iact  throughoat 
the  country  is,  that  there  is  nniversal  content  in  all  the 
borough  popnlation  among  those  to  whom  the  franchise  had 
been  extended.  At  this  moment  there  are  no  conspiracies. 
Your  workmen's  club  is  not  a  political  club  to  get  np  some 
movement  against  the  law  or  the  monarchy.  There  is  nothing 
of  that  kind  now.  In  lune  pest,  even  those  very  persons  who 
were  so  much  a&aid  of  us  did  not  hold  their  property  and 
their  privileges  by  so  secore  a  tenure  as  they  have  held  them 
since  the  passing  of  the  law.  Nay,  the  monarch  of  these 
realms,  popular  as  she  has  always  been ;  popular  as  ^e  has 
always  deserved  to  be  ;  still,  I  will  undertake  to  say  of  her, 
I  say  it  vrithout  hesitation,  and  withont  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  there  were  times  vritbin  the  last  thirty  years,  and  since  she 
came  to  the  throne,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  less  of  an 
honest  and  true  loyalty  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time. 

And  you  have  not  only  got  the  franchise,  but  you  have 
got  the  ballot  to  secure  you  from  any  compulsion  vrith  regard 
to  its  exercise.  I  recollect  a  peer,  whose  name  you  would 
know  very  well  if  I  were  to  mention  it,  who  went  about  in 
a  el^te  of  almost  mental  agony,  saying,  '  If  this  Ballot  Bill 
be  passed  the  whole  influence  of  property  will  be  gone.'  But 
what  has  happened  ?     The  influence  of  property,  so  f^  as  it 
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IB  a  jiut  influence,  axista  now,  and  U  exercised  now,  and  any 
exerciee  which  it  had  before  the  Ballot  was  conferred  was  ui 
exercise  that  it  ought  not  to  have  bad,  and  was  a  tyranny 
over  all  thoie  upon  whom  it  was  exercised. 

But  I  want  to  tell  the  working-men  of  this  workmaa's  club 
what  some  of  them  do  not — at  least  what  some  workmen  do 
not  appear  altogether  to  appreciate  or  comprehend — tiiat  they 
are  now  the  full  citizens  of  a  free  country,  and  that  on  them 
a  great  responubility  is  devolved.  Is  it  not  a  grand  history, 
that  of  the  last  forty  years  ?  Are  not  the  changes  such  as 
all  of  us  may  be  proud  of,  that  they  have  been  efiected  with 
so  little,  in  fact  with  no  disturbance  ?  You  cannot  point, 
probably,  to  a  revolution  of  violence  in  any  country  of  late  time« 
where  there  has  been  bo  much  done  of  permanent  good,  in  the 
same  period,  as  has  been  done  for  the  people  of  this  conntry 
by  the  wise  changes  in  our  law.  And  yetj  I  dare  say,  history 
will  not  say  very  much  of  these  changes.  The  fact  is,  history 
busies  itself  with  other  matters.  It  will  tell  our  children, 
I  dare  say,  of  conquests  in  India,  of  annexation,  it  may  be  in 
the  FuDJaub,  of  Chinese  wars — wars  which  were  as  dis- 
creditable to  us  as  they  have  been  unprofitable.  It  will  tell 
your  children  of  the  destruction  of  Sebastopol,  and  perhaps 
it  may  tell  them  that  everything  for  wbioh  Sebaatopol  was 
destroyed  has  been  surrenderedj  or  is  being  now  surrendered, 
by  an  English  minister  at  Constantmople.  But  of  all  these 
changes  which  have  saved  the  nation  from  anarchy,  and  au 
English  monarchy  {torn  ruin,  history  will  probably  say  but 
little.  Blood  shines  more  upon  her  pages,  and  the  grand 
and  noiseless  triumphs  of  peace  and  of  wise  and  just  legislar 
tion  too  often  find  but  scanty  memorial  froai  her  hands. 

But  now  there  may  be  those  who  will  put  this  queetioQ 
to  me.  Some  of  my  critics  to-morrow  or  the  day  after 
will  say,  What  has  this  to  do  with  working-men's  clubs? 
Why  talk  politics  to  a  meeting  which  is  understood  not  to 
be  a  political  meeting?    I  have  not  been  talking  politics. 
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Tiieae  queetioiiB  which  I  hare  been  discussing  were  politics 
ft  few  years  agu  when  the  contest  was  tagiog  round  us 
whether  they  should  be  setUed  joetly  or  not.  Now  they  are 
not  politics,  they  are  not  matters  of  controversy,  they  are 
matters  of  history,  and  I  am  treating  you  to  a  chapter  of 
history.  But  then  they  will  say.  Why  tell  as  the  old  story, 
and  go  beck  to  the  Com  Law  and  the  Sugar  monopoly? 
They  will  say  I  wanted  to  glorify  myself  before  uiy  fellow- 
townsmen  because  I  had  taken  a  humble  part,  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  others,  in  carrying  these  measures.  Xo,  I 
tell  you  the  old  story  because  there  are  many  in  this  room 
who  are  too  young  to  have  known  much  about  it,  and  it  is 
a  great  and  salutary  lesson  for  the  members  of  the  workmen's 
club,  and  for  workmen  everywhere  to  have  spoken  and  read 
to  them.  It  tells  them  of  freedom,  and  how  freedom  was 
won,  aad  what  freedom  has  done  for  them,  and  it  points 
the  way  to  other  paths  of  freedom  which  yet  lie  open  be^ 
fore  them. 

The  workman  of  England  now  is  no  longer  a  human 
machine^  minding  a  ^indle  or  a  loom,  ot  working  at 
the  benoh,  or  at  the  forge,  or  in  the  mine.  He  is  not  a 
man  only  to  make  goods  for  export,  but  he  is  a  man  into 
whom,  by  these  changes,  has  been  infused  a  new  life,  and 
to  whom  is  given  a  new  and  a  wholesome  responsibility. 
Every  voting  working-man  in  England  is  now  a  ruler  of 
men,  and  a  joint  ruler  of  many  nations,  and  it  is  worth  while 
for  the  working-men  of  England  to  look  their  responsibility 
in  the  &ce.  There  are  some  further  things  which  a  wise 
legiekture  may  do  for  them,  but  the  main  thing  to  be  done 
for  them  must  be  done  by  themselves.  There  are  many 
teachers  and  many  plans.  Smne  say  that  cooperation  will 
save  everybody.  Well,  co-operation  in  this  town  has  been, 
I  believe,  of  remarkable  advantage  to  thoee  who  have  been 
concerned  Id  it.  Co-operation  in  joint-stock  companies  affords 
au  easy  mode  for  the  inveetment  of  eavinga,  and  is,  therefore, 
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a  very  advantageous  though  new  institution  amongst  us. 
Some  think  that  trade  uniooB  will  set  everything  right.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  trade  anions  may  be  osefal  if  they  will  not 
depart  from  sound  economic  principles,  aud  if  they  will  not 
interfere  with  the  individnal  freedom  of  their  members  or  the 
freedom  of  those  who  have  the  employment  of  capital.  I 
recollect  last  year,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  year  before  last, 
in  some  observations  I  made  at  Birmingham,  I  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  class  of  persons  whose  wages  have 
risen  more  in  the  last  twenty  years  than  the  class  of  domestic 
servants,  and  amongst  domestic  servants  there  are  no  trade 
unions,  no  committees,  no  orators  to  expound  their  interests 
and  maintain  their  cause,  A  great  leader  in  trade  anions 
Bet  himself  to  answer  me,  and  what  was  his  answer  ?  He 
said  the  case  of  the  woman  servant  is  easily  explained.  It  is 
explained  by  the  vast  emigration  of  young  women  to  foreign 
countries,  seeking  there  a  better  livelihood  than  they  could 
get  here.  They  have  diminished  the  supply  and  wages  have 
risen.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  have  been  three 
times  as  many  men  who  have  emigrated  as  women,  and  if  the 
trade  unions  to  raise  wages  were  not  necessary  for  the  women, 
certainly  npon  his  own  argument  they  could  not  be  necessary 
for  the  men.  No,  the  great  rise  of  wages  has  come  from  the 
causes  I  have  indicated,  and  if  they  have  come  from  any 
other  cause,  by  limiting  the  number  of  persons  to  work  in  a 
particular  trade,  and  by  controlling,  and  unreasonably  control- 
ling, as  it  has  sometimes  been,  their  employers,  then  that  rise 
of  wages  is  not  just,  and  is  not  permanently  advantageous 
to  the  whole  people.  It  may  be  for  a  time  advantageous  to 
the  particular  class  by  whom  it  is  enforced. 

I  conclode  what  I  have  to  say  with  only  one  other  point, 
and  that  is  on  the  question  of  education.  I  believe  that 
workmen  have  need  to  be  taught,  to  have  it  pointed  out  to 
them,  how  mach  their  own  family  comfort  and  the  success 
;ind  happiness  of  their  obildren  depends  on  this — that  they 
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Bhould  do  all  they  can  do  to  give  their  children  such  educa- 
tion as  is  in  their  power.  One  of  the  American  States  is 
the  State  of  Massachusetta,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  edu- 
cated and  intellectual.  It  has  a  system  of  general  education. 
Maesaohusetts  was  founded  about  150  years  ago.  From  that 
time  to  this  it  has  had  a  syiitem — a  very  extended  system — 
of  public  schools.  Eig^t  generations  of  its  population  hare 
had  the  advanta^  of  being  educated  in  these  schools.  The 
men  who  were  driven  irom  this  country  by  the  tyranny  of 
monarch  and  archbishop  founded  this  school  system — the  men 
of  whom  the  poet  I  have  already  quoted  speaks  in  these  terms, 
describing  them  as — 

Tbe  Father!  of  New  Engluid  who  nnboiiiid 
In  wild  Colombia  fliirope'i  double  chain. 

Meaning  the  chain  of  a  despotic  monarchy  and  of  a  despotic 
and  persecuting  Church.  Suppose  we  had  had  -  in  this 
country  all  that  time  schools  for  the  education  of  your 
children,  to  what  a  position  this  country  would  have  risen 
by  this  time  I 

I  want  to  ask  working-men  to  do  their  utmost  to  support 
the  school  system.  Be  it  a  school  belonging  to  a  sect,  or  be 
it  a  school  belonging  to  the  School  Board ;  if  it  be  a  oou- 
venient  or  a  possible  school  for  your  children,  take  care  that 
yonr  children  go  to  school,  so  that  Parliameut  in  voting 
1,500,000^.  for  purposes  of  education— 2,500,000^.  to  which 
you  subscribe  by  the  taxes — shall  have  the  cordial  and 
the  entliusiastic  support  of  the  people  in  forwarding  education 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  in  their  power.  Depend  upcm 
it,  if  you  support  the  school  the  school  will  compensate  yoa. 
You  know  I  dare  say,  a  passage,  which  is  one  of  the  many 
striking  passages  tfhieh  you  may  find  in  the  writings  of 
Shakspere — where  he  says,  speaking  of  children  that  are 
rebellious  and  troublesome — 
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I  ask  working- men,  and  I  might  ask  it  of  every  clasB  to 
a  certain  extent,  how  much  of  the  onhappiness  of  (amilieB, 
how  much  of  the  grief  and  gloom  which  often  oTcrshadow  the 
later  years  of  parents  come  iiom  what  I  may  call  the  icbellioa 
of  children  agaioet  their  parents'  authority,  and  against  the 
moral  law.  If  you  will  send  your  children  to  school,  encourage 
them  in  their  learning,  make  them  feel  that  this  is  a  great 
thing  for  tiiem  to  possess,  the  generation  to  come  will  be  much 
superior  to  the  generations  that  have  passed,  and  those  who 
come  afler  us  will  see  that  prospering,  of  which  we  can  only 
look  forward  to  see  the  beginnings  in  the  eObrts  which  are 
now  being  made.  And  more  than  this,  besideB  making  your 
families  happier,  besides  doing  so  much  for  the  saocess  of 
your  children  in  life,  you  will  also  produce  this  great  result, 
that  you  will  do  much  to  build  up  the  Cabrlc  of  the  greatnett 
and  the  glory  of  your  country  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  an 
intelligent  and  a  Christian  people. 
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[On  Uiii  day  Hr.  Gladstone  Tutted  Birmingham  at  the  inTitslioD  of  Mr. 
Chamber)]^  and  the  Libenib  of  the  BoroDgb,  and  deliTered  a  Krie*  of 
addreues  on  jnibUc  topics.  In  the  evening  lie  wai  entertained  b;  the  Mayor 
of  the  town  at  the  Qneen'a  Hotel.  Tlie  folloiriiig  addreu  was  made  by 
Mr.  Bright  in  reapooae  to  the  toait  of  the  Borough  members.] 

I  VEBL  that  I  have  no  sew  phrasea  in  which  to  tender 
you  my  thanks  for  this  most  inendly  reception.  It  ie  now 
nearly  twenty  years  since  I  was  elected  as  one  of  yoor  re- 
presentativee.  I  was  then  absent  from  yoar  borough  and  had 
been  for  some  time,  from  bad  health,  in  a  state  of  seclusion, 
I  need  not  return  thanks,  I  think,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  be- 
cause he  is  here.  I  may  say  of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Muntz, 
that  I  met  him  in  Loudon  yesterday,  and  that  he  expressed 
to  me  hia  regret  that  he  could  not  be  here  on  aocoant  of  a 
fiunily  gathering  of  very  peculiar  interest  at  which  he  was 
expected,  and  that  he  trusted  that  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor 
and  those  who  would  be  present  to-nigfat  would  accept  that 
aa  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  absence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  Birmingham  there  is  a  certain 
strong  appetite  for  stirring  times.  The  great  complaint  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  that  nobody  is  active  enough  for  him ; 
and  no  doubt  next  week,  after  the  great  week  which  you  have 
experienced  here,  and  which  is  just  about  coming  to  a  close, 
I  am  afraid  he  will  be  looking  forward  keenly  to  some 
further  political  excitement.    Mr.  Chamberlain  looks  through 
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Mb  eyegUsa  ae  if  he  was  oaly  waiting  tUl  I  should  resome 
my  seat,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  answer  this  cbatge  which 
I  have  brought  against  him.  Bnt  after  all  yon  have  had  a 
great  week  in  Birmingham,  a  week  which  will  be  remembered 
by  all  your  now  existing  population,  probably  to  the  very  end 
of  their  Uves,  You  have  had  among  you  the  most  eminent 
man  of  the  statesmen  of  our  countiy  in  this  geneiatjon — the 
most  eminent  man  certainly  that  we  have  in  Parliament  or 
have  had  for  a  very  long  period.  You  have  had  the  greatest 
meeting  that  has  ever  been  held — ^I  beheve  the  greatest 
political  meeting  within  our  time  under  any  one  roof,  and 
yon  have  had  what  all  the  world  will  say  is  a  great  speech 
upon  a  great  and  solemn  question.  Yon  have  received  that 
speech  as  it  deserved,  and  now  a  million  copies  of  it  will  at 
least  have  been  circulated  throughout  the  homes  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  when  men  speak  and 
their  words  go  the  following  day  multiplied  a  million  times 
to  the  homes  of  all  the  people,  it  becomes  them  that  they 
should  speak  with  caution,  and  say  only  that  which  honestly 
th^  beUeve  and  can  affirm. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  forget  that  I  was  at  one 
time  hissed  and  hooted  by  mobs,  and  foiget,  further,  a  stoiy 
that  I  was  burnt  in  effigy  by  those  I  was  most  anxious  to 
serve ;  and,  finally,  that  in  consequence  of  the  course  I  took 
on  a  great  public  question  I  lost  my  seat  in  Farliament 
for  one  of  the  first  constituencies  of  the  kingdom.  Sat 
I  may  recollect  that,  after  all,  I  never  lost  the  sense,  and 
I  have  hot  lost  it  yet,  that  I  did  what  was  my  duty  to 
my  country  under  the  trying  and  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  I  was  placed.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  all 
these  years — a  most  extraordinary  change;  but  a  change, 
perhaps,  that  was  inevitable  from  the  disappointments  which 
followed  the  policy  of  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  which 
found  expression — a  complete  expression — when  the  horrors 
that  have  recently  been  enacted  lu  the  Christian  Provinces  of 
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Turkey  became  only  practicsUy  known  to  the  people  of 
England.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  if  all  do  not  actually 
condemn  the  policy  of  1854,  perhaps  I  may  say  that  almost 
all  do  actually  and  deeply  deplore  it.  For  myself,  I  was  then 
active  in  a  contest  against  an  orerwhelming  tide  of  publio 
opmion.  Now,  I  can  eSbrd  to  be,  and  think,  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  be,  tranquil  and  in  some  degree  a  spectator,  for  I  see  the 
policy  that  I  approve  is  snocessfhl  and  triumphant  now, 

I  turn  for  a  moment  to  what  ia  a  much  pleasanter  thing 
for  me  to  speak  upon,  and  that  is  the  effort  which  is  about  to 
be  mode  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  Liberal  party 
throughout  the  country  from  the  example  which  has  been  set 
by  the  constituency  of  Birmingham.  Id  1868,  at  the  General 
Election,  the  Liberal  party  hod  a  majority  of  nearly  or  about 
a  hundred  ;  but  a  few  years  aflerwarde,  in  1874,  the  Liberal 
party  were  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  How  did  this 
happen  ?  There  are  many  modes  of  accounting  for  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve one  chief  mode  is  thi^— that  the  majority  was  obtained  in 
the  first  election  after  the  paeaing  of  the  Household  Sufirage 
Bill ;  that  there  was  a  general  belief  that  hereafter  the  Tory 
party  was  swept  pretty  much  from  the  board  and  from  the 
field  ;  that  a  Liberal  majority  was  permaaently  secured,  and 
that  it  was  not  henceforth  necessaiy  to  take  all  the  measures 
which  had  formerly  been  taken  for  supporting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  various  borough 
constituencies  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  organization  fell  into 
decay.  Then,  there  came  upon  that,  as  you  know,  the  com- 
bination of  a  very  large  class  engaged  in  a  particular  trade 
in  the  boroughs.  You  have  2,000  of  them,  I  think,  in 
Birmingham  alone.  Two  thousand  give  2,000  voteft,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  combination  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  not  only  those  votes  were  secured,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  for  one  party,  but  that  every  man  connected  with  that 
combination  had  the  power,  and  as  a  body  they  exercised  the 
power,  of  inducing  persons  who  were  their  constant  customers 
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and  attendants  at  tbeir  honses  to  give  their  votes  in  the  f«me 
direction,  and  the  coDseqnence  has  been  that  in  nearly  all — 
in  a  great  number  of  the  boroughs  in  which  the  majorities 
had  not  been  laige,  this  combinatioD  of  Trades  Unionists — 
nothing  more,  nothing  better,  revolting  against  a  law  which 
the  moral  sense  of  the  coantiy  believed  to  be  necessary,  that 
combinatioa  had  soch  an  effect  as  to  change  the  reprpsenta- 
tion  in  a  very  coDsiderahle  nnmber  of  bonnghs. 

Then  there  were  some  others,  I  fo^^t  how  many,  but  at 
least  a  dozen,  in  which  the  Liberal  party  were  divided,  and 
were  running  like  hounds  after  two  or  three  bares  at  a  time, 
that  brought  forward  more  candidates  than  there  were 
vacancies;  for  the  party  was  divided,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
seats  were  transferred  from  our  side  to  that  of  our  opponents, 
and  by  these  means  the  change  occurred  which  caused  a 
change  of  government  and  brought  abo&t  that  state  of  in- 
action of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  much  complains. 

I  do  not  believe  so  much  in  that  inaction,  and  I  do  not 
believe  so  much  in  what  may  he  called  the  loss  of  political 
feeling.  Has  there  been  no  political  feeling  here  during  all 
the  time,  and  has  there  been  nope  exhibited  here  this  last 
week,  and  was  there  no  political  feeling  exhibited  during  the 
whole  of  last  autnmn?  And  if  there  he  a  great  question 
brought  forward  before  the  people  you  may  rely  upon  it  that 
the  Liberal  party  is  not  only  not  dead,  bat  it  is  not  very  sick, 
and  you  will  find  it  will  soon  be  ^ain  restored  to  robust 
health.  Now,  I  wonder,  looking  back  over  the  period  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  referred,  I  wonder  that  anything 
good  ever  is  done  and  anything  liberal  in  the  Parliament  of 
this  country,  because  the  Parliament  is  not  a  better  Parliament 
than  most  Parliaments  that  exist,  when  yon  consider  what 
are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Conservative  party  in  this 
country  and  of  the  Conservative  power.  Yon  know  that 
nearly  all  the  land — three-foarths  of  all  the  land,  I  dare  say 
— in  the  United  Kingdom  is  held   by  probably  a  smaller 
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number  of  men  ttan  were  addressed  hj  Mr.  Gladetone  last 
nig'ht.  Well,  bnt  of  all  this  land  three-fnortts  of  it,  at  least, 
is  coDstftotly  and  Btesdity  in  a  position  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Conservative  party.  And,  what  of  the  Chnreh  7  If  yoa 
have  20,000  educated  men,  with  comfortable  stipends,  settled 
in  all  the  parishes  of  the  country  in  alliance  with  the  land, 
you  know  what  influence  they  can  have,  and  yon  know  that 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  the 
influence  of  the  land  is  steadily  exerted  against  all  the 
measares  and  against  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Now,  seeing  you  have  also  the  militaiy  service,  persons  who 
live  upon  the  taxes  and  revenue  of  the  ooantry,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  professions,  because  yon  will  find — I  have 
found,  at  any  rate— that  the  bulk  of  the  lawyers,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  bulk  of  the 
doctors  inclined  very  much  rather  to  their  rich  than  to  their 
poor  patrons — ^yon  will  see  that  the  power  of  property  and 
the  power  of  social  position — all  this  is  constantly  ready  to 
support  the  Conserrative  party.  If  it  hae  plenty  of  friends, 
it  needs  no  csnvaesing,  it  is  always  ready  at  the  poll ;  and 
I  say  that  it  is  absolutely  a  wonder  that  the  Liberal  party 
in  this  country  has  been  able  to  achieve  the  success  and  the 
triumphs  which  have  marked  its  career  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  oar  lives. 

Well,  then,  yon  come  to  this  new  scheme  which  has  been 
propounded  in  Birmingham  of  an  organization  throughout 
the  coontiy.  The  question  is,  is  it  practicable?  It  is  not 
so  practicable  in  every  l)orongh  as  in  Binningharo,  for  you 
have  such  a  predominance  of  Liberal  opinion  here  that  it 
seems  when  you  undertake  a  great  measure  of  this  kind 
as  if  your  whole  population  went  with  you.  Bnt  if  yon  come 
to  other  boroughs  it  is  difierent,  bnt  still  I  believe  there 
are  many,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  say  that  in  all  the  boroughs 
some  oi^nization  of  this  kind  may  be  most  beneficial  and  to  a 
large  extent  most  efl^ctnal.     I  trust  that  the  example  which 
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has  been  set  by  this  conBtitaeney  may  be  followed  generally^ 
nay,  uDiversally — by  all  the  populous  boroDghe  of  the  king- 
dom, and  I  think  if  it  is  so  you  will  find  a  great  and  a  good 
result.  You  will  stimulate,  if  you  do  nothing  more,  watch- 
fulness and  activity.  Yon  do  not  put  forward  a  programme 
of  Liberal  opinion.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  much  in  &vour  of 
programmes.  Depend  upon  it,  the  way  to  snccessfhl  political 
action  is  not  by  having  a  great  catalogue  of  either  principles 
or  Bills.  Tlie  course  of  events  always  shows  what  are  the 
measures  upon  which  the  public  mind  is  running,  and  Minis- 
ters and  members  of  Parliament  are  moved  as  the  public  is 
moved.  All  the  questions  which  ought  to  come  first  do  come 
first,  and  nothing  can  prevent  them  from  coming  first,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  us  a  catalogue  of  political  pro- 
fessions and  polity  for  the  future. 

Well,  then,  yon  have  no  programme ;  it  is  a  very  good 
thing,  for  yon  do  not  intend  to  dictate  In  the  slightest  degree 
to  any  constituency  which  may  he  in  this  confederation  what 
kind  of  men  they  should  choose  for  their  candidates,  nor 
what  shall  be  the  political  principles  held  by  the  candidates 
or  the  pledges  they  shall  be  required  to  give.  "What  you 
want  to  do  is  to  stimulate  watchfulness  and  activity,  and 
intelligent  and  wise  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 
There  are  questions  which  are  coming  veiy  soon,  and  on 
which  I  might  say  a  word  to  the  gentlemen  here  connected 
with  this  confederation,  of  which  my  hon.  colleague  has  been 
elected  chairman,  that  the  attention  of  the  confederation 
should  be  turned  to  the  counties.  They  have  had  no  legis- 
lation, no  freedom ;  they  have  not  been  dealt  with  as  the 
boroughs  have  been  dealt  with ;  to  use  an  ordinary  expression, 
tliey  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  Those  who  are  looking 
anywhere  are  looking  to  as  who  have  delivered  ourselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  past  to  hold  out  our  band  and  offer 
to  deliver  them  also.  Your  county  iranchise  is  in  a  miserable 
condition.     The  great  bulk  of  your  countrymen,  respectable 
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as  any  in  Birmingham,  who  walk  about  the  villages  and  little 
towns,  have  no  more  votes  than  if  they  lived  in  Bussia.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  have  as  mach  political 
freedom.  All  that  most  be  put  an  end  to.  We  do  not  want 
to  usurp  all  the  political  power  in  the  boronghs.  We  want 
the  counties  to  have  their  share  and  to  co-operate  with  us 
in  doing  what  ia  for  the  good  of  the  entire  population. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Birmingham  was  of  the  meetings  on 
Newhall-hill.  I  was  not  there  except  in  spirit,  I  was  young 
then,  and  I  suppose  some  people  would  say  foolish.  If  so, 
X  was  foolish  in  a  folly  that  has  lasted  now  for  more 
than  forty  years.  But  I  know  that  at  that  time  Bucb  was 
the  excitement  in  my  lather's  house  that  we  began  to  take  in 
t\iG  Evening  Mail, 1  think  it  was — that  was  an  issue  of  the  TVimm 
newspaper  three  days  in  the  week.  We  had  never  dreamt  of 
taking  more  than  a  weekly  paper.  Up  to  that  time  we  took  the 
Mancheiter  Guardian,  price  "jd.,  published  on  Saturdays  only. 
Well,  the  Evening  Mail  at  that  time  had  magnificent  articles, 
which  I  am  told  some  people  connected  with  the  Htne^  have 
since  r^retted.  I  read  those  articles  to  my  father  and 
iamily  in  the  evening.  Hey  were  very  stirring  articles. 
They  gave  me  much  information,  and  I  dat«  some  portion  of 
my  political  activity  to  the  infiuence  of  that  paper  in  those 
days.  And  I  read  there  of  your  great  meeting,  and  all  the 
country  read  of  it,  and  all  the  country  was  stirred  to  its  very 
heart  by  what  you  did  at  that  time.  And  what  was  done 
was  that  the  greatest  measure  that  the  English  Parliament 
bas  ever  known  was  passed. 

Many  yean  afterwards  I  was  permitted  to  come  here  as 
one  of  your  representatives,  and  what  have  yon  done?  Was 
there  ever  such  a  series  of  meetings,  so  great,  so  unanimous, 
heU  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  have  been  held  in  your 
Town-hall?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  you  have  always 
appealed  to  the  constituencies  and  the  country  and  asked 
all  to  come  forward  and  demand  that  the  franchise  should 
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be  extended  and  freedom  offered  to  the  whole  popnlation. 
And  this  meaanre  was  one  whicli  a  grest  many  of  those  who 
at  last  nndertook  to  paaa  it  had  said  would  be  absolately 
destructive  of  all  that  constitatcB  the  greatness  of  the  country. 
The  measure  became  law  without  any  conTulsion  at  all;  and 
those  who  passed  it,  and  whom  I  count  our  opponents,  have 
an  idea  that  thef  are  in  power  in  virtoe  of  that  law.  If  that 
be  so,  they  cannot  be  veiy  angry  if  we  aak  them  to  ^»nd 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

This  week  Birmingham  is  maintaining  its  ancient  cha- 
racter. There  is  no  town  in  England  at  this  moment  that 
occupies  so  great  and  so  proud,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
responsible  a  position  as  your  town.  You  are  foremost  in 
good  works,  and  have  been  for  many  years  past.  Your  Town- 
hall  is  consecrated  to  freedom,  but  your  Town-hall  is  now 
not  one  quarter  large  enough  for  all  those  who  would  oome 
to  Ikteu  to  a  great  speech  on  behalf  of  freedom.  Yon  now 
call  upcm  yoor  sister  dties  and  towns  throughout  the  kingdom 
to  oome  forwaid  and  to  join  you  in  a  great  aeeociation, 
in  order  that  the  opinion  in  England  which  is  in  &TOur  of 
freedom  may  act  with  full  force  by  its  full  devdopment; 
and  I  say,  then,  that  we  have  a  right  to  hope  that  &om 
this  centre  and  heart  of  the  country,  as  you  are  geo- 
graphically and  as  you  are  politically — I  say  froja  this  centre 
and  heart  of  the  country  there  should  go  forth  light  and 
warmth  and  heat,  which  should  be  seen  and  felt  in  every 
borough  in  the  kingdom.  And  if  it  be  so,  and  if  you  get 
the  answer  wbich  I  anticipate  &om  those  sister  citiee  and 
towns,  there  is  no  measure  that  is  good  and  noble,  nothing 
^lat  is  a  measure  of  freedom  and  justice  that  you  may  not 
carry  ^  and  you  from  this  centre  may  influence  as  you  have 
heretofore  influenced  the  administration  and  the  legislation 
that  touches  eveiy  portion  of  the  great  Empire  of  which  we 
form  a  part. 
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[An  Anwricui  eldien,  Ur.  O.  H.  Booth,  who  hid  been  for  lukny  jem  ft 
partner  in  a  flna  irf  Bndftrd  merchuiU,  eipnawd  ■  deaiie,  oa  retiring 
from  biuiiKU  futd  retnmilig  to  hia  own  conntrj,  to  present  k  statoe  of 
ffichud  Cobden  to  the  town  of  Bradford.  He  did  not  indeed  tnrvfve  long 
«iii>agh  to  carry  ont  hi*  pnrpoM  in  pergon,  bnt  entnuted  tlie  execntion  of 
bis  plan  to  hii  partnen.  The  statae,  irhicb  was  the  -mak  cS  Vi.  Butler,' 
WH  set  up  in  the  town,  and  mu  entmBt«d  to  the  care  of  the  Bradford 
Exchange.  Mr.  Bright  was  reqnectad  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  unveiling 
the  Bt>tne,  and  on  this  occanon  daliTeied  the  following  addmci.] 

I  VDBT  fint  expreea  my  thAiika  to  Mr.  Behreiu  and  to  the 
gentlemea  of  the  Chamber  of  C(nnmeroe  for  tiie  address 
which  they  have  passed,  and  which  has  been  presented  to 
me,  I  only  wish  I  had  any  claim  to  each  an  appreciation ; 
but  I  have  the  satiriactaon  of  knowing  that  in  some  small 
degree  I  have  endeavoured  to  promote  objects  which  an 
applauded  in  the  address,  and  I  will  not  complain  if  my 
friends  have  taken  too  favourable  a  view  of  what  I  have 
done. 

We  are  assembled  here  this  morning  to  partake  or  to 
engage  in  a  ceremony  which  must  be  of  importance  to  mauy 
of  you,  end  which  to  me  has  a  very  special  interest.  We 
are  met  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whom  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  describe  as  one  of  the  best  and  tiie  noblest 
A  a  3 
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Englislimeii  of  our  time.     Some  poetj  wliose  name  I  do  not 
remember,  has  aeked, 


And  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  have  not  been  one  of  those 
who  are  eager  to  promote  the  erection  of  statueB  and  monn- 
ments,  for  I  have  believed  that  there  are  few  men  so  conspicuous 
as  to  deserve  them,  and  those  who  deserve  them  most  certainly 
require  them  least.  But  still  we  have  before  us  on  this 
occasion  what  may  be  held  to  be  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  something  that  men  have  admired  and  of  some  quali- 
ties which  have  been  highly  attractive  to  them ;  and  the 
sight  of  a  statue  like  this  promotes  inquiries  and  causes 
answers,  and  leads  men  to  consider  the  qualities  of  the  man 
to  whom  the  statue  is  raised ;  and  therefore  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  must  in  many  cases  be  advantageous  and 
instructive  to  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tingaished  individual  who  is  represented  before  us. 

I  have  been  asked,  I  presume,  to  take  part,  and  the  most 
prominent  part,  in  this  morning's  ceremony  because  of  my 
long  and  intimat«  friendship  and  my  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Cobden,  which  lasted,  unbroken  and  undis- 
turbed  by  a  single  jar  of  any  kind,  during  the  long  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  When  Mr.  Illingworth  and  Mr.  Wade 
called  upon  me,  and  asked  me  to  tmdertake  this  office,  I  felt, 
and  I  have  felt  ever  since,  that  there  were  two  diflSculties 
in  my  way — first  of  all  that  I  could  make  no  speech  to  you 
which  would  be  adequate  to  the  occasion;  and  secondly,  I 
felt  that  in  saying  what  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  of  my 
friend  who  is  gone,  I  might  run  the  risk  in  some  cases  of 
appearing  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  even  of  myself  as 
having  been  connected  with  him  in  much  of  his  work. 
However,  I  will  pass  over  that,  and  hope  that  you  will 
judge  me  lightly  if  any  such  thought  should  cross  any  of 
your  minds. 
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I  come  to  speak  for  a  little  while  of  my  lamented  friend. 
Yon  know,  probably,  that  Mr,  Cobden  was  not  what  in  the 
world's  kngaage  ie  called  high-born ;  that  he  did  not  enter 
npon  life  with  what  are  called  gjeat  connections ;  that  he 
was  not  Barroanded  by  the  appliances  of  wealth ;  that  it 
could  not  be  said  of  him  that  '  Fortune  came  smiling  to  his 
youth  and  wooed  it,'  for  he  was  born,  if  not  in  a  hmnble,  at 
least  in  a  very  moderate,  fann-house,  and  of  a  respectable 
and  quiet  and  honourable  family  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
Of  his  school-days  I  shall  say  only  this,  that  I  suppose  he 
had  DO  better  opportunity  of  education  in  the  school  to  which 
he  went  than  almost  all  boys  of  similar  age  throughout  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  have  now.  He  had  no  opportunity  of 
attending  ancient  Universities,  and  availing  himself  of  their 
advantages,  and — I  am  afraid  I  might  say — in  some  degree, 
perhaps,  of  suffering  from  some  of  the  disadvantages  from 
which  those  Universities  are  not  free.  When  he  entered  into 
life — I  mean  after  he  left  his  parents'  home — he  had  no  high 
patronage  to  see  that  his  path  was  cleared  before  him.  He 
came  to  London.  He  held  a  situation  in  an  office  and  ware- 
house, I  think  in  Watling  Street,  and  he  entered  immediately 
into  the  pursuits  of  business,  we  may  be  sure  with  alacrity 
and  with  intelligence.  From  Watling  Street,  by  an  accident, 
it  became  his  duty  to  come  down  to  the  North  of  England, 
as  the  agent  of  the  house  of  business  in  which  he  was;  and 
in  the  North  of  England  his  observant  and  intelligent  eye 
discovered  very  soon  that  in  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire — bat 
especially  in  I^ncashire,  with  which  be  became  more  fami- 
liar— there  was  a  field  where,  by  certain  qualities  which  he 
felt  that  he  possessed,  he  would  be  able  to  make  his  way, 
and  be  enabled  to  prosper. 

He  settled  in  Manchester  when  be  was  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  about  the  year  1830.  His  business  was  that  of  a 
caUco-printer.  He  had  an  excellent  taste  in  design  and  in 
colour.     He  had  all  the  qualities,  then,  of  a  good  man  of 
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buBineoB  —  indnstty,  inteUigence,  sagacity,  probity  of  the 
highest  kind — and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  his  BQCoesB  was  great  and  rapid.  Bat  then  he  had  a 
mind  that  was  expansive  and  aympathetic,  and  he  could  not 
'  bo  content  with  his  ledgers  and  his  bnsiness  and  his  profits, 
bnt  his  heart  wont  oat  at  once  to  the  great  population 
amongst  whom  he  lived.  He  looked  aroimd  htm  and  he 
saw  their  condition  and  their  wants,  and  the  first  great 
pablic  qnestion  to  which  he  turned  hia  mind,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  gather,  was  the  question  of  public  aud  national 
education ;  and  I  know  the  first  tune  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  was  in  connection  with  that  question. 
But  he  not  only-  had  this  sympathy  in  regard  to  what  he 
deemed  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  but  he 
foand  that  their  interests  were  greatly  affected  by  what  he 
thought  an  unwise  foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country,  and  so  early  as  1834  or  1835  he 
pnbhshed  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  oF  '  England,  Ireland, 
and  America' — a  pamphlet,  I  ventnre  to  eay,  of  such  sagacity 
and  foresight  that  it  has  probably  never  been  excelled  by 
any  essay  on  polifics  in  modem  times.  In  this  pamphlet 
he  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  question  of  Russia 
and  the  question  of  Turkey,  because  at  that  time  great  efforts 
were  being  made  by  some  persons  to  create  and  to  excite 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Englaud  against  the  people  of  Russia 
and  the  Russian  Government— efforts  which  have  not  ceased' 
even  to  the  day  in  which  I  am  speaking. 

I  said  that  the  first  time  I  became  acqnunted  with  him 
was  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education,  I  went 
over  to  Manchester  to  call  upon  him  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
be  kind  enough  to  come  to  Rochdale  and  to  speak  at  an 
education  meetbg  which  was  about  to  be  held  in  the  School- 
room of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  in  West  Street  of  that  town, 
I  found  him  in  his  office  in  Mosley  Street.  I  introduced 
myself  to  him.     I  told  him  what  I  wanted.     His  countenance 
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lit  np  wiUi  pleasure  to  Gii<l  that  there  were  others  that 
were  working  in  this  question,  and  be,  without  heaitatioD, 
ag^reed  to  come.  He  came  and  he  spoke ;  and  though  he  was 
then  so  young  as  a  speaker,  yet  the  qualities  of  his  speech 
were  such  as  remained  with  him  so  long  as  he  was  able  to 
apeak  at  all— clearness,  logic,  a  conversational  eloquence, 
a  persuasiveness  which,  when  conjoined  with  the  absolute 
truth  which  there  was  in  his  eye  and  in  his  connteDance— 
a  persuasiveness  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resist. 
Well,  not  long  after  this,  there  came  up  the  question  of  the 
Com  Law,  for  the  skies  had  lowered  and  the  harvests  were 
bad.  In  1838  there  was  a  considerable  movement  in  Man- 
chester, partly  made  by  some  private  individuals,  and  partly 
and  most  importantly  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
an  Anti-Com-Idw  Association  was  formed,  which  ultimately 
and  soon  became  the  now  famous  Anti-Com-Law  League.  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  labours  of  that  League.  They  are  known 
to  some  here.  Those  times  by  gome  are  forgotten,  and  the 
League  and  its  labours  have  gone  into  the  past.  Happily,  its 
results  remain,  and  can  never  be  destroyed.  But  for  seven 
years  the  discussion  on  that  one  question — whether  it  was  good 
for  a  man  to  have  half  a  loaf  or  a  whole  loaf — for  seven  years 
the  discussion  was  maintained,  I  will  not  say  with  doubtful 
result,  for  the  result  never  was  doubtful  uid  never  could  be 
in  such  a  cause ;  but  for  five  years  or  more  we  devoted  our- 
selves without  stint;  every  waking  hour  almost  was  given 
up  to  the  discussion  and  to  the  movement  in  connection  with 
this  question.  And  there  is  one  incident  that  to  me  is  most 
touching  in  connection  with  it,  which  I  hesitate  to  refer-  to, 
and  yet  feel  I  can  scarcely  avoid.  It  was  in  September  in 
the  year  1841.  The  sufferings  throughout  the  country  were 
fearful ;  and  yon  who  live  now,  but  were  not  of  age  to  observe 
what  was  passing  in  the  coantiy  then,  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  state  of  your  country  in  that  year.  If  you  want  to  know 
something  of  it,  and  in  brief,  I  would  ask  yon  to  possess 
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yoarseWes  of  a  little  volume  jaet  published  by  my  oM  and 
dear  friend  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  of  Bolton,  called  '  Recol- 
lections of  Cobden  and  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.'  Yoa 
will  find  in  a  portion  of  that  book  a  deecription  of  a  state  of 
things  not  only  in  all  the  towns,  the  mannfacturing  and 
indnstrial  towns  of  the  country,  bat  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts for  which  it  was  pretended  the  protection  of  the  Com 
Law  was  maintained. 

At  that  time  I  was  at  Leamington,  and  I  was,  on  the  day 
when  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon  me — for  he  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives — ^I  was  in  the 
depths  of  grief,  I  might  almost  say  of  despair,  for  the  light 
and  snnehine  of  my  house  had  been  extinguished.  All  that 
was  left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife,  except  the  memory  of 
a  saiuted  life  and  of  a  too  brief  happiness,  was  lying  still 
and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  ns.  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon 
me  as  his  friend,  and  addressed  me,  as  you  might  suppose, 
with  words  of  condolence.  After  a  time  he  looked  np  and 
saiA,  '  There  are  thousands  of  booses  in  England  at  this 
moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and  children  are  dying  of 
hunger.  Now,'  he  said,  '  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your 
grief  is  past,  I  wonld  advise  yon  to  come  with  me  and  we 
will  never  rest  till  the  Com  Law  is  repealed.'  I  accepted 
his  invitation,  I  knew  that  the  description  he  had  given  of 
the  homes  of  thousands  was  not  an  exaggerated  description, 
I  felt  in  my  conscience  that  there  was  a  work  which  some- 
body must  do,  and  therefore  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
&om  that  time  we  never  ceased  to  labour  hard  on  behalf  of 
the  resolution  which  we  had  made.  Now,  do  not  suppose 
that  I  wish  you  to  imagine  that  he  and  I,  when  I  say  '  we,' 
were  the  only  persons  engaged  in  this  great  question.  We 
were  not  even  the  first,  though  afterwards,  perhaps,  we  became 
the  foremost  before  the  public.  But  there  were  others  before 
us ;  and  we  were  joined,  not  by  scores,  but  by  hundreds,  and 
alterwarda  by  thousands,  and  afterwards  by  conntless  multi- 
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tildes ;  and  afterwards  famine  iteelf,  against  which  we  had 
warred,  joioed  as ;  and  a  great  Minister  was  converted,  and 
minorities  became  majorities,  and  finally  the  barrier  was  en- 
tirely thrown  down.  And  since  then,  though  there  has  been 
Boffering,  and  much  suffering,  in  many  homes  in  England, 
yet  no  wife  and  no  mother  and  no  little  child  has  been 
starred  to  death  as  the  result  of  a  famine  made  by  law. 

Now,  if  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  globe,  what  is  it  you 
see?  Look  at  Canada;  look  at  the  United  States,  whether 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  on  the  Pacific  slope;  look  at 
Chili ;  look  at  the  Australian  colonies ;  look  at  the  great  and 
rich  province  of  Bengal ;  look  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic;  wherever  the  rain  falls,  wherever  the  sun 
shines,  wherever  there  are  markets  and  granaries  and  harvest- 
fields,  there  are  men  and  women  everywhere  gathering  that 
which  comes  to  this  country  for  the  sastenance  of  oar  people ; 
and  our  fleets  traverse  every  sea,  and  visit  every  port,  and 
bring  us  the  food  which  only  about  thirty  years  ago  the  laws 
of  this  civilised  and  Christian  country  denied  to  its  people. 
You  find  it  in  Holy  Writ  that  '  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof.'  We  have  put  Holy  Writ  into  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  since  then  of  that  fulness  every  man 
and  woman  and  little  child  in  this  countiy  may  freely  and 
abundantly  partake. 

After  that  great  work  was  done,  after  the  session  in  which 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  paid  that  beautiful  and  most  just  tribute  to 
the  services  of  my  lamented  friend — for  you  know  that  he  had 
suffered  at  the  time  from  ill-health,  which  had  caused  his 
absence  for  many  weeks  from  Parliament  during  that  most 
interesting  session — he  proceeded  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  visited  most  of  its  principal  capitals.  In  every  city  he 
was  received  by  the  best  men  of  that  city.  He  was  received 
there  as  a  statesman  who  had  achieved  a  great  triumph  in 
his  own  oountiy,  and  who  deserved  to  be  received  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  friend  and  brother  by  the  friends  of  man  in  every 
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other  cou&try.  He  came  back  impreseed  with  one  great 
feeling  of  sorrow  that  the  armamentB  of  Europe  were  bo  great, 
and  that  the  chances  of  war  with  great  armaments  were  so 
much  increased.  He  thooght  our  armaments  much  too  laige 
and  our  taxes  from  that  source  mnch  too  heavy,  and  he  wished 
to  undertake  a  movement  to  convince  the  people  that  great 
rednctions  might  be  made.  In  that  matter,  I  regret  to  say, 
he  entirely  failed.  The  fact  is  the  people  were  not  sufficiently 
inatmcted.  They  were  terrified  by  the  stories  set  before 
them,  sometimes  by  ignorant,  sometimes  by  interested  per- 
sons, and  bis  effort  in  that  direction,  as  far  as  any  immediate 
action  or  result  was  concerned,  was  an  entire  failure.  After 
that,  and  not  long  after,  came  another  great  political  trans- 
action, which  greatly  disturbed  him,  ae  you  may  suppose,  I 
mean  the  war  with  Russia — the  Crimean  War.  Turning 
back  to  his  pamphlet,  one  can  understand  the  profound  grief 
with  which  he  mnet  have  seen  the  policy  of  the  country  at 
that  time.  He  had  warned  it  against  such  a  policy;  he  had 
hoped  that  it  was  impossible;  and  yet  in  a  moment  of  passion 
and  prf^udice  that  war  was  undertaken.  Speaking  to  me 
about  it  more  th^n  once,  he  said, '  When  the  people  are  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  frenzy,  so  that  their  reason  seems  to  he 
dethroned,  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  them.  We  must  wait 
till  th^rc  comes  a  cooler  and  more  reasonable  time.'  He 
looked  on,  sad  and  dejected,  till  the  termination  of  the 
strife. 

After  that,  if  you  trace  his  great  life  and  his  works,  yon 
will  come  to  that  question  which  has  been  referred  to  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Forster — tiie  question  of  the  French  Treaty,  Now, 
that  was  a  great  work  which  Mr.  Cobden  performed,  as  it 
were,  of  bis  own  hand.  He  went  to  France,  communicated 
with  his  friend  Michel  Chevalier,  the  eminent  French  econo- 
mist^ and  put  himself  into  communication  with  the  Emperor, 
who  was  most  honest  and  very  intelligent  upon  this  question. 
M.  Bouher,  the  French  Minister,  was  enabled  to  commence 
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ne^tiatione,  and  through  many  moDths  they  went  on,  inter- 
fered with  by  many  obstacles,  but  by  no  obstacles  in  France 
BO  great,  I  believe,  as  by  some  of  the  obstacles  which  came 
^m  this  country.  But  finally  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the 
triumph  was  achieved.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  act 
of  any  statesman's  life  that  may  be  looked  back  to  with  more 
nnalloyed  pleasure  by  him  who  did  it,  or  by  his  friends  who 
stood  by  him  and  commended  it,  than  that  great  act  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  our  neighbouring  country,  France. 

There  are  persons  who  think  that  there  did  not  much  come 
out  of  it.  These  are  people  who  want  the  world  to  get  on 
much  faster  than  it  appears  that  Providence  has  enabled  it 
to  get  on.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  that  little  book  of  Mr. 
Ashworth's  that  be  says  no  less  than  twenty-seven  commer- 
ciid  treaties  between  different  countries  in  Europe  followed 
the  treaty  between  England  and  France,  and  if  it  were  the 
time  or  the  opportunity  now  to  give  you  the  figores  connected 
with  it,  you  would  see  that  the  traffic  between  England  and 
France  in  fifteen  years  bad  increased  threefold,  and  that  the 
commerce  between  half-a-dozen  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe  had  increased  also  to  an  enormons  extent. 

Now  we  come  to  one  other  point  which  was  a  great  grief 
to  my  lamented  friend;  that  is,  the  question  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America.  You  know  how  much  he  sympathised,  I 
will  not  say  with  the  institutions,  bat  with  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  He  visited  that  country  twice  during 
the  course  of  his  life.  He  had  made,  as  he  made  wherever 
he  went,  many  very  earnest  and  very  warm  friends.  He, 
I  Hiiak,  was  more  broken  down  in  heart  and  feeling  by  the 
American  War,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  that  I  happened 
to  know  at  that  time  in  England.  He  had  thought  that 
there  was  a  country  spreading  over  a  whole  continent,  and 
that  in  that  country  would  be  perpetual  peace.  There  was 
no  great  army,  there  was  no  great  navy;  there  were 
no    foreign    politics ;    America    was    the    home    of   peace. 
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But  he  had  not  calculated  the  effect  of  a  vast  calamity  like 
the  existence  of  elavery  in  that  country.  Slavery  was  one 
of  those  devils  that  would  not  go  out  without  tearing  the 
nation  that  was  possessed  of  it.  But  etill  he  always  believed 
that  the  Tesult  of  the  war  would  be  slavery  abolished,  and 
the  great  B«public,  still  one  and  indivisible,  henceforth,  as 
he  had  hoped  it  would  be  before  the  war,  the  advocate  of 
peace  and  the  promoter  of  civilisation.  Now,  my  friend  did 
not  see  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  It  was  a  circumstance 
somewhat  significant,  and  very  affecting  to  my  mind,  that 
on  the  very  day  that  President  Lincoln  and  the  Korthem 
forces  entered  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  when  in  point  of 
fact  the  Slave  Ckmfederaey  was  vanquished  and  at  an  end — ■ 
on  that  very  day — that  very  Sunday,  the  and  of  April,  in 
the  year  1865 — the  spirit  of  my  friend  left  its  earthly  tene- 
ment, and  took  its  way  to  another,  and  to  him  doubtless, 
B  brighter  world. 

I  bad  been  only  a  month  before  that  sad  day  visiting  him 
at  his  home  at  Midhurst.  It  was  a  clear  day  in  the  early 
March.  We  strolled  out  into  the  fields,  and  as  we  were 
returning  home  he  began  to  talk  of  his  poor  boy — his  only 
son — who  died  some  nine  or  ten  years,  I  think,  before,  and 
turning  round  and  pointing  to  the  beautiful  little  church, 
in  a  most  lovely  situation,  he  said,  'Yes,  my  poor  boy  lies 
there  Mid  I  shall  soon  be  with  him.'  I  little  thought  how 
soon.  Only  a  few  days  afterwards  he  came  up  to  London. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  question  of  expending  large  sums 
on  the  absurd  and  monstrous  idea  of  defending  Canada  from 
the  United  States  by  costly  fortifications  was  before  the 
public,  and  he  came  up  io  London  with  the  intention  of 
speaking  upon  that  question,  and  of  pointing  out  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  foolish  and  irrational  course  on  which 
they  were  invited  to  enter.  He  came  up  upon  one  of  the 
bitterest  days  of  that  month  of  March,  and  he  was  stricken 
by  cold — and  fatally  stricken.     Only,  I  think,  some  ten  days 
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afterw&rda  his  complaint  became  greatly  aggravated ;  and 
on  that  2tid  of  April  of  which  I  have  spoken  I  was  at 
his  rooms  early  in  the  morning,  and  remained  with  him 
during  some  naconscions  hours  until  the  final  close  of  & 
life  to  which  I  felt  myself,  and  have  always  felt  myself,  so 
strongly  attached. 

One  more  picture  of  him.  I  attended  his  funeral  at  Mid- 
hurst.  He  was  laid  in  the  same  vault  with  his  poor  boy, 
in  which  they  are  now  accompanied  by  the  remains  of  his 
dear  wife  and  the  dear  boy's  mother.  I  attended,  I  say, 
the  funeral.  Before  we  left  the  house,  standing  by  me,  and 
leaning  on  the  coffin,  was  his  sorrowing  daughter,  one  whose 
attachment  to  her  lather  seema  to  have  been  a  passion  scarcely 
equalled  amongst  daughters.  She  said, '  My  father  used  to 
like  me  very  much  to  read  to  him  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.' 
His  own  life  was  to  a  large  extent — I  speak  it  with  reverence 
and  with  hesitation — a  sermon  based  upon  that  best,  that 
greatest  of  all  sermons.  His  was  a  life  of  perpetual  self- 
sacriBce. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  a  new  poem  which  has  in- 
terested me  very  much — a  poem  called  '  The  Epic  of  Hades.' 
Many  of  you  may  never  have  heard  of  it  Most  of  you 
may  not  have  seen  it.  It  is,  as  I  view  it,  another  gem 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  poetiy  of  our  language.  In 
thai  poem  the  author  says — 

'  For  knowledge  U  a  iteep  which  few  nuj  climb. 
While  daty  ia  ft  path  which  all  ma;  tread.' 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Cobden  that  he  trod  what  he  beUeved  to 
be  the  path  of  duty,  and  trod  it  with  a  firm  and  nn- 
&ltering  footstep ;  and  when  I  look  upon  thb  statue  which 
is  now  before  us,  so  like  him,  and  so  spotless,  as  was  bis 
name  and  his  character,  I  will  say  that  I  trust  his  following 
of  the  path  of  daty  will  have  many  imitators  in  this  district, 
and  that  from  this  stainless  marble,  and  from  those  voiceless 
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lips,  there  may  be  taught  a  perpetnal  lesson  to  muiy  gene- 
rations  of  the  intelligent  and  industrioos  men  of  tbia  diotrict 
of  our  country. 

But  let  me  add,  that  this  which  you  have  erected  to-d»y, 
or  which  is  erect«d  in  yooi  midst,  is  by  no  means  the 
greatest  monument  that  has  been  built  up  to  him.  There 
is  one  far  grander  and  of  wider  significance.  There  is  not 
a  homestead  in  the  country  in  which  there  is  not  added 
comfort  from  hie  labours,  not  a  cottage  the  dwellers  in  which 
have  not  steadier  employment,  hi^er  wages,  and  a  more 
solid  independence*  This  is  his  enduring  monument.  He 
worked  for  these  ends,  and  for  these  great  purposes,  and  he 
worked  even  almost  to  the  very  day  when  the  lamp  of  life 
went  out.  He  is  gone;  but  his  character,  his  deeds,  his 
life,  hie  example  remain  a  possession  to  us  his  countrymen. 
And  let  this  be  said  of  him  for  generations  to  come,  as  long 
ae  the  great  men  of  England  are  spoken  of  in  the  English 
language ;  let  it  be  said  of  him  that  Richard  Cobden  gave 
the  labours  of  a  life  that  be  might  confer  upon  his  coontry- 
nen  perfect  freedom  of  industry,  and  with  it  not  that  blessing 
only,  but  its  attendant  blessings  of  plenty  and  of  peace. 
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[After  the  oetwaoDj  of  mtTeiUiig;  tbe  itatne  was  over,  Ur.  Bright  whs  en- 
teitiuned  mt  lonclieoii  with  11111117  ofbai  gae»t»  at  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
Bradford,  bf  Hr.  Jacob  Behreos,  Presideat  of  tbe  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  answer  to  the  toast  of  Mr.  Bri^t'a  health,  the  foUowiog 
addren  on  Fne-tiade  wat  delivered.] 

I  HAD  BO  opportunity  this  morning — it  was  not  G10  place 
or  the  time — to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  any  of  the 
subjects  which  were  mentioned  in  the  address  which  was 
kindly  presented  to  me  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As 
a  matter  almost  of  course — seeing  what  are  the  puraoits  of 
the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce — the  qaeetion  of  Free- 
trade  was  prominent  in  tliat  address.  I  believe  there  is  no 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  kingdom  which  has  done  so 
much — I  am  quite  sure  there  ie  no  Chamber  that  has  done 
more — than  the  Chamber  of  this  town  in  Uie  promotion  of 
Free-trade  during  the  time  that  I  have  been  interested  in 
it.  And  what  they  did  in  i860,  and  what  they  liATe  been  . 
doing  in  the  recent  negotiations  with  France,  are  known 
better  here  probably  than  elsewhere ;  but  I  believe  the  efforts 
have  been  most  efficient  and  most  meritorious. 

In  France,  as  in  every  other  country  where  you  have  to 
meet  an  organised  monopoly,  you  find  the  great  difficulty 
of  making  any  progress ;  bnt  still  I  think  Mr.  Behrens  will 
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bear  me  out  nhen  I  say  that  the  difficulties  at  present 
ariBing  from  the  state  of  public  opioion  in  France  are  very 
mnch  lees  than  they  were  seventeen  years  ago,  when  the 
treaty  was  negotiated.  At  that  time  it  was  said  that  if  the 
Emperor  had  not  the  power  of  making  the  treaty  according 
to  his  own  constitution  without  reference  to  the  Chambers, 
the  treaty  would  not  have  had  a  chance  of  being  passed, 
and  I  believe  it  was  true.  But  now,  in  all  probability — at 
least  there  are  strong  hopes,  I  do  not  know  whether  under 
the  Government  that  now  exists  or  its  successor — but  such 
is  the  change  in  public  opinion  in  reference  to  a  treaty  with 
this  country,  that  a  fair  treaty,  a  treaty  at  least  equal  to 
the  last,  possibly  somewhat  better,  may  have  a  good  chance 
of  passing  the  Chambers.  If  that  be  so,  that  is  a  proof 
that  one  result  of  the  treaty  of  1860  and  the  experiment 
which  has  been  made  has  been  to  loosen  them  in  some 
degree  from  the  errors  and  the  selfisbtieEs  of  Protection, 
and  to  give  them  more  correct  views  with  regard  to  inter- 


Now,  we  have  in  America,  too,  a  tariff  that  is  monstroos, 
and  if  it  did  not  exist  other  nations  would  say  it  is  quite 
incredible  that  a  nation  so  intelligent  as  the  United  States 
could  have  such  a  tariff.  Then  we  have  in  some  of  our  own 
GfJonies — in  Canada  and  at  least  oue  of  the  colonies  of 
Australia— tarifls  which  are  great  barriers  against  trade. 
It  is  a  strange  tbiug  that  what  to  us  is  so  evil  should  exist 
in  intelligent  countrieu  with  so  little  protest,  but  id  looking 
over  the  journals  that  Mr.  Cobden  kept  when  he  was  ne- 
gotiating the  treaty,  there  was  an  explanation  of  it  which 
serves  for  all  times  and  all  countries.  Discussing  the  matt«r 
with  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  s^d,  'The  difficulty  is  this, 
the  monopolists  may  be  few.  They  may  be  a  minority  of 
the  people.  Their  interests  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  bat  the  monopolists  are  an  organised 
body.     They  are  a   disciplined   army,  and  the   people,  the 
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great  consuming  public,  are  only  a  mob.'  Now,  that  was 
exactly  the  state  of  things  here,  and  when  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League  became  disciplined  and  drilled,  and  instructed  the 
people,  and  bronght  their  battalions  and  armies  of  producers 
into  the  field,  then  tlie  monopoly  was  abolished.  Well,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  any  such  agitation  ap  in  France. 
Their  internal  condition  is  one  which  I  suppose  would  not 
admit  of  au  agitation  such  as  that  which  we  promoted,  and 
which  was  so  successful.  But  in  the  United  States,  at  any 
rate,  th^  might  have  it,  only  the  organisation  of  the  mono- 
polists is  BO  complete ;  and  they  have  unfortunately  a  very 
plausible  excuse,  that,  having  incurred  vast  expense  in  their 
Civil  War,  and  having  a  great  debt  and  a  heavy  interest  to 
provide  for,  it  is  neceesary  to  have  heavy  duties  upon  imports, 
because  that  is  the  easiest  way  in  which  their  revenue  can 
he  collected. 

But  we  need  not  go,  I  am  told,  quite  so  far  as  the  United 
States  or  Canada  to  find  some  trace  of  a  lingering  love  for 
Protection.  I  do  not  hear  of  it  much  now  amongst  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  even  farmers  I  think  have  reconciled 
themselves  ic  their  present  condition  ;  hut  it  is  an  amazing 
thing,  if  it  be  true,  that  amongst  some,  even  manufactnrers, 
there  lingers  a  little  love  of  the  old  evil  and  a  little  wish 
to  return  to  it.  Manufacturers  of  some  special  kinds  of  goods, 
which  they  think  are  interfered  with,  are  afraid.  As  they 
cannot  sell  so  freely  as  they  would  like,  they  wish  a  law  that 
none  of  tiieir  eonntrymen  should  buy  as  freely  as  they  could 
wish.  That,  put  in  brief,  is  the  idea  which  is  running  in 
the  minds,  I  am  told,  of  some  gentlemen.  And  I  venture 
to  say,  for  this  country  now  to  return  to  Protection  under 
any  form,  to  reciprocity,  which  means  to  a  war  of  tariffs, 
would  be  in  reality  to  bar  the  progresa  of  the  world 
and,  I  should  say,  to  destroy  our  hopes  of  future  peace. 
If  we  look  to  Prance,  we  see  that  Protection  is  becoming 
weaker ;  if  we  look  to  the  United  States,  or  consult  any 
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iDlelligrent  American  who  comes  to  this  country,  we  shall 
find  that  there  it  hss  been  shaken,  uid  is  tottering  towards 
its  fall. 

I  suspect  that  the  extraordinary  distress^ far  greater, 
tenfold,  than  anything  we  have  endured  in  England  for  the 
last  two  or  three  year&~-which  has  heen  felt  throughout  all 
the  mannfactiiring  industries  of  the  United  States — almost 
entirely  might  be  attributed,  if  you  were  to  probe  it  to  the 
bottom,  to  their  mistahea  system,  to  their  protective  system, 
to  their  having  misdirected  so  much  capital,  and  to  their 
having,  on  the  strength  of  their  high  tariff,  promoted  great 
exteneiotiB  of  buBineee  which  could  not  be  permanently  sus- 
tained ;  and  now,  with  the  help  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  of  all  the  absurd  promiBes  of  the  protective  system,  th^ 
are  in  a  condition  of  suffering,  I  believe,  more  oppressive  than 
that  which  has  heen  felt  in  any  country  in  Earope,  and 
infinitely  surpassing  anything  we  have  known  at  the  same 
period  in  this  country.  And  at  this  moment  you  read  in  the 
papers  of  terrible  scenes  which  have  taken  place  in  some  parts 
of  the  Stat«  of  Pennsylvania.  These  scenes,  I  believe,  come 
very  much  from  the  same  canse — the  vast  inflation  of  their 
iron  industries  promoted  by  the  extravagant  and,  to  foreign 
trade,  ruinous  tariff.  Then  there  comes  the  collapse.  Then 
there  comes  the  necessity,  from  tiie  impoverishment  of  the 
capitalist,  for  the  great  fall  of  wages,  and  then  the  attempt 
to  resist  the  fall  of  wages  by  men  who  have  bad  very  high 
wages  for  a  long  time,  and  who  are  brought  down  to  some- 
thing more  moderate,  and  to  something  that  may  possibly 
approach  actual  suffering,  and  there  springs  up  a  riot  which 
approaches  even  to  the  dimensions  of  a  local  insurrection- 
one  I  should  say  of  the  most  deplorable  and  discreditable 
things  that  have  happened  in  the  Northern  States  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  of  their  history  goes.  I  believe  that  a  great 
deal  of  that,  if  it  were  traced  back  fo  its  source,  would  be 
found  to  have  arisen  from  the  results  of  the  financial  and 
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fiscal  errors  which  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  committed. 

There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  take  a  feir  minutes  in 
noticing.  Some  time  ago  I  met  with  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman  from  the  city  of  Berlin,  who  was  talking  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  Free-trade.  He  held  the  same  opinions  which 
the  majority  of  ns  hold  on  that  snhject,  and  holding  a  very 
strong  opinion  on  the  enormooa  armaments  of  Europe,  he 
said  he  thought  we  had  heen  accustomed  rather  to  discuss  the 
Free-trade  question  as  a  question  of  economics  and  of  buying 
and  selling — of  selling  in  the  dearest  and  buying  in  the 
cheapest  markets,  and  giving  to  everybody  the  utmost  he 
could  fairly  get  of  all  that  the  world  and  its  industry 
produces.  But,  he  said,  there  is  another  great  question 
which  has  not  been  so  much  dwelt  upon,  and  that  is  the  vast 
armaments  of  Europe.  He  thonght  if  we  could  have  a  great 
reduction,  or  the  abolition,  of  the  tariffs  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  bring  about  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  armaments  and  a  cessation  almost 
entirely  of  all  the  causes  which  promote  or  permit  of  war. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  countries  of  France  and  England,  in 
which  we  have  had  this  treaty,  is  there  any  man  in  this 
room,  or  out  of  it  in  this  country,  who  is  at  all  intelligent — 
is  there  any  man  who  doubts  that  from  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  that  treaty  the  state  of  feeling  between  France 
and  England  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  changed  in  a 
most  wholesome  direction?  Vfe  all  know  that  when  the 
Emperor  f^freed  to  that  treaty  he  agreed  to  it  with  an  honest 
intention  that  the  two  countries  should  be  united  by  com- 
mercial relations.  I  saw  him  myself  in  an  interview  which 
Mr.  Cobden  had  with  him,  and  in  which  I  accompanied  him, 
just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  He  put  his  hands  to- 
gether in  this  way  (clasping  his  hands),  and  he  said,  '^^t  I 
want  is  that  the  two  countries  should  be  so  bound  together  by 
their  cfnumercial  interests  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power 
B  b  2 
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of  any  GoTemmeDt,  or  Sovereign,  or  statesmen  to  bring 
them  into  a  state  of  war,'  Well,  the  moment  that  treaty 
passed,  the  feelingfa  that  had  previously  existed  in  England, 
and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  eay,  an  eminent  statesman  fostered 
— immediately  that  treafy  was  passed  we  had  a  diSerent  stete 
of  feeling,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since. 

Suppose  there  were  no  tariff  in  France,  and  no  teriff  in  Eog'- 
land,  or  an  approach  to  that  state,  and  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  there  were  no  other  countries  in  the  world  but  France  and 
England,  it  is  clear  that  as  for  as  tbey  are  concerned,  their 
intereste  being  so  much  in  common  in  trade,  neighbours  neces- 
sarily dealing  with  each  other,  the  maintenance  of  their  arma- 
mente  irould  be  an  act  of  obvious  lunacy,  and  it  would  become 
absolutely  impossible.  The  armamente  would  be  disbanded, 
and  what  would  happen  with  reference  to  France  and  England, 
supposing  they  were  the  only  countries  to  be  concerned,  would 
be  that  it  would  save  them  at  lea^  40,000,000^.  a  year,  and 
it  would  save  them  the  waste  of  time  and  labour  of  at  least 
750,000  men.  Well,  but  passing  from  England  and  France, 
and  looking  over  Europe,  who  are  the  people  who  dictate  all 
these  things  ?  Public  opinion  first,  of  course,  but  sometimes 
acting  very  irregularly  and  with  laggard  steps.  The  French 
Government,  the  German  Government,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, the  Italian  Government,  and  the  Russian  Government, 
here  are  five :  we  may  almost  put  out  of  view  the  Turkish 
Government,  but  they  at  least,  according  to  their  past  ideas, 
would  not  object  to  be  without  a  tariff,  as  they  do  not  seem 
ever  to  have  known  anything  about  trade.  The  Spanish 
Government  makes  six — seven  with  the  Turkish.  Well, 
there  wante  the  determination,  say  on  the  part  of  seven 
Govemmente,  with  the  support  of  their  seven  peoples,  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  conceive  that  there  could  arise  a  potentate, 
Dot  powerful  from  the  number  of  his  legiona,  but  powerful 
from  his  honourable  conduct,  and  his  great  capacity 
and  high  morality — if  there  should  arise  such  a  man,  who 
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should  be  able  to  introduce  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  a  great 
theory  like  this,  and  to  bring  them  to  consent  to  put  it  into 
practice,  it  seems  to  me  that  yoa  might  have  a  transformation 
of  this  part  of  the  world  such  as  the  wildest  dreamer-~I  shall 
be  called  the  wildest  dreamer,  perhaps — has  hardly  pictured 
to  himself.  And  yet  it  does  not  seem  an  impossible  thing  at 
oil.  Wfl  have  done,  so  far  as  our  tariff  is  concerned,  almost 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  this  great  object  which  I 
am  pointing  out.  France  has  gone  some  steps  towards  it ; 
otiier  countries  have  done  something  towards  it;  but  some  of 
them  are  still  extravagant  and  wild  in  the  contrary  direction. 
I  have  asked  myself  someUmes  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  for  somebody  in  this  conntiy,  whether  the  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Commerce,  who,  I  am  afraid,  occupy 
themselves  very  much  in  very  small  things,  the  mint,  the 
anise,  and  the  cununin,  foi^tting  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  \aiw — if  it  were  advisable  for  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  to  consider  generally  throughout  the  country  some 
great  question  like  this,  or  if  it  were  for  the  Cobden  Club,  or 
for  some  specially  formed  association,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
in  each  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  in  all  the  commercial  cities 
of  Europe,  a  small  committee,  if  it  were  only  half-a-dozen  men, 
or  three  men  (and  I  am  not  sure  that  one  good  man  does 
not  make  a  very  good  committee  on  many  occasions),  but  a 
small  committee  of  men  thoroughly  in  eamestj  who  believe  in 
the  practical  universality  of  Free-trade  for  the  promotion  of 
human  interests,  and  who  believe  that  if  that  doctrine  were 
accepted  and  carried  into  operation  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
suggested,  we  should  lessen  the  great  armies  of  Europe,  with 
their,  what  shall  I  say?  iar  more  than  100,000,000;.  sterling 
every  year  wasted,  and  at  least  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  of 
men,  with  all  their  labour,  wasted  also,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  perpetual  risk  of  the  breaking  out  of  some  gigantic 
straggle  which  may  drench  with  blood  some  of  the  fairest 
provinces  of  the  Continent. 
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I  do  not  pretend,  of  course,  that  this  is  a  small  matter  and 
that  it  can  easily  be  done,  but  I  do  contend  that  it  is  one 
which  it  is  worth  while  for  all  commercial  men,  all  thoughtful 
men,  all  cultured  men,  all  Christian  men  in  this  country  just 
to  give,  if  it  were  only  a  very  little,  their  attention  to.  There 
are  youug  men  who  are  looking  out  for  something  useful  to 
do.  I  am  getting  too  old  to  take  an  active  part  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  If  I  bad  been  twenty  years  younger  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  co-operate  with  such  as  would  have  been  willing 
to  work  with  a  view  to  bring  about  if  it  were  possible  some 
small  portion— making  some  few,  it  might  be  feeble,  steps  in 
the  direction  which  I  have  pointed  out.  And  there  are 
possibly  in  this  room  amongst  those  whom  I  address  some 
who  may  at  some  future  time,  and  that  not  distant,  take  part 
in  the  work  which  would  bless  a  sufiering  world,  and  which  I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  necessary  that  some  sensible  and  benevolent 
and  just-minded  persons  should  undertake. 

I  am  surrounded  by  dignitaries  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, the  President  of  your  Chamber,  and  Mr.  Whitwell, 
who  is  a  leading  man  in  the  Associated  Chambers.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  anything  that  tbey  can  do,  but  if  they 
could  step  out  a  little  from  the  small  but  not  unimportant 
matters  in  which  they  have  engaged  themselves,  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  conld  not  make  themselves  a  great  power  in 
this  country,  and  acting  upon  Chambers  of  Commeree  and 
corresponding  bodies  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  that  tbey 
could  not  bring  about  an  action  that  in  course  of  time  might 
make  a  great  change  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  fact  is 
the  world,  as  we  are  in  it  but  for  a  very  short  time,  does  not 
seem  to  go  ou  very  fast,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  if  we  can 
only  move  it  a  little ;  hut  the  interests  of  all  mankind  are  so 
bonnd  up  in  this  question  that  it  only  wants  that  you  should 
dispel  the  sort  of  fog  which  intercepts  their  vision,  when  they 
would  come  at  once  to  see  a  promised  land  which  was  within 
their  reach,  and  a  fruit  such  as  they  have  never  tasted  that 
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wae  within  their  grasp ;  and  if  tliis  view  could  once  be 
opened  to  the  intelligent  people  in  these  conntriea  of  a  coti> 
stantly  growing  intelligence,  I  have  a  confident  belief  that 
the  time  will  come,  that  it  must  come,  that  it  is  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Supreme  that  it  shall  come,  when  these  vast 
evils  shall  be  suppressed,  and  men  shall  not  leam  war  any 
more,  and  God's  earth  shall  not  be  made,  as  it  is,  a  cbamel- 
house  by  the  constant  mutder  of  hundreds  of  tbousande  of 
His  creatures. 
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BRADFOBD,  JULY  25,  1877. 

[In  tbe  evening  of  tbe  d«;  a  CMwded  meeting  m«  held  *t  tbe  Bradford 
Liberal  Hall.  An  addrew  was  presented  to  Hr.  Bright,  in  wbicb  alloxan 
WB8  made  to  some  of  tiie  Tneaanrea  witli  wbich  hit  taaao  has  been  auodated, 
and  in  puticnkr  atated  that  'although  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
pnbUc  ojumon  unce  the  Crimean  War,  British  inteiMta  and  a,  spirited 
foreign  polic;  are  made  in  some  qnarten  itiU  the  ahadowj  and  dangeroos 
pretext  for  depaiting  from  a  itrict  and  wise  neatnlity.'  The  Eastern  cririi 
11  the  principal  topic  treated  of  in  the  following  addieu.] 

I  ACCKPT  the  address  whicb  has  just  been  read  hj  Mr.  Salt, 
and  which  has  been  presented  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Execntive 
Committee,  and  on  behalf  of  this  great  assembly.  I  accept 
it  with  a  ieeling  that  I  have  come  far  Bhort  of  tbe  flattering 
and  complimentary  expressions  which  have  been  offered  to 
me,  bat  I  accept  it  also  with  a  conscioueness  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  something  to  promote  the  true  and  lasting 
interests  of  my  conntry. 

The  address  has  referred  to  several  topics  of  great  import- 
ance, but  there  is  one  of  them  which  is  touched  upon  towards 
its  close  which  appears  to  me  at  this  moment  to  require  and 
to  deserve  precedence  over  the  others.  It  is  the  topic  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  conntry  at  the  present  very  critical 
time  in  our  history.  We  are  the  citizens  of  a  very  great 
empire,  such  as  has  never  before  existed  upon  the  globe.  It 
is  an  empire  in  which  we  cannot  avoid  having  some  pride. 
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and  if  we  are  sensible  and  wise,  we  cannot  avoid  saying  that 
there  is  not  a  email  peril  connected  with  it.  We  have  wide 
interests  touching  other  countries  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Being  ourselves  in  Europe  we  occupy  two  com- 
paratively small  islands,  with  a  dense  population,  with  great 
industry,  with  vast  wealth,  and  with  a  great  authority  amongst 
the  oationB.  We  have,  I  suppose,  in  different  continents, 
ten  times  the  territory  that  we  occupy  in  these  islands.  In 
North  America  there  ia  a  territory  subject  to  the  Crown  of 
England  ten  times  the  measured  spsce  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  Africa  there  is  a  territory  so  large,  that  with  the 
recent  annexation — of  which  one  hopes,  for  the  sake  of  our 
character,  that  Russia  will  never  hear — we  have  a  territory 
the  boundary  of  which  is  not  known,  I  believe,  to  any  man 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  India  we  have  a  territory  not 
less  extensive,  and  a  population  six  or  eight  times  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  Australia  we  have  again  a  territory 
probably  ten  times  the  measured  space  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  if  we  speak  of  islands  which  are  subject  to  the  sceptre 
of  the  Queen,  reckoning  those  that  have  been  lately  added  of 
the  Fiji  group,  I  am  not  sure  that  Lord  Carnarvon,  or  any 
of  his  subordinates  at  the  Colonial  Office,  could  make  an 
accurate  return  to  Parliament  of  the  number  of  islands  that 
are  dependencies  of  the  Crown.  With  this  vast  empire, 
then,  how  grest  must  be  our  interest  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
If  we  are  at  war,  nearly  half  the  world  is  at  war,  for  England 
cannot  go  to  war  but  every  territory  over  which  England 
rules  is  necessarily  also  at  war  with,  for  the  time,  the  enemy 
of  England. 

And  yet,  considering  our  vast  interests  and  our  vast  perils, 
there  is  always  in  this  country — at  least,  so  &r  as  my  re- 
collection  goes  back — there  is  always  a  war  party.  It  is 
found  in  the  press  constantly.  ITnfortUDat«ly  for  the  pubhc 
interests,  there  is  hardly  an3rthing  that  tends  so  much  to 
enhance   the   profits  of  the  proprietors   of  newspapers  as  a 
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stirring  aod  excitiog  condict.  We  have  a  war  part^'  in 
Farliametit,  and  there  are  always  men  who  sit  there,  and 
though  the  great  majority  of  them  are  on  the  side  opposed 
to  that  on  which  I  sit,  yet  I  sometimes  think  there  are  a 
few  even  on  our  side  whose  language  and  whose  conduct  are 
not  strongly  in  favour  of  peace.  And  amongst  the  public 
we  know— everybody  knows — that  there  can  arise  almost  no 
question  of  foreign  policy  in  which  we  do  not  find  people 
unprincipled  enough,  unscmpnioua  enough,  or  ignorant  enough 
to  wish  that  the  military  power  and  prowess  of  England 
should  be  again  displayed  both  on  sea  and  on  land.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  this  war  party  is  not  always  powerful  enough 
to  prevail,  but  it  is  always  powerful  enough,  or  at  least 
very  frequently  so,  to  disturb  and  to  injure  the  true  interests 
of  our  country. 

Now,  I  propose  to  ask  you  just  for  a  little  time  to  examine 
the  two  policies  which  are  before  us.  The  one  is  the  policy 
of  war,  wherever  there  is  a  temptation  to  it,  or  an  excuse  for 
it.  The  other  is  the  policy  of  peace,  so  long  as  peace  is 
possible.  Those  are  the  two  policies  which  are  now  before  us, 
and  I  sball  ask  yon  what  is  your  opinion,  aod  for  which  of 
these  policies  you  will  give  your  vote  and  your  voice.  Let 
us  look  back  since  the  period  of  the  last  great  war,  the  war 
with  Russia,  which  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Crimea. 
How  many  wars  have  there  been  in  Europe,  or  wars  amongst 
civilised  and  so-called  Christian  nations  during  that  period  ? 
I  will  go  back  to  the  year  1859,  when  there  was  a  war 
between  France  and  Sardinia  against  the  Empire  of  Austria. 
Fortunately  we  took  no  part  in  that  war.  I  recollect  during 
that  time  making  a  call,  as  I  did  not  unfreqnently,  upon  the 
late  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  Prime  Minister  four  or  five 
years  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  then  an  ageduid  a  most  experienced  statesman.  He  spoke 
to  me  of  the  war  that  was  then  in  progress  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  and  he  said  that  when  he  was  young  there  would  not 
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have  been  two  opiniooe  in  England  amongst  statesmen  or 
public  men  of  anjr  authoritj  a«  to  the  course  which  England 
should  take.  He  said  all  would  have  agreed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  sides  with  Austria,  and  to  declare  war 
against  Prance,  for  fear  that  Prance  by  her  success,  along 
with  Sardinia,  should  obtain  an  iafluenco  in  Italy,  which 
would  disturb  the  balance  of  power,  and  be  injurious  to 
British  interests.  But  he  added — and  I  recollect  well  the 
solemnity  and  serioasneas  of  his  voice — '  All  that  is  changed, 
and  I  hope  and  believe  it  has  changed  greatly  for  the  better.' 
Well,  the  year  after  that,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  war, 
the  districts  or  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  were  disconnected 
from  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  and  were  handed  over  to  France 
as  compensation  to  the  Emperor  for  the  sacnfices  France 
had  made  in  the  war  against  Austria.  This  did  not  bring 
us  into  war,  but  it  brought  as  very  near  it,  for  oar  Foreign 
Office  at  that  time  was  commnnicating  with  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  were  not  an  opinion 
like  our  own  in  Europe  that  would  enable  u^  to  remonstrate 
against  and  probably  to  prevent  annexation  of  those  two 
provinces  to  France.  Fortunately  the  other  Powers  did  not 
take  the  same  view  of  the  case.  They  would  not  join  us  in 
any  action  upon  it ;  the  matter  was  settled,  and  we  escaped 
the  calamity  of  war.  In  [864,  that  is,  four  years  later,  there 
was  war  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  there  we  ran 
an  imminent  risk  of  war,  for  people  said  there  was  an  old 
treaty  by  which  we  were  bound  to  defend  Denmark,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  was  not;  but  happily,  somebody  dis- 
covered that  the  treaty  was  an  old  and  musty  document 
— that  in  point  of  fact  it  was  like  some  old  and  masty  and 
almost  forgotten  Acts  of  Parliament — and  the  treaty  was 
declared,  like  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  be  obsolete,  and 
therefore  it  was  resolved  that  we  were  not  called  upon  to 
defend  Denmark  and  enter  into  war  with  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many.    Soon  after  this,  only  two   years  later,  Austria   and 
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Friissia,  having  so  lately  united  against  Denmark,  quarrelled 
between  themselves.  That  was  a  war  amongst  the  Germans, 
rather  having  the  character  of  a  civil  war,  and  we  took  no 
part  in  that. 

Id  1870  there  was  war  between  Prussia  and  France.  You 
know  the  result — that  France  was  vanquished,  and  that 
Prussia  became  GennaDy.  There  were  persons  then  who 
advised  that  we  should  take  sides.  Some  said  that  Belgiam 
was  in  great  danger — some  said  one  thing,  and  some  another. 
Eminent  men  said,  '  If  you  are  in  favour  of  peace,  as  England 
ought  to  be,  you  should 'declare  war  against  that  power  by 
whom  war  is  declared.*  That  is,  if  France  declares  war 
against  Prussia,  you  should  join  Prussia  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  declare  war  against  France ;  if  Prussia  should 
declare  war  against  France,  then  you  should  join  France  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  and  make  war  against  Frussia.  And 
some  said  that  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
was  little  better  than  an  usurper,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
England  to  drive  the  family  of  the  Bonapartes  for  ever  from 
the  throne  of  France.  Welt,  these  people  were  very  dis- 
cordant, they  only  agreed  in  one  thing,  and  that  was,  the 
absolute  unwisdom  in  discussing  the  point  in  question. 

But  during  this  time,  too,  there  was  another  great  war — 
from  i860  to  1865 — the  civil  war  in  the  IToited  States. 
You  remember  what  took  place  then.  There  was  a  war  party 
here ;  some  wanted  to  coalesce  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  to  acknowledge  the  Confederacy  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  make  slavery  perpetual  over  those  great  regions, 
and  to  enter  into  a  fatal  contest  with  the  great  power  of  the 
North.  If  we  had  done  it,  it  would  not  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  Slave  Confederacy,  for  great  as  were  tiie 
armies  in  the  North  when  left  to  themselves  to  fight  the 
South,  if  any  Power  in  Europe  bad  interfered,  not  the  million 
of  men  they  had  in  the  field,  but  anotiier  million  of  men 
would  soon  have  been  in  the  field,  and  the  result,  whatever 
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might  have  happened — whether  the  Confederacy  was  estab- 
lished or  whether  the  Bepublio  wae  re-united  —  this  would 
have  been  certain,  that  the  twenty  or  thirty  millions  in  the 
Northern  States — and  they  wonH  eood  have  been  much  more 
than  even  thirty  millione — would  have  been  for  generations 
filled  with  a  bitter  hostility  to  this  country,  and  the  brother- 
hood between  that  people  and  ourselves,  for  which  we  hope 
and  for  which  we  pray,  would  have  been  postponed  even 
for  many  generations. 

Well  now,  in  these  cases  you  see  that  war  was  avoided, 
that  we  escaped  its  penalties,  and  I  would  ask  yoa  now — Is 
there  one  single  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  outside  Bedlam, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  be  one  inside  it,  who  regrets  the  conrse 
of  neutrality  which  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
Uoited  Kingdom  pursued?  But  there  was  one  case  in  which 
we  took  a  different  course,  and  that  is  the  case  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  1855  Turkey  declared  war 
against  Russia,  and  we,  afler  advising  the  Turk  to  accept 
a  certain  proposition  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  which  the 
Turk  refused,  and  which  Russia  accepted,  took  sides  with 
Turkey  notwithstanding,  and  entered  into  a  sanguinary 
conflict  with  Russia.  Now,  if  in  1853  we  had  advised  the 
Porte  to  concede  the  demands,  to  make  a  concession  urged 
upon  them  by  Russia,  wbicb  was  only  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  Russia  in  defence  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey,  Turkey  would  have  avoided  that  war,  which  was 
the  forerunner,  it  may  be,  of  her  destruction,  and  we  should 
have  avoided  the  contest  into  which  we  entered}  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  men,  according  to  Mr.  Kingslake — 
more  I  think  he  puts  it  at — would  have  been  saved  from 
slaughter  or  from  death  by  toil  and  neglect  and  disease; 
millions,  I  know  not  how  many,  perhaps  something  like  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  millions  of  treasure,  would  not 
have  been  wasted,  and  in  all  probability  we  should  have 
avoided  a  vast  increase  of  the  armies  of  the  Continent  which 
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took  place  after  that  war  and  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
it,  and  the  many  enbsequent  wars  that  have  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Europe.  It  was  a  grand  line  that  Milton  wrote  in 
one  of  hie  grand  sonnets,  when  he  says, — 

'  For  nhat  can  war  but  endliisa  war  Btill  breed  F ' 
and  that  war  has  bred  indescribable  loss  and  Gufiering  to 
t:everal  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Bnt  at  that  time  there  was  a  great  jealousy  of  Hussia.  The 
judgment  of  the  nation  was  disturbed,  argument  was  of  no 
avail,  facts  that  were  true  were  disputed,  passions  were 
excited,  and  the  Government  themselves,  responsible  to  a 
large  extent  for  exciting  the  people,  went  into  that  disastrous 
and,  in  my  opinion,  most  unnecessary  contest.  Sut  the  war 
party  is  always  jealous  of  somebody;  it  always  hates  some- 
body. Forty  years  ago  it  was  jealous  of  Russia,  and  at  that 
time  to  such  an  extent  was  the  public  afraid  of  Russia  that 
they  believed  that  we  in  the  North  of  England,  and  especially 
those  in  the  Eastern  coast  of  Yorkshire,  were  in  danger  of  an 
invasion  from  the  Baltic.  Now  we  know  that  that  was  a 
belief  that  should  have  established  the  lunacy  of  a  man  who 
said  he  was  sane  and  was  not.  And  yet  under  that  sort  of 
panic  the  Government  of  the  time  added  5,ocx5  men  to  the 
English  navy,  and  then  the  public  began  to  think  that  after 
all  perhaps  they  might  be  safe.  Then  this  same  war  party 
was  jealous  of  France,  and  hated  the  French  Empire  and 
everybody  connected  with  the  then  Government  of  France. 
That  hatred  lasted  until  the  treaty  of  i860 ;  since  that  treaty 
that  simple  document,  a  document  that  the  President  of  your 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  President  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  France  could  have  drawn  up  in  a  sbort  time, — 
there  was  nothing  abstruse,  nothing  difficult,  nothing 
mysterious  about  it — that  document  alone  has  had  the  effect 
of  removing  the  suspicion  we  had  of  France ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  Channel  does  not  separate  us,  bnt  nnit«e 
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KB,  and  the  trade  from  that  empire  and  from  England  to  that 
country  has  increased  so  mnch  that  now  you  never  find  any 
man  who  has  any  jealou^  of  Prance.  Even  the  war  party  of 
the  press  would  seem,  so  far  as  France  is  concerned,  to  be  for 
the  time  put  entirely  out  of  court  and  suppressed. 

There  was  another  great  suspicion  that  men  had  at  one 
time,  and  that  was  about  the  XJnitod  States  and  Canada. 
We  know,  everybody  knows,  that  if  the  United  States  were 
unjust  enough,  aggressive  enough,  and  malignant  enough  to 
invade  Canada,  that  with  their  vast  power,  their  40,000,000 
of  population  against  the  4,000,000  of  Canada,  they  could 
easily  pass  the  boundaries  and  occupy  the  whole  Canadian 
territory.  No  fortificatdons  that  we  could  raise  or  that 
Canada  could  raise  would  prevent  that  result.  But  the 
United  States  are  not  a  country  whose  people  are  brigands 
and  buccaneers.  They  are  a  country  which,  except  during 
the  time  of  their  civil  war,  from  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment as  a  free  nation,  have  only  been  at  war  I  think  about 
four  years ;  and  as  r^ards  half  of  that  time  in  one  of  those 
wars  they  had  at  least  as  much  justification  as  we  have  ever 
had  for  any  of  the  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

We  come  now  to  our  own  time,  and  the  old  influence  comes 
up  again.  The  old  sore  is  before  us ;  the  old  jealousy  exists ; 
the  old  peril  comes  round  again,  and  we  have  to  confront  it 
as  best  we  may.  The  Turk,  even  by  the  ackcowledgment  of 
hie  friends,  has  behaved  very  badly.  He  was  brought  for 
trial,  in  some  sort,  before  the  Conference  held  at  the  close  of 
the  year, — ^the  Conference  at  Constantinople.  The  verdict 
went  against  him,  but  there  was  no  result,  for  there  was  no 
European  concert.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  course 
pursued  by  England,  as  represented  by  her  Government, 
made  European  concert  absolutely  impossible.  And  now  it 
might  have  been  thought  reasonable,  that  if  we  were  not 
willing  to  enforce  the  verdict  we  might  at  any  rate  have 
stood  aside  and  left;  Turkey  to  its  fate.   Knssia  has  undertaken 
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to  enforce  that  verdict.  I  have  nothing  to  Bay  in  defence  of 
RusEia  except  this,  that  if  the  Conference  was  wise,  if  the 
negotiation  w»s  a  just  interference,  if  the  verdict  of  the  Con- 
ference was  a  righteons  verdict,  it  aeeme  only  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  with  logic  that  somebody  should  enforce  it. 
And  the  Hussians  being  upon  the  borders  of  Turkey,  and 
suffering,  of  course,  more  than  we  do  from  any  disturbance 
in  the  Turkish  provinces,  the  people  of  Russia  having  a  great 
sympathy  with  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  and  that 
sympathy  having  a  great  influence  upon  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, Russia  therefore  steps  forward  in  accordance  with  the 
common  practice  of  nations,  as  we  find  in  all  histories  of  the 
past.  She  steps  forward  to  defend  that  Christian  population, 
and  to  put  down  evils  and  disturbances  and  oppressions  which 
had  become  intolerable  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe. 

We  might  have  supposed  that  our  Government  would  have 
been  entirely  neutral,  but  its  neutrality  is  not  exactly  of  that 
perfect  kind  which  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been.  For 
example,  we  say  to  Russia  you  most  not  touch  Egypt — but 
Egypt  is  at  war  with  Russia— because  Egypt  is  constantly 
sending  ships  of  war  and  troopships  with  soldiers  to  the  help 
of  the  Sultan.  Russia,  sensibly  enough,  not  being  anxious 
to  come  into  conflict  with  England,  pledges  herself  that 
Egypt  shall  be  kept  outside  of  the  military  operations  in 
which  she  is  engaged.  But,  we  say  further,  at  least  many 
people  say,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  Government 
have  said  it  in  express  language,  but  people  believe  they 
mean  it,  that  Russia  shall  not  approach  Constantinople. 
But  if  Russia  is  not  to  approach  Constantinople  what  is  that 
but  to  prolong  the  war  and  to  give  Turkey  an  inducement 
not  to  make  peace,  and  to  shut  out  Russia  from  one  of  the 
commonest  rights  of  a  belligerent  ?  For  surely  to  take  the 
capital  city  of  an  empire  or  a  kingdom  at  war,  and  to  occupy 
it,  is  the  speediest  mode  of  bringing  that  war  to  a  conclusion. 
Our  Government  now  appears  to  hold,  as  tar  as  it  can,  the 
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doctrines  and  the  policy  of  1854.  It  adheres  to  what  has 
been  called  '  that  ghastly  phantom — the  balance  of  power.' 

That  balance  of  power  is  a  cnrioua,  shadowy  thing,  which 
has  broaght  us  macb  evil.  In  1830,  France,  nndcr  Charles  X, 
captured  Algiers  and  made  herself  possessor  of  a  lai^  tract 
of  country  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  At 
that  time  it  was  said  that  France  was  making  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  French  lake^  and  distnrbing  the  balance  of  power. 
Happily  we  did  not  go  to  war  for  it,  and,  as  it  turned  oat,  ten 
days  after  the  capture  of  Alters  the  King  of  France  ivas  a 
refugee  on  the  shores  of  this  island,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  Algiers  has  been  a  costly  burden  to  the  French  people. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  forty-seven  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  transaction  France  has  spent  100,000,000^. 
as  the  result  of  the  possessioa  of  Algeria ;  and  it  would  be  a 
small  estimate  to  say  that  it  bad  cost  more  than  100,000 
French  lives.  And  France  is  not  a  bit  stronger  to-day ;  the 
balance  of  power  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  disturbed  by 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  France.  But  what  else  has 
happened  ? 

There  is  a  new  kingdom  in  Europe — the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Italy  was  composed  of  a  number  of  small  States,  and  by  a 
variety  of  transactions  and  circumstances,  which  I  need  not 
describe,  these  small  States  have  united  nnder  one  Sovereign 
and  now  form  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  And  what  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  doing  ?  Building  a  fleet.  It  is  as  foolish 
as  other  king<1oms.  It  is  building  a  fleet  that  is  not  in  any 
degree  necessary,  which  is  burdening  its  subjects  with  heavy 
taxes ;  and  they  boast  of  having  an  ironclad  more  powerful 
than  exists  in  any  other  country,  and  that  whereas  we  possess 
a  gun  that  is  called  an  81-ton  gun,  the  Italians  are  putting  a 
gun  of  100  tons  on  board  one  of  their  ships.  Well,  but  is 
this  no  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  ?  Of  course  it  is. 
The  little  kingdoms  of  Italy  had  no  power  whatsoever  in 
Europe,  and  nobody  asked  their  opinion  upon  any  European 
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queetion.  The  King^dom  of  Italy,  as  it  takes  in  these  smaU 
States,  becomes  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  it  is  admitted  into 
the  family  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  its  advioe  is  constantlj 
asked,  and  now  you  see  from  late  paragraphs  in  the  papers, 
which  may  be  untrne,  and  which  I  hope  are  bo,  that  Italy, 
having  some  ag^essive  propensities,  coveting  territory  which 
does  not  now  belong  to  it,  is  anxious  to  take  part  witb  Russia 
in  order  that,  whatever  (scramble  may  take  place  at  the  end  or 
during  the  progress  of  tliis  war,  Italy  may  add  something  to 
her  dominions.  Bat  we  have  not  thought  it  neceseary  to 
interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.  No, 
we  patronised  it ;  we  were  in  some  degree  responsible  for  it, 
and  we  have  never  believed  that  the  formation  of  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  adding  of  a  new  member  to  the 
powerful  family  of  European  nations,  was  injurious  to  Europe, 
or  in  tbe  slightest  degree  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  this 
country. 

Then,  again,  you  have  had  another  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power  through  the  war  of  1870,  between  Prussia 
and  France.  What  did  that  do  ?  It  left  France  vanquished 
and  its  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  Qerman  army,  and  the 
great  centre  of  power  in  Europe,  which  was  supposed  to  rest 
in  Paris,  has  been  transferred  in  the  most  open  and  admitted 
manner  to  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Germany,  There  was  a 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  tbat  ease,  and  yet  we 
have  never  thought  it  necessary  to  alarm  ourselves  about  it) 
much  less  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  it.  Now,  I  fake  it  for 
granted  with  regard  to  Constantinople — which  is  a  terrible 
bugbear  to  the  war  party — I  take  it  for  granted  tbat  if  the 
Russians  should  succeed  in  this  war — and  of  that  I  give  no 
kind  of  opinion — that  the  determination  of  what  shall  he  the 
destiny  and  the  government  of  Constantinople  will  be  referred 
to  something  like  a  General  Council  of  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
Russia  has  over  and  over  again  proclaimed  in  every  form  of 
words,  and  by  every  kind  of  solemnity  of  expression,  that  it 
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is  Bot  ber  inteDtion  even  to  attempt  to  bold  CoDstftntinople. 
Tbe  RaesiiiDs  bave  declared  that  tbey  wotild  not  consent  tbat 
it  should  become  tbe  possession  of  any  of  tbe  otber  Great 
Foivers  of  Europe ;  bat  tbey  bave  not  shut  tbenuelves  out 
&om  the  fair  consideration  with  tbe  other  Powers  of  what, 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  Europe,  shall  be  tbe  fatore 
condition  and  government  of  that  great  city. 

Then  there  comes  the  question  of  the  opening  of  tbe 
straits.  Yon  bear  continually  the  word  'Bosphorns.'  Tbe 
straits,  as  yon  know,  are  narrow  passages  leading  from  tbe 
Black  Sea  to  tbe  Mediterranean.  I  presume  yon  are  all  now 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  nearly  all  tbe  good  we  get  amongst  the  vast  evil  of  war 
tbat  we  learn  something  of  gec^rapby.  Well,  these  straits 
ran  entirely  through  Turkish  territory.  They  are  very 
narrow ;  th^  are  easily  defended  from  either  shore  -,  but 
chiefly  at  tbe  prompting,  and  in  the  supposed  interest,  of 
England,  the  Russians,  who  possess  large  territories  roand, 
or  balf-round,  the  Black  Sea,  are  not  permitted  to  send  any 
ship  of  war  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean,  or  to 
bring  or  navigate  any  ship  of  war  from  tbe  Mediterranean  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Tbe  straits  are  open  to  the  trade  of  all 
nations,  and  were  opened  by  tbe  Russians  themselves  a 
hundred  years  ago,  aRer  they  bad  been  closed  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  daring  three  hundred  years  of  their 
possession  by  tbe  ISirk,  Now,  I  hold  the  opening  of  the 
straits  to  be  absolntely  inevitable,  but  under  conditions  which 
the  Powers  of  Enrope  will  find  no  difficulty,  I  believe,  in 
arrang^ng^.  It  would  he  easy  to  adopt  what  is  called  on  the 
railways  the  block  system.  There  are  two  arguments  against 
the  opening  of  tbe  straits.  The  one  is  that  the  Turk,  pos- 
sessing CoDstantinopte,  might  reasonably  complain  that  if 
tbey  were  opened  a  great  fleet  from  Russia— tbey  always 
suppose  it  is  from  Russia — a  great  fleet  from  tbe  Black  Sea, 
of  ironclads,  might  anchor  opposite  Constantinople,  and  even 
ecu 
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pieoace  and  bombard  that  city.  Well,  of  coarse,  such  a  fleet 
could  do  it,  as  anybody  of  coarse  can  do  almost  any  mischief 
be  takes  it  into  his  bead  to  do.  Tbe  other  ailment  is  this — ■ 
that  tbe  Rossian  fleet,  coming  from  tbe  Black  Sea  into  tbe 
Mediterranean,  would  not  be  veiy  tax  off  the  Snez  Canal,  and 
mii^bt  interfere  with  the  trading  traffic  and  the  military  traffic 
between  this  country  and  otir  dependencies  in  India.  That^ 
of  coarse,  Bussia  might  do,  just  as  Austria  or  Italy  might  do, 
or  Fiance  might  do  it.  They  all  have  fleets  in  tbe  Mediter- 
ninean,  and  if  tbey  diose  singly  to  go  to  war  with  England, 
or,  by  a  combined  operation,  to  resist  us  and  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  Canal,  that  would  be  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  and,  of  course,  England  wonld  feel  bound  to 
interpose  to  prevent  any  such  obstruction ;  but  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  believe  Russia  would  int«rfere  with  the  Canal 
than  that  France  would  interfere  with  it.  Tbe  United 
States  have  not  overrun  Canada ;  the  Mediterranean  is  not  a 
French  lake ;  the  Bussians  have  not  invaded  tbe  east  coast  of 
England  from  the  Baltic ;  there  was  no  country  in  Europe 
that,  until  these  vile  suspicions  were  aroused,  was  more 
disposed  to  a  perpetual  amity  with  England  than  tbe  great 
Empire  of  RuBsia, 

But  one  more  observation  upon  this.  I  said  that  those 
straits  passed  through  Turkish  territory  and  that  you  might 
make  provision  that  not  more  than  one  ship  or  two  ships, 
or  whatever  limited  number  was  thought  proper,  should  ever 
be  at  one  time  in  the  straits  between  the  two  seas;  and 
therefore  the  possessor  of  Constantinople,  whether  Turk  or 
Greek,  or  any  other  Power  or  people,  would  be  free  from 
menaee  and  bombardmeBt  from  any  fleet  passing  up  or  down 
the  Channel.  But  what  do  we  do  ?  There  is  another  narrow 
channel  that  runs  entirely  through  Turkish  territory ;  we  are 
shareholders  in  a  joint-stock  company  which  made  it.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  the  Suez  Canal  runs  entirely  through 
Turkish  territory.    And    what  do  we  say  there?     We  say 
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there,  that  bo  important  is  it  for  ae,  for  our  trade,  for  the 
supply  of  troops  if  need  be  for  India,  for  the  passage  of  our 
ships  of  war,  if  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  seat  to  India 
— EO  important  is  this  to  our  interests,  that  we  are  ready 
to  defy  the  world  in  arms  to  keep  that  Canal  open  for  our 
traffic.  But  surely  the  Canal  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  straits  which  the  Creator  of  the  world 
made  for  the  traffic  and  service  of  the  world,  has  as  good 
a  right  to  be  open  to  the  world  as  the  straits,  the  Canal 
which  was  made  by  M.  Lesseps  with  the  money  of  his 
French  sbareholderB. 

It  seems  only  the  other  day  to  me  that  I  heard  Ijord 
Palmerston,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  declaring  that  this  Suez  Canal  was  a  chimera — 
it  was  a  scheme  that  could  not  be  completed,  or  could  not 
■  succeed  if  it  were  completed;  that  it  would  be  no  advantage 
to  England ;  that  England  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it — none  of  its  money  should  be  spent  upon  it.  Well,  the 
result  was  that  it  was  all  thrown  upon  France,  and  France, 
stimulated  by  the  hostility  of  the  English  Minister,  poured 
forth  \\s  money  in  vast  sums,  and  under  the  wonderful 
energy  of  M.  Lesseps,  the  Canal  was  made — not  only  made, 
but  it  succeeds  and  will  pay.  Not  only  bo,  but  we  have 
become  shareholders  in  it — not  you  and  I,  but  our  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  considered  to  be  of  all  parts  of  the  world 
that  which  at  this  moment  we  are  the  most  bound  to  defend 
to  the  -very  last  extremity.  Now  the  fact  is  with  regard 
to  that  Canal  that  I  believe  it  is  in  more  risk  fi'om  the  Turk 
than  from  anybody  else  ;  and  I  believe  that  all  Europe  would 
gladly  enter  lato  any  kind  of  reasonable  compact  to  goarsntee 
its  improvement,  its  being  widened,  and  its  being  kept  per- 
petually open  for  all  the  mercantile  and  other  navies  of  the 
globe.  I  believe  also  that  other  nations,  ourselves  excepted, 
would  be  quite  willing  to  see  the  straits  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Meditenanean  just  as  freely  opened.     They  have 
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no  kind  of  intereet  such  as  we  pretend  to  Iiave.  Onr  interest, 
to  my  mind,  ie  purely  viBionary.  Russia  is  not  a  nabion,  is 
not  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  a  nation,  that  will  bave 
great  fleets  to  traverse  the  Mediterranean  as  we  have;  and 
if  she  had  a  fleet  there  it  would  be  no  more  hostile  to  us 
than  the  now  creating,  growing  fleet  of  Italy,  or  the  now 
existing  formidable  fleet  of  France. 

And  when  I  come  to  consider  the  position  of  Russia, 
shat  up  as  she  is  in  the  North,  in  the  Baltic,  by  the  Croat, 
her  only  entrance  by  the  Sound,  which  is  narrow;  that  sbc 
has  no  great  navigable  rivers  naming  to  the  ocean — they 
run  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian — I  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unjnst  ideas,  and  one  of  the  very  wildest  of 
unstatesmaolike  notions,  that  this  country  can  perpetoally 
forbid  a  nation  of  80,000,000  of  people  to  find  that  access 
to  the  mtan  ocean  which  the  Creator  of  the  world  made 
eqoally  for  all  His  people  upon  the  globe. 

Now,  may  I  be  allowed  to  remark  upon  some  recent 
news  which  I  think,  whatever  judgment  we  may  form  upon  it, 
most  be  admitted  to  be  of  a  somewhat  disturbing  character. 
I  am  not  anxious  in  my  observations  to-night  to  attack 
the  Government.  So  far  as  I  could  find  them  taking  a 
course  which  appeared  to  me  wise  for  the  country,  I  should 
be  glad  to  ofler  them  any  support  that  I  could  give  them ; 
but  I  must  say  that  their  course  has  been  one  that  has 
seemed  to  me  not  ao  much  of  a  clear  and  decided  states- 
manship as  a  course  of  constantly  varying  caprice.  I  think 
they  have  damaged  oar  own  commerce  and  our  own  niune. 
About  a  year  and  a-half  ago  they  astounded  the  country 
by  the  announcement  that  they  had  become  possessors  of  a 
large  number  of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  And  they  gave 
twice  as  much  for  them  as  the  Khedive,  it  is  said^  had 
offered  them  at  in  other  quarters.  But  I  will  not  object  to 
a  couple  of  millions  here  or  there.  I  am  not  speaking  now 
of  the  waste  or  misapplication  of  our  taxes,  I  am  speaking 
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of  the  policy.  You  know  how  that  aiuiouDcement  was  re- 
ceived. The  London  newspapers,  which  really  knew,  I 
suppose,  nothing  aboat  it,  annoanced  it  as  the  first  step  to 
a  great,  spirited,  and,  as  they  hoped,  trinmphant  foreign 
poHcy.  It  was  the  first  step  towards  the  possession  of  all 
the  Canal,  and  probably  to  the  possession  of  Egypt  itself. 
The  Govemment  did  not  deny  that,  in  &ct  some  things 
they  said  led  to  that  conclusion;  and  yet  afterwards  we 
were  informed  by  an  eminent  Minister  of  the  Crown  that 
it  was  little  more  than  a  commercial  transaction  which  it 
was  thought  would  be  adTantagecos  to  the  country;  that 
we  had  so  great  an  interest  in  the  Canal  that  it  would  be 
well  that  we  should  have  a  voice  upon  the  directing  board. 
That  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  and  it  is  not  one 
upon  which  we  need  either  greatly  to  applaud,  or  perhaps 
to  condemn,  the  Administration. 

Well,  by-and-by,  what  do  they  do  further?  They  send 
out  Mr.  Cave,  a  member  of  the  Government,  to  Egypt  to 
look  Dp  the  books  and  the  affairs  and  the  banking  account 
of  the  Khedive.  The  Khedive  did  not  ash  for  Mr.  Cave, 
a  member  of  the  Government;  he  asked  for  a  competent 
clerk  or  two  from  the  Treasury.  They  sent  a  member  of 
the  Government  out,  and  the  result  of  that  was  to  confirm 
the  impression  that  we  had  some  special  and  overwhelming 
interest  in  Egypt  that  would  lead  to  some  great  transaction 
at  no  distant  period.  And  then  we  had  speeches,  as  you 
know ;  speeches  made  by  the  most  eminent  Ministers ; 
speeches  which  excited  undue  suspicion  and  hostility  in 
Russia,  and  speeches  which  excited  in  this  country  the  ar- 
dour of  the  war  party  and  extnted  the  alarm  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Then  we  had  the  Conference  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  people  say — it  is  denied,  it  was  denied  by 
the  Government,  but  people  do  say — that  there  were  two 
voices  that  spoke  to  the  Sultan.  Now,  I  have  heard  two 
voices  myself  often  that  did  not  speak  with  any  discordance. 
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I  recollect  one  of  my  boys  bein^  very  much  surprised  whea 
I  told  him  that,  being  in  the  Highlands,  I  heard  a  man 
shout  and  the  echo  answered  in  Gaelic.  Well,  but  it  answered 
in  Gaelic  because  the  man  spoke  in  Gaelic ;  an  echo  repeats 
what  it  has  heard,  and  though  there  are  two  Bounds  and  two 
voices,  there  is  only  one  thing  said.  The  two  voices  which 
spoke  in  Constantinople  apparently  did  not  eay  the  same 
thing.  Whilst  Lord  Salisbury  was  endeavouring  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  urge  the  Turk  to  those  most 
moderate  concessions  which  at  last  the  Conference  only 
demanded,  and  with  which  Bussia  would  be  content,  and 
war  would  have  been  avoided,  the  war  party  in  this  country 
the  war  press,  the  war  public  men  —  that  portion  of  the 
public  which  I  call  the  rowdy  war  party — and  there  are 
rowdies  amongst  the  rich  as  well  as  amongst  the  poor — 
I  say  all  that  party  was  speaking  with  another  voice,  and 
stimulating  and  encouraging  the  Turk  to  resist,  and  it  has 
brought  the  Turk  to  the  catastrophe  in  which  he  now  finds 
himself. 

Afterwards,  or  about  that  time,  we  had  the  fleet  sent  to 
Besika  Bay.  Well,  there  might  he  fair  reasons  for  sending 
the  fieet  to  Besika  Bay.  I  do  not  want  to  take  advantage 
of  an  act  of  this  kind  to  bring  charges  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  all  I  say  is  that  whilst  the  press  of  this  party 
and  the  war  party  generally,  and,  I  am  afraid  to  say  also, 
some  members  connected  with  the  Government — although 
they  had  led  ua  to  conclude  that  the  sending  of  the  fleet 
to  Besika  Bay  was  in  some  sort  a  menace  to  Russia  and  an 
exhibition  of  the  naval  power  of  England,  yet  after  all  this 
excitement  had  been  created,  Ministers  come  forward  and 
say  that  it .  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  reasonsj 
and  that  the  fleet  went  there  merely  because  they  thought 
there  would  be  some  disturbance  or  insurrection  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for   the   purpose   of  taking  care   of 
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European  people  who  might  be  there  in  that  time  of  danger. 
So  you  see  that  there  ia  scarcely  anything  that  is  done  by 
the  Gxivtimment  that  is  not  misrepresented  according  to 
their  own  statement  afterwards. 

Now  1  really  think  that  I  am  justified  in  bringing  this 
charge  against  the  Government — either  they  themselves  do  not 
fairly  understand  the  effects  of  the  particular  acts  which  they 
recommend,  and  which  they  enforce,  or  that  they  behave  ia 
a  manner  showing  almost  no  confidence  in  the  public  opinion 
of  their  country.  I  think  that  if  they  were  to  explain  dis- 
tinctly— they  have  opportunities  every  night  in  Parliament ; 
they  have  opportuoities  every  morning  in  influential  organs 
of  the  press — if  they  would  explain  distinctly  when  they 
take  any  of  these  steps  what  is  the  meaning  and  what  is 
the  extent  of  them^  that  then  the  public  \vould  not  he  dis- 
turbed. What  has  been  the  case  with  these  different  acts? 
Look  at  the  records  of  the  Stock  Exchange ;  how  much 
some  things  go  up  and  other  things  go  down ;  and  simple 
people  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes  arc  led  on  very  often 
in  their  purchases  or  sales  or  speculations,  it  may  be  to  their 
ruin.  And  see  what  takes  place  in  your  markets — in  your 
wool  market,  in  your  cotton  market  at  Liverpool.  All  these 
are  affected  by  those  various  acts,  and  I  muintain  that  the 
commercial  people  of  England — I  am  not  now  appealing  to 
Liberal  merchants  and  mannfacturers,  I  appeal  to  all  mer- 
chants and  manu&cturerB,  to  all  men  who  live  by  their 
daily  labour — and  I  Bay  they  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the 
Government  for  a  distioct  enunciation  of  their  policy. 

Now,  I  admit  with  great  frankness  the  difiSculties  of  the 
Government.  The  difficulties  would  have  been  very  great  if 
our  party  had  been  in  office.  It  would  be  un&ir,  it  would 
be  unjust  altogether — an  injustice  of  which  I  am  altogether 
incapable — to  bring  against  the  Government  indiscriminate 
charges  because  they  have  not  done  everything  wisely  in  the 
great  difficulties  which  they  have  had  to  consider  and  en- 
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counter.  But  they  might  certainly — at  least  I  believe  they 
might-'have  tamed  down  what  I  call  the  rowdy  organs  of 
their  press.  Look,  at  the  wild  things  that  they  have  said. 
They  talk  of  Constantinople ;  they  talk  of  the  Bosphoros ; 
they  now  talk  of  Qallipoli — a  little  place  just  on  the  left- 
hand  side  as  you  go  up  the  DardaoelleE,  I  was  once  rery 
near  run  ashore  there  myself.  I  only  hope  the  Government 
will  not  be  run  ashore  there.  Then  they  talk  of  Crete;  and 
there  has  been  almost  a  shower  of  pamphlets  and  of  articles 
in  newspaper  in  {avour  of  the  seizure,  or  purchase,  or  an- 
nexation— various  terms  by  which  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  to  obtain  poBsession — of  Egypt  as  the  highway  to  India, 
and  govern  it  upon  the  plan  on  which  we  govern  India. 
I  do  not  say  that  that  might  not  be  even  an  advantage  to 
those  poor  wretches,  the  subjects  of  our  friend  the  Khedive; 
but  there  is  one  consideration  that  these  wild  and  crazy 
people  never  for  a  moment  look  at.  What  do  they  think 
would  be  thought  in  Europe  if  anything  of  the  kind  was 
done?  Why  thb,  first  of  all;  that  having  seized  upon 
something  that  we  thought  was  useful  for  us,  we  leave  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  be  taken  by 
anybody  who  is  strong  enough  to  seize  it.  And  what  would 
be  thought  by  Prance  ?  France  has,  as  you  know,  a  tra- 
ditional regard  for  Egypt.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  goes 
further  back  than  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  when  forty 
centuries  looked  down  &om  the  ^ramids  upon  his  armies, 
but  France  has  from  that  time  always  been  endeavouring 
to  obtain  what  is  called  a  strong  interest  with  the  Egyptian 
Government. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  gentleman — a  Frenchman, 
and  a  very  eminent  Frenchman,  who,  when  there  is  another 
Liberal  Government  in  France,  which  I  hope  may  be  soon, 
will  in  all  probability  be  an  important  member  of  that 
Oovemment.  I  put  this  question  to  him.  We  had  been 
talking  about  Egypt,  and   upon  the   language  which  was 
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held  by  some  people  in  thU  country  with  regard  to  it,  I 
said,  '  What  would  be  thought  in  France  if  England  were, 
under  any  pretence  and  by  any  means,  whether  by  force 
or  by  purchase,  or  in  any  way  to  obtain  possession  of  Egypt  ?' 
He  said  it  would  create  the  very  worst  impression  in  that 
country,  and  his  opinioD  was  that  no  Govermnent  could 
ihaiutain  itself  in  France  which  permitted  such  a  measure 
without  the  strongest  protest  and  remonstrance,  and  whether 
protest  and  remonstraDce  would  be  all  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  determine.  And  all  this  for  what  ?  That  our  ships  may 
go  through  the  Canal  to  India.  And  there  is  no  Power  in 
the  world  that  has  at  this  moment,  as  I  believe,  the  smallest 
disposition  to  interfere  with  it,  but  all  of  them  have  a  great 
interest — not  so  great  as  ours,  but  still  a  great  interest — 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Canal. 

Now  in  this  discord  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done 
there  is  one  other  consideration  of  great  importance,  and  that 
is,  that  England  has  no  allies.  I  believe  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  at  this  moment  that  feels  with  us  in  regard  to 
these  questions.  We  are  alone  in  Europe,  as  I  believe,  with 
regard  to  the  Bospborns,  and  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
danger  as  connected  with  the  closing  of  the  Canal.  Amongst 
other  nations  our  demands  are  felt  to  be  unreasonable  and 
arrogant,  and  I  confess  I  sometimra  fear  that  if  we  pursue 
this  policy  much  further  we  shall  stand  the  risk  of  some 
European  combination  against  us,  and  that  we  shall  find 
.  ourselves  not  triumphant  but  baffled.  And  when  the  final 
settlement  comes  of  this  question,  unless  we  can  he  moderate 
and  justi  I  suspect  that  there  is  great  danger  that  we  may 
suffer  a  humiliatdon  which  not  the  nation  only  as  a  whole, 
but  which  all  of  us  individually,  may  be  made  severely 
to  feel. 

Now  what  is  our  true  policy  ?  I  have  pointed  out  to  you 
that  a  great  many  wan  have  taken  pUce  since  Uie  Crimean 
War — unhappily  have  taken  place — in  which  we  have  had 
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no  part,  thougli  we  nn  in  some  of  them  great  risks.  None 
of  us  DOW  regret  onr  neutrality  and  our  pacific  policy.  We 
violated  that  policy  at  the  time  of  the  Rossian  War,  from 
1854  to  1856,  and  DOW  almost  all  of  us  repent  that  we  did 
violate  that  policy.  I  believe  that  the  policy  of  neutrality 
is  the  true  and  wise  policy  for  this  country.  Not  only  is  it 
true  in  morale,  but  it  is  true  in  Gtatesmanship ;  and,  in  fact, 
I  would  not  dissociate  at  all  what  is  true  in  morals  from  what 
is  true  in  statesmaoship.  I  think  that  we  might,  and  that 
we  ought,  whenever  honest  counsel  is  solicited — we  ought  to 
give  honest  counsel,  and  that  if  the  time  should  come — and 
it  may  be  remote — but  if  the  time  should  come  when  the 
Powers  of  Europe  should  ask  us  or  ask  themselves  what 
should  be  the  future  destiny  of  Constantinople ;  should 
the  Turk  remain  there  with  circumscribed  territory  and 
power,  or  should  the  Greek  return  to  the  possession  of  his 
ancient  seat  of  glory  and  of  power,  it  would  become  this 
Government,  not  with  selfisboess,  not  with  this  miserable 
jealousy,  but  with  honest  and  courageous  advice,  to  join  with 
the  other  Powers  ip  that  settlement  that  would  be  best  for 
that  region  and  best  for  the  future  interests  and  peace  of 
Europe. 

I  began  by  saying  that  we  were  a  great  empire.  It 
becomes  a  great  State  like  this  to  set  always  to  the  world 
a  great  and  noble  example.  T  quote  a  passage  from  a  recent 
speech  of  Lord  Derby  with  a  sentiment  of  the  utmost  admi- 
ration and  with  the  fullest  concurrence.  He  said,  '  We  must 
always  remember  that  the  greatest  of  British  interests  is  the 
interest  of  peace.'  Now  at  homo  what  are  we  doing  P  We 
are  advancing  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power — and  it  is  a 
difficult  and  a  rugged  process,  after  generations  of  n^lect — 
we  are  advancing  as  much  as  we  can  the  education  of  our 
people.  We  are  promoting  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  their 
industry,  we  are  doiDg  all  we  can  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
their  homes,  and  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  their  hearts. 
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Fiye  years  hence,  if  this  matter  be  settled,  sad  we  do  not 
interfere,  we  shall  all  be  delighted  that  we  did  not  interfere. 
Five  years  hence,  if  we  do  interfere,  we  shall  lament  for  the 
dead  whose  blood  has  been  Bacrificed,  for  the  treasure  that  has 
been  wacted,  for  the  added  discord  which  we  have  brought  to 
Europe,  and,  it  may  be,  for  the  humiliation  of  our  statesmanship 
and  oar  military  operations  that  we  may  have  to  undertake. 
Let  ns,  then,  I  say,  turning  to  our  foreign  policy,  be  as  wise  as 
we  are  endeavouring  to  be  with  our  home  policy.  Let  ns  try 
to  be  courteous  to  all  nations,  just  to  all  nations ;  as  far  as 
we  can,  getting  rid  of  the  jealousies  that  have  disturbed  us,  let 
us  believe  that  whether  it  be  the  United  States  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  whether  it  be  the  great  Empire  of 
Russia  ia  the  East  of  Europe,  that  there  are  good  and  great 
and  noble  men  in  those  countries  j  that  there  is  no  disposition 
whatever — as  I  believe  there  is  none — to  make  quarrels  with 
this  country,  and  to  do  no  evil  of  any  kind  to  us.  Then, 
great  as  onr  nation  is,  with  its  power  apparent  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  great  will  be  its  influence  for  good, 
and  though  the  world  moves  on  slowly — far  too  slowly  for 
our  ardent  hopes — to  its  brighter  day,  history  will  declare 
with  impartial  voice  that  Britain,  casting  off  her  ancient  errors, 
led  the  grand  procession  of  the  nations  in  the  path  of  civilisa- 
tion and  of  peace. 
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[The  new  Town  Ball  at  Ibnclieiter,  built  from  the  desigui  of  Hr.  Waterhonie,   . 
_  ma  formally  opened  on  this  daj.    It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Qneen  wonld 
bara  been  preMUtat  the  oereinonT.bat  Noewbrt  nneipectedlj  the  hope  vfu 
disappointed.    A  Tery  diitingDiilied  company  waa  preaent,  uid  Mr.  Bright, 

b^ng  one  of  the  gaesti,  waa  reqneated  to  raipond  to  the  toast  of  the  Booae 
of  ConimoM.] 


I  BBL1ETB  this  ta  the  very  first  time  in  all  mj  long 
expertence  tlmt  I  have  been  aeked  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  HoQse  of  Commons,  and  I  presume  that  I  am  asked 
to-night  becanse  I  have  been  bo  long  a  time  a  member  of 
that  House.  A  Mend  of  mine  told  me  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  in  looking  over  the  list  of  members  of  the  House  he 
found  that  there  were  not  so  many  as  twenty  of  them  that 
had  been  members  of  it  for  so  long  a  period.  If  I  were  to 
compare  the  Home  of  Commons  with  this  assembly,  I  should 
say  that  the  House  in  one  respect  had  rather  the  advantage, 
for  in  the  House  of  Commnns  a  man  need  not  speak  nnless 
he  looks  for  and  attracts,  or,  as  we  say,  '  catches  *  the 
Speaker's  eye.  He  may  sit — and  many  members  do  sit — most 
comfortably  for  the  whole  Session,  and  on  no  one  occasion 
trouble  the  House  with  a  speech.  Bnt  here  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. When  I  had  your  invitation,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  felt 
giatefal   that   you   remembered    an    old    acquaintance    and 
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friend.  At  ttie  Bame  time  I  felt  that  I  shoald  have  come 
to  this  banquet  with  much  more  coarage,  much  leeb  trepi- 
dation, if  I  had  believed  that  I  should  be  able  to  eit  through 
our  proceedings,  enjoying  that  pleasant  obscurity  which  is 
denied  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  address  you.  My 
long  experience  has  taught  me,  however,  that  the  kind  of 
pleasure  is  not  permitted  to  me  at  public  banquets,  so  I  rise 
in  obedience  to  an  authority  against  which  none  of  us  dare 
to  rebel. 

I  suppose  that  the  object  of  a  toast  is  that  it  should  bring 
the  persons  toasted  before  the  notice  of  those  present,  and 
excite  favourable  wishes  on  their  behalf  We  wish,  I  presume, 
health  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion — and  there  are  others  here  who  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — I  should  say  that  for  some  time  the 
health  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  but  indifTerent, 
I  mean  if  health  is  to  be  tested  by  vigour,  and  ireshness  of  life, 
and  action.  Some  nine  years  ago  I  recollect,  and  since  then, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  exhibited  much  life  and  much 
freshness,  and  that  everybody  felt  it  to  he  a  great  assembly  with 
great  aims  and  the  power  of  doing  great  work.  Bat  latterly 
from  some  cause — and  I  do  not  blame  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  it  is  what  it  is  by  the  fiat  of  those  who  sent  it  there,  but 
I  only  state  the  fact — the  House  now  appears  to  have  lost  all 
that  vigour,  and  to  be  afflicted  with  a  languor  that  is  almost 
distressing.  If  I  were  a  medical  man  called  in  to  give  an 
opinion,  I  should  say  from  facts  that  are  notorious  that  its 
appetite  seems  to  be  feeble,  and  as  I  have  heard  a  doctor  say 
in  examining  a  patient,  the  tongue,  if  not  actually  foid,  ia 
in  some  degree  furred.  Well,  what  does  your  family  doctor 
recommend  when  he  finds  some  member  of  the  household  a 
little  under  par  or  deficient  in  eneigy — a  little  borne  down, 
it  may  he,  hy  the  weary  work  of  city  life.  Generally,  he 
thinks  country  air  would  be  of  advantage,  and  I  am  not 
certain  if  the  only  remedy  to  which  we  can  look,  the  only 
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change  whic^  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  that  angnet  assembly 
about  which  I  am  epeaking,  will  not  be  that  nnder  some  high 
medical  authority  it  should  be  sent  back  to  the  countty.  So 
much  For  the  House  of  Commons.  It  takes  up  so  much  of 
OUT  time  during  six  months  of  the  year  that  the  House 
may  be  content  if  we  talk  about  something  else  during 
the  recess,  and  I  turn  to  the  occasion  on  which  we  are  now 
met. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  that  this  is  really  a 
memorable  day  in  this  grfat  city.  I  have  on  my  left  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.  He  says  that  he  has  attended, 
as  I  believe  that  all  Lord  Provosts  have  a  right  to  have 
attended,  a  great  many  banquets,  but  he  does  not  think  that 
be  has  ever  before  seen  anything  so  complete  and  so  grand 
in  that  line  as  the  banquet  at  which  he  has  been  present 
to-night.  On  mj  right  hand  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  I  cannot  well  appeal  to  any  higher  authority 
either  aa  to  law  or  fact,  and  be  says  that  he  thinks  what  he 
has  seen  here  to-night  is  absolutely  complete.  This  banquet 
then  to-night  stands  distinguiBhed  among  all  the  banquets 
that  any  of  us  have  ever  seen  or  attended.  To-morrow  night, 
I  understand,  these  apartments  will  he  filled  by,  I  must  say, 
a  much  more  brilliant  assemblage,  without  saying  anything 
offensive  of  ourselves;  and  on  the  following  day  we  are  to 
have,  if  our  September  skies  will  permit,  a  multitudinous 
procession  through  the  principal  streete  of  the  city.  This 
shows,  I  think,  that  all  classes  in  the  city  hold  it  to  be  a 
memorable  occasion,  and  that  we  are  engaged  in  eomething 
which  may  hereafter  be  spoken  of,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  for 
generations  and  for  centuries,  as  a  great  thing  to  have  been 
done  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  in  these  days.  There 
are  two  things  shown  by  what  has  been  done.  We  see  what 
a  prodigious  growth  there  has  been  of  population  and  of 
wealth  in  onr  time;  and  it  shows,  also,  what  vast  force 
there    is — force    of   liberality  and   force   of  generosity — in 
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freedom  eveiywherc,  and  in  municipal  freedom  wherever  we 
Bee  it. 

FifE^  years  ago,  or  lees,  I  suppose,  this  town  was  governed 
by  an  officer  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  Borough  Reeve. 
I  never  saw  a  Borough  Beeve  myself,  I  do  not  know  in 
the  least  what  kind  of  person  he  was.  He  was  something, 
however,  that  we  have  now  forgotten — something  we  must 
admit  to  be  very  antiquated.  He  was  the  symbol  of  a 
patronage  which  was  in  some  degree  humiliating  to  a  great 
town.  In  fact,  he  is  now  as  extinct  as  that  almost  fabulous 
bird  the  dodo.  You  may  still  find  him,  it  may  be,  at 
Madame  Tussaud's  or  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  But,  instead 
of  having  a  Borough  Reeve  to  govern  the  great  town  of 
Manchester,  under  a  veiy  respectable  Staffordshire  squire, 
you  have  now  my  hon.  friend  who  sits  in  the  chair — the 
real,  undoubted,  and  authoritative  representative  of  the  people 
in  this  great  city.  Then,  with  regard  to  this  edifice,  it  is 
truly  a  municipal  palace.  Whether  you  look  at  its  propor- 
tions outside  or  its  internal  decorations,  or  to  the  costly 
monument  which  is  raised  by  it,  there  is  nothing  like  it  that 
I  know  of  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  in. any  of  the  great  and  famous  old  cities  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  there  is  in  what  they  call  their  Hotels 
de  Ville,  or  what  the  London  people  call  the  Mansion-house, 
any  building  equal  in  costliness  and  grandeur  to  this.  But 
then,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  may  not  run  some  risk 
of  being  a  little  filled  with  vainglory  at  what  has  been  done. 
It  is  a  weakness  of  men  and  of  cities  and  of  nations  to  be 
vainglorious  afber  something  considerable  has  been  accom- 
plished. We  are  here  to-night,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  more  wonderful  in  Bome  fespectB  than  is  to  be  traced 
out  on  the  map  in  any  otiier  kingdom  of  the  world.  The 
population  is  extraordinary.  It  is  extraordinary  for  its  inte- 
rests and  its  industries,  for  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  for  the 
amount  of  its  wages,  and  for  the  power  which  it  exercises 
Dd 
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in  its  public  opinion  on  and  over  the  public  opinion  of 
the  nation.  But  still  for  all  that,  although  the  present  and 
past  have  been  so  brilliant,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
fact,  that  the  future  is  not  without  anxiety.  Even,  I  mnj 
Bsy  that  the  present  is  not  without  its  doude. 

I  have  an  anecdote  in  my  mind  with  regaid  to  this  matter, 
which  I  may  relate  here,  for  a  friend  of  mine  is  now  present 
who  many  years  was  concerned  in  it.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
ttiirty-five  years  ago  that  my  late  friend,  and  your  friend,  Mr. 
Cobden,  and  also  my  friend  who  is  here  to-night,  Mr.  Heniy 
Ashworth,  and  myself,  were  in  Scotland  on  an  expedition  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  and  in  the 
course  of  our  journey  we  stayed  fora  night  or  two  with  the  lat« 
Mr.  George  Hope,  of  Haddington,  who  was  one  of  the  very 
first  agriculturists  in  Scotland.  He  took  us  to  see  a  &moas 
ruin  in  that  neighboorhood,  which  my  right  hon.  frigid 
the  Lord  Provost  is  very  well  acquainted  with — ^the  ruins 
of  Tantallon  Castle.  It  is  the  ruin  of  a  stronghold  that  at 
one  time  belonged  to  the  famous  and  powerful  Douglas 
family.  As  I  walked  in  among  these  ruins  my  friend  Mr. 
Ashworth  stopped  me  and  tamed  round  with  a  look  of  sad- 
ness and  said,  '  How  long  will  it  be  before  our  great  ware- 
houses and  factories  in  Lancashire  are  as  complete  a  ruin 
as  this  castle?'  I  have  thought  of  that  many  times.  I 
thought  of  it  then  with  sadnessj  as  I  think  of  it  now.  One 
thing  is  certain — if  ever  they  come  to  ruin,  they  will  never  be 
so  picturesqae  as  are  the  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle.  I  think 
sometimes  that  we  are  not  always  aware  of  some  of  the 
perils  which  beset  us.  We  import,  as  you  know,  most  of  the 
materials  of  our  industry  from  distant  parts  of  the  world  — 
from  Egypt,  trom  India,  from  South  America,  but  mainly 
from  the  Unit«d  States  of  North  America.  We  ose  much 
of  it  in  this  country  for  our  own  consumption.  We  export 
a  great  portion  of  it  to  other  countries — some  of  it  to  almost 
every  country  in  the  world,  and  we  have  to  stand  in  every 
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countty  the  competitioD  of  the  indostriee  of  all  their  people. 
We  have  also  to  overcome,  if  it  be  possible,  the  barriers  which 
foreign  tariflfs  have  erected  againet  onr  trade;  we  are  pnr- 
aoifig  also  a  course  at  home  which  is  aot  without  its  danger. 
^Ve  have  been  for  many  years  past,  as  you  know,  gradually 
diminiehing  the  period  of  time  during  which  our  machinery 
can  work.  We  are  surrounded  by  combinations  whose  object 
is  not  only  to  diminish  the  time  <^  labour  and  the  products 
of  labour,  but  to  increase  the  remoneration  for  labour.  Every 
half  hour  during  which  you  diminish  the  time  of  labour, 
and  every  farthing  by  which  you  increase  the  payment  of 
labour  beyond  that  which  is  the  result  of  ordinary  econoniic 
causes,  have  exactly  the  same  effect  apon  us,  in  the  general 
and  unavoidable  competition,  as  the  increase  of  the  tariff's 
of  foreign  countries.  Thus  we  often  find,  with  all  onr 
philanthropy  in  wishing  the  people  to  have  more  recreation, 
and  with  the  hope  that  many  feel  that  the  workman  should 
better  his  condition  through  his  combinations,  that  we  are 
ourselves  aiding— it  may  be  inevitably  and  necessarily — ^but 
it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  aiding  to  increase  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  labour  in  sending  foreign  countries  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  industry  of  these  districts ;  and  we  must  not 
fbrget  that  great  cities  have  &llen  before  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  were  known, — great  mercantile  cities,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  cities  of  Fhcenicia,  the  cities  of 
Carthage,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  The  poet  says  of  Venice— 
'  Her  danghten  had  their  donen 
From  ipcnli  of  lutiaai,  and  the  ethanrtleu  Saat 
Pound  in  her  Up  all  gemi  in  iporkling  ihowen.' 

But  what  are  the  lines  with  which  he  condudea— 

'  Vaniee  loat  and  mm. 
Her  thirtMD  hnndred  jean  of  tieedom  date, 
Sioka  like  b  aeaweed  into  whcnoe  ihe  n»e.' 

Therefore,  when  we  are  met  in  this  magnificent  hall  to  enjoy 

the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Mayor  and  his  frimds,  and 
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surrounded  by  the  vast  industries  of  this  powerful  district,  let 
ae  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  we  stand  on  a  foundation 
absolutely  sure  and  immovable,  or  that  we  are  not  liable  to 
the  dangers  which  have  overthrown  and  overwhelmed  the 
great  municipalities  and  dties  and  the  prosperous  industries 
of  other  countries  and  other  times. 

May  I  refer  to  just  one  other  question  which  the  public 
cannot  well  bat  think  much  about  at  this  moment,  and  that 
is  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Indian  Dependencies  of  the 
British  Crown.  In  India  we  have  a  vast  territory  and  we  have 
a  vast  population.  It  is  a  country,  notwithstanding,  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  its  perils  for  ourselves,  and  possibly  the 
errors  we  permit,  or  of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  may  some 
day  or  another  inflict  a  very  heavy  penalty  upon  us.  The 
people  live  under  a  burning  sun.  But  if  you  will  give  water 
to  the  land,  it  will  give  almost  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
great  abundance ;  while,  if  you  withhold  the  water,  the 
ground  becomes  baked  almost  as  hard  as  stone,  and  the  whole 
country  becomes  a  region  of  desolation  and  death.  We  have 
there  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  late,  but  we  hardly  do  any- 
thing except  under  pressure  of  some  great  emergency  and 
calamity.  The  calamity  of  the  Mutiny  overthrew  the  India 
Company,  and  I  hope  from  my  heart  that  the  calamity  which 
has  overtaken  part  of  India,  and  which  stirs  the  hearts  of 
all  the  people  in  Enghind,  will  have  the  effect  of  opening  up 
a  new  and  better  policy  with  regard  to  what  is  needful  to 
secure  a  continuous  success  to  the  agriculture  of  these  vast 
regions.  Our  Government  made  railways ;  we  have  spent, 
I  am  afr^d  to  say  how  much,  but  very  much  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  in  making  railways.  They  are  of  great 
service,  and  many  of  them  are  profitable  and  pay  the  invest- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  them ;  but  when  Government 
undertook  to  promote  railways  they  did  it  largely  from  the 
idea  that  they  would  be  of  great  service  in  a  militaiy  point 
of  view,  and  that  when  they  could  move  one  regiment  by 
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railway  it  woald  be  equal  to  three  re^mente  which  would 
have  to  be  marched  on  foot  through  the  country.  I  am  not 
Bure  that  we  have  not  many  more  European  soldiers  there  than 
we  had  before  the  railways  were  made;  but  it  was  because, 
in  my  opinion,  there  was  a  military  question  iuTolved  in  it — 
which,  of  course,  means  the  question  of  the  safety  of  the 
country — that  money  was  expended  to  so  vast  an  amount  on 
the  railways  and  comparatively  so  little  on  works  of  irriga- 
tion. Now,  I  believe,  and  I  think  that  no  man  can  doubt, 
that  however  advantageous  the  railways  have  been,  if  we 
had  spent  one-third  of  the  money  spent  on  railways  on  canals 
of  navigation  and  irrigation,  Uie  famines  which  during  the 
last  few  years  have  swept  away,  or  are  sweeping  away,  some 
millions  of  the  population,  would  not  have  occurred.  The 
condition  of  the  people  would  have  been  immensely  improved, 
the  production  of  the  soil  enormously  increased,  the  traffic 
between  England  and  India  in  its  supply  of  articles  we 
want  would  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  its  power  from 
its  greater  wealth  of  consuming  the  productions  of  our  in- 
dustry would  also  have  been  far,  &r  beyond  anything  we  have 
hitherto  seen. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Indian 
matters,  as  some  of  my  friends  here  know.  At  the  time  I 
was  very  anxious  that  there  should  be  more  done  for  irri- 
gation and  navigation,  bat  the  railway  interest  prevailed 
mainly  because  it  was  also  the  military,  or,  what  you  may 
call  the  national,  interest.  Well,  the  railways  have  been 
made.  I  think  now  that  if  the  Government  would  undertake 
in  the  course  of  the  next  six  or  ten  years — it  would  easily 
be  done  in  that  time — to  spend  about  30,000,000/.  in  the 
making  of  canals  for  navigation  and  irrigation,  they  would 
by  the  end  of  that  time  have  produced  a  change  in  India 
such  as  very  few  persons  can  form  any  adequate  conception 
of.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  then   Colonel  Cotton,  came  down  to  Man- 
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oheeter.  My  friend  Sir  TboiDiu  Bazley  and  myself  were 
chiefly  inBtmmeBtal  in  bringing  him  down, — the  memberB  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  their  assistanoe,  and  in  the 
Town-hall,  in  King  Street,  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  gave  ne  a 
leotore.  I  have  a  book  at  home  called  'The  Indian  Frohlem 
Solved  j'  in  it  there  is  a  map  not  very  much  larger  than  this 
piece  of  paper,  uid  <hi  this  map  are  placed  a  onmber  of  canals 
according  to  the  plan  which  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  himself  had  laid 
down.  I  believe  it  is  calcolated  that  the  whole  of  these  canals 
might  have  been  made  for  the  sum  probably  of  15,000,000^., 
certainly  not  more  than  30,000,000/.  sterling,  which,  after  all, 
vt  a  mere  bagatelle  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  becanae  it  is  only 
j,ooo,ocx3/.  a  year  in  interest,  and  only  three  times  as  much 
as  was  spent  io  that  miserable  AbyBsioian  War.  If  there  is 
Bome  question  of  that  kind,  Parliament  grants  10,000,000/. 
or  20,000,000^.,  and  the  thing  is  done  ;  they  say  the  honour 
of  the  country  ia  concerned.  Can  there  be  anything  in  which 
the  hononr  of  the  country  is  more  concerned  than  this,  that 
we,  whose  fathers  conquered  India,  with  its  200,000,000  of 
people — can  there  be  anything  in  which  our  interests  are 
more  concerned  than,  that  we,  their  children,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, turn  that  bequest  to  the  greateet  account,  and  haying  re- 
ceived, we  know  not  how  or  why,  that  great  responsibility,  we 
should  endeavour,  if  possible,  adequately  to  fulfil  it?  Alms- 
giving is  often  very  good,  but  not  always.  Almsgiving  now 
is  general  throughout  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
sufferers ;  let  every  man's  purse  be  open  as  his  heart  is  open, 
and  let  him  give ;  but  I  tell  him  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, that  though  what  he  gives  will  cany  its  blessing  with  it 
now  to  some  poor  wretch  in  that  distant  country,  still  it  will  do 
little  for  the  future.  What  yon  want  is  a  new  and  a  wiser  and 
a  broader  policy,  and  that  policy,  I  much  fear,  you  will  never 
have  from  the  Government  of  Calcutta  until  the  people  of 
England  say  that  it  is  their  policy  and  must  be  adopted.  In 
the  midst,  then,  of  our  present  position,  with  this  gorgeous 
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banquet  before  us,  in  this  mBgnificent  hall,  let  ns  not  foi^et 
our  reaponsibilitiee,  let  us  not  foi^t  the  perils  we  may  have 
to  encounter;  hut  let  Manchester,  of  the  very  foremost  of  our 
great  oitiee,  let  Manchester,  as  she  has  done  in  time  past, 
contribute  her  ehare  to  that  wisdom  which  in  all  time  is  the 
sure  foundation  of  the  permanent  prosperity  and  of  the  true 
grandeur  of  States. 
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[On  this  erening  Hr.  Bright  wot  uked  to  distribnta  the  priiea  to  the  inecen- 
(nl  itodents  of  the  Science  and  Art  Clswee,  held  in  connection  with  the 
well-known  Co-op«mtive  Society  of  the  Boclid&le  Equitable  Pioneen.  After 
diBtribating  tlie  piizca  Mr.  Bright  made  the  following  addreM.] 

Althouob  it  is  expected  that  od  an  occasion  like  this  there 
should  be  a  good  deal  said  od  education,  yet  I  beg  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  about  to  make  an  education  speech.  We 
are  all,  I  tbitik,  very  much  agreed  upon  the  long-disputed 
question  as  to  whether  education  for  what  are  called  the 
common  people  be  desirable  or  not.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
care  to  discuss  that  question  to-night,  even  for  a  moment, 
and  I  may  say  that,  on  the  whole,  of  late  years  I  have  found 
the  reading  of  what  are  called  education  speeches  rather  dull 
and  heavy  work.  But  if  we  look  back  we  shall  find  that 
on  this  question,  as  upon  moat  others,  very  remarkable 
changes  have  occurred,  and  we  now  bold  that  to  be  whole- 
some and  good  which  in  past  times  eminent  men  thought 
to  be  almost  wholly  pernicious. 

I  found  a  curious  passage  in  a  very  interesting  work, 
the  '  Hiatoiy  of  the  Colonisation  of  the  United  States,'  by 
Mr.  Bancroft.  He  ia  describing  the  government  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  he  gives 
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an  extract  from  a  despatch  or  letter  by  Sir  William  Barclay, 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  to  the  Government,  or,  perbapB, 
to  the  Icing,  Charles  II,  at  home.  I  will  read  yon  that  de- 
spatch just  to  show  the  distance  that  we  have  travelled  since 
that  time.  Perhaps  we  have  taken  much  too  long  a  time 
to  travel  it.  He  seems  to  have  heen  discontented  with  the 
clergy  of  that  day.  We  have  not  found  them  in  this 
country,  except  latterly,  very  enthusiastic,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
upon  the  question  of  general  education;  but  at  present  we 
are  all  pretty  much  abreast  and  travelling  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and,  I  trust,  with  an  equal  zeal.  Sir  William 
Barclay  writes  thus.     He  says : — 

'  Tbe  miniiton  (hoold  pray  oftener  and  preach  leu,  but  I  thank  Ood  there 
are  no  free  ichoola  nor  printing-preuet,  and  I  hope  we  ahall  not  have  these 
hundred  yean,  for  karoinK  baa  brought  disobedience  and  hereaj  and  aecta 
into  tbe  world,  and  printing  haa  divulged  them  and  libels  against  tbe  best 
Government.     Ood  keep  ub  from  both.' 

Fifty  years  before  that  time,  in  the  Colony  of  MasBachusetts, 
tbe  Puritan  Fathers,  who  created  that  State,  had  ^tablished 
an  admirable  and  general  system  of  education,  which  has 
given  to  tbe  State  of  Massachusetts  and  its  kindred  New 
England  States  an  authority  in  North  America  and  an  in- 
fluence far  beyond  what  they  would  have  bad  from  their 
numbers  or  from  their  wealth. 

We  will  now  come  down  a  hundred  years  later— from  the 
time  of  the  Virginian  governor  to  the  time  of  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson,  whom  you  will  know  chiefly  as  the  writer  of 
a  great  and  valuable  Dictionary  of  our  language.  In  one 
of  his  writings  he  seems  very  much  puzzled  on  the  question 
of  education,  and  he  says, '  concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance 
necessary  to  make  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  man- 
kind  safe  to  the  public  and  tolerable  to  themselves,'  that 
'both  morals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer  inquiry  than  will  be 
very  soon  or  very  easily  made.'  He  thought  it  was  necesBaiy 
for  what  he  called  the  public,  by  which  I  suppose  he  meant  the 
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higher  and  richer  claEws,  that  there  roost  be  a  large  amount 
of  ignorance  among  what  he  called  the  lofwer  chteses— that  ibj 
lower  in  the  scale  of  wealth — in  order  that  those  lower  classes 
might  be  cootent  in  their  position,  and  that  the  higher 
classes  might  be  safe  from  their  suspicions  and  from  their 
attacks.  Now,  our  object  to-night  is  directed  specially  to 
the  question,  and  to  the  promotion  of  art  and  of  science. 
Let  me  t«ll  you  that  there  is  hardly  anybody  who  has  had 
the  same  opportunities,  perhaps,  of  observation,  who  knows 
less  of  art  and  of  science  than  I  do.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
qualified  to  make  a  speech  on  a  question  of  this  nature. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  school,  people  did  not  teach 
rouch  about  art  or  about  science.  I  was  at  school  in 
this  town  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy.  After  leaving  this 
town  I  was  at  no  less  than  four  of  what  were  called  very 
respectable  and  sufficient  boarding-schools  in  that  day,  but 
I  never  heard  anything  there,  to  my  present  recollection, 
about  science,  and  veiy  little  about  art  The  last  of  the 
schools  I  was  at  was  the  one  with  regard  to  which  I  have  most 
pleasant  recollections,  for  it  was  situated  in  a  very  nice  valley, 
and  by  the  side  of  a  very  pleasant  river,  and  studies  were 
not  forced  upon  us  with  undue  harshness,  bnt  we  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  birds'* nesting  and  fishing  in  the  river 
Hodder,  chiefly  for  trout,  and  frequently  during  the  summer 
months  in  bathing  and  Ewimming  in  one  of  the  pools  of 
that  pleasant  stream.  I  did  not  get  much  of  what  was 
called  education.  What  I  got  was  something — I  had  almost 
said  far  better,  for  I  got,  I  beUeve,  whatever  store  of  good 
health  I  have  had  from  that  time  to  this. 

But  then,  if  one  cannot  underel^nd  science  and  art,  one 
can  at  least  admire  them  and  value  them.  You  have  read 
poems,  I  have  read  many  from  which  I  derive  intense  pleasure, 
bnt  I  could  not  comprehend  at  all  how  the  poet  had  origi- 
nated those  pictures  which  he  describes,  and  I  could  not  tell 
how  it  was,  after  having  originated  the  pictures  in  hia  mind. 
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he  pat  the  language  together  so  beaotifally  to  describe  them. 
I  could  not  oompreheiid  how  it  wae  done,  but  I  could  admire 
the  poem  and  read  it  and  feed  my  mind  aud  epirit  with  the 
beautiful  things  which  it  placed  before  me;  and  so  with 
regard  to  Bcienee,  we  naay  know  very  little  of  it,  bat  we  may 
have  a  great  appreciation  of  it,  and  of  all  those  persons  who 
have  advanced  it  and  placed  it  at  the  service  of  mankind. 
It  is  less  than  a  year  ago  that  I  was  in  this  room  speaking  to 
the  members  of  the  working-men's  club.  On  that  occasion 
I  went  a  little  into  history,  and  endeavoured  to  show  how 
great  changes  had  occurred  in  the  legislation  of  the  country 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  how  great  was  the  gain  from 
those  changes  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Now,  suppose 
we  leave  politics  out  of  view  altogether,  but  still  keep  to  the 
same  period,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  a  few  things  in 
which  great  changes  have  been  made,  and  in  which  scientific 
men  have  made  gains  for  the  world  which  are  not  exceeded 
by  those  which  have  been  conferred  by  a  more  just  and  wise 
legislation.'  We  are  in  a  magnificent  hall  to-night,  but 
what  is  there  in  it  that  is  strictly  new?  The  bnilding 
itself  is  veiy  much  like  buildings  that  you  may  see  in  other 
towns.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  hundreds  of  years  old  from 
the  style  of  its  decoration.  That  picture  at  the  end  (a  re- 
presentation of  the  signing  of  Magna  Cbarta)  speaks  of  an 
event  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  years  old  ;  but 
there  is  something  in  this  room  that  is  entirely  new  and 
modem,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  all  the  beautiful 
decorations  of  this  hall  and  to  see  each  other,  and  that  is 
gaa,  by  which  the  room  is  lighted.  It  was  only  the  other 
day,  comparatively,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  gaslight. 
I  rather  think  that  the  first  time  I  went  to  Paris — I  suppose 
it  must  be  forty  years  ago — that  city  was  lighted  by  means  of 
ropes  strung  from  the  houses  on  this  side  the  street  to  the 
houses  on  that  side,  and  between  the  houses  there  hung  a  miser- 
able lamp,  which,  instead  of  enabling  you  to  see,  could  barely 
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be  seen.  You  may  imagine  what  a  great  city  like  Paris  or 
London,  or  even  what  this  moderately-sized  town  of  Bochdale 
would  be  if  there  were  no  gas,  and  you  were  lighted  by 
miserable  lamps  so  far  apart  that  they  could  scarcely  see 
each  other,  aod  the  whole  town  were  dim  and  dismal.  It 
is  not  longer  than  the  lives  of  some  persons,  probably,  in 
this  room  since  the  first  building  in  this  country  was  lighted 
with  gas.  I  believe  it  was  Soho  Ironworks,  in  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  Murdoch,  whose  name  has  not  gained  the  reputation 
which  many  men  by  lesser  services  have  obtained,  was  the 
principal  person  in  introducing  gas  as  a  practical  gain  to 
the  country.  It  was  about  1812  that  ^Vestminstcr-bridge 
was  lighted  with  gas.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  so 
astonishing  was  the  advantage,  London  itself  adopted  gas 
almost  everywhere,  and  from  that  time  it  has  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  and  now  all  the  great  buildings  and  iu  our 
towns  almost  all  the  houses  are  lighted  with  gas.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  language  the  amount  of  advantage 
that  this  invention  has  been  to  us.  We  are  indebted  to 
science,  which  these  classes  are  intended  to  promote,  for  an- 
other of  those  great  advantages  which  we  enjoy  every  night 
of  our  life,  and  which  we  are  enjoying  to-night,  lighting  up 
for  us  this  beautiful  hall. 

It  would  be  ea^  to  go  on  step  by  step  and  show  nuiny 
great  advantages  we  have  gained.  Take  the  question  of  steam 
navigation.  What  a  wonderful  thing  that  is,  and  what  a 
wonderful  progress  it  has  made  1  I  may  tell  the  young  men 
who  are  here  connected  with  these  classes  that  the  person 
who  first  put  an  engine  on  board  a  boat  and  made  it  pass 
through  the  water  without  the  ordinaiy  power  of  sails  and 
wind  was  himself  an  operative  engineer  named  Symington,  to 
whom  immense  credit  is  due  for  the  invention.  Now,  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  of  my  own  experience.  In  the  year  1836,  about 
forty-one  years  ago,  I  went  from  Liverpool  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  when  I  arrived  at  the  island  and  town  of  Syra 
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we  wera  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants  in  boats,  jost  as  some 
of  the  early  navigators  were  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  they  visited.  Steamships  were  scarcely  known, 
and  for  a  long  time  we  were  detained  aflerwards  in  the  city 
of  Athena,  being  unable  to  get  away  because  there  were  no 
steamers  which  could  take  travellers  westward.  It  was  two 
years  later  that  the  Atlantic  was  first  navigated  by  steam,  and 
some  of  you  will  recollect  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1838 
two  steam-ships  left  this  country  to  cross  the  Atlantic — one 
on  a  Sunday  and  the  other  on  a  Monday  morning.  When 
the  Sirius  came  in  there  was  the  greatest  excitement  to  see 
her  come  steaming  in  pouring  out  smoke  from  her  funnel. 
The  spectators  knew  that  she  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  they 
knew  it  was  a  great  thing,  and  while  the  whole  city  of  New 
York  was  in  excitement  it  was  announced  next  morning  that 
another  huge  steamer  was  also  entering  the  harbour;  and 
thas  these  two  vessels,  coming  within  a  day  of  each  other 
from  ports  in  England,  at  once  for  ever  settled  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  the  navigation  of  broad  oceans  by  steam 
power,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  progress  has  been 
rapid  even  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  bj  the 
most  sanguine  inventor  of  that  day.  There  is  one  Company 
now  of  which  you  have  all  heard — the  Cnnard  Company — 
which  has,  I  believe,  not  less  than  fifty  steamships.  T  am 
told  the  Company  have  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  ton- 
nage, and  that  they  have  more  than  15,000  horse-power  in 
their  fleet  of  steamers,  and  that  after  traversing  the  Atlan- 
tic for  thirty-five  years  they  can  say  with  a  just  satisfaction 
that  not  a  passenger  nor  a  single  letter  has  been  lost  by 
any  accident  at  sea  to  any  one  of  their  vessels.  There  are 
other  companies  which  I  might  mention.  There  is  another 
whose  advertisements  you  see  constautly  in  the  papers — the 
White  Star  Company.  Their  vessels  make  the  passage  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  and  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
with  a  speed  which  is  extraordinary,  and  with  a  punctuality 
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that  almost  approaclies  the  puDctualitf  which  marks  the 
arrival  of  yoar  express  trains.  A  hundred  years  ago  Cap- 
tain Cook  gained  great  celebrity  from  his  navigation  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  South  Pacific  oceans.  Now  those  seas 
which  he  navigated  with  so  much  peril,  and  the  accounts  of 
which  were  so  marvelloas  when  he  returned,  are  traversed 
by  huge  steamers  every  day  of  the  year.  Even  the  great 
rivers  of  China  are  navigated  by  steam-boats  built  in  this 
country;  and  there  is  not  a  coast  which  is  not  visited, 
tiiere  is  not  a  harbour,  there  is  not  an  ocean  which  is  not 
traversed  by  these  proofe  of  hmnan  genius  and  power. 

Now  we  come  to  another  invention  as  wonderfiil,  and 
which  has  produced,  perhaps,  as  great  results,  and  that  is 
the  invention  of  the  rulway.  I  was  looking  in  the  Store 
Library  to-day  at  a  map  of  the  country,  I  was  examining 
one  for  Mwther  purpose  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  there  ie  quite 
a  new  appearance  upon  the  map.  I  recollect  when  there  was 
not  a  single  one  of  those  black  lines  upon  the  map  that  you 
see  now.  At  present  the  whole  of  Scotland  and  England 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  ere  almost  covered  by  these 
dark  lines.  They  indicate  where  your  railways  mn.  Bnt 
in  1830  there  were  no  railways  for  the  carriage  of  passengers. 
I  was  looking  only  yesterday  at  an  old  me  mo  rand  urn -book, 
and  I  saw  a  note  in  it  that  on  a  certain  day  I  had  walked 
from  my  house  up  to  the  railway  station  to  see  the  train 
come  in  from  Manchester  with  its  passengers.  It  was  a 
new  thing  the  wonder  of  which  to  me  has  never  ceased, 
and  I  think  the  power,  the  speed,  and  the  grandeur  of  these 
great  locomotive  engines  can  never  grow  old,  and  that  we 
can  never  regard  them  without  wonder  and  without  admira- 
tion. There  are  probably  not  many  in  this  room  who  ever 
went  to  London  in  a  stage-coach,  bnt  in  1832,  the  first  time 
I  went  to  London,  I  went  ontaide  a  stage-coach  called  the 
Feveril  of  the  Peak,  and  it  started  from  Market-street  in 
Manchester  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening — a  four-borse 
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coach,  admirably  maoaged  and  horsed — and  we  arrived  in 
London  at  five  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.  It  happened  to 
he  the  very  night  when  the  Hoose  of  Lords  were  discuaaing 
the,  second  reading  of  the  great  Heform  Bill,  and  during  the 
14th  of  April — I  think  it  was  as  we  were  travelling  along 
the  road — some  passenger  observed  something  coming  to- 
wards us,  but  still  in  the  distance,  and  we  all  looked  with 
great  interest.  We  saw  horsee  galloping  aad  carriages 
coming  at  a  speed  which  woald  quickly  have  left  behind 
oar  coach  if  they  had  been  going  the  same  way.  By-and-by 
we  found  they  were  chaises  with  four  horses  in  each  chaise, 
having  two  or  three  men  inside,  and  they  were  throwing 
out  placards  from  each  window.  These  were  express  chaises 
coming  irom  London,  bringing  the  news  to  all  the  people 
of  the  country — for  there  were  no  telegraphs  then — of  the 
glorious  triumph  of  popular  principles  even  in  the  House  of 
liords.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  sat  the  previous  nights, 
hut  it  was  not  till  seven  in  the  morning  that  the  House 
divided,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  great  measure  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes.  It  has  always  been  to 
me  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the  excitement  this  incident  caused 
among  us  coach  passengers  when  we  found  what  was  the 
business  and  the  message  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  expresses. 
Then,  I  say,  we  were  twenty-one  hours  in  going  to  London. 
Now  if  you  go  from  Manchester  to  London  you  are  five  hours 
on  the  journey.  We  paid  for  our  place  on  the  coach  for  London 
3/.  io«.,  I  think ;  now  we  go  by  first  class  for  25«.  When 
I  left,  the  rain  was  pouring  down,  and  I  was  outeide  the 
coach,  and  the  rain  poured  dowD  for  hours ;  whereas  now  we 
all  go  under  cover  and  as  comfortably  as  if  we  were  sitting  in 
our  own  houses.  This  is  a  marvellous  change,  which  we  owe 
entirely  to  science.  In  my  opinion  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
engineers  can  never  be  rep^d  and  never  he  over-estimated. 
Take  George  Stophenson  and  his  son  Robert  Stophenson, 
Joseph  Locke,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Har> 
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rison,  and  Mr.  Brunleca ;  and  if  yoa  go  to  othera  conceraed 
in  the  wonderful  changea  in  everything  connected  with  metals, 
take  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  or  a  very  old  friend  of  mine  now 
living — Sir  Joseph  Wliitworth — one  perhaps  I  should  say 
not  sorpaseed  ae  a  scientific  mechanic  by  any  man  living. 
I  say  these  raen  have  rendered  to  their  coantry  and  to  man- 
kind benefits  which  are  not  exceeded  by  those  which  have 
been  rendered  by  the  most  eminent  or  the  most  just  states- 
men in  any  country.  If  I  had  time  I  should  Bay  a  word  or 
two  for  the  directors  and  managers  of  our  railways.  They 
are  constantly  attacked — often,  in  my  opinion,  most  unjustly. 
They  are  reviled  often  by  writers  in  the  press,  but  I  say  there 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  world,  in  my  opinion,  to  compare 
with  the  successful  management  of  the  railways  of  this 
country,  whether  yon  consider  their  speed,  or  their  comfort, 
or  their  safety,  or  their  cheapness,  all  that  which  they  give 
to  the  nation ;  there  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  in  the  world 
that  can  excel  it. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  is  much  more  mysterious 
and  wonderful  than  any  of  these  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
that  is  the  electric  telegraph,  l^e  engineer  can  tell  you  a 
great  deal  about  gas,  or  a  steamboat,  or  a  locomotive  engine, 
but  it  is  wonderful  how  little  he  can  tell  you  about  the  power 
which  enables  yon  to  communicate  through  the  wires.  He 
can  tell  yon  how  it  is  done,  and  he  can  do  it.  I  believe  he 
can  no  more  comprehend  it  than  you  or  I  can.  And  it  is  a 
mode  of  communication,  as  you  know,  not  only  over  land,  but 
under  the  sea.  By-and-by,  notwithstanding  the  discords 
there  are  in  the  world,  you  can  imagine  all  the  nations 
brought  into  as  free  and  constant  converse  and  intercourse, 
to  compare  very  great  things  with  small,  as  a  number  of 
persons  ronnd  a  table.  It  is  impossible  to  say  yet  to  what 
extent  the  tel^rapb  will  be  used,  and  how  much  it  will  tend 
to  bring  nations  together  and  be  a  benefit  to  them  in  different 
degrees  and  diflTerent  modes.      Take  the  Atlantic  cable.      I 
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saw  in  the  paper  only  to-day  that  one  of  the  cables  had 
received  between  3,000^  and  4,000/.  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
and  that  another  had  received  1,500/.  in  the  coarse  of  a  day. 
Imagine  the  number  of  messages  which  must  paes  under  the 
ocean  a  mile  deep  in  the  water — two  miles,  perhaps — ^for  a 
cable  to  pay  3,000/.  a  week  to  its  proprietors.  See  how  the 
two  nations  are  brought  together.  A  great  deal  of  that,  in 
&ct  more  than  to  any  other  man  living,  is  dae  to  an  estim- 
able friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Cyms  Field.  He  was  here  only 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  discussing  with  him  the 
question  tA  the  ocean  telegraph.  He  has  spent  almost  all 
his  lif& — I  believe  he  has  traversed  the  Atlantic  seventy  or 
eigh^  times — in  connexion  with  hig  efforts  in  promoting 
ocean  telegraphs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  it 
would  have  been  before  we  should  have  bad  an  Atlantic  cable 
if  it  bad  not  been  for  him,  and  impossible  to  measure  the 
amount  of  good  he  has  conferred  upon  the  United  States,  and 
upon  this  country,  and,  by  ih6  success  of  the  cable,  upon  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  because  now  there  are  cables  to  almost 
all  countries.  I  bad  the  pleasure  to  know,  many  years  ago, 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  original  inventors  of  telegraphy,  I 
speak  of  Sir  William  Fotheigill  Cooke,  The  names,  also,  of 
Professor  Wbeat«tone,  and  of  Professor  Morse  in  the  United 
States,  are  names  which  must  be  for  ever  connected  with 
this  great  and  wonderful  discovery.  But  I  do  not  know 
when  I  might  stop  if  I  proposed  to  tell  you  of  all  the  gains 
we  have  had  from  science  and  mechanics. 

Take  the  printjng-press.  The  printing-press  wm  formerly 
a  machine  that  printed  but  a  few  copies  of  anything  in  an 
hour,  but  now  it  is  a  machine  which  prints  thousands  of 
copies  in  an  hour,  and  printe  at  the  same  time  both  sides 
of  a  newspaper,  and  produces  a  newspaper  so  obeap,  now 
that  the  taxes  are  off,  that  every  man  may  have  it  at  a  low 
price  every  morning.  There  is  hardly  anybody  in  ordinary 
work  and  ordinary  wages  who,  if  he  has  time  to  read  a  paper 
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every  day,  may  not  have  one  at  b  very  smaU  oost.  Yoor  newa 
IB  brought  to  yon  also  just  as  accanitely  and  correctly  as  if  yoa 
lived  in  a  palace  or  were  the  richest  person  in  the  land.  If 
you  eome  to  the  scienoe  ct  the  art,  whichever  yoa  may  call 
it,  of  photography,  that  is  entirely  new.  Many  of  ub  who 
have  lived  a  good  while  in  the  world  have  no  portraits  of 
our  parents.  Our  parents  passed  away  to  the  future  life 
before  this  great  invention  was  made,  bat  now  in  every  family 
parents  can  have  portraits  of  their  absent  children ;  children 
can  have  portraits  of  their  absent  parents ;  we  can  have  por- 
traits, as  no  doubt  most  of  us  now  have,  of  those  who  have 
loved  OB,  and  whose  features  we  shall  see  no  more  here.  And 
all  this  is  brought  into  every  home,  not  to  the  rich  alone, 
hot  to  the  poor  everywhere,  for  science  is  not  a  respecter  of 
persons,  but  is  good  to  everybody  to  whom  it  comes  near  and 
with  whom  it  deals.  And  there  are  other  matters.  There 
is  Hie  invention  we  had  not  many  years  ago  from  the  United 
States-— the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine.  I  consider 
that  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  our  timesj  and  it  has 
given,  I  believe,  very  much  higher  wages  to  persons  who  are 
employed  in  sewing  and  to  sempstresses,  and  it  has  given 
many  among  them,  no  doubt,  an  ease  and  comfort  to  which 
they  were  strangers  before. 

At  the  hurt  meeting  at  which  I  spoke  I  diowed  what  poli- 
tical changes  had  occurred,  and  I  have  now  been  endeavonring 
to  show  what  have  been  some  of  the  scientifio  changes ;  and 
I  want  particularly  to  impress  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
Co-operative  Society,  that  this  science  is  the  most  just  and 
beneEcent  of  all  the  dispensers  of  good.  It  does  not  bring 
these  blessings  to  royalty  only,  or  to  an  ancient  aristocracy 
only,  or  to  rich  people  of  any  kind  only,  but  it  spreads 
its  blessings  over  all  the  people,  and  the  humblest  is  not 
excluded  from  them.  Does  not  the  gas  shine  with  the  same 
brilliancy  in  one  of  your  cottages  as  it  does  here  7  Does  not 
the  eteam-boat  take  one  of  you,  although  you  may  be  living 
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upon  ^ur  six  days'  wageg  for  your  six  days'  work,  and  yoa 
have  not  much  to  spare, — does  not  tiie  same  hoat  take  you 
as  rapidly  and  as  safely  across  the  ocean  as  it  takes  some 
man  deputed  by  the  Qoveiument  of  his  country  to  some 
great  negotiation  in  foreign  lands?  Does  not  the  railway, 
on  most  of  the  lines  at  least,  take  the  third-olass  passengers 
at  the  same  speed  at  which  even  royalty  itself  travels? 
There  are  trains  now,  as  you  know,  on  many  of  the  lines 
(I  know  not  whether  on  all),  by  which  all  persons  go  at  the 
same  speed,  and  you  see  the  Prince  of  Wales  get  out,  or  one 
of  his  brothers,  or  some  person  that  from  his  wealth  or  rank 
you  look  upon  as  remarkable,  but  who  has  no  special  advantage 
in  this  respeot.  Science  as  applied  to  railways  has  come 
down  to  the  humblest  of  the  people,  and  has  given  them 
advantages  which  are  far  greater  than  what  it  gives  to  the 
rich,  because  the  rich  aforetimes  had  means  of  travelling 
which  the  poor  had  not;  and  though  it  has  increased  the 
power  of  the  wealthy  to  travel,  it  has  given  to  the  poor  a 
power  which  they  did  not  before  at  all  possess.  So  of  the 
telegraphs.  I  wilt  undertake  to  say  that  if,  any  of  yoa  will 
despatch  a  message  &om  here  to  any  part  of  the  world  you  like, 
however  distant  it  be,  it  will  go  just  as  fast  as  if  it  was  a  mes- 
sage sent  by  Lord  Derby  from  the  Foreign  Office,  or  a  message 
from  the  private  secretary  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  and 
there  is  no  possibility,  as  I  understand,  of  one  message  over^ 
taking  another.  It  is  so  with  the  printing-press,  and  it  is 
60  with  the  invention  of  photography.  You  have  your  news- 
paper  as  soon  as  the  richest  and  most  powerful,  and  it  is  printed 
just  as  well,  and  it  has  all  the  news  just  as  completely,  and  it  is 
served  up  to  you  in  the  morning  as  early  as  your  hreak&st, 
and  the  rich  can  have  no  more.  Even  in  the  humblest  cofr- 
tage  there  may  be  portraits  of  those  who  are  loved  and  absent^ 
and  there  may  be  a  little  hook  in  which  all  the  members  of 
the  family  are  represented,  and  which  it  is  often  pleasing  for 
the  family  themselves  or  for  their  friends  to  examine  and  to 
B  e  3 
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admire.  So  that  we  find  this,  that  science  comes  to  as  like 
the  air  and  light,  and  the  warmth  and  sunshine  and  showers. 
It  is  a  gift  of  Providence  freely  to  all  His  creatures. 

Now,  what  is  the  object  of  these  classes?  It  is  to  pro- 
mote art  and  science.  Art  has  much  to  do  with  decoration. 
Science  has  much  to  do  with  some  of  those  questions  that 
I  have  been  touching  apon.  May  I  tell  all  persons  here 
who  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  Co-operative  Society, 
or  in  its  science  classes,  or  in  itfl  meetings,  that  although 
few  may  be  able  to  discover  great  things  in  science,  yet 
all  may  live  to  enjoy  the  gifts  which  science  continually 
is  conferring  upon  as.  To  the  young  these  classes  must 
be  of  great  good.  Mr.  Willans  has  hinted,  with  a  certain 
regret,  that  tlie  members  have  not  increased  as  he  should 
have  liked  to  see  them,  nor  yet  the  number  of  members 
who  have  studied  in  these  classes  and  passed.  The  num- 
bers  that  have  passed  may  have  been  a  little  diminished, 
perhaps,  by  a  greater  severity  of  examination.  But  that 
does  not  excuse  or  explain  that  there  has  been  no  recent 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  Btn<£ed.  Mow, 
just  let  me  ask  the  young  men  here  to  consider  how  very 
different  is  their  position  from  that  of  their  grsnd&thers. 
Fifty  years  i^  your  ordinary  working  hours  were  rarely 
considered  less  than  twelve,  and  they  were  often  more;  now, 
the  working  hours  of  the  general  class  of  workmen  are  such 
that  you  may  get  home  and  washed  and  take  a  book,  without 
the  chance  of  its  being  soiled,  soon  after  six  o'clockj  so  that 
there  are  several  hours  each  night  that  you  may  devote  to 
some  useful  purpose. 

I  have  wasted  as  many  evesinga  aa  many  of  you,  uid  I  am 
not  pretending  to  be  better  than  other  people,  nor  sm  I  going 
to  lecture  you.  We  are  all  very  much  given  to  wasting  our 
time ;  but  what  I  have  said  can  be  done,  and  if  you  would 
go  on  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from 
year  to  year  devoting  your  time  to  some  useful  study,  you 
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would  be  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  amount  of  knowledge 
70U  would  acquire.  There  ate  many  temptations  for  young 
men.  One  person  said  to  me  ae  I  was  about  to  attend  this 
meeting  that  there  were  a  great  niany  of  the  young  people  here 
would  rather  go  to  a  dog-race,  or  pigeon-flying,  or  the  gossip 
of  the  bar  parlour;  but  the  fact  is,  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  a  very  lai^  majority,  are  decent  and  respectable. 
Now,  what  are  the  advantages  you  poaeees  ?  In  the  library 
of  yoar  building  I  am  told  there  are  2j,ooo  volumes  of  books, 
there  is  a  very  handsome  reading-room,  and  when  I  asked 
whether  it  was  well  attended,  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
often  filled.  Your  society  is  called  the  Equitable  Pioneers. 
It  is  a  quaint  and  curious  name,  but  I  do  not  care  about  that, 
for  there  is  not  a  young  man  in  this  room  who  would  not 
benefit  greatly  by  associating  himself  with  tlie  Co-operative 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  instruction.  Within  the 
last  year  there  have  been  no  less  than  37,000  volumes  taken 
from  the  library  by  readers.  You  have  in  your  reading-room 
twenty-seven  daily  London  and  provincial  newspapers,  you 
have  no  less  than  thirty-three  monthly  magazines  and 
periodicala  of  that  kind,  and  no  less  than  nine  times  more 
ponderous  works  published  quarterly  since  the  year  1857 — 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Society  has  spent  2,600^  in  books, 
and  4,300^.  in  papers  and  periodicals.  Yon  have,  therj^ore, 
here  the  material  for  rearing  up  in  this  town  a  condition  of 
intelligence  and  instruction  and  morality  such  as  your  fathers 
never  possessed,  and  such  as,  I  venture  to  think — I  am  sorry 
it  is  so — that  very  few  towns  in  England  are  ao  fully  pos- 
sessed of  and  blessed  with  as  you  are. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  guard  young  men 
from  temptations  and  to  make  their  homes  happy — happy  now 
while  young,  and  happy  hereafter,  if  they  should  become 
heads  of  families — ae  taking  this  very  common  advice  which 
everybody  gives  you,  uid  which  you  find  very  difficult  to 
follow,  but  which  I  beseech  you  to  try  to  follow.     Look  at 
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the  heads  I  see  before  me,  and  strong  heads  that  can  do 
Rnything  —  Btonemaeone,  carpenters,  mechanics,  engineers, 
weavers,  spinners — every  occupation  there  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  see  men  who  can  work  at  all  these  trades  so  well 
that  nobody  in  the  world  can  do  them  better,  and  if  they 
were  to  give  a  little  of  that  energy  and  hardheadedness  which 
they  give  to  their  ordinary  work  to  the  pureait  of  knowledge 
in  an  evening,  in  twelve  months'  time  they  would  find  they 
had  travelled  a  long  distanoe,  that  their  difficnlties  had 
become  fewer,  and  that  what  had  been  hard  work  had  become 
a  pleasure.  I  do  not  say  that  &om  Hochdale  we  sbonld  have 
many  great  inventors ;  bat  great  things  would  he  done.  It 
might  remain,  still,  that  yon  would  never  be  rich,  that  you 
would  always  find  it  necessary  to  work  steadily  and  honestly 
for  your  daily  bread ;  but  you  would  discover  that  Ood  has 
given  many  of  His  best  gifts  so  freely  that  the  humhieat  are 
not  shut  out  from  the  blessings  which  He  has  prepared  for 
His  creatnres,  I  shall  not  take  up  more  of  your  time  but  to 
say  that  I  feel  it  a  signal  honour  to  myself  that  so  many  of 
yon  should  have  come  here  to  listen  to  what  most  have  berat 
a  common-place  speech  upon  questions  of  this  nature ;  hut  I 
came  here  at  the  urgent  request  of  your  committee.  The 
Co-operative  stores  in  this  town  have  been  a  very  great 
benefit  to  the  population.  Whether  that  benefit  shall  increase, 
be  enlarged,  and  become  permanent  must  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  the  minds  and  hearts,  the  resolutions  and  efforts, 
of  this  great  assembly  which  I  have  been  permitted  to 
address. 
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[A  meetliig  wm  oUed  mt  Bochdale  on  tliii  oeeulini,  In  otder  that  the  !*• 
babituita  of  t^ie  town  might  hear  Ur.  Cbunbcrbun,  H.P.  for  Binniitfrlmii, 
deliTCr  MI  addnu  on  political  orguilntioD,  ud  especUllj  on  the  naohineir 
by  which  tho  town  of  Birmingluun  bs*  bnn  able  to  baJBa  tb«  political 
diihoneft^  which  inTented  minority  raprewntatian,  and  the  nnintelligcnt 
pedantry  whi«h  aeqnieaeed  in  the  expedient.  Ifr.  Bright  took  the  ch^  on 
thi*  occaaioa,  and  Introdooed  tliB  tnbjeot  on  which  Hi.  ChambeiUn  wi* 
about  to  speak  in  the  following  addreet.] 

I  HATS  been  iavited  hy  the  Committee  of  the  Libetal 
AsBociatioD  to  talce  the  ohair  at  this  grc^  meeting^.  I  con- 
Bented  to  oome  here  with  readiness,  knowing  the  good  object 
of  the  meeting,  and  knowing  also  that  it  was  mainly  for  the 
pnrpose  of  listening  to  a  speech  from  my  bononiable  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has, 
I  think,  on  more  than  one  or  two  occasions  presided  at 
meetings  in  Birmingham  when  I  hare  been  permitted  to 
speak  there,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  not  nnfit  tiiat  when 
he  comes  to  Bochdale,  and  for  the  first  time,  if  it  be  agreeable 
to  70a,  tiiat  I  should  take  the  chair  on  this  ooeasion,  and 
return  to  him  the  good  which  he  has  shown  to  me,  I  suppose 
that  you  are  fairly  acqounted  with  the  special  object  of  the 
meeting,  which  is  to  discuss  and  promote  a  better  organisati<m 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  it,  to 
^ve  some  be]p  to  the  general  objects  of  that  party. 
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Yon  know  of  course  that  there  are  in  the  politics 
of  this  country  two  great  principlea.  The  one  calls  itself 
CoDBervative.  I  will  not  saj  what  they  have  omitt«d  to 
say — what  it  is  that  they  intend  to  conserve,  hut  judging 
from  the  past  they  wish  to  conserve  or  preserve  a  great 
deal  which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  destroy.  The 
other  party  is  that  to  which  I  suspect  the  great  hulk  of 
this  audience  belongs — ^that  which  calls  itself  the  Liberal 
party.  And  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  objects  of 
these  two  great  parties  are  very  different,  and  that 
the  conditions  under  which  they  act  in  the  country  are  also 
very  different.  The  one — the  Conservative — party  appears 
always,  or  most  always,  to  be  acHng  for  a  clasa.  Let  it  be 
a  question  of  the  franchise — in  1833  they  were  horrified  at 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  lol,  householders,  and  &om 
1832  to  1867  they  resolutely  opposed  every  effort  to  extend 
the  franchise  and  to  give  it  generally  to  the  householders  in 
the  boroughs.  In  that  year  they  did  concede  a  measure 
which  they  had  always  declared  to  he  perilous  to  the  country, 
and  they  conceded  it  doubtless  because  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  office,  even  for  three  months,  at  that  time,  if  they  had 
continued  to  resist  it.  If  this  Conservative  party  comes  to 
legislate  on  any  matters  connected  with  religion  its  object  is 
always  to  ^grandise  the  State  Church.  The  great  Non- 
conformist bodies,  including  one-half  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  are  never  reckoned  at  all  in  their 
legislation,  except  it  be  to  be  insulted  and  injured.  If  they 
Are  dealing  with  the  question  of  what  is  culled  national 
education,  they  endeavour  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
g^ve  the  control  of  the  puhlio  education  to  the  ministers  and 
active  associations  connected  with  the  Established  Church. 
If  there  he  legislation  in  connexion  with  the  land,  they  are 
always  endeavouring  to  continue  as  strict  a  monopoly  as 
possible  in  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they  always 
are,  and  have  been  recently,  especially  busy  in  transferring, 
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88  far  80  posaiblfi,  aay  taxes  which  hare  hitherto  been  paid  by 
property  in  land  to  the  general  pnblic  in  the  shape  of  those 
taxes  which  press  heavily  ttpon  and  are  paid  lai^Iy  by  the 
great  body  of  the  working  claeees. 

Now,  the  other  party — that  which  we  feel  satisfied  in  be- 
longing to,  the  Liberal  party — ^l^slates  always  for  the  whole 
people  and  for  the  general  good.  We  bring  no  measures  into 
Parliament  that  are  exclu^vely  for  the  advantage  of  Non- 
confonniata.  We  have  no  idea  whatsoever  of  dealing  with 
the  qneetion  of  education  so  that  we  shall  ^ve  exclusive 
privileges  to  the  Nonoonformist  churches.  If  we  legislate  for 
the  land,  or  if  we  propose  to  l^islate — for  we  have  yet  to 
beg^n  that  legislation — we  do  it  with  the  intention  of  making 
land  as  free  a  commodity  as  any  other  of  the  commodities  in 
which  our  people  may  deal.  There  is  one  other  difference 
t^at  I  may  mention,  and  that  is  that  the  Conservative  party 
is  notorious  for  a  constant  resistance  to  every  measure,  or 
almost  every  measor^  iriiich  the  intelligence  and  the  necessities 
of  the  country  demand ;  and  not  only  for  a  constant  resist- 
atLce,  bat,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  the  long  run  for  a  constant 
failure  in  their  endeavours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal 
party  is  notorious  for  its  constant  aEsault  upon  all  the  real 
grievances  which  old  times  have  left  in  onr  legislation  and  in 
our  administration ;  and  not  only  for  a  constant  assault  upon 
those  grievances,  but  a  constant  success  in  their  efforts  to 
remedy  them. 

Bat  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  condition  of  these 
two  parties,  and  that  is  really  to  a  large  extent  the  subject 
which  ought  to  be,  and  probably  will  be,  discussed  to-night. 
The  Conservative  party  has  a  solid  and  permanent  organisa- 
tion, to  which  I  will  refer  by-aud-by,  which  we  do  not  possess, 
and  to  which  at  present,  in  the  shape  at  least  in  which  they 
have  it,  we  have  no  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  the '  Liberal 
party  is  diffused  and  dispersed  throughout  the  country ;  and 
unless  there  come  a  time  of  great   suffering,  which  welds 
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us  together,  or  some  subject  wbich  excites  temporary  en- 
tbuitiaein,  we  are,  broken  into  sections  and  %Iit  our  op- 
poneats  of  the  CouBerrative  par^  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Now,  how  mnch  good  we  have  done  under  these,  to  us, 
unfavourable  conditions  of  the  conflict  is  a  marvel  to  me 
whenever  I  think  of  it.  How  much  good  the  Conservatdves 
have  resisted,  and  in  how  great  degree  they  have  &iled 
— bow  much  good  we  have  attempted  to  advance,  and  bow 
far  we  have  Bucceeded,  I  say  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  the  history  of  late  years  in  this  country.  To 
you,  I  should  eay  to  our  opponents,  belongs  shame  and 
humiliatien;  to  ns  a  very  high  d^ree  of  Batis&ction,  and 
a  just  pride,  when  we  contemplate  the  results  of  the  last 
half  century  of  the  legisLatdon  and  government  of '  this 
kingdom. 

I  spoke  of  their  solid  and  permstnent  organisation.  I  will 
mention  one  or  two  points  which  will  make  clear  what 
I  mean.  Take  the  question  of  the  land.  Only  two  or 
three  days  ago  I  was  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  publica- 
tion known  to  many  of  you — the  '  Financial  Reformer.'  I 
saw  there  a  statement  of  the  number  of  owners  of  land, 
and  the  quantity  of  land  owned  by  them  in  acres  in  the 
various  counties  of  England  and  Wales;  in  fact,  I  think 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  I  found  it  stated  there  that 
one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
being  not  less  than  23,000,000  of  acres — imagine  that  if 
you  can,  I  cannot — the  eize  of  a  kingdom — not  less  than 
25,000,000  of  acres  belonged  to  955  men.  That  is,  if  yon 
were  to  draw  a  line  across  this  hall  and  divide  thia  great 
audience  into  two  bodies — on  each  side  that  line,  there  would 
be  as  many  persons  present  as  there  are  owners  of  13,000,000 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

I  do  not  object  to  anybody  having  a  largo  estate  if  it  is 
honestly  come  by,  I  do  not  advocate  any  system  of  l^s- 
lation  which  shall  deprive  anybody  of  a  single  acre  of  land. 
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but  I  do  advocate  that  land  shall  be  divided  a  little  more 
equally  among^  the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  object  to 
laws  whioh  create  and  maintAin  a  monopoly  in  this  matter. 
It  is  by  that  monopoly  that  one-thitd  of  the  whole  land 
of  the  United  Kingdom  remains,  for  by  the  laws  it  almost 
necessarily  must  remain,  in  the  possession  of  fewer  than  looo 
men  or  families.  I  need  not  tell  yon  Uiat  these  955  parsons 
are  almost  entirely  of  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  so  in 
Ireland,  it  is  so  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  bo  in  England  and  Wales. 
There  are  many  well-known  and  bright  examples  of  a  more 
intelligent  opinion,  bat  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of 
the  Conservative  party ;  and  through  their  power,  and 
threngh  their  influence  upon  their  tenants,  who,  unhappily, 
are  subject  and  sabmissive,  th^  exercise  so  enormoas  a  power 
in  the  county  elections  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  members 
for  the  counties  in  England  and  Wales  are  representatives 
of  Toty  opinion  and  give  constantly  Toiy  votes  in  Uie  House 
of  Commons,  Bear  in  mind  that  this  great  power  over  the 
land  and  those  dependent  on  it — for  the  popnlation  of  the 
counties  is  not  represented — is  a  power  which  is  always  at 
work,  wMeh  is  solid,  that  requires  no  canvassing,  and  which 
brings  a  constant  and  incieaaing  pressure  apon  the  politics 
of  the  kbgdcHn. 

Now,  let  na  torn  to  another  branch  of  oar  institutions  — 
the  Church.  I  suppose  there  are  in  England  and  Wales 
nearly,  perhaps  quite,  20,000  ministers,  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  I  reckon  in  this  number  all,  from  the 
bishops  who  live  in  palaces  to  the  curates,  many  of  whom  live 
on  a  bare  pittance,  and  in  bare  lodgings.  These  2o,ooo,  more 
or  less,  are  themselves  portions  of  this  great  institution  of 
privilege  and  monopoly,  which  ought  to  be  an  institution 
solely  for  the  advantage  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Christian  religion^  but  is  to  a  large  ext^it  for  the  advantage 
and  the  promotion  of  one  great  political  party.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  a  clergyman  in  the  south  of  England  wrote 
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to  me  and  said  that  he  thought  that  I  wbb  a  tittle  t4X> 
hard  upon  them,  that  they  Were  not  bo  eXclnBiyely  Con- 
servative as  I  thought  they  were;  that  he  was  a  Liberal, 
and  he  knew  a  good  many  other  Liheral  clergymen.  Well, 
it  would  be  a  deplorable  case,  and  it  would  be  a  dismal 
institution,  if  there  were  not  to  be  found  a  few  men  whose 
intellects  and  whose  hearts  rose  above  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances in  this  respect  in  which  they  stand.  Bat  let  us 
take  our  own  parish.  I  hare  had  my  home  in  this  parish 
for  sisty  years  and  more,  and  I  have  a  fair  memory  of  a 
good  many  things  that  have  happened  in  it  and  of  the 
people  who  have  tired  in  it  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
yet,  on  ransaclnng  my  memory,  I  hare  not  been  able  to 
remember  more  than  one  single  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  in  this 
great  parish  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  square,  with  it«  120,000 
population, — I  say  I  have  not  been  able  to  remember,  to 
recall  to  my  recollection  more  I  think  than  one  clergyman 
who  has  ever  publicly  been  known  to  act  with  or  sym- 
pathise with  the  Liberal  party  in  this  district.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  our  much-esteemed  friend  Mr.  William 
Motesworth  is  not  the  only  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  has  shown  a  real,  constant,  wide  sympathy 
with  the  population  of  this  neighbourhood  in  its  political 
aspirations. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  report  of  a  charge — I  think  it  is 
ealled-^a  speech,  an  address  of  a  brand-new  bishop— the 
Bishop  of  Tmro  in  Cornwall.  He  was  telling  them  what 
they  ought  to  do,  that  is,  his  friends  the  clergy  and  the 
devoQt  and  sincere  members  of  the  laity  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  main  thing  which,  as  is  reported,  it  appeared  necessaiy  for 
them  to  do  was  to  complete  their  organisation,  to  contend  with 
and,  if  possible,  to  suppress  Dissent  in  that  county.  Cornwall 
is  the  most  religious  county  in  England.  Cornwall  is  one  of 
the  great  trophies  left  by  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitfield. 
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And  yet  this  new-made  bishop,  in  the  year  1877,  when  he 
knows  that  half  the  population  id  England  and  Wales  have 
no  connexion  whatsoever  with  hie  Church,  ie  arguing  that 
the  great  thing  they  had  to  contend  with,  that  which  they 
have — it  means  this  if  the  word  was  not  used — to  nipplant, 
is  the  organisatton  and  the  position  which  Nonconformist 
bodies  have  attained  in  that  county.  I  think  that  is  very 
shocking,  and  that  it  proves  beyond  all  question  what  a 
tendency  there  is  in  an  established  Church  to  fight  for  the 
Charch  rather  than  for  Christianity,  to  fight  for  the  su- 
premacy of  its  own  organisation  rather  than  to  look  with 
favour  and  with  gladness  at  the  Nonconfonnist  and  free 
organisations  which  have  been  of  such  incalculable  blessing 
to  the  county  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Truro  lives. 

I  might  go  on  further,  and  show  how  the  professions 
unite  themselves  with  the  Conservative  party.  ,For  in- 
stant^, the  military  profession,  among  whom  25,000,000/. 
of  taxes  are  spent  every  year.  Of  course  I  do  not  speak 
with  regard  to  the  private  soldier  or  the  private  sailor, 
but  am  referring  to  those  who  hold  official  and  high 
positions.  Though  there  are  many  great  exceptiooa,  still 
we  all  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  that  influence  is  given 
always  to  the  Conservative  party  in  the  politics  of  the 
kingdom.  Then  we  come  to  one  other  proiession — the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  There  are  many  exceptions,  of  course, 
as  in  the  other  case,  but  generally  speaking,  you  will  find 
that  the  lawyers  as  a  body  at  elections  throw  their  influence 
into  the  scale  of  the  Conservative  party.  They  are  not 
generally  in  favour  of  any  reform ;  and  especially,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  not  in  favonr  of  any  reform  of  the  law.  The  laws 
of  this  country,  in  their  complexify,  in  their  entanglement, 
in  their  coBtliness,  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  people.  Two 
hvmdred  years  ago  Cromwell,  who  was  no  bad  judge  of  these 
things,  sud, '  The  law  of  England  is  a  tortuous  and  ungodly 
jnmble.'     But  you  might  almost  as  well  ask  a  spider  to 
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give  up  weaving  hie  web,  or  to  destroj  the  web  he  has 
woven,  as  ask  the  great  body  of  lawyers  to  consent  to  the 
simplification  and  puriiicatioit  of  the  law.  There  is  one  other 
monopoly  which  I  must  not  omit,  uid  that  is  the  monopoly 
of  the  dealers  in  intoxicating  drinks.  My  hon.  friend  and 
colleague  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  these  gentle- 
men, and  I  have  no  doubt  be  can  say  much  more  on  the 
point  than  I  can.  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that 
they  are  a  monopoly  which  in  past  times  to  a  great  extent, 
and  recently  almost  exclusively,  have  banded  together,  not 
only  against  reform  of  anything  with  which  they  and  their 
trade  are  connected,  but  against  all  political  reform  that 
might  be  proposed  by  the  Liberal  party. 

Now,  we  have  in  the  country  millions  of  persons  who 
have  no  interest  in  these  monopolies,  or  in  any  evil  or 
any  grievance,  whose  only  wish  is  to  have  good  laws, 
wise  administration,  just  govemment  in  every  part  of  the 
conntry  and  over  every  class  of  people.  But  then,  a  good 
many  of  them,  as  we  all  know,  unhappily  are  ignorant. 
Many  of  them  do  not  read  much,  and  still  fewer  think 
very  much ;  and  upon  them  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
land,  of  the  Church,  of  the  publicans,  of  the  professions, 
is  brought  j  and  of  course  a  very  large  number  of  them, 
having  no  interest  whatever  in  any  of  these  evils,  at  the 
time  of  election  will  give  their  votes  in  favour  of  that  which 
they  ought  to  despise,  condemn,  and  war  against.  But, 
leaving  our  opponents  in  the  position  which  I  think  I  have 
described,  we  must  cot  forget  that  we  have  some  things 
in  our  favour.  We  have  grand  principles,  which  make  a 
party  strong.  We  have  a  constant  growth  of  popuUtion ; 
we  have  a  great  expansion  of  trade ;  we  have  the  Irasons  of 
time  and  of  experience;  and  those  give  us  strength  and 
enable  us  to  win  great  and  constant  victories  even  against 
the  mighty  powers  which  have  been  opposed  to  us. 

But  it  is  desirable   that  we  should  attempt   some   better 
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organisation  of  the  Liberal  p&rtj.  &nd  on  some  surer  basis, 
Yoa  know  how  little  chance  a  mob  has  against  an  orgaDieei] 
body,  whether  it  be  an  army  or  a  body  of  police.  A  mob 
has  no  concentration,  no  union,  no  directness  in  its  efforts. 
Even  its  passion  fails  to  give  it  the  necessary  power,  and 
it  is  so  to  a  large  extent  with  a  political  party  which  is 
digorganised,  as  the  Liberal  party  has  been  to  a  very  great 
degree.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  mach  has  been  done  in 
our  time,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  future  to  which 
we  are  looking  forward.  But  there  must  be  union.  Unless 
the  country  advances  in  freedom  it  is  certain  to  go  backward. 
The  powers  which  I  have  described  are  always  at  work — 
their  pressure  is  constantly  felt.  Tbey  are  strong  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  executive  government,  and  they  are 
strong  upon  the  press.  They  have  powers  which  we  have 
not,  and  unless  we  organise  with  a  view  to  resistance  and 
defence  the  country  is  sure  to  go  back,  and  wc  may  soon 
lose  Bcmie  of  the  liberties  we  have  gained. 

I  am  speaking  in  a  borough  which,  after  all,  with  one 
or  two  little  slips,  has  done  its  duty  well  since  the  year  1832. 
I  recall  to  myself  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  had  to 
speak  in  your  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on 
every  fitting  occasion,  to  promote  the  principles  yon  hold 
dear— Fenton,  Sharman  Crawford,  Miall,  Cobden— and  your 
present  member  Mr,  Potter.  Let  us  then  keep  the  flame 
alive.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  be  as  we  have  been  in  the  past, 
an  example  to  many  other  constituencies.  I  am  honoured 
with  being  one  of  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  foremost 
constituencies  in  the  kingdom.  I  consider  it  an  honour  to 
be  one  of  a  constituency  like  this,  so  many  of  whom  I  am 
now  addressing,  a  constituency  so  well  deserving  the  con- 
fidence which  Uie  constitution  places  in  them,  and  who  have 
so  well  endeavoured  to  promote  good  Government,  and  who 
are  now  here  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  speech  from  my 
hon.  friend  and  colleague.    He  has  not  been  long  in  the  House 
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of  CommoilB,  he  is— wbat  eliall  I  call  him  ? — a  joreDile  member 
of  Parliament  in  comparison  with  DiTeelf.  He  was  a  Bmall 
bo7, 1  suppose,  when  I  first  entered  the  Honse  of  Commons 
in  the  year  1843,  hat  outside  the  House  he  has  done  great 
service  in  his  own  great  town,  and  there,  where  he  is  best 
known,  be  is  best  and  most  appreciated.  I  hope,  in  &ot 
I  believe,  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  of  it,  that  when  be  comea 
before  70a  to-night  jou  will  g^ve  bim  that  warm  aijd  cordial, 
nay,  enthuraastic  welcome  which  you  owe  to  every  man  who 
in  a  public  position  honesUy  and  coDSistentiy  works  out,  so 
&r  as  he  can,  good  government  and  freedom  for  the  popu- 
lation of  this  countiy. 
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MANCHESTER,  DECEMBER  11,  1877. 

[At  thii  time  Sir  Aithor  Cotton  wu  on  ■  viiit  to  HanchMter,  and  the  Hem- 
ben  at  the  Indian  Aiaocbtdou  in  that  dt;  conieiied  a  meeting  in  the  large 
room  ot  the  Town  Hall,  with  •  new  of  bearing  the  opinion*  which  Sir 
ArtboT  entertained  aa  to  the  meani  of  preventing  famine  In  India  for  the 
fntnra.  Mr.  Bright  waa  invited  to  be  preeent  and  to  apeak  on  the  nbject. 
Tbe  new  bolMingi  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  were  need  for  the  flnt 
time  on  thii  oecauon.  The  alln^on  nude  In  page  447  ii  to  a  apeech  In  the 
Eonae  of  Commom  <hi  June  34.  1S5S.    Speecbee,  toL  i.  p.  35.] 

I  THAinc  yoQ,  aa  I  otight,  for  the  kind  words  which  the 
Mayor  has  spoken  in  my  behalf,  and  for  the  cordial 
reception  which  yon  hare  given  me.  It  is  to  my  mind 
a  veiy  remarkable  meeting.  The  place  is  remarkable,  and 
the  occasion  is  in  accordance  with  the  place.  We  are  in  tbe 
centre  of  this  great  city,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
industry.  We  are  here  on  tbe  principal  market  or  bosinees 
day  of  the  week,  and  we  have  before  us  a  very  lai^  nomber 
of  persons  who  on  ordinary  occaaons  are  engaged  with  their 
business,  and  are  not  meeting  to  discuss  great  social  or 
political  qoeetioUB.  I  ask  myself  this — ^What  is  it  that  has 
brought  these  men  together  in  this  remarkable  place  at  this 
remarkable  time?  Is  it  some  common  question  which  has 
excited  your  enthusiasm  or  your  interest,  or  is  it  some 
question  greater  than  any  probably  that  has  ever  heretofore 
rf 
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been  submitted  to  your  attention  ?  We  are  here  to  discuss 
matters  interesting — intensely  interesting — to  the  people  of 
England,  if  they  knew  their  own  interests,  and  intensely 
interesting  also  to  what  we  call  our  Indian  Empire,  which  is 
a  country  so  vast  that  nobody  has  any  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  of  it ;  a  country  so  peopled  that  no  census  can  give  ns 
an  accurate  account  of  its  populations ;  a  country  which  has, 
according  to  the  beet  authorities,  a  popnlatioD  of  250.000,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  owe  directly  and  indirectly 
some  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  this  nation. 
The  population  of  India  is  five  times  the  population  of 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  and  we  may 
consider  for  a  moment  how  we  came  into  this  position 
in  India.  It  is  not  by  the  ordinary  course  of  a  long 
succession  that  the  Crown  of  England  has  power  in  India. 
It  is  not  that  we  have  held  India  by  centuries  of  undisputed 
possession.  Our  power  there  is  little  more  than  a  century 
old,  and  the  empire  has  been  built  up  by  means  which  I  am 
afraid  have  been  instrumental  in  building  up  almost  all  great 
empires,  by  ambition,  and  crime,  and  conquest.  We  claim  to 
be  now  what  is  called  the  paramount  power  over  a  population 
equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe,  and 
we  hold  this  rule  by  a  mere  handful — shall  I  say,  of  English- 
men ? — well,  of  men  ^m  these  islands,  backed  by  an  army 
of  60,000  British  troops.  With  regard  to  revenues,  we 
receive  something  like  50,000,000/.  year  in  India,  which  is 
principally  gathered  from  its  people  in  the  shape  of  taxes, 
but  which  includes  also  a  considerable  sum  procured  from  the 
Chinese  from  a  monopoly  in  opium.  We  claim  the  ownership 
of  all  the  land,  and  the  Government  fixes,  for  the  most  part, 
what  rent  it  chooses  to  receive ;  which  is  generally,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  utmost  it  can  compel.  We  impose  taxes,  import 
duties,  as  you  know,  stamp  duties,  and  some  other  duties ; 
but,  above  all,  we  levy  a  salt  duty,  one  which  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, but  extremely  oppressive,  to  the  poor  bitterly  cruel, 
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to  gather  which  we  send  the  tax  gatherer  into  the  hamblest 
hovel  in  that  vast  empire.  Bnt  you  most  remember  that  all 
this  great  population  has  no  voice  on  its  own  affaire.  It  is 
dumb  before  the  power  that  has  subjected  it.  It  is  never 
consulted  upon  any  matter  connected  with  its  government. 
It  is  subject  to  the  power  that  rules  over  it  in  a  maimer  that 
cannot  be  said  of  the  population  of  any  civilised  or  Christian 
people  in  the  world.  We  imse  revenue ;  we  create  patronage ; 
we  pay  salaries  and  pensions,  apd  we  trade  extensively  with 
the  country.  You  have  known,  or  at  any  rate  you  have  heard 
in  past  times  of  the  riches  of  India.  In  fact,  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  whenever  the  word  India  was  mentioned,  there 
was  a  floating  vision  of  vast  wealth  passed  before  the  eye  and 
the  understanding.  I  recollect  one  of  our  poets — James 
Mont^mery,  I  think — begins  a  poem  in  these  words  :■— 

'  Blovr,  je  breeiea,  gentlj  blowing. 
Waft  me  to  that  bappy  ihore 
Where,  from  fonntuni  ever  flowing, 
Indian  realma  thrir  ti 


And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  clear  than  this, 
that  India  ia  essentially  a  country  at  this  moment  of  great 
and  abject  poverty,  and  that  the  reputation  of  its  wealth  has 
only  been  founded  upon  the  fitct  that  it  is  a  country  which 
marauders  have  always  found  it  easy  to  plunder. 

In  this  countty  about  which  I  am  speaking  there  have 
been  famines  of  a  destructive  and  appalling  character,  and  we 
are  met  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  how  those 
famines  have  arisen,  and  whether  it  he  within  the  power  of 
human  benevolence  and  statesmanship  to  put  an  end  to  them 
in  future.  England  for  the  most  part  has  taken  no  note  of 
those  famines.  India  is  a  long  way  off.  It  was  a  very  long 
way  when  people  went  round  by  the  Cape.  It  ia  far  off  on 
the  map,  although  by  the  wire  you  speak  with  it  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  you  receive  an  answer  in  a  few  honrs.  But 
England  took  no  note  of  this  distant  conntty  until  there 
rfz 
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came  the  calamity  of  the  mutiny,  when  England  Buf- 
fered greatly,  and  paeeed  through  a  great  humiliation — 
for  it  is  s  humiliation  to  any  Government  that  ita  subjects, 
and  especially  that  its  army,  should  turn  against  it.  But 
when  the  mutiny  took  place  the  East  India  Company  fell. 
If  we  had  discussed  India,  or  the  character  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  the  House  of  Commons  twelve  months 
before  the  mutiny,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  or 
what  is  now  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  would  have 
delivered  you  a  speech  an  hour  long  in  praise  of  the  wisdom 
and  saccess  of  the  government  of  the  Company.  I  took  great 
pains  to  show  that  these  praises  were  not  deserved,  and  I 
nrged  for  years  that  the  Company  should  be  abolished.  When 
the  mutiny  came  in  1857  there  vfa»  nobody  to  say  anything, 
or  hardly  anything,  for  the  Company,  and  that  famous  old 
institution  tumbled  over  at  once,  and  it  had  scarcely  a  friend 
or  a  single  element  of  power  left  in  it. 

We  are  now  in  view  of  another  great  calamity — the 
calamity  of  famine — and  I  trust  that  we  shall  find  that  not 
only  Parliament  but  the  whole  people  of  England  will  be 
willing  to  give  a  &ir  and  honest  attention  to  the  qnes- 
tioQ  that  we  are  here  to  discuss  to-day,  and  which  must 
before  long  be  discussed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
also  on  the  floor  of  Parliament.  What  are  these  famines? 
Some  of  them  you  have  never  heard  of,  or  if  you  have  you  do 
not  remember  them.  There  was  a  famine  in  1837-8,  which 
affected  8,000,000  of  people,  5,000,000  with  great  severity^ 
during  which  no  less  than  Soo.ooo  persons  died  of  famine, 
more  than  half  as  many  again  as  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  this  great  city  in  which  we  are  assembled,  and  the 
people  of  England  scarcely  beard  anything  of  it,  excepting 
now  and  then  in  a  paragraph  extracted  from  an  Indian  paper. 
In  1860-1  there  was  another  famine.  There  were  15,000,000 
affectedj  5,000,000  suffered  intensely.  The  mortality,  as  far  as 
I  have  searched  for  it,  is  not  on  record,  but  I  do  not  think 
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there  is  any  reaeoD  to  believe  it  waa  any  smaller  than  in  the 
pteviouB  fanune.  In  1865  there  came  the  famine  in  Bengal 
'  and  Oriesa,  and  one  quarter  of  the  population  died  in  some  of 
the  districts.  The  total  amount  of  the  deaths  was  enormons. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  was  swept  away 
over  large  districts  of  country  during  the  pressure  of  that 
calamity.  In  1868-69  occurred  the  great  famine  in  B^- 
pootana  and  the  districts  around  it.  One  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  or  onendxth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country, 
was  more  or  less  affected  by  this  fiimine,  and  i,25o,ocx} 
persons  are  admitted  by  the  Government  estimate  to  have 
perished  of  hunger.  In  1877,  the  present  year,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  500,000  people,  that  is  more  than 
all  the  population  of  this  great  city,  have  died,  and 
those  who  die,  or  the  figures  of  those  who  died,  do  not 
represent  the  whole  calamity.  There  are  multitudes  who  die 
afterwards,  who  suffer  and  linger,  who  know  never  again 
a  day's  good  health,  and  whose  names  are  not  on  the  record 
which  tells  US  of  the  mortality  of  the  famine.  And  then 
there  is  the  loss  of  cattle.  It  is  enormous.  The  loss  of  cattle 
in  a  country  altogether  agricultural  of  course  must  be  the  loss 
of  the  principal  soorce  of  wealth. 

The  loss  of  produce,  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government, 
the  loss  of  trade,  all  this  Is  absolately  beyond  calculation,  and 
if  one  could  add  all  these  losses  together  and  show  you  how 
much  it  was,  you  would  find  that  all  the  money  which  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  proposes  to  have  expended  in  the  moments  of 
his  greatest  hope — or,  if  yon  like,  his  greatest  enthusiasm — 
would  be  a  mere  trifle  to  that  which  has  been  sacrificed  by 
these  famines,  which  might  probably  have  altogether  been 
prevented.  Sir  A.  Cotton  referred  to  the  number  of  persons 
supposed  to  have  died.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  very 
interesting  pamphlet  by  Mr.  B.  Elliott,  who  has  been  a  planter 
in  India,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  many  parts  of  the 
country.    This  was  published  several  years  ago.     Mr.  Elliott 
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said  that  within  ten  years  more  than  2,800,000,  cearlj 
3,000,000  persons,  tiad  been  proved  to  have  died  from  famine, 
and  tbis  year  we  bave  added  to  the  number  another  500,000. 
Now,  the  questioD  is,  How  long  is  this  to  go  on  ?  "What  are 
we  to  say  of  a,  Government  which  has  all  this  passing  onder  its 
eye  from  year  to  year,  and  all  that  I  have  described  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  makes  no  strong  and  resolute 
effort  to  meet  it?  Look  at  its  effect  upon  the  Government 
and  upon  the  people.  India  is  poor.  Its  taxation  has  almost 
reached  its  limits  j  it  is  so  high  that  you  cannot  turn  the 
screw  a  bit  more.  There  has  been  very  frequently  and  for 
many  years  a  deficit  when  the  annual  expenses  are  made  up. 
Bankruptcy  is  threatening  the  country.  There  is  the  loss  of 
credit  to  the  Government ;  and  yet  no  Governor-General  in 
India  with  his  Council,  no  Indian  Secretary  in  London  with 
his  cumbrous  and  burdensome  Council,  not  one  of  these  great 
personages  who  are  connected  with  the  Government  of  India, 
steps  forward  resolutely  with  intelligence  and  force  and 
courage  to  say  that  these  great  calamities,  so  injurious  to 
India,  so  perilous  and  humiliating  to  England,  shall,  if  pos- 
sible, for  ever  be  put  an  end  to. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  whether  there  be  any 
remedy.  There  are  some  misfortunes  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  moment  you  find  the  cause  you  find  the  remedy.  If  a 
man  suffers  from  hunger  you  give  him  something  to  eat. 
I  think  Daniel  O'ConneU  said,  when  some  one  complained 
that  his  horse  was  starving,  'Have  you  tried  com?'  The 
calamity  which  you  hear  of  in  India  is  that  famine  is  there, 
and  that  the  fkmine  arises  from  drought ;  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  water,  or  at  least  a  lack  of  water  in  the  right  place  and  at 
the  right  time.  There  is  always  soil,  and  there  is  alwaja  son, 
and  there  is  always  rain ;  but  the  rain  does  not  always  foil 
when  you  want  it,  and  it  is  not  at  the  particular  time  jnst 
as  much  or  as  httle  as  you  want  it.  But  if  you  have  soil, 
and  sun,  and  water,  and  human  labour,  you  may  have  rich 
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harvests  tbr«ughoat  a  great  portion  of  India.  Now  that  is 
a  verjr  simple  doctrine,  which  I  suppose  few  people  will 
be  disposed  to  dispnte.  But  with  the  rainfall  there  is  some 
diffieultj,  because  the  rain  comes  down  there  sometimes  in 
profnee  quantities.  It  does  not  rain,  as  we  Bay  here,  cats  and 
dogs,  but  I  Bupp<»e  tigers  and  lions,  or  anything  else  you 
may  use  as  an  illuBtration.  But  sometimes  the  heavens  are 
as  brass,  and  there  is  no  rain,  not  only  for  weeke  hut  for 
months. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy?  Everybody  has  known  the 
remedy  for  centuries.  If  you  bad  before  you,  as  I  have  seen, 
an  ancient  map  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  you  would  think 
there  was  no  dry  land  for  the  people  to  live  upon,  the 
map  is  so  marked  with  tanks.  You  will  understand  that 
what  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  means  by  tanks  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  we  call  a  tank  here ;  but  it  is  a  large  reservoir,  some- 
tiroes  of  miles  in  extent,  and  like  some  of  our  greatest  lakes. 
Well,  this  map  of  Madras  is  marked  out  with  these  tanks 
or  reservoirs  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  and 
it  shows  that  the  rulers  of  the  people  of  those  ancient  days 
had  just  the  same  evil  to  contend  with  that  we  have,  and 
that  they  manfully  did  their  best  to  subdue  it. 

Our  Government  knows  perfectly  well  what  is  the  re- 
medy, but  what  do  they  do?  'WbenevBr  there  is  a  famine 
they  begin  to  think  about  some  manner  of  irrigating  that 
particular  district.  They  generally  wait  until  the  horse  is 
stolen  before  they  lock  the  stable  door.  I  give  yon  an 
extract  here.  I  quote  from  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  jReview  by  Colonel  Chesney,  who  by  many  persona 
will  be  admitted  to  be  a  great  authority.  He  says,  'The 
Ganges  canal  was  the  outcome  of  the  great  famine  of  1833  j 
the  new  project  in  the  Doab  of  the  famine  of  1861 ;  the  Orissa 
works  of  that  of  1866.'  He  says,  'Oude  has  escaped  famine 
so  far,  and  in  Oude  no  irrigation  works  have  been  con- 
structed.*    And  then   he  goes  on  to   say  that  the  Indian 
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Goyernment  is  veiy  like  a  father  who  spends  a  great  deal 
on  the  doctor  or  the  nurse,  if  bis  child  is  ill  and  ready 
to  die,  but  in  ordinary  times  does  not  take  the  smallest 
care  of  him  whatever,  or  teach  him  anything  with  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  his  own  health.  That  is  the  policy 
which  the  India  Company  in  past  times  pursued,  and  which 
the  Indian  Government  is  yet  pursuing  for  the  most  part 
with  regard  to  that  veiy  large  child  it  has  the  care  of — 
the  250,000,000  of  people  in  our  Indian  Empire.  Now, 
I  have  given  you  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Chesney.  I  might 
give  yon  one  or  two  others,  hut  I  will  not  trouble  yon 
with  quotations,  for  I  do  not  think  the  question  requires  it- 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Indian  Government, 
and  who  has  been  governor  of  the  province  of  Madras,  on 
hearing  a  paper  read  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  said  he  was  satis- 
fied that  with  a  thorough  system  of  irrigation  famines  would 
be  impossible  in  India.  Speaking  of  what  Sir  Arthur  Cotton 
had  done  on  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  be  says,  '  If  all  India 
were  treated  in  the  same  way,  &mines  would  be'  impossible.' 
Next  I  give  yon  the  opinion  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  a  very 
distinguished  Indian  servant  of  the  Crown,  who  has  now 
been  sent  out,  as  yon  know,  as  the  governor  of  the  South 
African  dominions  of  the  Crown — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
He  says; — 

<  It  ia  the  fuhion  to  deny  the  facta  regudin^  ths  reanlta  ti  the  iirigatioB 
worki  on  which  Sir  Aithor  Cotton's  calcnlatjona  ore  haaed,  bnt  I  feel  certain 
th&t  the  more  thej  are  teited  the  more  clearly  will  it  he  >eeii  that  in  no  other  my 
can  money  he  bo  advsntHgeontly  expended  with  a  new  to  futnre  prodnctiaa 
ajid  cheap  supply  as  in  great  works  of  irrigation  and  inteniBJ  navigation.' 

Now,  I  have  given  yon  the  opinions  of  three  persons.  I 
might  keep  you  here  an  hour  in  reading  the  opinions  of 
men  almost  equally  distinguished,  and  to  the  same  purport. 
So  I  take  it  for  granted  that  when  we  have  the  judgment 
of  past  Governments — I  mean  the  ancient  Governments  of 
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India ;  the  judgment  of  our  own  GoTemment  of  India, 
wlien  a  calamity  oooars ;  the  opinioa  of  Colonel  Chesney, 
of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  of  Sir  Bartle  Frera,  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  and  I  venture  to  eay,  also,  the  nnanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  intelligent  engineers  who  are  connected 
with  India,  we  mn^t  come  to  this  one  conclusion — that  as 
we  have  found  out  what  is  the  malady  under  wMch  these 
people  die,  we  have  also  found  oat  the  remedy  by  which 
they  might,  if  it  had  been  applied,  have  been  kept  alive. 

They  say  that  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  is  an  enthasiaet.  Well, 
we  have  all  been  enthusiasts  in  out  time,  and  the  world 
would  he  a  dull  world  if  there  were  no  real  and  honest 
enthusiasm  in  it.  But  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  man  in  the  Indian  service  for  long  experience  and 
for  great  success  in  the  worbs  in  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected and  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  broader  and 
grander  views  than  some  of  his  competitors,  or  some  of 
his  fellow-officers,  or  of  those  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. But  he  knows  that  this  is  a  great  question,  that 
India  is  a  great  country,  that  250,000,000  of  people  are  a 
great  people;  and  therefore  be  thinks  that  a  broader  and 
a  grander  policy  is  necessary.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Oovemor-General  of  India  and  his  Council  in  Calcutta, 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  those  who  have  preceded  him 
as  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  in  England,  and  his  Council 
— why  is  it  that  they  regard  this  question  with  so  little 
favour  ?  They  are  always  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy ;  the 
Government  wrings  whatever  it  can  from  the  people  —  it 
takes  every  larthing  it  can  get  from  them.  It  is  admitted 
that  taxation  cannot  be  carried  to  a  higher  limit,  and  yet 
all  that  they  get  from  taxation  is  not  enough  to  spend,  for 
they  spend  more  than  6,000,000/.  or  7,000,000^  which  comes 
to  them  from  the  sale  of  monopoly  opium  in  China.  They 
have  spent  all  this  for  years  past ;  and  besides  spending 
that,  they  have  incurred  a  debt,  say  of  100,000,000^.  sterling. 
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Therefore  they  are  alwBjB  in  terror  of  a  baukrapt  excheqaer, 
and  they  tnra  tiieir  backs  apon  anybody  who  proposes  that 
-  they  should  deal  largely  with  any  qaestion,  however  im- 
portant, if  is  requires  that  there  shoald  be  a  considerable  or 
B  large  expenditure. 

Now  the  qaestion,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  much  too  great 
for  the  officials  at  Calcutta.  You  know  that  a  new  GoTemor- 
General  of  India  is  sent  oat  from  this  country  about  every 
five  years.  As  a  rule,  as  &r  as  my  experience  goes,  these 
gentlemen  do  not  knew  any  more  than  the  m^ority  of 
their  own  class  in  society  know  upon  this  question.  They 
begin,  the  moment  they  are  appointed,  to  read  '  Mill's  British 
India,'  I  met — I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  stated  this 
before  in  public,  but  I  recollect  meeting  a  Govemor-Oeneral 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  just  after  he  was  appointed. 
I.  met  him  at  Euston  Station  in  Iiondon,  and  I  observed  that 
he  had  got  a  book  under  his  arm,  and  was  harrying  away. 
I  spoke  to  him  and  said,  '  If  I  were  in  the  habit  of  laying 
wagers  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  I  oonld  tell  the  name  of 
the  book  under  your  arm.'  Well,  he  looked  surprised  and 
amused,  and  said,  'What  is  it?'  I  said,  'I  think  it  is 
Mill's  British  India.'  He  said  it  was  quite  true.  He  was 
beginning  to  read  Mill,  for  he  thought  that  as  he  was 
going  ont  to  India  it  was  neceesaiy  that  he  should,  if  pos- 
sible, rub  up  the  information  which  perhaps  in  the  lapse  of 
years  had  passed  from  his  mind.  Bat  when  you  come  to 
discuss  with  the  officials  in  Calcutta  the  qaestion  of  railways 
there,  they  can  open  their  minds  to  the  large,  and  as  they 
consider  it  the  necessary  expenditure ;  but  the  qaestion  of 
railways,  in  their  opinion,  is  a  totally  different  one  from  the 
qaestion  of  canalsj  either  for  navigation  or  irrigation. 

I  think  the  question  of  railways  is  &r  more  a  question 
for  the  English,  as  a  power  in  India,  than  for  the  native 
people  in  India.  It  is  a  great  mihtary  question.  It  was 
supposed  that  with  one  regiment  they  could  do  the  work  in 
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maiDtaining  order  or  suppreBsing  ioBurrection  with  railways, 
that  would  reqaire  three  regiments  wb^t  there  were  no  raiU 
wajra,  though  since  they  have  made  rtulways  the  authorities 
have  half  as  many  more  men  in  India  as  they  had  when 
there  were  no  railways  at  all  So  that  with  regard  to 
railways,  whether  they  pay  or  not  (and  I  am  taking  the 
statement  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  with  regard  to  the  State 
railways  that  are  being  made,  I  hare  not  examined  the 
Ggarea  minntely  myself),  whether  they  pay  or  not,  snch  is 
the  fear  of  the  suthoritiee  in  Calcatta  sb  to  the  peril  con- 
nected with  their  power  in  India,  that  railwajrs  must  be 
made  for  the  eake  of  the  permanence  of  that  power,  although 
they  may  not  be  worth  one-twentieth  part  of  what  canals 
for  navigation  or  irrigation  would  be  worth  in  relation  to  the 
true  interests,  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the  millions  of 
natives  of  the  country.  Why  is  it,  if  they  have  spent 
TOO ,000,000/.,  or  130,000,000/.,  and  it  is  much  more  if  yon 
add  the  debt — if  they  have  spent  all  that  upon  railways — 
and  yet  the  vast  bulk  of  India  is  not  touched  by  railways  at 
this  momeiit— why  should  they  hesitate  as  to  a  policy  which, 
by  spending  one  quarter  of  it,  or  25,000,000/.,  within  the 
next  few  years,  might  redeem  India  from  the  disgrace  which 
attends  it  from  this  neglect,  and  might  redeem  that  vast 
population  from  the  suffering  which  periodically  assails  it  ? 

There  are  engineers  in  India — and  where  great  works  are 
to  be  done  great  engineers  are  fonndr— thou^  we  cannot 
hope  that  Sir  Arthur  Cottc»i  himself  will  ever  again  give 
his  time  and  labonr  to  works  of  this  kind  in  India,  yet  I 
haT6  no  doubt  there  are  other  men,  and  not  a  few  of  them, 
who  would  have  the  ambition  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and 
who  after  their  forty  or  fif^  years  in  India  might  point  to 
works  as  grand  as  his,  which  entitle  him  not  only  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  India,  but  to  the  high  esteem 
and'  the  grateful  consideration  of  the  people  of  England 
too.     Thirty  millions   spent  in   this  way,   at   the   rate  of 
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interest  at  whicli  the  English  Government  could  borrow  it, 
would  be  only  about  i,cxx>,ooo/,  per  annum;  and  at  the  rate 
at  whicli  the  Indian  Goremment  coald  borrow,  it  wonld  not 
certainly  be  more  than  2,ooo,ooo2.  per  annnm. 

Well,  if  these  cmals  could  be  made,  if  this  cheap  navi- 
gation could  be  provided — and  recollect  that  the  people  of 
India  do  not  want  to  travel  bj  express  trains,  their  time  is 
not  wortji  the  expense  of  such  travelling — they  would  be  very 
glad  to  go  even  at  half  the  speed  of  an  ordinary  train  in 
India.  Their  produce,  which  is  moetly  what  you  call  raw 
produce  from  the  soil,  does  not  require  to  travel  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  They  cannot  aSbrd  to  pay  the  cost  of  travel- 
ling at  such  a  rate.  If  canals  for  navigation  or  irrigatioD 
were  made  upon  some  grand  scheme  determined  by  eminent 
and  competent  engineers,  you  would  find  the  produce  of 
nearly  all  the  districts  of  India,  all  those  not  hitherto  irri- 
gated, would  probably  be  doubled.  Produce  would  be  carried 
oheaply  to  the  coast,  and  it  would  be  distributed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  where  there  was  partial  scarcity,  from 
where  there  was  great  abunduice,  and  the  surplus  would 
come  to  this  countiy  and  help  to  feed  the  growing  popu- 
lation we  have  amongst  us.  The  &ct  is  that  England  and 
India  would  be  both  blessed  by  a  policy  of  this  hind.  The 
population  of  India  would  be  redeemed  from  poverty,  and 
the  population  of  England  would  have  steadier  and  more 
constant  employment,  and  a  steady  and,  I  hope,  satisfactoiy 
rate  of  wages.  But  it  is  easy  to  say  what  shall  be  done. 
Some  gentlemen — for  whom  our  friends  below  are  now  busy 
with  their  fingers  and  their  pens — some  gentlemen  who 
direct  leading  articles  in  the  newspapers  will  say,  '  How  easy 
it  is  to  say  this  and  that  shall  be  done;'  and  they  will  begin 
to  point  out  difficulties,  and  show  Uiat  these  things  are 
doubtful  in  themselves,  and  if  they  are  not,  the  obstacles 
are  ench  as  at  the  present  time,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  finances  of  India,  the  Q^vemment  cannot  overcome. 
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I  said  jast  dow,  rererring  to  the  GoTemment  in  Calcutta, 
that  these  geaUemen  have  a  terror  of  expenditure  before 
their  eyes.  I  do  not  think  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  in 
Calcutta — and  who,  by  the  way,  spend  I  believe  half  the 
year  at  Simla — are  capable  of  administering  the  government 
for  200,000,000  or  250,000,000  of  people.  I  thinb  it  is  an 
impossibility,  which  man  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
and  morals  will  never  be  able  to  overcome,  to  govern  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  population  of  the  globe  by  half  a  dozen 
officers  from  this  country — governing  a  people  who  have 
been  conquered,  and  therefore  must  be  lees  easy  to  govern ; 
a  people  who  are  foreign,  and  therefore  whose  wants  must 
be  less  understood.  There  never  was  anything  in  the  world 
BO  monstrous  as  to  believe  that  half-a-dozen  officials  in 
Calcutta  can  govern  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  globe, 
comprising  twenty  or  more  different  nations  and  speaking 
twenty  different  languages;  and  yet  this  is  what  we  ex- 
pect to  have  done,  and  what  many  people  have  believed 
has  been  well  done  by  a  Governor-General -and  half-a-dozen 
eminent  civilians  in  the  city  of  Calcutta.  I  believe  there 
is  only  one  person  in  India,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard, 
who  is  in  favour  of  economy,  and  he  is  the  Governor- 
General.  All  the  people  with  white  faces,  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  so  forth,  are  nearly  all  in  the  service  of 
the  Oovemment.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  handful 
of  merchants,  but  all  the  civilians,  engineers,  military 
men,  everybody — they  are  all  in  favour  of,  and  have  an 
interest  in,  patronage,  promotion,  salaries,  ond  ultimately 
pensions. 

And  then  there  is  no  public  opinion  which  fights  in  favour 
of  economy.  There  are  two  sets  of  newspapers — those,  first, 
which  are  published  by  Englishmen,  and  these,  being  the 
papers  of  the  services,  cannot,  of  course,  be  in  &vour  of 
economy.  They  assail  me  every  time  I  mention  India  in  a 
speech,  if  it  is  even  only  in  a  single  paragraph,  and  no  doubt 
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ihey  vill  do  the  same  for  what  I  am  saying  now.  Then  there 
are  the  native  papers ;  and  although  there  are  a  great  many 
published  in  the  native  languages,  still  they  have  not  mach 
of  what  we  call  political  influence.  The  Government  officials 
look  into  them  to  see  if  they  are  saying  anything  nnpleaaant 
to  the  Government — anything  that  indicates  sedition  or 
discontent,  but  never  for  the  purpose  of  being  influenced  by 
the  judgment  of  the  writers  and  editors.  The  actnal  press  of 
the  country  which  touches  the  Government  is  the  press  of 
the  English ;  and  that  press,  as  a  rule,  is  in  favour — and,  of 
coarse,  generally  has  been  in  favotu— of  annexation  of  more 
territoiy,  more  places,  more  salaries,  and  ultimately  more 
pensions.  Now  I  may  say  of  these  salaries  and  pensions  that 
I  believe  there  iB  no  other  service  in  the  world,  and  never  has 
been,  in  which  salaries  have  been  bo  high  and  pensions  so  large 
as  those  that  have  been  given  by  the  Indian  Government, 
whether  under  the  East  India  Company  or  under  the  present 
Government  of  the  Crown.  I  may  say  further  that  their 
military  expenditure,  that  conrasted  only  of  the  maintenance 
of  an  army  of  40,000  men  before  the  mutiny,  conasts  now  of 
an  army  of  60,000  Europeans,  although  the  mutiny  was 
subdued,  I  believe,  before  a  single  fresh  soldier  had  landed  in 
that  country  from  this. 

It  may  be  Baid  that  I  am  no  authority  on  this  subject.  I 
admit  it.  I  admit  that  the  persons  who  are  out  there — 
the  Governor-General  and  his  principal  ministers,  and  officers 
of  the  army — possibly  they  may  all  have  opinions  that  are 
more  worth  your  considering  than  mine;  bat  I  state  these 
facts,  and  I  say  that  a  Government  put  over  250,000,000  of 
people,  which  has  levied  taxes  till  it  can  levy  no  more, 
which  spends  all  that  it  can  levy,  and  which  has  borrowed 
100,000,000/,  more  than  all  that  it  can  levy — I  say  a 
Government  like  that  has  some  &tal  defect  which  at  some 
not  distant  time  must  bring  disaster  and  humiliation  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  people  on  whose  behalf  it  rules. 
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I  have  nearly  finished  what  I  have  to  say,  bnt  I  want  to 
make  one  reference  to  what  took  place  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  a|fo  when  the  Goremment  of  India  was  changed.  At 
the  time  when  the  second  reading  of  the  hill  was  before  the 
House — a  bill  I  supported  in  every  stage— I  veatnred  to 
address  a  Bpeeeh  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  general 
and  broad  question  of  our  Government  in  India.  I  said  then 
that  I  did  not  believe,  as  I  have  said  now,  that  a  Government 
in  Calontta  conid  ever  efficiently  direct  the  affairs  of  that 
country  or  legislate  for  it ;  that  it  could  not  do  its  duty  to 
nations  speaking  twenty  languages,  comprisiDg,  as  it  is  said, 
now  more  than  200,000,000  of  people — one-sixth  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe.  I  argued  that  it  was  necessary,  and  would 
some  time  become  imperative,  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  be  so  changed  that  it  should  be  divided  into  five  or 
six  separate  and  entirely  independent  preradeneies ;  t^t  by 
that  TDMDS  the  government  of  every  district  shonld  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  people ;  that  yon  would  not  have  tiie  Govern- 
ment of  Madras  contending  constantly  with  the  Government 
of  Calcutta,  and  the  Government  at  Bombay  lacing  unable  to 
do  many  things  it  would  like  to  have  done  because  the 
Government  at  Calcutta  would  not  consent ;  that  if  you  would 
divide  the  country  into  different  presidencies,  and  make  each 
a  separate  and  independent  state  in  itself,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  government,  with  its  own  Counci],  you  would 
bring  the  government  home  to  the  people.  And  while  the 
Government  would  necessarily  or  probably  be  much  better, 
you  would  teach  the  people  of  these  presidencies  to  consider 
themselves,  as  generations  passed  on,  as  the  eubjecta  and  the 
people  of  that  state. 

And  thos  if  the  tame  should  come — and  it  will  come — I 
agree  with  Lord  Lawrence  that  no  man  who  examines  the 
question  can  doubt  that  some  time  it  must  come — when  the 
power  of  England,  from  some  canse  or  other,  is  withdrawn  from 
India,  then  each  one  of  these  states  would  be  able  to  sustain 
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itself  ae  a  compact,  as  a  Belf-goTeming  commiimly.  Yon 
would  have  five  or  six  great  states  there,  as  joa  have  five  or 
six  great  states  in  Enrope;  but  that  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better  than  our  being  withdrawn  from  it  now  when 
there  is  no  coherence  amongst  those  twenty  nations,  and  when 
we  should  find  the  whole  countrj',  in  all  probability,  lapse 
into  chaos  and  anarchy,  and  into  Eanguinary  and  interminable 
warfare,  I  believe  that  it  is  our  doty  not  only  to  govern  India 
well  now  for  our  own  sakes  and  to  satisfy  oar  own  conEGience, 
but  so  to  arrange  its  government  and  so  to  administer  it  thai 
we  should  look  forward  to  the  time — which  may  be  distant, 
but  may  not  be  so  remote — when  India  will  have  to  take  up 
hei  own  government,  and  administer  it  in  her  own  fashion. 
I  say  be  is  no  statesman — he  is  no  man  actuated  with  a  high 
moral  sense  with  r^ord  to  our  great  and  terrible  moral  respon- 
sibilify,  who  is  not  willing  thus  to  look  ahead,  and  thus  to  pre- 
pare for  circumBtaneee  which  may  come  sooner  than  we  think, 
and  sooner  than  any  of  us  hope  for,  but  which  must  come  at 
some  not  very  distant  date.  By  doing  this,  I  think  we  should 
be  endeavouring  to  make  amends  for  the  original  crime  upon 
which  much  of  oar  power  in  India  is  founded,  and  for  the 
many  mistakes  which  have  been  made  by  men  whoee  in- 
tentions have  been  good,  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  if  we  can, 
to  approach  this  great  question  in  this  spirit,  and  to  tiy 
rightly  to  discharge  the  task  committed  te  ns,  as  the  Govern- 
ment and  rulers  of  the  countless  and  helpless  millions  of  that 
country.  If  we  seek  thos  to  deal  with  those  millions,  and 
men  in  after  ages  condemn  our  &thers  for  the  policy  which 
for  the  time  bound  India  to  England,  they  may  award  praise 
to  UB  and  to  those  who  come  after  as  for  that  we  have  striven 
to  give  them  that  good  govemmcDt  and  that  freedom  which 
He  who  is  supreme  overall  lands  and  all  peoples  will  in  His 
own  good  time  make  the  possession  of  all  His  children. 
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BIRMINGHAM,  JANUARY  13,  1878. 

[The  anniul  meoting  of  tbe  memben  of  tlie  Borough  ot  Kmiiuglnuii  wu  b«ld 
this  jeax  ftt  &  lamewhst,  earlier  d&te  than  oanBl,  in  conwquence  of  the  fact 
that  the  leuion  of  Parliament  began  at  an  nniiraally  earlj  period.  iSi,  Bright 
took  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  menacing  appearance  of  aStin  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  to  conttait  the  popnlar  aentiineDt  which  led  to  tbe  Crimean 
War  with  tbe  geneial  determination  of  the  EngUih  people  to  take  no  part  in 
the  eiistiug  complicatJoni.] 

This  meeting,  as  you  know,  has  been  called  some  days 
earlier  than  was  aome  time  ago  intended,  and  you  know,  also, 
that  Parliament  has  been  summoned  about  three  weeks  before 
the  usual  time.  It  is  because  Parliament  has  been  summoned 
so  early  that  tbie  meeting  has  been  called  bo  early.  In  ordi- 
nary times  tbe  summoning  of  Parliament  creates  a  consider- 
able interest  in  the  country,  but,  on  tbe  whole,  I  think  it  is 
an  interest  rather  of  a  pleasurable  kind.  On  this  occasion 
the  announcement  that  Parliament  was  U)  meet  on  the  17th 
of  January  had  the  effect  of  creating  great  anxiety ;  in  some 
cases  I  have  beard  it  described  as  consternation,  and  in  all 
tbe  centres  of  trade  it  has  caused  a  certain  depression  which 
has  been  sensibly  felt.  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion,  at 
which  I  think  a  large  portion  of  the  people  have  arrived, 
that  tbe  cause  of  all  this  is  not  a  fear  of  Parliament,  but 
a  want  of  confidence  in  tbe  Administration.  We  have  been 
passing  through  something  like  a  crisis,  and  we  have  had 
no  decisive  voice  from  the  Government.     In  point  of  fact. 
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if  one  body  of  men  has  said  that  the  Government  has  spoken 
in  a  partienJnr  way,  the  next  body  of  men  that  you  meet 
would  tell  yon  that  the  Government  intended  something 
entirely  different.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  that  the  question  which  fills  the  mind  of  the  people 
at  this  hour,  and  which  has  filled  it  for  a  long  time  back, 
is  the  great  and  solemn  question  of  peace  or  war — and  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  submit  to  any  people 
a  greater  qnestioB  than  that. 

There  are  many  in  this  hall  who  remember  a  period,  abont 
twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  same  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  nation  which  the  nation  at  this  moment  is 
considering,  and  that  is,  whether  peace  or  war  is  the  true 
policy  and  the  true  interest  of  this  people.  At  that  time 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  people  came  was  a  conclusion 
in  favour  of  war.  They  followed  a  Government  that,  un- 
wisely as  I  thought  then,  and  as  most  people  think  now, 
threw  them  into  war.  I  think  we  may  take  some  lesson  from 
that  war.  I  read  a  short  time  ago  in  a  very  influential  news- 
paper— a  newspaper  which  had  supported  the  war  of  1854 — 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  go  back  at  all  to  that  question,  that  cir- 
cumstances had  entirely  changed,  and  that  men  who  were  in 
&vour  of  that  war  might  very  jostly  and  properly  be  against  a 
repetition  of  it.  Now,  for  my  share,  I  believe  the  arguments  at 
the  present  moment  for  war  are  as  strong  as  they  were  in  1 854 
— and  in  point  of  fact,  as  I  believe  the  war  then  bad  no  just 
argument  in  its  support,  so  I  think  that  now  there  is  no  sonnd 
aignment  that  can  be  brought  forward  to  induce  this  people 
to  countenance  any  entrance  into  the  existing  conflict.  As 
to  not  going  back  to  the  past,  what  is  common  with  indi- 
vidnals  ?  Nothing  is  more  common  and  nothing  more  wise 
than  to  look  back.     One  of  oar  poets  has  said : — 

'  "Ha  gre&tly  wUe  to  taUc  with  oof  pMt  boon 
And  ask  them  what  Toport  the;  bore  to  Heaven.' 

And  how  does  a  man  become  wiser  as  he  grows  older  but 
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by  looking  bach  npoD  the  past,  and  by  learning  From  the 
mistakes  that  he  has  oiade  in  hie  earlier  years  ?  And  that 
wbic-b  is  true  of  aa  individual  mast  anrely  also  be  true  of 
A  nation  with  regard  to  its  foreign  policy. 

At  that  time  the  public  mind  wae  filled  with  falsehoods, 
and  it  was  in  a  state  which  we  might  describe  by  saying 
that  it  became  almost  drunk  with  passion.  With  regard  to 
Russia,  you  recollect,  many  of  you,  what  was  said  of  her 
power,  of  her  designs,  of  the  despotism  which  ruled  in  Russia, 
of  the  danger  which  hung  over  all  the  freedom  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  And  the  error  was  not  confined  to 
a  particular  class.  It  spread,  from  the  cottage  to  all  classes 
above,  and  it  did  not  even  spare  those  who  were  withia  the 
precincts  of  the  throne.  It  was  not  adopted  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  only,  hut  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Nonconformist  bodies  also.  The  poison  had  spread  every- 
where. The  delusion  was  all- pervading.  The  mischief  seemed 
univereal,  and,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  utter  an  argument  or  to  bring  forth  a  fact  against  it. 
Well,  we  had  a  war  for  two  years,  and  we  know  what  was 
its  result ;  at  least  we  know  something  of  it  We  know 
that  the  naval  arsenal  at  Sebastopol  was  to  a  lai^  extent 
destroyed ;  that  the  Russian  fieet  was  sunk  in  the  harbour 
of  Sebastopol.  We  know  that  when  the  treaty  of  peace  came 
to  be  negotiated  in  1856,  Russia  was  forced  to  consent  to  a 
limitation  of  her  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  that  she 
might  never  in  future  have  a  £eet  that  could  menace  the 
secnrity  of  Turkey.  Now,  there  was  a  certain  cost  that  was 
necessarily  paid  for  these  things.  Some  people  consider  that 
tbe  cost,  when  they  are  going  into  a  war  or  when  they  are  in 
it,  is  not  of  much  consequence.  I  take  a  different  view.  I 
think  the  loss  of  40,000  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  their 
full  powers — ^40,000  men  killed  in  battle,  dying  from  wounds, 
dying  from  horrible  maladies  in  horrible  hospitals — I  think 
that  is  something,  and  I  think  the  payment  of  100,000,000^. 
oga 
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sterling — and  that  war  cost  us  far  more — is  a  serious  things  for 
B  countiy  where  there  are  so  many  poor  people  and  bo  10007 
families  who  live  only  to-day  on  the  prodnee  of  the  labour 
of  yesterday.  But  then  the  loss  we  suffered  was  a  very  small 
loss  compared  to  the  whole  loss.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  note 
in  a  work  to  which  I  will  refer  by  and  bye,  which  said  that 
90,000  Bussiana  were  bnried  on  the  north  side  of  the  city 
of  Sebaatopol  during  that  siege,  and  it  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords — I  think  by  Lord  Lansdowne  daring  the 
war — that  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia — the  Emperor  Nicholas — 340,000  Russians  had  died 
or  been  killed,  and  it  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  the 
whole  loss  in  men  to  the  Kussiana  during  that  two  years'  war 
was  not  less  than  500,000.  So  that  by  adding  our  loss,  and 
the  French  loss,  and  the  Torkish  loss,  and  the  Sardinian  loss, 
Mr.  Kiuglake  reckons  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  two  years  of 
that  war  was  little  if  any  less  than  1,000,000  human  lives. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  wrong,  and  it  cannot  be  unwise,  that 
we  should  look  back  and  see  what  that  war  cost  and  what  it 
gained.  The  result  of  it  was  that  Russia,  for  the  time  and 
in  that  particular  part  of  her  empire,  in  the  Crimea,  was 
vanquished,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  to  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1856.  Now  I  want  toshow  you  just  for  a  moment 
how  mistaken  were  some  of  the  opinions  that  were  expressed 
at  the  time.  I  will  only  give  you  two  little  extracts.  In 
February  of  1854  the  Times  newspaper,  which  may  be  taken 
to  be  a  wide  representation,  s  fair  representation,  of  a  vast 
amount  of  opinion  in  this  country,  said — 

'  To  destroy  Sebastopal  ia  nothing  leu  than  t«  demoliah  the  entire  f&bric  of 
RnwUn  ambiUoa  in  thoee  Ter;  regions  where  it  is  moat  dangeronB  to  E!nrope. 
This  feat,  uid  this  only,  nonld  hsTe  really  promoted  the  solid  and  dnrable 
objects  of  the  war.' 

Now,  Sebastopol  was  destroyed,  and  the  Russian  fleet  then 
existing  was  sunk  by  the  Russians  to  bar  the  entrance  to  tiie 
harbour  of  Sebastopol,  and  Russia  was  limited  for  the  future 
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so  that  ebe  should  never  have  a  fleet  that  conld  be  a  menace  or 
be  any  danger  to  Turkey.  Well,  the  Times  was  not  the  only 
authority  which  made  a  statement  of  this  kind.  There  is  a 
work,  published  lately,  to  which  I  will  for  a  moment  refer — 
that  is,  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.' 
It  is  a  book  which  I  have  read  with  intense  interest,  many 
parte  of  it  with  a  painful  interest.  It  is  a  book  which  g;ives 
you  an  exalted  and,  I  believe,  a  true  picture  of  the  greatness, 
and  the  nobleness  of  the  character  of  the  lat«  Prince  Consort. 
It  is  a  book  to  which  no  doubt  her  Majesty  the  Queen  has 
contributed  the  main  portion  of  the  facta  and  of  the  contents. 
In  this  work  she  has  built  up  a  monmnent  which  probably 
will  last  as  long  as  our  language  of  the  greatness  and  the 
noblenees  of  the  Prince.  I  doubt  not  it  will  last  longer  than 
bny  of  those  monuments  of  bronze  or  of  marble  by  which 
it  has  been  sought  to  commemorate  his  name  and  bis 
character. 

Well,  in  this  book  there  are  things  I  have  said  of  painfnl 
interest.  I  have  seen  some  criticisms  upon  it  which  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  they  think  the  book  had  better  not  have 
been  published  now,  as  it  is  calculated  to  cxcit«  unfriendly 
feelings  to  Russia.  I  have  learned  rather  a  different  lesson 
from  it.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  of  intelligent 
and  impartial  judgment  to  read  the  book  through  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  occurrence  of  that  war 
was  an  enormous  error  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  and  that 
we  are  bound  now  by  all  regard  for  our  country  utterly  to 
condemn  it,  I  will  give  you  just  one  paragraph  from  one  of 
the  Prince's  letters,  or,  rather,  from  a  memorandum  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Government,  I  think  in  1854.  He  was 
referring  to  certain  expectations  held  out  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell  as  to  what  the  war  should 
result  in,  and  he  says : — 

'  I  find  tbst  the  impouibilitj  of  allowing  RoesU  to  rebun  her  threatening 
arnumenta  in  the  CrimM  wiu  one  of  the  most  prDminent  of  thew  eipectaUoiu 
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uid  the  one  which  gave  most  B&tiifBotioii  to  the  Honae.  Now  that  vwt  traa- 
iure  and  the  best  EugliBh  blood  have  been  profiuel;  expended  towuda  obtain- 
ing that  object,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  an;  peace  contemplated 
bj  tite  Oorenunent  ihoold  fall?  and  completely  i«aliie  it.' 

He  admits  afterwiirds  during  the  negotiations  that  t^e  peace 
wae  not  euch  a  peace  as  they  would  have  wished  to  have  had, 
but  it  was  a  peace  which  was  much  better  than  continuing 
the  war  with  the  complicabioDs  there  were  then  in  Europe. 
But  what  happened  when  yon  had  destroyed  Sebastopol,  and 
when  the  fleet  was  sunk,  and  when  you  had  Hmited  their  fleet 
in  the  future  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ?  If  you  will  step  over  to 
the  year  i}<7i  you  will  find  that  the  main  article  of  the  treaty 
— the  limitation  of  the  Bussian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  the 
article  to  which  the  Russians  were,  I  suppose,  more  opposed 
than  to  any  other,  because  they  considered  it  was  more 
humiliating^^that  article  was  surrendered  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  by  other  Governments  of  Europe— I  will  not 
say  actually  without  remonstrance,  though  I  think  I  might 
almost  say  so,  but  without  any  strong  remonstraDce,  and 
without  anything  like  a  blow  ;  so  that  everything  has  failed. 
You  destroyed  a  large  number  of  lives,  you  spent  the  money, 
and  you  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  nothing  whatsoever  was  gained,  because  fiileen  years  after- 
wards everything  was  relinquished,  or  nearly  everything,  for 
which  war  had  been  waged.  The  Russian  fleet  is  no  longer 
limited  in  the  Black  Sea.  Turkey,  for  which  you  made  war, 
is  not  only  not  safe,  hut  is  in  muck  greater  danger  than  she 
ever  was  before  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  what  we  hare  seen, 
that,  in  comparison  with  Turkey,  Russia  is  just  as  powerful 
as  if  the  war  of  1S54  had  never  taken  place,  and  at  that 
time  we  had,  as  you  recollect,  a  great  ally  in  the  Emperor 
of  the  French. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  sort  of  an  ally  he 
was;  fortunately  we  have  not  one  of  that  kind  now.  France 
never  was  in  favour  of  the  war.     The  Emperor  went  into  the 
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war,  not  because  he  cared  about  Turkey  or  cared  about 
Bnseia,  but  because  he  wanted  to  aesociate  himself  with 
respectable  old  monarchical  institutions — with  a  respectable 
old  monarchically-governed  country.  He  thought  that  some 
things  that  had  taken  place  in  his  career  might  be  forgotten, 
and  that  he  would  come  oat  able  to  enter  the  very  high 
society  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Now  what  the  Prince 
says  about  this  is  as  follows :  writing  to  his  uncle  Leopold, 
the  late  King  of  the  Belgians,  in  December,  1855,  he  says, 
'  I  really  believe  there  is  not  a  single  soul  m  France  who  ever 
gave  himself  the  smallest  concern  about  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  empire.'  And  he  says  further,  in  the  year  1856, 
in  Febroaty, '  We  know  that  England  is  hated  all  over  the 
Continent,  that  even  in  France  it  is  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Emperor  alone,  who  is  with  us  body  and  soul;'  and  he 
added, '  Our  position  in  the  Conference' — the  Conference  pre- 
ceding the  treaty  of  peace — '  will  be  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
for,  except  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  we  have  no  one  on  our 
side.'  Therefore,  whilst  we  were  fighting  the  despotism  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  we  had  as  our  principal  ally  the 
despotism  of  the  Emperor  Najxjleon,  and  we  had  none  of  the 
sympathy  of  that  great  nation  the  French.  More  than 
40,000  Frenchmen  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  Crimea  in 
alliance  with  us  for  a  cause  in  which  they  had  no  interest, 
and  in  which  their  country  had  no  sympathy. 

At  that  time  Europe  was  not  with  us,  and,  as  you  know, 
Europe  is  not  with  us  now.  In  1855,  in  May,  the  Prince 
says  this :  '  The  Crimea  was  chosen  by  France  and  England, 
forsaken  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  the  only  vulnerable  point 
of  attack,'  and  he  says  further,  in  1854,  '  If  there  were  a 
Germany,  and  a  German  sovereign  in  Berlin,  it  [that  is,  the 
calamity  of  this  war]  would  never  have  happened,'  There 
is  now  a  Germany,  and  there  is  a  German  Emperor  in  Berlin, 
yet  the  war  has  not  been  prevented.  You  will  see,  therefore, 
from   this  slight  sketch  that  there  is  nothing  bat   failure, 
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nothing  but  diBappointment  in  tliis  page  of  the  history  of 
our  country ;  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to-night,  and  to  ask 
all  those  of  my  countrymen  who  may  condescend  to  read  what 
I  am  saying,  I  want  to  ask  them  whether  they  are  willing  to 
write  such  another  page  in  our  history — what  shall  I  say  ? — ■ 
shockingly  terrible  and  bloody,  aud  as  utterly  fruitless? 
Forsaken  by  Europe !  We  are  forsaken  by  Europe  now. 
Germany  is  not  with  ns,  Austria  is  not  with  ns,  Italy  is  not 
with  US,  France  is  not  with  us — we  are  alone.  We  only  are 
constantly  meddling,  constantly  doing  or  saying  something 
which  is  supposed  to  be  pleasant  to  the  Turk,  and  which  it  is 
hoped,  some  people  say — which  it  is  often  hoped — may  be 
unpleasant  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Now  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  why  it  is 
that  we  are  in  this  portion,  so  different  from  the  position 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  What  interest  have  we  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  which  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  have  notP  We  have  only  one  point  of  interest, 
and  they  have  it  too,  only  we  have  it  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  that  is  in  the  constant  free  maintenance  of  the  passage 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  We  have  a  vast  dependency  in 
India,  andj  therefore,  in  regard  to  military  passage,  and  also 
in  regard  to  trade — we,  I  suppose,  furnish  nearly  three-fourths 
of  all  the  shipping  which  passes  through  the  canal— we  have 
a  greater  interest  in  the  canal  being  kept  open  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe  has.  That,  of  course,  I  admit. 
What  a  strange  history  has  that  canal.  It  is  enough  to 
teach  us  that  we  ought  to  examine  carefully  the  declarations 
of  great  statesmen  and  Prime  Ministers  before  we  adopt  a 
policy  which  they  recommend  to  us,  I  recollect  hearing 
Lord  Palmerston  denounce  that  canal.  He  condemned  it 
as  a  thing  not  only  of  no  advantage,  but  rather  to  be 
disliked  by  England  -,  and  he  did  not  believe,  if  it  was  ever 
made,  that  it  could  be  kept  open.  And  he  quoted,  I  think, 
the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  railway  engineer  with  a  view 
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to  stren^en  his  argument.  The  conseqaence  was  that  the 
canal  viae  made  almost  entirely  l^  French  monej,  throogh 
the  enei^  of  M.  Lesseps,  who  is  a  very  eminent  Frenchman, 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  a  single  share  in  that  company 
was  held  originally,  or  has  been  held  from  the  beginning,  by 
any  native  of  this  country. 

I  maintain  that  all  Europe  is  interested  in  the  canal,  and 
all  Europe  would  protest  against  any  power,  be  it  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  perhaps  what  is  most 
unlikely  of  all,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  that  took  any  steps  to 
prevent  the  free  pass^^  through  the  canal,  or  even  dreamed 
of  doing  so.  As  a  proof  of  it,  it  is,  I  believe,  well  known 
that  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  would  be  wilting  to  combine 
with  us  and  with  the  French  company  and  with  France  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  this  canal  not  only  a  great  national 
or  European  but  a  great  world's  work,  and  that  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances  shall  any  Power,  or  combination 
of  Powers,  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  it.  M.  Xiesseps, 
the  French  promoter  of  the  canal,  has  over  and  over  again 
made  suggestions  of  this  kind.  They  have  been  made  to 
our  Government,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  misfortune  and 
have  always  thought  so,  that  that  plan  was  not  adopted,  and 
that  the  canal  was  not  put  in  a  condition  of  safety.  I  think 
it  is  in  a  condition  of  safety  now ;  but  I  mean  in  a  condition 
of  safety  so  clear  and  distinct  and  unquestionable  that  nobody 
could  make  use  of  it  for  the  political  objects  for  which  it  has 
been  made  use  of  lately.  Now,  why  is  it  we  cannot  do  this, 
why  is  it  that  at  this  moment,  when  talking  about  the  canal 
in  connection  with  Russia,  that  Mr.  Cross  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  among  the  interests  he  specified  as  those  which 
England  must  maintain,  mentioned  this  interest  of  the  canal  ? 
I  have  heard  a  very  eminent  person  on  his  side  of  the  House 
say,  and  acknowledge  to  me,  '  As  for  the  canal,  I  think  that 
of  the  two  the  canal  la  in  rather  more  danger  iroxa  Turkey 
than  it  is  from  Russia.'     All  this  arises  from  an  ignorance 
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and,  ia  some  quarters,  aa  ignorant  jealonej  of  Ruaaia.  That 
ignorant  jealousy  baa  exiet«d  in  this  courtly  for  forty  years 
past. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  book  of  singuhir  interest 
to  me,  tbe  memoirs  and  oorrespondence  of  the  late  Senator 
Charles  Sumner,  a  Senator  of  Masaacbuaette,  in  tbe  United 
States.  Charles  Snmner  was  a  personal  fnend  of  mine>  and 
he  corresponded  with  me  for  many  years.  In  looking  over 
bis  memoirs  I  came  upon  what  I  thought  was  a  remarkable 
passage,  which  you  will  permit  me  to  read  to  you.  It  is 
written  in  one  of  his  letters  from  England  in  1839.  It  was 
just  previous  to  that  time  that  there  had  been  so  much  ex- 
citement in  this  cotintry  about  Russia,  and  some  people  had 
really  so  nearly  approached  to  a  condition  fit  for  Bedlam  that 
they  believed  that  the  Eussians  were  likely  to  come  through 
the  Baltic  and  to  invade  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  they 
persuaded  the  Goverament  of  that  day — always  too  ready  to 
be  persuaded  on  thiuga  of  this  kind — to  add  5,000  men  to 
the  navy  in  order  that  the  panic  might  be  put  an  end  to.  It 
is  like  putting  a  plaster  npon  a  sore.  When  people  get  into 
a  panic  of  this  kind  they  vote  two  millions  or  five  millions  of 
money,  five  thousand  men  to  the  navy,  or  five  thousand  men 
to  the  army,  and  then  go  to  their  beds  and  sleep  soundly. 
All  there  ts  in  it  is  that  next  morning  they  have  tbe  tax- 
gatherer,  and  they  pay.  At  that  time  there  was  living  in 
England  a  very  eminent  man,  the  late  Lord  Durham.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Reform  Cabinet;  he  was  one  of  the 
members  of  tbe  committee  of  that  Cabinet  who  drew  up  the 
first  Reform  Bill.  He  was  a  man  of  very  Liberal  views ;  he 
wished  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Grey  not  to  give  us  a  10/.  fran- 
chise, but  household  franchise,  and  to  accompany  it  with  the 
ballot.  I  vrill  tell  you  what  sort  of  mau  be  was.  He  bad 
been  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the  Czar,  at  St.  Petersbui^, 
and  Mr.  Sumner  says  this  of  him, — '  I  ventured  to  ask  him 
what  there  was  in  the  present  reports  with  regard  to  tbe 
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hostile  intcDtions  of  Rnssia  towards  England.'  '  Not  a  word 
of  troth,'  be  said,  '  I  will  give  yoa  leave  to  call  me  idiot  if 
there  is  a  word  of  truth.'  He  said  that  Russia  was  full  of 
frieudly  regard  for  England,  and  lie  pronounced  the  late  Mr, 
Urquhart,  who  died  during  the  last  autumn,  somewhere  in 
the  south  of  France,  who  was  then  going  abont  the  kingdom 
preaching  against  Russia,  a  madman.  Well,  I  have  known 
Mr.  Urquhart  in  the  Honee  of  Commons.  I  would  not  like 
to  say  a  worj  against  him  now  that  he  is  not  here  to  answer 
for  himself,  but  this  I  may  say  without  wrong,  that  he  was 
a  man  so  possessed  of  certain  notions  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  him  in  a  condition  for  fairly  reasoning 
upon  them.  He  believed  that  the  Czar  Nicholas  managed 
the  whole  world  by  his  diplomacy  ;  be  believed  Lord  Falmer- 
Gton  was  bribed  by  the  Russian  Qovemment  to  sell  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe  and  the  interests  of  tbie  country  to  Russia ;  he 
believed — and  I  have  heard  him  say  it  in  the  most  positive 
manner — that  the  war  in  the  Crimea  was  waged,  not  to  save 
Turkey,  but  to  place  Turkey  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  and 
that  if  we  would  leave  Turkey  alone,  and  leave  her  to  fight 
Russia  alone,  Turkey  was  perfectly  safe,  and  Russia  would 
be  easily  and  finally  vanquished.  These  were  the  views  of 
Mr.  Urquhart,  which  I  believe  he  held  honestly,  for  he  de- 
voted years  of  his  life  to  preaching  them,  and  Lord  Durham 
said  that  Mr.  Urquhart,  in  preaching  them,  was  |acting  like 
a  madman,  and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
things  in  Russia. 

No  nation,  I  believe,  has  been  in  disposition  more  friendly  to 
this  nation  than  Russia.  There  is  no  nation  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  that  is  less  able  to  do  harm  to  England,  and  there 
is  no  nation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  whom  we  are  less 
able  to  do  harm  than  we  are  to  Russia.  We  are  so  separated 
that  it  seems  impossible  that  the  two  nations,  by  the  use  of 
reason  or  common  sense  at  all,  could  possibly  be  brought  into 
conflict  with  each  other.     Wc  have  India,  and  men  tell  you 
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that  India  is  in  jeopardy  from  BuGBia.  I  recollect  a  speech 
made  last  seBaion  by  Mr.  Laiiig,  who  has  been  out  to  India 
as  Fiuancial  Minister,  that  was  concloeive  upon  that  point. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  Russia  can  do  in  India,  and  that 
may  be  troublesome  to  us  in  another  way,  not  in  the  way  of 
war  or  of  conquest,  but  in  the  way  of  certain  irritation  and 
trouble.  You  persuade  the  people  of  India  by  the  writings 
of  the  press  and  the  speeches  of  public  men  in  this  country, 
that  we  run  great  hazard  from  the  advance  of  Russia,  and 
if  yon  have  enemies  in  India  of  course  you  feed  their  enmity 
by  this  language,  and  you  make  them,  if  tiiey  wish  to  escape 
from  the  government  of  England,  turn  naturally  and  inevit- 
ably to  Russia  as  the  Power  that  can  help  them.  The  interest 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  Russia  in  connection  with 
India  is  an  unbroken  amity,  and  I  am  sure  that  that  un- 
broken amity  might  be  secured  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the 
miserable  jealousy  that  afflicts  us, 

I  thought  some  time  ago  that  we  were  approaching,  and 
I  trust  still  we  are  approaching,  a  better  time.  The  present 
Emperor  of  Enssia  is  not  the  one  with  whom  we  made  the 
war.  He  is  a  man  not  given  to  military  display.  He  is  a 
man  whose  reign  before  this  war  was  signalised  chiefly  by  the 
grand  act  of  the  liberation  of  twenty  millions  of  his  people. 
He  at  least  was  willing  to  foi^t  the  unfortunate  past.  He 
consented  that  his  only  daughter,  the  loved  child  of  his 
heart,  should  marry  the  son  of  the  English  Queen.  And 
I  thought  that  this  was  a  great  sign  of  a  permanent  recon- 
ciliation, and  a  very  blessed  promise  of  a  prolonged  peace; 
and  although  that  has  not  borne  in  this  political  respect  all 
the  fruit  one  could  have  wished  for,  still  I  am  delighted  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  great  change  growing,  and  a  change 
for  the  better,  and  a  change  which  I  believe  will  be  accele- 
rated by  what  will  take  place  when  this  unfortunate  war 
comes  to  an  end. 

There  are  still  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office.     I  once 
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expressed — I  was  very  irrevereat  towards  siich  an  aDcient 
institatioD — ^tbe  wish  that  the  Foreiga  OIGc«  might  some 
day  be  bnmed  down ;  and  at  least,  correcting  myself,  that 
if  it  should  be  burned  down,  that  I  hoped  all  its  mad,  and 
baneful,  and  wicked  traditions  would  be  burned  with  it.  Bat 
these  traditions  still  linger  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Lord 
Derby — to  whom  they  are  foreign — endeavouring  to  fill  that 
eminent  office,  I  believe  with  a  true  intention  to  serve  his 
country,  and  to  do  right — has  been  made  the  victim  of  the 
traditions  he  finds  in  the  office  which  he  has  filled  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  But  I  eay  the  heart  of  the  nation 
is  gradually  ohanging.  I  met  at  dinner  at  a  Iriend's  house 
in  Salford  only  the  night  before  last,  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  Do  you  recollect  me  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years  ago  ?  Yon  know  I  walked  down 
Market-street  with  you  that  day  when  you  came  out  of  the 
Town  Hall  where  you  bad  been  hissed  and  hooted  and  mal- 
treated, and  where  yon  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  the 
conetitnents  you  were  endeavouring  to  serve,  and  when  you 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  down  the  street  without  gross 
innult?'  Well,  now,  a  man  may  have  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  peace,  and  the  '  dogs  of  war '  will  scarcely  bark  at  him. 

But  still  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that 
there  is  something  of  a  war  party  in  this  country,  and  that 
it  has  free  access  to  some,  and  indeed  to  not  a  few,  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  London  press.  If  there  is  any  man  here 
who  thinks  the  question  of  onr  policy  donbtfnl,  if  there 
is  any  man  in  the  country  who  shall  read  what  I  say  now 
who  is  in  doubt,  I  ask  him  to  look  back  to  the  policy  of 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  to  see  bow  it  was  then  tried,  and 
how  it  succeeded,  or  how  it  failed.  The  arguments  were  the 
same  then  exactly  as  they  are  now.  The  falsehoods  were  the 
same.  The  screechings  and  bowlings  of  a  portion  of  the  press 
were  just  about  the  same.  Bat  the  nation  now — and  if  nations 
learned  nothing,  how  long  could  they  be  sustained  ? — has 
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learned  Bomething^,  and  it  liaa  rieen  above  this.  I  am  per- 
suaded th^t  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Rus- 
sian policy  in  the  main,  or  Turkish  policy  in  this  war,  and 
men  may  pity  especially  the  suffering  on  the  one  side  or  the 
suffering  on  the  other— for  my  share  I  pity  the  sufferings  of 
both  sides, — and  whatever  may  be  our  differences  of  opinion, 
I  think  it  is  conclasively  proved  that  the  vast  bulk  of  all 
the  opinion  that  is  inllaential  in  this  country  upon  this  ques- 
tion leads  to  this — that  the  nation  is  for  a  strict  and  rigid 
neutrality  througboat  this  war. 

It  is  a  painful  and  terrible  thing  to  think  how  easy  it  is 
to  stir  up  a  nation  to  war.  Take  up  any  decent  history  of 
this  countiy  from  the  time  of  William  III.  until  now — for 
two  centuries,  or  nearly  so— and  you  will  find  that  wars  xra 
always  supported  by  a  class  of  arguments  which,  after  the 
war  is  over,  the  people  find  were  arguments  they  should 
not  have  listened  to.  It  is  just  so  now,  for  unfortunately 
there  still  remains  the  disposition  to  be  exeited  on  these 
qoestiona     Some  poet,  I  forget  which  it  is,  has  said  :— 

'  Beligion,  freedom,  vengeuice,  what  jon  will, 
A  word'i  enough  to  nUe  nuuikind  to  kill; 
Some  cmuing  pbme  b;  faction  csught  and  ipread, 
TbRt  gnilt  m>j  rmgn,  and  volref  mnd  wormi  be  fed.' 

'  Some  cunning  phrase  by  faction  canght  and  spread '  like  the 
cunning  phrase  of  '  The  balance  of  power,'  which  has  been 
described  aa  the  ghastly  phantom  which  the  Government  of 
this  country  has  been  pursuing  for  two  centuries  and  has 
never  yet  overtaken.  '  Some  cunning  phrase '  like  that  we 
have  now  of  '  British  interests.'  Lord  Derby  has  said  the 
wisest  thing  that  has  been  nttered  by  any  member  of  this 
Administration  during  the  discussions  on  this  war  when  he 
said  that  the  greatest  of  British  interests  is  peace.  And  a 
hundred,  far  more  than  a  hnndred,  public  meetings  have  lately 
said  the  same ;  and  millions  of  households  of  men  and  women 
have  thought  the  same.    To-night  we  shall  say  '  Amen '  to 
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this  wise  declaration.  I  am  delighted  to  see  this  grand 
meeting  in  this  noble  hall.  This  building  is  coneecratect  to 
peace  and  to  freedom.  Yoa  are  here  in  your  thoueandB, 
representing  the  countless  multitudes  outside.  May  we  not 
to-night  join  our  voices  in  this  resolntioa,  that,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  sanguinary  record  of  the  history  of  our 
country  shall  be  closed — that  we  will  open  a  new  page,  ou 
which  shall  henceforth  be  inscribed  only  the  blessed  message 
of  mercy  and  of  peace  ? 
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[On  this  d>;  Hi.  Bright  presided  over  the  annii^  conference  of  the  Sandkir- 
School  teochen  of  the  Anodatioii  for  LancaBhire,  Cheshire,  and  DerbjiMre. 
Twelve  jean  before  he  had  presided  over  a  rimilar  meeting.  The  con- 
ferHioe  wai  held  on  both  occasltnu  in  the  B^Uie  Street  Chapel,  Kochdale. 
On  thii  occsaion  Mr.  Bright  delivered  the  following  addrew.] 

The  lon^r  I  live  the  more  I  find  the  difficulty,  for  there  is 
great  difficulty,  in  adhering'  to  a  good  resolution.  I  had 
mado  a  resolution,  it*  I  could  escape  from  the  weariness  of  an 
unprofitable  session  of  Parliament,  that  I  would  carefully 
abstain  from  attending  or  taking  part  at  any  publio  meeting 
of  any  kind.  Perhaps  there  is  a  cause  and  a  Justification  for 
my  neglect  of  a  resolution  that  I  had  strongly  formed.  When 
my  friend  Mr.  Follitt  and  his  friends  called  upon  me  and 
asked  nie  to  take  the  position  I  now  occupy  I  was  weakened 
in  my  resolution  by  the  consciousness  that  this  meeting  would 
be  composed  of  men  who  are  making,  and  have  made,  great 
sacrifices  for  a  noble  and  a  holy  caiue.  I  knew  that  many 
thousands  of  them  gave  up  the  calm  and  the  rest  of  Sunday 
for  the  service  of  the  children  of  the  less  favoured  classes  of 
onr  fellow-conntrymen,  and  1  recollected  that  I  have  never 
shared  in  their  labonrs  and  in  their  anxieties;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  it  were  possible  by  my  presence  here 
to   give  the  smallest   help  and  encouragement  to   labours 
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BO  good,  that  help  and  that  encoaragement  ought  not  to  be 
withheld. 

Thie  assembly  represente,  I  understand,  the  teachers  of 
more  than  400,000,  perhaps  nearly  500,000  children  in  the 
Sonday  schools  in  a  district  extending  not  far  from  this.  I 
know  not  exactly  how  many  of  the  coanties  are  included  in 
this  district,  bat  the  teachers  of  500,000  of  oar  children 
are  a  body  of  men  from  whom  much  will  be  expected,  and  to 
whom  much  respect  should  be  paid.  In  this  town  alone — I 
speak  of  the  town  and  a  district  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it 
— there  are  more  than  fifty  schools  represented  in  this  meeting, 
more  than  1,900  teachers,  and  more  than  13,000  scholars  ;  hut 
if  we  were  to  add  to  these  the  numbers  that  are  not  in  con- 
nexion with  this  union,  the  whole  number  in  this  town  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  would  reach,  I  suppose,  to  much  more 
than  30,000  scholars,  and  the  number  of  teachers  of  course 
would  be  in  proportion  increased.  One  fact  has  been  stated 
to  me  which  is  very  consolatory  and,  in  some  degree,  remark- 
able, that  there  never  is  any  difficulty  in  providing  funds  for 
the  great  work  which  yon  are  engaged  in  carrying  on ;  and 
I  am  told  that  in  this  district  of  BochdaJe  and  its  immediate 
circle,  and  in  connexion  with  the  schools  which  you  directly 
represent,  more  than  a,ooo/.  per  year  is  collected  for  the  use  of 
these  schools.  And  a  very  interesting  explanation  of  this  was 
given  me.  '  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  raising  our  ^ds, 
for,  in  fact,  oar  people  are  educated  to  give.'  I  know  scarcely 
anything  better  than  that  men  should  be  educated  to  give;  and 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  tiiat  rich  men,  and  men  even  of 
moderate  means— according  to  tiieir  means — who  do  not  give, 
miss  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life,  and  one  of  those 
paths  in  which  men,  if  they  are  judicious,  may  be  eminently 
useful. 

It  is,  I  think,  about  twelve  years  since  I  was  on  this 
platform,  I  suppose  this  identical  platform,  at  a  meeting 
somewhat  similar  to  this.  On  that  occasion  I  referred  to  the 
nil 
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probability,  and  tbe  hope,  at  least,  that  at  some  not  remote 
period  we  Bhould  have  a  general  system  of  education 
establlBhed  by  Parliament  throughoat  the  kingdom.  Four 
or  five  years  after  that  sach  a  system  was  established,  not 
precisely  sach  as  we  approve,  having,  no  doubt,  considerable, 
even  great,  faults,  but  still  a  great  measure  of  service,  the  benefit 
of  which,  I  believe,  every  day  and  every  year,  and  through 
all  Bucceeding  generations,  the  people  of  this  countiy  will 
acknowledge  to  have  been  great.  It  occorred  to  me  at  that 
time,  and  has  often  done  so  at  other  times,  that  under  a  general 
system  of  common  schools  the  labours  of  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  would  be  lightened  and  the  results  of  his  labours 
would  be  increased.  I  have  asked  whether  there  is  any  such 
chauge  observable  in  this  district,  and  I  am  told,  on  what  I 
think  is  good  authority,  that  such  a  result  is  observed,  and 
that  the  change  is  favourable ;  that  the  children  who  come 
into  the  Sunday  schools  read  better  than  they  did  in  former 
years ;  that  many  children  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
read  as  Well  as  or  better  than  scholars  of  twenty  and  up  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  younger  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  attendance  at  the  common  schools  which  were 
not  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  older  scholars  were 
yoang.  I  find  also  that  the  Sunday  schools  are  not  lees 
generally  freqaented :  and  that  it  is  believed  and  admitted 
that  the  labours  of  tbe  teacher  are  in  some  degree  lightened ; 
for  it  is  much  easier,  much  pleasanter  work  for  a  teacher  to 
teach  a  young  person  or  a  child  that  ie  quick  of  intellect  and 
partly  informed  than  one  that  is  dull  and  has  been  left;  wboUy 
without  cultivation.  And  the  teaching  which,  in  the  one 
case,  is  a  labour  that  is  wearisome,  and  from  which  men 
shrink,  is,  in  the  other,  a  labour  of  love  in  which  from  day  to 
day  they  perceive  the  growth  of  the  great  and  holy  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Now  I  aek  myself  what  it  is  that  you  propose  to  do  in  your 
Sunday  schools.    The  first  thing  is  that  your  scholars  should 
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be  taught  to  read  well,  aod  to  anderstand  well  what  they 
read ;  and  if  I  am  not  mismfDrmed,  their  chief  reading  is  in 
the  Scriptures.  They  are  taught  the  essential  tratha  of 
Christiauity,  which,  althongh  myeterious,  are  not  many  in 
nnmher.  They  are  taught  also  Bible  history,  and  they  aro 
instrncted  in  the  moral  teaching  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
beyond  this  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
scholars  all  that  we  UDdentand  by  civilising  infioences.  We 
say — that  is  not  the  expression  I  shonid  use,  but  yon  say, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work — give  na  the  yonng  people ; 
you  then  give  ns  the  fotnre  church ;  yon  then  ^ve  us  the 
future  social  and  public  life;  yon  then  give  us  not  the 
children  as  they  are  now,  but  the  men  and  women  of  future 
years  ;  you  give  into  our  hands  to  mould  and  guide  even  the 
great  nation  of  which  we  are  a  part.  You  try  amongst  the 
scholars  to  teach  them  many  things  which  probably  in  many 
of  their  homes  and  amongst  many  of  their  ordinary  associatea 
they  would  scarcely  learn.  You  tiy  to  check  rudeness,  and 
sometimes,  I  un  sony  to  say,  you  have  to  check  what  may 
be  called  impiety  of  speech.  You  try  to  teach  them  to  be 
kind  to  each  oth^,  not  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  only,  but 
to  their  schoolfellows  and  to  their  parents.  Yon  endeavour 
to  teach  the  boys  deference  to  each  other,  and  you  &il  greatly 
onless  you  endeavour  to  teach  them  gentleness  and  kindness 
to  the  gentler  sex. 

There  is  much  to  learn,  and  in  childhood  it  is  marvellous 
how  much  may  be  taught.  I  think  Lord  Brougham  once 
said  that  he  believed  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  learnt 
more  up  to  six  years  of  age  than  they  leamt  in  all  their  lives 
afterwards.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but 
no  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  leamt,  and  therefore  much  to 
be  taught.  If  you  teach  boys  and  girls  to  be  gentle  to  and 
amongst  each  other,  you  will  teach  at  the  same  time  probably 
how  wise  and  liow  good  it  is  for  them  to  be  kind  and  gentle 
to  what  we  term  the  inferior  animals,  which  are  perhaps 
H  b  2 
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ioferioT  in  power,  bat  not  inferior  in  the  highest  right  of 
exietence,  that  which  they  derive  from  the  eapreme  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  world.  These  creatures — dogs,  horses, 
donkeys  —  I  might  mention  other  animals  —  are  many  of 
them  given  us  for  our  use  and  for  our  enjoyment.  I  think 
there  ie  no  cruelty  more  odions  or  more  base  than  that  which 
is  practised  upon  dumb  creatures,  who  cannot  remonBtrate, 
and  who  cannot  show  any  resentment  to  us.  Now  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  mani^ment  of  a  Sunday-school,  where  you 
have  persons,  I  suppose,  iJl  the  way  from  five  or  six  yeare  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old,  on  matters  even  of  this  kind  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  may  do  much,  and  he  may  rely  upon  it 
that  the  kindness  taught  in  youth  affects  and  stamps  the 
character  in  after  life. 

There  is  another  question  that  I  would  just  glance  at  for 
one  sentence,  and  that  is  the  question  which  has  taken  up 
much  of  public  attention  for  some  years  past — the  question  of 
temperance.  No  one  will  deny,  I  think,  that  the  cause  of 
temperance  owes  much  to  Sunday  schools.  I  think  the  cause 
of  temperance  is  advancing  in  this  coontry,  although 
intemperance  prevails  to  so  great  an  extent.  But  if  it  owes 
much  to  Sunday  schools  it  asks  even  more  for  the  future. 
The  children  ought  to  be  taught  that  exhibitions  of  excess  are 
not  exhibitions  which  should  cause  so  much  laughter  as 
sorrow;  and  they  should  be  taught  also  that  which  I  should 
say,  perhaps,  some  millions  of  our  countrymen  have  discovered 
for  themselves,  that  there  is  nothing  but  an  increased  safety 
and  increased  profit  in  an  entire  abstinence  from  the  consump- 
tion of  articles  which,  if  taken  freely,  lead  inevitably  to 
mischief.  If  the  children  whom  you  teach  can  read  well  and 
think  well,  if  they  are  reared  to  generous  and  kindly  and 
mercititi  sentiments,  yon  will  find  that  even  in  our  public 
afiairs  as  citizens  of  a  great  country,  your  efforts,  yonr  efforts 
as  teachers  in  Sunday  schools,  will  guide  them  into  the 
highest  duties  of  their  citizenship. 
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Now,  take  the  present  time  in  which  we  are  living — the 
present  hour,  the  present  moment.  We  have,  as  you  know 
— all  men  and  women  capable  of  thinking  must  have  at 
this  moment — a  sahject  of  great  anxiety  pressing  upon  them. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  it,  because  that  would  be 
apart  from  the  business  of  a  meeting  like  this ;  but  I  want 
to  ask  yon  this.  Do  you  thinkj  looking  from  the  point  of 
the  Christian  work  in  which  yon  are  engaged,  that  the 
common  view  of  war  is  a  wise  or  a  ChristiaD  view  ?  How 
is  it  regarded?  As  a  thing  that  is  frequent,  that  is  nsnal, 
that  ia  useful,  and  that  is  necessaiy.  It  comes  as  heavy  rains 
come,  as  a  bad  harvest  comes,  or  some  other  natural  calamity; 
and,  in  fact,  if  we  read  the  history  of  this  country,  or  of  any 
country,  that  is  exactly  all  that  history  teaches  ns  upon  this 
great  question.  History  often  forgets,  and  the  people  con- 
tinually  forget,  how  trivial  and  how  insa£Scieat  is  generally 
the  cause  of  war.  And  th^  forget  also,  until  it  is  past,  and 
then  even  they  seem  soon  to  forget,  its  terrible  results.  Now 
at  this  moment  we  are  told  by  certain  newspapers  writers, 
by  many  public  men,  and  by  some  persons  that  we  meet  in 
the  streets,  that  a  great  portion  or  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  is  very  eager  for  war. 
May  I  not  ask  yon  if  persons  of  this  class,  if  there  be  such, 
are  not  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  what  it  is  they  propose  to 
go  to  war  for,  or  to  obtain  by  war  ?  They  have  some  vague 
notion  of  national  interests  or  national  honour,  which  are 
phrases  that  they  have  heard  repeated  hundreds  of  times, 
but  never  once  have  known  to  be  satisfiictorily  explained. 
They  are  blind  to  its  unspeakable  wickedness,  to  its  multi- 
tudinous crimes,  to  its  horrors  and  its  sufferings.  Now,  if 
onr  youth  were  instructed  in  these  things,  if  they  were 
conscious  that  the  carnage  of  war  sends  thousands  of  im- 
mortal spirits  unbidden  to  the  unseen  world,  surely  none, 
in  soch  ignorance  as  prevails,  would  urge  it  upon  a  govern- 
ment.    They  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  so  enamoured  of 
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peace  tbat  a  GoTernmeat  seeking  peace  would  be  able  to 
Becure  it.  They  would  be  so  much  gainst  war  tbat  ihey 
would  be  enabled  to  reetraiu  any  Government  that,  et^ 
by  stop,  might  neek  to  involve  the  country  in  the  calamity 
of  war. 

The  Sunday-school,  as  I  have  eaid,  has  done  much,  and  it 
may  do  more.  I  confesB  that  when  I  look  at  its  labouTS  I  do 
not  consider  the  teaching  erf  reading  to  he  in  any  way  soperior 
in  importance  to  the  moral  influence  which  it  may  bring  to 
bear  upon  millions  of  onr  population.  I  think  the  infloeiice 
of  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  teaching  ten  or  twelve 
children  in  a  daes  is  an  influence  for  this  world  and  for 
the  world  to  come  that  no  man  can  measure,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  which  no  tuan  can  calculate.  The  school 
l^en  may  do  more.  It  may  raise  and  bless  the  individual ; 
it  may  give  comfort  in  the  family  circle,  for  the  blessing 
the  child  receives  in  the  school  it  takes  home  to  its  family, 
and  can  communicate  to  the  circle  which  it  finds  there. 
It  may  check  the  barbarism  even  of  the  nation ;  and  if  at 
this  moment  it  could  give  us  all  we  may  rightly  expect  of 
it  in  the  future,  it  might  save  us  from  the  regret  and  the 
sorrow  which,  as  a  people,  we  cannot  escape,  if  another  bloody 
chapter  be  added  to  the  annals  of  onr  times. 

I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  the  last  observations 
which  I  have  made.  I  have  referred  to  a  question  wbicb 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  speaking  of,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  thinking  of  it  at  this  most  perilous  hoar. 
I  speak  to  you  as  to  Christian  men.  If  on  Sunday  last  it 
bad  been  put,  or  if  on  Sunday  next  it  could  be  put,  to  all 
the  Nonconformist  free  churoh  congregations  throughout 
Great  Britain,  whether  it  were  the  duty  or  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  be  involved  in  war  or  not,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  throoghont  all  those  congregations,  from 
Caithness  to  Cornwall,  there  would  have  been  a  universal 
and  unanimous  voice  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  peace. 
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Lord  Derby  said  not  long  ago  that  the  greatest  of  British 
interests  was  peace.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Christian 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  yonr  holy  work  should 
not  coincide  with  him  in  that  view?  Yon-  are  jonrselves 
the  ministers,  humble  but  earnest,  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
It  is,  therefore,  within  your  calling,  within  your  solemn  duiy 
— even  it  may  be  yonr  special  duty  on  an  occasion  like 
this — that  yon  should  express  some  feeling  on  this  question ; 
and  if  there  ascends  from  your  heart  a  prayer  to  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High  on  behalf  of  your  children  and  on  behalf 
of  your  nation,  let  it  be  a  prayer  that  He  may  turn  the 
hearts  of  your  rulers  from  thoughts  of  war,  and  bring  them 
to  sentiments  of  men^  and  of  peace.  When  I  think  of  the 
illnetrious  lady  who  rats  upon  the  throne  of  these  realms, 
when  I  think  how  bright  in  the  main  are  the  umale  of 
her  reign — the  one  greatest  blot  upon  them  in  our  time, 
and  until  now,  is  the  war  of  twenty-four  years  ago— let 
us  hope  that  our  hearts  may  be  spared  the  sorrow  that  must 
afflict  us,  and  the  record  of  her  reign  be  spared  the  addi- 
tional blot  which  would  be  cast  upon  it  if  again  the  blood 
of  our  countrymen  should  be  shed  in  favour  of  a  cause  which 
^0  man  can  distinctly  define  or  describe,  and  in  pursuit  of 
objects  which  no  rational  man  in  the  world  belieyes  it  is 
possible  for  arms  to  obtvD> 
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[On  this  daj  m  demoiutisUon  in  hTour  of  peMB,  Mid  with  the  object  of 
critidsing'  wluit  appeared  to  be  the  toodenciea  of  Hie  Qovemment  id  con- 
nexioD  with  the  Ea<(«ni  qneaticm,  wu  held  in  the  Free-tnde  Hall,  Bf&n- 
cheater.  The  meeting  was  very  crowded,  and  waa  ftttended  bj  many 
delegate!  repreeenting  the  towns  in  the  neighbonrtMod  of  Mancheater. 
Mr.  Bright  opened  the  prooeedingi  with  the  following  addreu.] 

We  are  met  at  a  time,  as  most  of  ob,  I  think,  believe, 
of  great  peril  and  of  great  anxiety.  Our  eare  are  filled  with 
evil  rumours,  and  facts,  ever-accumulating  facta,  from  day 
to  day  point  to  the  near  approach  of  war.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  are  constantly  told  by  those  who  are  the  confiden- 
tial adTiHere  of  the  Crown,  who  are  intrusted  for  the  time 
with  the  direction  of  our  national  aflbirs,  that  th^  are 
acting  strenuously  on  behalf  of  peace.  For  my  part  I  have 
very  little  sympathy  with  efforts  on  behalf  of  peace  which 
lead  oatnrally  to  war.  Pour-and-twenty  years  ago  I  remem- 
ber a  case  not  unlike  this.  Beading  the  other  day  in  the 
second  volume  of  '  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,'  I  found 
a  statement  which  is  very  suitable  for  us  to  consider  .at  this 
moment.  At  that  time  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was  the 
Ambassador  of  England  to  the  Turkish  Government  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  professed  to  be  strenuous  for  peace,  but  in  a 
lett«r  written  by  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort  to  his 
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coDfideotial  friend,  Baron  Stockmar,  on  the  27th  of  November 
in  the  year  1853,  three  or  four  months  before  the  war  began, 
he  says — '  Lord' Stratford  fulfils  hie  instructions  to  tho  letter ; 
bnt  he  so  contrives  that  we  are  constantly  getting  deeper 
into  a  war  policy.' 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
exeitiooe  of  the  OoTemment,  we  are  continaally  brought 
nearer  to  the  precipice  and  to  the  abyss  of  war.  The  First 
Minister  himself  assured  us,  I  think,  on  the  very  night  of 
Lord  Derby's  resignation,  that  there  was  nobody  in  the 
kingdom  more  assiduous  and  ardent  on  behalf  of  peace  than 
were  the  members  of  her  Majesty's  Oovemment.  But  not- 
withstanding that,  every  step  that  ie  taken  indicates  a  nearer 
approach  to  war ;  and  if  it  be  tme  that  a  man  is  held  to  be 
responsible  for  the  natural  effects  of  his  conduct,  then  it 
may  be  beld,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  Government 
which,  step  by  step,  brings  us  nearer  to  war,  and  by  steps 
which  do  not  exhibit  the  smallest  disposition  for  peace, — that 
Government  must  be  held  to  be,  in  favour  of  war.  If  we 
take  the  speeches  and  the  acts  of  the  Prime  Minister  for  two 
years  past,  if  we  consider  this  fact — that  all  the  war  news- 
papers particularly  point  to  him  as  the  man  in  whom  they 
trust,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  Tory  party  which  we  may 
call  the  war  seetion  of  it  looks  to  the  Prime  Minister  as 
the  represenative  of  their  views,  then  surely  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  believing  that  war  is  intended,  and  that  it  is  near 
at  hand. 

I  observe  that  last  night,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  to  a  great  meeting  at  Bradford,  this 
extraordinary  assertion  was  made — that  a  war  party,  a  war 
minister,  was  an  impossibility  in  this  country.  I  might 
refer  to  that  speech  of  Mr.  Hardy's,  which  to  my  mind  was 
full  of  boisterous  and  reckless  assertions,  that  had  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end  scarcely  a  spice  of  anything  like  logic.  It 
was  a  speech  which  was  no  doubt,  at  least  he  thought  so,  suited 
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to  the  mental  and  political  capacity  of  the  Conservatires ; 
but  it  ie  a  Bpeech,  in  its  boistetoos  recklessness  and  in  it« 
want  of  logic,  which  I  hope  could  not  have  been  delivered 
with  aj^robation  before  any  aseembly  of  the  Liberal  party. 
But  what  is  it  that  two  of  Mr.  Hardy's  colleagues  have  told 
m  ? — that  there  is  a  war  ministry  and  a  war  party;  and  be- 
caose  they  would  not  longer  serve  under  the  one,  or  in  respect 
of  tbifi  great  question  belong  to  the  other,  Lord  Carnarvon 
and  Lord  Derby  have  left  them.  You  know  Lord  Derby  in 
this  county — ^yon  knew  his  father  before  him — ^you  know  bow 
much  be  has  been  allied  with  the  present  Prime  Minister  for 
the  last  Sve-and-twenty  years;  yon  know—no,  you  do  not 
know,  bat  yon  may  imagine,  to  some  extent,  how  much  it 
mast  have  cost  him  to  sever  himself  from  hjs  ancient  col- 
league, and,  on  this  great  qaestion,  from  the  party  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  ever  since  he  came  into  public  life.  And 
yet  so  solemn  did  Lord  Derby  consider  the  crisis  at  which 
we  have  arrived — so  convinced  was  he  that  in  alliance  with 
the  Prime  Minister  all  bis  efforts  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  would  be  unable  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  that  he  shook 
off  the  dust  from  his  feet  against  them.  He  went  out  &om 
amongst  them,  declaring  by  his  act  that  he  would  not  be  in 
any  degree  a  participator  in  the  great  crime  they  meditated 
against  the  true  interests  of  his  country. 

Bat  if  Lord  Carnarvon  and  I^ord  Derby  have  no  confidence 
in  the  Govemmeait  of  which  they  were  members  and  in  the 
Ministry,  how  can  they  expect  that  we  or  the  country  at  lai^ 
should  have  confidence  in  tbem  ?  Where  there  is  no  tratb, 
and  where  you  have  found  out  that  there  ie  no  truth,  there  can 
be  no  faith.  I  ask  your  attention  to  one  or  two  &ots  which 
I  think  will  justify  me  in  the  observation  I  have  made.  Oo 
back  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament;  go  on  from  that  day 
about  a  week,  and  you  will  find  a  notice  of  what  was  called 
a  vote  of  credit.  A  vote  of  credit  upon  the  people,  surely 
enough ;   a  vote  of  discredit  upon  the  Oovemment.     I  took 
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the  liberty  of  aeting  in  the  House  of  Commons  wbat  was 
the  object  of  thiB  vote — wbat  was  to  be  dooe  with  the  eix 
millions?  Axe  you  going  into  a  Congreas— a  CoDgresB  of 
Earopean  Powers— with  ahotted  cannon  and  loaded  revolvers? 
But  it  was  denied  with  something  like  indignation.  The 
very  smooth-tongued  representative  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons  gave  ns  to  understand  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  their  thoughts—it  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  something  of  a  vote  of  oonfidence.  They  asked  that 
Parliament  should  nnanimously,  or  by  a  great  nutjority,  eon- 
sent  to  this  vote,  to  tell  the  nations  with  whom  they  were 
about  to  negotiate  and  assemble  that  they  represented  a 
united  Parliament,  which  represents  a  united  people.  But 
nothing  was  further  from  their  object  than  shotted  cannon 
and  loaded  revolvers ;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
probably  very  little  of  this  mon^  would  be  wanted.  I  am 
Dot  sure  on  one  occasion  it  was  not  said  that  possibly  even 
none  of  it  might  be  spent.  Well,  what  happened  ?  Imme-  ■ 
diately  the  vote  was  agreed  to  the  spending  began,  and  it 
began  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  We  heard  from  pun- 
graphs  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  main  I  dare  say  on  this 
matter  not  incorrect,  that  they  were  buying  and  ordering 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sandbags  down  at  Dundee  to  be 
csed  for  fortifications.  In  Manchester  tbey  had  taken  a  great 
warehouse,  and  were  packing  hay  for  exportation  for  the 
cavalry;  the  limit  of  the  price  of  horses  for  the  cavalry  had 
been  raised,  and  they  were  buying  horses  everywhere;  and 
then  immediately  afterwards,  although  it  is  admitted,  ad- 
mitted by  their  own  press,  by  their  own  officers,  that  Eng> 
land  has  at  -  this  moment  a  naval  power  at  sea  exceeding  that 
combined  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  yet  they  bought  three  iron- 
clads, two  of  which  I  believe  belonged  to  Turkey,  but  which 
Tnrkey  could  not  take  away  during  the  war  or  which  Turkey 
could  not  pay  for.  The  other  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Emperor  or  Government  of  Brazil.     Now  by  this  means,  in 
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the  course  of  less  than  two  montlis,  they  had  spent  three- 
and-a-half  of  the  BIX  millione,  and  so  far  as  the;  dared 
they  have  departed  from  the  kind  of  smooth  half-promise 
which  was  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  little,  if 
possible  none,  of  this  money  might  need  to  be  expended. 

Now  we  come  to  another  question,  the  question  of  the 
fleet.  You  know  that  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  having  got  upon  its  way  it  received  a  tele- 
gram which  required  it  to  turn  back.  If  the  forts  of  the 
Dardanelles,  as  was  expected,  had  fired  on  the  fleet,  and  the 
fleet  had  returned  the  fire,  which  it  certainly  would  have 
done,  then  there  would  have  been  an  outward  and  distinct 
act  of  war.  The  fleet  came  back — came  back  partly  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  Lord  Derby  in  the  Government. 
It  came  back,  and  then,  only  a  very  few  days  afterwards,  it 
was  sent  with  fresh  orders  for  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  In  epite 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  allow  it  to  pass 
tiie  forts,  the  fleet  passed  the  forts,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  anchored  here  and  there  within  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Now,  I  will  not  say  that  sending  the  fleet  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  was  an  act  of  war.  Mr.  Hardy  says  it  was  not, 
and  that  tbey  had  a  right  to  send  it ;  but,  if  they  had  a 
right  to  aend  it,  why  did  they  ask  for  the  permission  of 
the  Sultan?  Now,  what  was  the  pretence  on  which  the 
fleet  was  sent?  I  beg  your  attention  to  this  when  you  are 
considering  the  faith  of  this  Government.  Sir  Staflbrd 
Northcote,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated — I  am  not  now 
quoting  exact  words ;  I  am  giving  you  the  meaning  of  what 
was  said — that  the  purpose  of  the  fleet  going  into  the  Sea 
Marmora  was  to  offer  protection  to  the  lives  and,  as  far  as 
^ight  be  of  course,  the  property  of  British  subjects,  of  whom 
there  were  a  large  number  in  Constantinople.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  tbem  this  question :  '  Is  the  sending  of  the 
fleet  now  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  the  sending  of  it  there  on  the  first  occasion 
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when  it  proceeded  partly  oc  its  way  there  but  returned?' 
and  he  answered  that  it  was  an  act  of  a  different  character, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  the  first  was  an  act  of  menace — I 
will  not  say  of  war,  but  an  act  of  menace  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  force ;  that  in  the  second  case  it  was  merely  for  the 
innocent  object  of  protecting  the  lives  and  the  property  of 
British  subjects. 

At  the  time  nobody  said  it  was  not  true,  but  no  sensible 
man  believed  it,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  four 
or  six  enormous  ironclads  to  give  such  protection  as  might 
be  required,  if  any  were  required.  But  the  fact  is,  none  was 
required.  Even  the  English  Minister  at  Constantinople,  ready 
enough  to  send  telegrams  to  alarm  us,  had  not  intimated  to 
the  Government  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  Englishmen  in  Constantinople  that 
any  English  force  should  be  near  that  city.  And  what  is 
more,  there  was  not  a  single  minister — I  mean  ambassador — 
of  any  other  European  Power  who  had  hinted  at  such  a  ne- 
cessity to  his  own  Government,  and  no  other  Power  sent  any 
fleet  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  But  what  said  the  press? 
All  the  war  press,  who  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  of  the  Prime  Minister,  they  all  not  only 
admitted  but  exulted  that  the  fleet  was  gone  there,  and  was 
gone  there  as  a  menace  and  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
England ;  and  I  believe  there  was  not  a  newspaper  in  Europe 
that  dealt  with  this  question  or  discussed  it  that  did  not  come 
to  and  express  exactly  the  same  conclusion. 

But  we  have  had  a  new  reason  given,  and  that  was  given 
last  night  by  Mr.  Hardy.  The  fact  is  that  members  of  the 
Govemment  for  the  last  two  years  have  scarcely  ever  opened 
their  mouths  on  this  question  without  most  distinctly  con- 
tradicting each  other.  Last  night,  speaking  of  the  fleet, 
Mr.  Hardy  said  England  had  many  subjects  in  Constanti-. 
nople,  and  if  anything  had  happened  to  bring  the  forces  of 
Russia  into  Constantinople,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
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protect  their  interesta.  The  fact  is,  the  only  leasoD  for  fear^ 
mg  that  the  RnBeiane  should  enter  Constantinople  was  the 
very  presence  of  that  fleet ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  tlian 
this,  that  if  the  Kussian  army  had  entered  Constantinople, 
or  the  English  army,  or  the  forces  of  any  civilised  and  Chris- 
tian power,  the  lives  of  British  sabjecte  or  any  other  snbjecta 
woald  have  been  just  as  secure  as  they  would  be  and  are  in 
London  or  in  Manchester.  Now  last  night  was  the  very  first 
time  that  this  has  been  given  as  a  reason,  and  it  is  a  reason 
which  has  so  more  foundation  in  reality  and  in  truth  than  the 
other  reaaonsto  which  I  have  already  referred. 

We  come  next  to  the  question  of  calling  out  the  B«serves. 
We  had  then  the  reeignation  of  Lord  Derby,  and  we  had  at 
the  same  time  exactly  the  same  smooth-spoken  story  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  you  have  read  the  newspapers  with 
any  care  you  will  have  observed  that  &om  the  beginning  of 
these  difficulties — I  speak  of  the  last  two  years — there  has 
been  a  great  difference  between  the  tone  often  taken  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  especially  when  the  Prime  Minister  has 
spoken,  and  the  tone  taken  by  the  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  Lord  Derby  thought  the  calling  out  of  the 
Reserves  was  an  important  matter,  followed  as  it  was  to  be  by 
other  measures  which  he  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  indicate, 
but  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  We  come  now  to  the 
day  when  Parliament  separated,  on  the  i6th,  that  is  a  fort- 
night ago.  I  was  in  the  House  that  day,  and  heard  the 
leader  of  the  House,  again  in  the  same  tone — '■  There  was  not 
the  least  danger  of  anything;  he  did  not  apprehend  anything; 
things  really  did  not  look  a  bit  worse  than  they  had  been 
some  time  ago ;  *  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  a  sort  of 
comfort  in  that  sometimes  disturbed,  but  always  in  matters  of 
this  kind  credulous  assembly. 

But  what  happened  the  very  next  day?  The  moment  the  door 
of  the  House  was  shut  and  the  key  turned  in  the  lock — on  the 
very  next  day,  I  believe,  it  was — yon  bad  that  amazing  and 
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aUrming  telegram  from  Calcntta  or  Bombay,  that  I  koow  not 
how  many  thousands  of  Mahometan  soldiers  from  India 
are  to  be  brought  to  Europe  for  the  purpose,  I  presume,  of 
fighting,  it  may  be,  against  the  Christian  nation  of  Rnssia. 
Bat  when  we  asked  them  a  short  time  ago  to  lessen  their 
military  expenses  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  eoabling  them 
by  a  greater  economy  to  abolish  the  duties  upon  your  manu- 
^tures,  the  reduction  of  the  armaments  was  said  to  be 
impossible.  But  now  to  follow  up  this  policy,  this  blind 
and  wicked  policy,  that  is  being  done — 'for  to-day  or 
yesterday  some  of  these  troops  were  to  leave  Bombay — 
that  had  been  done  or  was  being  done  which  had  never 
been  contemplated  by  any  Minister  in  past  times.  We 
have  a  war  just  now  going  on,  and  it  is  rather  a  trouble- 
some budnessj  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  Apparently 
within  a  very  short  time  the  flames  of  war  may  be  lit,  and 
lit  by  England  alone,  over  two  great  continents.  We  shall 
then  be  carrying  on  war,  murder,  rapine,  all  the  evils  which 
are  included  in  the  word  war ;  we  shall  be  carrying  on  this 
dreadful  game  on  three  of  the  four  continents  of  the  globe. 
Consider  this,  you  Christian  men  who  go  to  your  churches 
and  chapels  every  Sunday,  who  carry  your  Bible  or  your 
Prayer  Book,  who  listen  to  those  beautiful  hymns,  who 
listen  often  to  impressive  sermons,  who  listen  to  earnest 
prayers,  who  have  within  your  souls  emotions  stirred  which 
too  often  slumber  during  the  busy  activities  of  the  week. 
So  that  all  this  country  every  Sunday  is  engaged  in  this 
worship  and  this  acknowledgment  of  Him  who  was  called 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  yet  you  have  a  Government  which, 
on  a  question  which  not  one  of  them  can  define,  and  for 
reasons  which  they  yet  have  never  condescended  accurately  or 
clearly  to  specify — yon  have  a  government  that  would  lead 
this  Christian  nation  to  sanguinary,  murderous  contests  over 
three  great  continents  of  the  globe. 

Sir  StaBbrd  Northcote,  of  coarse,  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
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monB  knew  at  the  veiy  moment  he  was  epeakmg  tbese  smooth 
words  to  as,  that  he  was  about  to  allow  the  House  to  be  closed 
for  three  weeks ;  and  he  knew  at  that  moment  that  orders 
had  been  sent  oat  and  were  being  executed  for  bringing  over 
many  thousands  of  native  Mahometan  troops  possibly  and  pro- 
bably to  take  part  in  a  war  between  this  country  and  Russia. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  a  right  thing  to  tell  us.  What 
is  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  We  might  as  well— 
and  it  would  bare  saved  a  world  of  trouble— have  lived  uoder 
a  Government  where  there  was  nothing  that  ia  called  con- 
stitutional freedom.  We  might  be  living  under  the  despotism 
which  we  exercise  iu  India,  or  under  that  much  smaller 
despotism  which  the  Czar  exercises  in  Russia.  You  have 
a  House  of  Commons  which  dare  not  ask,  or  if  it  does  ask 
is  denied.  I  say  it  is  humiliating  to  the  House  and  insulting 
to  the  nation.  I  say  then  that  this  Government  is  open 
exactly  to  the  charge  which  the  late  Prince  Consort  brought 
against  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  Lord  Stratford  obeyed 
his  instractions  to  the  letter — I  am  not  charging  him  with 
doing  anything  wrong — but  everything  that  he  did  seemed 
contrived  so  as  to  bring  us  deeper  into  a  war  policy.  And 
here,  step  after  step,  we  see  alarm,  excitement,  irritation,  all 
directly  leading  to  war,  taken  by  a  Government  which  at  the 
same  time  tells  us  that  it  is  strenuously  exerting  itself  in 
favour  of  peace. 

I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  mention  one  other  subject, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  proposed,  but  now  suspended, 
Congress.  All  were  agreed  at  first  that  there  should  be 
a  Congress.  Russia  always  accepted  it.  When  it  was  first 
proposed,  this  Government  immediately  accepted  the  pro- 
position. Russia  declared  that  her  treaty  with  Turkey  was 
only  a  preliminary  treaty,  and  she  knew  that  there  were  parts 
of  it  which,  in  all  probability,  might  he  condemned  by  some 
of  the  European  Powers,  and  that  some  alterations  might  be 
necessaiy.     But  why  is  it,  I  ask  you  now,  why  is  it  that  this 
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Congress  is  not  being  held?  It  is  thb — not  that  Russia 
made  any  difficulty.  She  started  no  obstacle;  Germany 
started  no  obstacle ;  Anstria  made  no  complaint ;  Italy 
was  satisfied;  France  went  in  with  the  rest.  This  Govern- 
ment only  made  the  obstacle,  and  is  itself  the  only  Power 
blameable  for  the  postponement,  and  perhaps  for  the  abandon- 
ment,  of  the  Congress.  Until  lately,  you  have  observed, 
in  reading-  the  papers,  that  British  interests  were  the 
things  that  we  were  concerned  in.  I  recollect  Mr.  Hardy 
last  year,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  a  strong  speech 
about  British  interests.  He  asked,  Who  has  given  ns  any 
mandate — have  we  any  mandate  from  heaven  to  enter  into 
contest  with  the  Govenunent  of  Turkey?  He  threw  aside 
altogether  the  idea  that  you  could  ever  go  into  war,  to  any 
small  extent  even,  or  the  threat  of  war,  for  the  sake  of 
liberating  millions  of  population.  The  only  thing,  the  great 
thing  for  a  great  nation,  was  to  look  after  it«  own  interests, 
and  in  our  case  our  interests  are  British  interests. 

But  what  is  the  state  of  things  now  ?  The  British  interest 
cry  has  been  abandoned.  Now  we  are  asked  to  go  to  war, 
or  Ut  prepare  for  war,  in  defence  of  what  they  call  European 
law.  Does  anybody  understand  European  law  outride  these 
islands?  Europe  repudiates  our  European  law.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  at  this  moment  that  accepts  the 
ot^tion  which  we  have  made.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
that  has  put  the  question  to  Russia,  which  Russia  refuses  to 
answer  in  our  sense;  there  is  not  one  of  them — Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  France — there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not 
willing  and  anxious  to  go  into  the  Conference  on  the  terms 
which  Russia  has  proposed,  and  we  —  we  who  have  the 
Government  always  strenuous  for  peace — are  the  only  Power 
that  objects  to  it.  There  has  been  a  great  effort  io  mystify 
this  question  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  you  have  found 
great  but  cowardly  newspapers  turning  round  upon  it, 
Russia  has  all  along  proclaimed  that  she  grants  to  others, 
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and  demands  only  for  herself,  full  freedom  in  the  Congress. 
England  puts  it  to  Ruasia  in  a  shape  which  indicates,  as 
Russia  believes,  that  Roseia  is  to  come  to  the  bar  of  the 
Congress  with  its  treaty,  and  to  appear  there,  if  not  like 
a  criminal,  at  least  as  a  suppliant,  and  on  her  own  defence. 
That  18  just  the  state  in  which  the  case  rests  at  this  moment, 
and  we  who  are  strenuously  seeking  peace  are  insisting  upon 
the  only  present  point  of  danger  which  may  lead  to  war. 
But  if  there  should  be  no  Congreea,  what  then?  Are  we 
to  retire  from  the  question,  or  are  we  to  insist  upon  constant 
menaces — menaces  which  must  inevitably,  if  persisted  in, 
lead  to  hostilities?  Russia  grants  all  that  the  rest  of  Europe 
requires ;  England  is  still  the  only  obstacle :  her  Minister, 
the  Minister  supported  with  enthusiasm  by  a  large  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  Tory  party — her  Minister  is  at  this  moment 
the  only  real  and  great  disturber  of  the  nations. 

But  I  ask  yon  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  policy,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  is  his  own  statement.  He  said  in 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  night  on  which 
Lord  Derby  resigned,  that 

'  It  became  a  matter  for  tlie  couideniUoii  of  her  Hajegtj'i  OoTernment  at  > 
period  like  the  present,  when  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  ii  ta 
diitnihed,  and  when  the  opportiuiitiei  of  rectifying  that  balance  h;  the  cou- 
corrence  of  the  Congreu  aeeme  almost  to  have  ceaeed,  what  itepa  ahonid  be 
taken  to  connterrail  or  prevent  the  mischief  impending.' 

Then  he  eaye — with  an  unparalleled  audacity,  I  would  say — 
'  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  for  the 
due  protection  of  the  nghta  of  our  empire;'  and  he  went 
on  to  describe  what  the  Government  were  to  do.  Now  this 
is  the  very  first  time  I  have  heard  of  this  statement  about 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  very 
old  hobgoblin,  reappearing  in  a  new  character,  and  on  a  new 
floor.  'At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  is  so  disturbed ' — and  his  Govern- 
ment know,  and  all  the  authorities  know,  that  we  have  a 
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larger  fighting  fleet  than  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
combined ;  and  he  then  complains  that  tlie  balance  of  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  so  disturbed.  If  I  were  a  French- 
man, or  a  Spaniard,  or  an  Italian,  or  an  Austrian,  or  a  Greek, 
or  an  Egyptian,  or  a  Tnrk  eren,  with  some  navy  of  more 
or  less  power,  I  should  say  that  the  great  disturber  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  was  the  British 
Government.  I  do  not  know  that  anytliing  has  been  done 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  power.  Turkey  had  to  guard  the 
Straits,  and  we  broke  through  her  guardianship.  But  the 
Straits  are  reserved  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  especially, 
directly,  and  diatiuctly  for  consideration  and  settlement  by 
the  Congress.  Those  nations  I  have  spoken  of,  beginning 
with  Spain,  going  round  the  northern  and  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Egypt — they  are  the  nations 
who  have  the  right  to  complain  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  being  disturbed. 

The  real  fact  about  the  Congress  is  this — at  least  I  think 
it  to  be  80 — I  think  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  proves  it, 
the  object  of  this  Government  is,  if  it  be  possible — by  ne- 
gotiations it  is  not  at  all  possible,  if  it  be  possible  even  by 
war — to  restore  Tnrkey,  to  attempt  to  sustain  for  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  If  yon  donbt  it,  I  will  quote  three  lines  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  last  night.  You  recollect 
what  Sir  Heniy  Elliot  said  about  the  atrocities  in  Bulgaria — 
they  could  make  no  difference  in  the  policy  of  England ; 
he  said  this  with  reference  to  something  that  had  happened — 
that  the  policy  of  a  great  country  is  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  an  incident  however  horrible  or  however  disastrous.  Of 
those  massacres  and  tortures  the  lowest  account  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  correct  makes  it  that  13,000  or  15,000  men  and 
women  were  murdered  in  that  country.  This  is  called  an  inci- 
dent, and  it  is  an  incident  that  has  no  kind  of  force  or  import- 
ance, and  indifllerence  to  it  is  made  part  of  the  policy  of  this 
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oouBtiy;  but  surely  it  is  sometliing  when  Christian  men  are 
asked  to  go  to  war  to  restore  a  power  and  a  government  with 
whom  this  massacre  is  not  an  incident  once  in  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years,  but  is  an  incident  of  the  usual  policy  of  the 
empire.  If  any  man  will  come  to  the  people  of  England, 
— the  men  and  women  of  England — and  ask  them  by  general 
vote.  Are  you  willing  to  sacrifice  your  blood  and  treasure 
to  snstain  that  terrible  oppression,  that  multitudiDOua  crime 
which  we  call  the  Ottoman  GoTemment? — I  say  that  the 
people  of  England  would  very  soon  dispose  of  any  Minister 
and  of  any  Government  who  would  put  the  question  to 
them  in  that  naked  form. 

The  fact  is  we  have  that  celebrated,  tliat  famous,  or,  as 
it  may  turn  out,  that  infamoos  despatch,  circulated  lately  by 
Lord  Salisbury  almost  the  moment  he  came  into  his  present 
office,  that  tells  the  whole  story,  which  falsely  misrepresents 
in  some  cases,  and  condemns  broadly  throughont,  the  whole 
of  the  treaty  between  Kussia  and  Turkey.  No  doubt  one 
reason  why  this  Government  did  not  go  into  the  Congress,  or 
why  they  were  willing  to  escape  it,  was  this.  Tbey  knew 
their  objects  were  not  the  objects  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  tbey  were  in  no  sensible  man's  view  at  all  British 
objects.  They  knew  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  in  Congress 
would  take  no  snch  view  of  that  Treaty,  would  not  permit 
England  or  any  Power  that  might  by  chance  nnite  with 
her  to  tear  to  pieces  as  waste  paper  the  great  instrument 
of  pacification  between  Kussia  and  Turkey.  It  may  have 
its  faults;  I  do  not  deny  it;  I  should  like  to  see  a  treaty 
after  a  war  that  had  not  some  faults  in  it  that  one  was 
obliged  to  condemn.  But  it  does  not  signify  to  us  if 
Bulgaria  be  a  few  miles  longer  or  shorter.  It  does  not 
matter  to  us  that  a  tract  of  marshy  ground,  which  is  of  no 
real  value,  and  which  was  given  by  France  and  England 
to  Boumaoia  after  the  Crimean  War,  and  which  Roumania 
did  not   pay  for,  and  which  in  the  eye  of  Russia  she  had 
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no  claim  to  possese,  ehould  be  demanded  back  by  Russia ; 
and  if  Soumania  consents,  as  doubtless  she  will  consent,  it 
does  not  matter  to  qb,  for  we  have  no  interest  in  it.  But 
there  ie  not  one  of  these  qnestions  which  would  entitle  us 
to  kill  the  poorest  cripple  begging  on  any  bridge  in  England, 
or  to  take  the  smallest  coin  from  the  labourer  whose  daily 
sweat  earns  for  himself  and  his  family  their  daily  bread. 

The  menace  of  war,  if  it  has  any  object  whatever,  has  this 
— To  bully  Russia  into  agreeing  to  certain  things,  or  else 
to  make  war  upon  her  if  she  will  not  agree;  and  those 
things  are  these — they  must  be  these  or  one  of  thero — 
To  lessen  the  freedom  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  or  to  sustain 
the  Turkish  dominion  in  Europe.  The  great  question  before 
England  is  not  a  party  question.  It  is  a  question  for  honour- 
able men  throughout  the  kingdom,  whether  they  are  willing 
again  to  repeat  the  great  war  of  four-and-twenty  years  ago, 
spend  40,000  of  their  ovra  countrymen's  lives  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  others,  and  spend  100,000,000/.  of  their  own 
wealth,  and  200,000,000/.  or  300,000,000/.  of  the  wealth 
of  others,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  lessening  and 
a  restrictiDg  of  the  &eedom  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  or  of 
preventing  aay  other  of  the  things  which  Russia  and  Turkey 
have  agreed  to  in  the  treaty  which  has  lately  been  nego- 
tiated between  them.  The  lives  of  thousands  depend  upon 
this — the  comforts,  not  of  thousands,  but  of  millions,  and 
not  the  lives  of  some  and  the  comforts  of  more,  but  the 
honour  and  the  unblemished  conscience  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now,  one  more  point  and  I  have  done.  You  are  asked 
to  do  all  this  as  a  sacrifice  to  your  terror  of  the  Empire 
of  Russia.  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  war 
papers  in  London  that  war  is  inevitable  and  necessaiy. 
'The  world,'  he  said — I  did  not  hear  him  say  it;  I  am 
telling  what  was  said  of  him,  and  it  was  only  a  natural 
conclusion  from  his  views.     He  said,  '  The  world  is  not  big 
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enough  for  the  two  empires  of  Russia  aad  of  Britain,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  question  should  be  decided  once  for 
all  which  is  the  biggest,  and  to  which  the  world  belongs.' 
Well,  but  Russia,  after  all,  is  a  nation  that  would  be  veiy 
friendly  with  us  if  we  would  let  it  The  Czar  was  so  anxious 
to  cultivato  friendly  relations  with  England  that  he  buried 
in  oblivion  what  he  thought  was  a  terrible  injustice  done  to 
his  faiJier,  and  he  permitted  the  marriage  of  his  only  and 
passionately-loved  daughter  with  the  eon  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  Russia  has  80,000,000  of  population.  Its  influence 
must  be  great  in  all  its  neighbourhood.  As  you  know  from 
the  maps,  it  is  adjacent  to  those  countries  about  which  so 
much  discussion  has  latoly  taken  place,  and  its  influence  is 
inevitahle,  and  permanent,  and  indestmctible.  We  went  into 
the  Crimean  War  tweoty-four  years  ago,  and  had  the  assist- 
ance, I  think,  of  100,000  French  troops,  who  did  not  care 
one  single  sixpence  about  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  who 
were  led  there  by  the  Emperor,  who  was  anxious  to  go  into 
a  political  transaction  with  a  respectable  political  firm.  But 
what  happened  ?  You  had  a  great  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  It  went 
out  with  great  shouts  of  what  was  to  be  done,  but  came  back 
doing  nothing,  happily  for  this  fleet  and  happily  for  Russia. 
You  had  all  your  force  in  the  Crimea,  and  it  managed 
to  take  possession,  after  a  long  siege,  of  one  strong  fortified 
city ;  but  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the  treaty  was  agreed 
to,  Rnssia  was  still  a  nation  of  80,000,000  people  or  there- 
abouts. Russia  was  still  great  and  powerful,  and  has  every 
day  since  been  becoming  more  so ;  Russia  was  still  adjacent 
to  Turkey;  the  influence  of  Russia  upon  Turkey  and  npon  all 
the  neighbouring  States  remained  pretty  much  as  it  was 
before;  and  all  the  sacrifices  that  we  had  made  and  that 
the  French  Emperor,  or  rather  the  French  people  had 
made — those  sacrifices  went  for  nothing.  Russia  was  still 
great,  and  geographically  and  provide utially  she  must  be 
great ;   and  Turkey  was  decaying  and  going  down  to  that 
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doom  which  Providence  has  decreed  ahall  await  all  corrupt 
people  aod  all  corrupt  empires. 

The  nnretumiDg  brave,  as  Byron  describes  them,  those 
who  went  out  there,  and  who  did  not  come  back,  who  were 
left  to  the  neglected  graves  in  the  Crimea  —  those  you  do 
not  see.  You  see  here  and  there  cannon  pat  in  some  gentle- 
man's park  or  in  some  town's  market-place,  to  show  what 
was  done  by  the  valour  of  your  troops  before  Sebastopol. 
Nobody  disputes  the  valour  of  your  troops.  I  know  no  troops 
that  do  not  on  occasion  manifest  great  valour.  The  Russians, 
the  Turks,  the  Kaffirs — everywhere  there  is  valour.  There  is 
more  of  that  commodity  to  be  had  in  the  world  for  eighteea- 
pence  a-day  than  of  any  other  commodity  that  I  know  of. 
There  is  notiiing  left  for  us  then  of  that  war  but  sad  memo- 
ries. All  sensible  men,  I  think,  looking  back  now,  wish  that 
it  had  been  avoided,  and  that  it  had  not  been  one  of  the  sad 
memories  which  this  nation  has  to  dwell  upon. 

I  will  make  one  more  refereDce  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
speech  last  night.  That  refers  to  the  purpose  for  which  you 
are  wished  to  go  on  to  the  very  verge  of  war,  and  probably 
into  war  itself ;  and  I  want  to  read  it  to  yon  for  the  porpose 
of  showing  yon  the  shadowy  and  imaginary  grounds  on  which 
you  are  to  bring  upon  your  countiy  this  terrible  misfortune. 
He  spoke  of  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was  proud  t«  be  a 
member.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  were  proud  to  be 
out  of  it.  The  day  will  come,  and  the  hour  draweth  nigh,  if 
these  people  enter  into  this  war,  when  eveiy  honest  and  intel- 
ligent Englishman  will  be  anxious  to  say,  'I  had  no  part  what- 
ever in  this  policy,  and  was  no  supporter  of  the  Government.' 
But  Mr.  Hardy  says  of  that  Government  that  'they  were 
not  prepared  to  see  a  great  shadow  cast  by  other  nations  of 
the  world ' — that  is,  on  this  nation.  A  great  shadow  cast  1 
Now,  try  to  lay  hold  of  that  in  your  mind :  you  cannot  lay 
hold  of  it  with  your  fingers.     He  says, — 

'  Ttwie  might  not  be  in  that  OTentudowing  immediMe  danger  to  EltglAiid, 
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but,  w  Lord  Salistmrf  well  nid' — I  sot^NMe  in  bis  fktiunu  despatch — <s 
Tnrkej  dumembered,  pitiful  and  powerlcM,  or  ratber  a  Power  in  the  hands  of 
another  Power,  eierriung  domiaian  otst  b  great  part  of  the  earth,  piesented 
a  dangef  throogh  which  Englatid's  interetta  in  Europe  might  mffer.' 

Now,  observe;  thia  was  said,  you  know,  to  3,000  or  4,000 
}iard-headed  Yorkshiremeii,  and  I  pregmne  it  had  some  effect 
npon  them.  I  recollect  in  Xiord  Clarendon's  '  History  of  the 
Great  Bebellion '  he  gnea  an  anecdote  of  a  ^ntleman,  whose 
name  I  think  was  Mr.  L'Estrange,  who  lived  down  in  Kent, 
and  who  raised  a  troop  of  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  King 
Charles  the  First.  He  describes  him  in  this  way :  '  He  spoke 
to  them  in  a  manner  pecniiarly  his  own,  and  being'  not  easy 
to  be  understood  he  the  more  prevailed  with  the  men  of 
Kent'  And  so  it  is,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  boister- 
ous, reckless,  and  illogical,  and  with  language  not  easy  to  be 
understood,  Mr.  Hardy  did  the  more  prevail  with  the  men 
of  Bradford.  No,  I  ought  not  to  say  the  men  of  Bradford, 
hut  what  they  call  in  softened  phrase  the  Conservatives  of 
Bradford. 

Regard  the  passage  once  more,  and  have  some  commiser- 
ation upon  your  Conservative  friends,  whose  sense  has  not 
enabled  tbem  to  detect  the  utter  absurdity  and  nothing- 
ness of  this  passage.  '  They  are  not  prepared  to  see  a 
great  shadow  cast  by  other  nations  of  the  world.  There 
might  not  be  in  the  overshadowing  immediate  danger  to 
EngUnd,  but,  as  Lord  Salisbury  bad  well  said,  there  might 
be  a  Turkey  dismembered,  pitiful,  and  powerless,' — by  which 
I  suppose  they  intend  in  future,  through  their  war,  if  they  go 
into  it,  to  have  a  Tnrkey  again  which  is  not  dismembered, 
and  which  is  not  pitiful,  and  which  is  not  powerless,  'A 
Turkey  dismembered,  pitiful,  and  powerless,  or  rather  a  power 
in  the  hands  of  another  power  exercising  dominion  over  great 
parts  of  the  earth,  presented  a  danger  through  which  Eng- 
land's interests  and  Europe's  interesta  might  snSer,* — not  will 
suffer,  but  might  suffer — a  distant,  and  a  remote,  and  a 
shadowy,  and  at  heat  an  imaginary  evil ;   and  yet  on  this 
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'  perhaps ' ;  it  recalls  to  my  mind  the  passage  of  one  of  our 
poets.     He  eays: — 

•On  tlu>  ptrkapt — 
Thii  penulrenhire,  mfamoOB  for  lies. 
We  build  our  moontain  hopes,  apin 
Oar  Gternkl  icbemea.' 

If  we  had  Mr.  Hardy's  policy  and  that  of  his  Government, 
I  fear  we  shonld  rush  into  that  enormous,  that  incalculable 
crime,  for  which  language  has  no  word  but  one  which  con- 
ceals it«  meaniDg — but  a  crime  which  involves  a  multitudinous 
murder,  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  blood  over  many  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  globe.  I  ask  you  here — it  may  not 
be  worth  while  to  ask  any  Conservative  here  or  outside : 
there  most  be  Congervatives  so  called  .  who  vot«  for  Con- 
servative candidates,  who  have  I  trust  some  idea  beyond 
that  of  the  mere  saperiority  or  success  of  party — there  must 
surely  be  Conservatives  as  there  are  any  number  of  Liberals 
who  consider  great  national  interests  and  great  truths  to  be 
superior  to  the  demandfl  of  party  ;  and  I  ask  them  whether 
they  will  be  led  in  this  career  and  to  this  terrible  catastrophe 
by  a  Minister — for  I  bold  that  I  am  not  describing  the  policy 
of  the  country — I  am  not  even  describing  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment— I  may  not  be  describing  even  the  secret  wished>for 
policy  of  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet — I  am  describing,  as  far  as 
I  can  gather  it,  the  policy  of  a  Minister,  a  Minister  who  for 
forty  years  has  never  yet  been  known  of  his  free-will  or  from 
an  earnest  and  hberal  mind  to  say  or  do  anything  for  the  ad- 
vance of  any  of  those  great  measures  of  good  and  of  freedom 
which  have  distinguished  the  legislation  of  this  country. 

Will  you,  will  the  Conservative  party  even,  seeing  the 
course  taken  by  certainly  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
party — Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Derby — will  they  be  willing 
at  the  beck  of  one  man  to  spread  the  flames  of  war  over  two 
other  continents — South  Africa  being  already  disturbed  by 
extensive  hostilities  between  the  native  population  and  our- 
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selves  ?  I  do  not  think  tiiat  when  the  people  consider  it  more 
— and  every  day  that  passes  and  every  week  that  comes  enables 
them  to  consider  it  more — I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  vast  bloodshed  for 
such  a  cause. 

I  stated  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  at  Rochdale  which 
I  was  permitted  to  address,  that  I  thought  if  a  poll  were 
taken  of  all  Free  Church  and  Noaconformist  congregations  of 
Great  Britain  on  a  Sunday  morning  there  would  be  a  univer- 
sal and  uDaoimous  vote  in  favour  of  peace.  Let  it  Dot  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  wished  to  icstDUate  there  were 
DO  congregations  of  Churchmen  and  no  Charchmen  of  the 
Established  bodies  in  Scotland  or  in  England  who  are  in 
favour  of  peace ;  but  they,  as  yoa  know,  are  more  allied  in 
sentiment  with  the  Executive  Uian  we  are ;  they  are  more 
accustomed  to  be  docile  and  to  listen  and  to  submit;  but 
I  suspect  if  it  was  put  even  to  them  there  would  be  by  no 
means  that  anauimoue  vote  is  favour  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  aod  of  the  war  to  Vhich  that  policy  leads,  which 
some  persons  might  expect  from  them.  Now  my  coDGolation 
and  my  hope  is  in  this,  that  the  love  of  justice,  as  I  believe, 
the  love  of  mercy  and  of  peace,  is  not  dead  in  the  miDds  of 
Englishmen.  I  wish  that  it  may  grow  and  may  strengthea 
from  day  to  day,  and  that  growing  and  strengthening  it  may 
baffle  a  polJ(7  which  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  which 
to  my  mind  is  profoundly  wicked,  aod  which  I  feel  certain 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  is  a  policy  which  is  hostile  to 
and  may,  if  persisted  in,  be  fatal  to  the  greatest  and  highest 
interests  of  the  Empire. 
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[la  coiMqneiice  of  the  eul;  meeting  of  Pkriiament  tbe  muuuU  speeches  of 
the  three  membert  for  Krmiiigham,  generally  made  in  Janoiuy,  wore 
poatponed  till  the  Ewter  reoesa.  The  sddreu  of  Ht.  Bright  on  thii  occsmon 
chiefly  dealt  with  the  Eaitern  policy  of  the  Qovenmient  and  the  pniepects 
of  flnuice  in  India.] 

I  CAN  assure  you  that  if  it  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  come 
here  again,  it  is  at  least  an  equal  pleasure  to  me  to  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  on  this  platform  and  see  ag^ain  bo  many  of 
those  who,  during  more  than  twenty  y^eare,  bare  manifested 
to  me  by  so  many  tokens  their  friendship  and  their  con- 
Edence.  But  if  it  be  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  that  pleasure  is 
mingled  with  some  sadness  and  some  regret,  because,  in 
looking  back  to  former  meetings,  I  feel  as  if  some  great 
change  had  come  over  as.  In  those  meetings — ^in  most  of 
them — we  could  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  some  great 
principle,  or  that  some  great  principle  had  been  established 
in  some  act  of  beneficent  legislation.  At  this  meeting  tbe 
most  saoguiue  of  ns  cannot  find  any  cause  for  rejoicing  or  ex- 
ultation. We  have  not  one  single  great  measure  to  point  to 
which  has  been  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  existing 
administration.  We  know  that  there  is  a  Parliamentary 
majority  supporting  a  Cabinet  with   the   usual   number   of 
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Minietera,  bat  we  find  that  the  majority  is  powerful  only  for 
reeistance,  and  that  the  official  advisers  of  the  Crown  appear 
incapable  to  devise  and  the  general  body  of  representatives 
unwilling  to  carry  any  of  those  measares  which  the  people  of 
England  have  a  right  to  look  for  from  their  Ministers  and 
from  their  Parliament.  Bat  it  may  be  asked,  '  What  are  they 
doing?'  for  twelve  Cabinet  Ministers,  meeting,  as  yoa  see  in 
the  papers,  often  two  or  three  times  a  week,  must  be  doing 
something,  and  a  Parliament  with  a  majority  of  sixty  in 
favour  of  those  Ministers  cannot  be  wholly  idle. 

What  the  Ministers  are  doing  is  just  this — nothing  what- 
soever that  is  useful  at  home,  and  everything  that  you  can 
imagine  that  is  mischievous  abroad.  Since  I  have  been  io 
Parliament  it  has  always  been  a  complaint  with  me,  or  a 
matter  of  regret,  that  Cabinet  Ministers  spend  far  more  time 
in  discussing  foreign  politics  than  in  reforming  home  ailairs. 
If  you  go  back  a  hundred  years  from  now,  as  far  as  you  have 
an  account  of  what  the  Cabinet  was  doing,  you  will  find  that  it 
was  discussing  how  it  coold  force  the  colonies  of  North 
America  to  pay  English  taxes  without  being  represented  in 
the  English  Parliament.  That  was  the  great  policy  of  the 
day.  Bnt,  es  you  know,  it  entirely  foiled,  and  the  thirteen 
little  colonies  of  that  time  have  now  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  globe.  If  you  come 
down  twenty  years  later — eighty  years  ago — you  will  find 
the  English  Cabinet  constantly  discussing  how  it  might  be 
possible,  with  the  help  of  all  the  resources  of  this  kingdom,  to 
suppress  the  Republic  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Yet 
now  yon  see  that  the  whole  of  that  policy  was  a  failure,  and 
that  there  exists  at  this  moment,  with  the  consent  and 
sympathy  of  almost  all  classes  in  this  country,  that  once 
dreaded  monster  a  French  Kepublic.  And  if  you  came  down 
nearer  to  our  own  time,  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  you  will 
find  an  English  Cabinet  discussing  for  almost  two  years 
nothing   but  questions   connected   with   the   great   contest 
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with  Ktissia,  carried  on,  as  yoa  remember,  ia  tbat  part  of  the 
BuBBi&D  Empire  which  is  called  the  Crimea.  Well,  there  was 
a  partial  anccesa,  as  there  was  a  partial  eaccese  in  the  sap- 
pressioa  of  the  French  ILepublic  of  1789,  and  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  in  iSij — ^there  was  a  partial 
Buccesa  in  the  Crimea.  Yet  that  pohcy  was  rotten  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  has  been  followed,  as  you  know,  by  an 
entire  failure.  There  is  not  a  single  thing  that  was  obtained  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  a  resolt  of  the  Crimean  War  that  has  not 
been  surrendered  and  entirely  given  up.  You  will  see,  then, 
from  these  examples — and  I  might  occupy  your  time  the 
whole  evening  with  other  examples — that  the  present,  almost 
always  with  regard  to  foreign  policy,  condemns  the  past,  and 
you  may  argue,  as  I  venture  to  predict,  that  the  fiiture  will 
likewise  condemn  the  present. 

Now,  what  is  the  source  of  all  the  difficulties  of  which 
we  have  been  hearing  so  much  for  the  last  three  years? 
I  want  to  show  you  what,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  evil  policy, 
and  to  point  out  what,  in  my  view  on  these  matters,  is 
a  right  policy;  for  unless  the  country  understands  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  in  its  policy,  how  can  it  control 
the  Government  if  the  Government  seeks  to  do  wrong? 
A  great  source  of  our  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  many 
people  in  the  country,  not  all — whether  a  majority  or  not  I 
cannot  say — have  a  great  dread  of  Russia,  not  because  they 
think  that  Husaia  can  touch  England  either  by  fleets  or  by 
armies — there  are  none  of  them,  I  hope,  so  stupid  as  to 
imagine  that— but  because  they  fear  or  suppose  that  Russia 
has  the  power  to  disturb,  and  it  may  be  to  overthrow,  the 
great  Asiatic  Empire  which  is  governed  &om  this  country. 
Now,  my  view  of  the  case  is,  that  if  it  be  iairly  examined 
it  will  be  found  that  tiiia  chronic  fear  of  Russia  arises  from  a 
long-held  suspicion  based  upon  a  profound  ignorance  of  almost 
all  the  fiictii  of  the  case.  Let  us  reason  together  for  a  little 
while  on  this  point.     Yon  are  an  important  section  of  this 
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natioD,  and  you  iairly  represent,  I  have  do  doubt,  to-nigbt, 
the  intereste  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people.  I  have  paid 
coDBtant  and  incessant  attention  to  these  qaestioos.  I  have 
had  as  good  opportunity  aa  any  man  of  understanding  them. 
I  have  no  interest  apart  from  your  interests,  or  the  true 
interests  of  my  countrymen,  and  therefore  I  venture — I  think 
I  may  venture  without  presumption— to  enter  upon  these 
great  and  sacred  topics  which  some  people  in  Downing- 
street  think  are  to  be  kept  for  monarchs  and  statesmen 
only. 

I  shall  treat  first  the  question  of  this  anxiety  and  sus- 
picion which  we  have  about  Russia.  Afterwards  I  shall  try 
to  show  how  unfounded  and  unnecessary  it  is.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  Crimean  War  or  its  resulta,  of  this  one 
thing  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion, 
that  it  cost  ibis  country,  I  will  not  say  exactly  how  many, 
but  most  people  have  estimated  it  from  30,000  to  40,000 
lives,  with  from  80,000,000/.  to  100,000,000/.  sterling.  Now, 
our  loss  was  probably  not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  whole 
of  the  lives  that  were  lost  in  that  war,  and  it  was  not  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  money  tiiat  was  spent  in  the  war.  Now 
we  come  down  to  three  years  ago,  when  this  new  Russian 
and  Turkish  trouble  began.  I  believe  the  war  was  only 
avoided  last  year  from  two  causes — one  was  the  moderation  of 
Russia  immediately  aPter  her  triumph  over  Turkey,  the  other 
was  the  course  taken  by  the  great  Liberal  party,  by  the  Non- 
fionformists  especially  as  a  great  portion  of  that  party,  and  by 
the  foremost  man  among  the  statesmen  of  this  countiy.  There 
are  men  who  cavil  now  at  the  position  which  Mr.  Gladstone  oc- 
onpies.  I  shall  say  nothing  in  his  defence,  but  the  posterity  of 
those  who  now  slander  bim  will  be  ashamed  of  the  opinions  and 
of  the  conduct  of  their  forefathers.  But  though  we  have  escaped 
war,  we  have  had,  as  you  know,  fleets  moving  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  moving  and  menacing  in 
great  force ;  and  we  have  had  reserves  called  out,  as  if  some- 
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tbing  dreadfal  was  abont  to  happen;  and  we  have  had 
Indian  troops — a  thing  almost  nnknown  in  our  history — 
brought  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  view  of  carrying  on 
war  against  Rnasia ;  and  we  have  had  votes  of  money  which 
it  was  said  would  probably  not  be  spent,  but  which  were 
very  suddenly  and  speedily  spent. 

But  what  has  been  the  actual  result  ?  The  result  of  the 
Crimean  War,  of  the  American  and  of  the  French  War,  was 
not  more  absurd  and  not  more  discreditable.  The  result 
was  this,  that  two  English  Ministers,  special  counsellors  of 
the  Queen,  went  to  Berlin.  They  agreed  to  everything,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  that  was  of  any  importance,  to  everything 
which  Russia  had  agreed  to  with  Turkey,  except  as  regards  a 
particular  province  which  Russia  proposed  to  make  wholly 
free  from  Turkish  rale,  but  which  the  English  Ministers 
acting  in  your  name  objected  to.  That  province  they  cut  in 
two,  and  handed  over  half  of  it  to  the  Turk.  Now  I  believe 
that  will  be  held  by  the  people  of  England,  when  they  consider 
the  question  fairly,  to  be  a  great  blot  upon  our  character  and 
OUT  reputation.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  ourselves 
the  firienils  of  freedom.  We  planted  the  American  colonies : 
they  are  a  great  free  nation.  We  planted  Canada:  Canada 
is  a  free  country.  We  planted  the  colonies  of  Australia,  and 
you  may  see  there  the  great  young  growth  of  nations  that 
are  to  come.  We  rejoiced  when  the  colonies  of  Spain  in 
South  America  ireed  themselves  from  the  dominion  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  mother  country;  fifty  years  ago  we  rejoiced 
that  Greece  had  become  a  nation;  and,  later  than  that, 
we  have  been  glad  that  Italy  is  free  and  united.  Now, 
during  last  year,  1878,  we,  the  people  of  England,  were 
made  to  hand  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Bulgarian  popula- 
tion which  had  been  freed  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Russia 
to  the  odious  government  of  the  Turk.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  all  that  we  have  been  doing.  We  have  entered  into  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  paid  4,000,000^.  for  shares  in  the 
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Suez  Canal.  Besides  that,  we  have  taken  possession — Dot 
by  pnrchaee  or  coaqueet,  but  by  a  Bystem  of  persuasion  and 
bullying  and  hiiing' — of  a  large  island  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  an  island  which  you  may  make  anything 
you  like  of,  if  you  spend  enough  upon  it.  At  present  not 
much  has  been  c^Dt ;  but  if  the  policy  under  which  it  was 
taken  from  the  Sultan  is  to  be  pursued,  it  may  cost  us  very 
dear  indeed,  before  it  becomes  what  we  are  told  at  some  future 
time  it  may  possibly  become. 

Then  we  have  undertaken  to  defend  what  is  called  Asia 
Minor.  If  you  look  at  the  map  of  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor 
you  will  find  that  this  includes  all  the  territory  between  the 
Bosphoms,  on  which  Constantinople  stands,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  stretches,  as  it  were,  on  the  one  hand  to  ^E^gypt, 
and  on  the  other  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  more  than 
1,500  miles  in  length  ;  and  all  this  you  have  undertaken,  by 
what  is  called  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  to  defend,  and 
what  would  be  even  more  impossible,  probably,  to  reform. 
Then  you  have  seen,  within  tJie  past  few  days,  that  there 
is  a  new  and  distinct  and  addition^  muddle  with  respect  to 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  Now,  there  are  a  good  many 
people  in  London  called  bondholders,  and  there  are  some, 
no  doubt,  in  Birmingham.  The  bondholders  in  connexioD 
with  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  may  be  put  into  two  classes ;  the 
fools  who  lent  the  money,  aud  the  gamblers  who  have  been 
speculating  in  it  since.  It  is  said  that  France  has  more  fools 
and  gamblers  than  we  have  in  this  matter,  and  that  her 
Government  is  very  anxious  to  force  the  Khedive  to  pay  up 
to  the  French  bondholders.  We,  not  liking  that  France 
should  have  a  special  interest  there,  go  in  also,  although  our 
Government  does  not  care  much  about  the  English  bond- 
holders ;  but  you  observe  our  Government  allows  one  of  ita 
own  officers  to  go  there,  and  France  sends  an  officer  there, 
aud  these  two  gentlemen  oSer  to  the  Khedive  to  manage  all 
his  money  a^re ;  and  the  Khedive,  like  a  great  many  people, 
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does  not  like  this  land  of  interference,  and  having  read,  ae  I 
dare  say  lie  has  read,  what  Sir  Stafford  Northeote,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  I  think  within  the  last  month,  said, 
— that  the  Khedive  had  a  right — that  it  was  within  his  legal 
rii^t — to  get  rid  of  those  gentlemen, — he  has  considered 
whether  that  was  not  a  wise  thing  to  do,  and  has  dismissed 
them  both  very  suddenly.  Now  I  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  npon  this  matter,  that  the  whole  thing 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  has  been  a  grievous  and  very 
stupid  mistake,  and  that  the  going  into  partnership  with 
France  in  the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  a  third  country 
is  almost  sure  to  lead  to  great  tronble,  to  irritation,  and  it 
may  be  to  entire  separation  of  feeling  between  the  two 
Governments  and  the  two  countries.  Therefore,  I  woald 
have  none  of  it.  And  now  it  is  found  out,  as  you  see,  from 
the  papers  day  by  day,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy 
for  this.  The  proper  thing  for  our  Qovemment  to  do  is  to 
withdraw,  and  to  allow  the  Khedive  and  his  creditors  to 
manage  aSkira  as  well  as  they  can.  They  could  not  manage 
them  much  worse.  "Hiey  could  not  manage  a£^rs  much 
worse  than  they  have  been  managed  in  Constantinople. 

We  now  come  to  this  unpleasant  business  of  Afghanistan, 
of  which  also  you  must  have  read  a  good  deal.  With  regard 
to  that  war  which  is  now  being  waged  in  Afghanistan,  I 
doubt  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  war  more— what  shall  I 
call  it  ? — more  deformed  by  ftlseness  and  by  dishonour  than  the 
war  now  waged  with  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  war  conducted  no- 
toriously for  annexation,  whether  annexation  of  a  portion  or  the 
whole  of  the  country  none  of  us  know.  I  suppose  that  the 
Government  here  will  hesitate  and  give  very  indefinite  orders, 
and  Lord  Lytton  and  the  people  about  him  will  go  on  and  on, 
■and  whether  it  will  end  in  what  military  men  call '  success,' 
or  whether  it  will  end  in  what  we  shall  call  great  discredit 
and  great  calamity^  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  moment  to 
prophesy.     But  if  you  take  the  map  of  Europe  aud  Asia,  you 
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will  diaeover,  from  what  I  have  aaid  and  from  what  yon  know, 
that  this  country,  on  account  of  hostility  to  Russia  and  fear  for 
India,  has  undertaken  to  control  or  to  reform,  or  to  defend,  or 
to  annex,  or  to  advise — it  has  undertaken  the  responaibity  for 
almost  the  whole  ground  from  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  all 
round  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  Egypt,  to  the  Persian 
Oolf,  through  Persia,  to  Afghanistan  and  the  confines  of 
British  India.  Now,  is  there  anything  in  the  world  equal  to 
this  in  folly  and  impossibility?  Who  is  it  that  has  to  do  all 
this  hat  the  54,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit  the  United 
Kingdoni?  Every  man,  whatsoever  be  his  trade  in  Birming- 
ham, whatever  yon  turn  to  to-morrow  to  earn  an  honeei 
living  for  your  &milie6,  every  man  of  you  has  got  one  of  this 
vast  population  upon  his  back,  and  he  must  carry  this 
burden.  You  do  not  find  that  your  colonies  have  sent  yon 
either  men  or  money.  Canada  has  not;  the  West  Indian 
Islands  have  not ;  Australia  contributes  nothing  to  the  taxes ; 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  merely  exhausting  your  means. 
The  millions  in  India  itself  pay  nothing.  I  am  not  saying 
that  it  is  not  paying  for  Afghanistan,  but  for  all  between 
there  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  India  pays  almost  nothing,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  34,000,000  of 
persons — men,  women,  and  children — in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  all  this  enormous  burden  which  has  been  undertaken, 
and  which  may  lead  to  burdens  far  greater,  which  we  know 
not  yet  and  which  we  cannot  measure — I  say  it  is  upon  them 
that  this  burden  has  been  cast  by  the  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  existing  Government. 

Now,  what  is  this  India — that  is  another  point  I  would 
especially  ask  your  attention  to— what  is  this  India,  about 
which  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  population  are  called  upon 
to  undertake  such  responsibilities  ?  The  whole  of  this  vast 
Asiatic  country  is  said  to  contain  240,000,000  of  persons,  of 
whom  200,000,000  are  under  the  direct  government  of  the 
English  Crown,  through  the  OoTemt>r-Qeneral,and  40,000,000 
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or  5<3>ooo,ooo  are  indirectly  acted  upon  and  controlled  through 
the  medium  of  the  native  princes  of  the  country.  But  what 
is  the  condition  of  those  300,000,000  of  people  ?  They  are 
poor  to  an  extremity  of  poverty  of  which  the  poorest  class  in 
this  country  has  no  conception,  and  to  which  it  affords  no 
kind  of  parallel.  They  are  over-taxed  to  a  degree  of  whieli 
in  the  worst  days  of  taxation  in  this  country  you  bad  no 
knowledge.  The  licence-tax  or  the  income-tax — let  it  be 
called  one  or  the  other — goes  down  so  low  as  to  touch  a  man 
of  lol.  B-year — ^that  is,  four  shillings  a-week.  ¥ou  are  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  constantly  that  Russia  is  a  despotic 
country  and  the  Czar  the  greatest  of  despots.  Our  Indian 
Empire  contains  a  population  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  it  is  an  Empire  also  that  is 
governed  by  a  despotism — that  is,  a  government  which  has 
no  representative  institutions,  and  in  which  a  few  men  with 
some  one  at  the  top  of  them— an  Emperor  in  Russia,  in  India 
a  Govemor-Qeneral  representing  the  Queen  of  England- 
administer  the  whole  government  of  the  Empire.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  it  is  a  despotism  it  should  be  unjust 
or  cruel.  There  are  probably  not  two  potentates  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time  more  anxious  that  their  ruling  should  be 
just  and  merciful  and  beneficial  to  their  populations  than  the 
Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Qneen  of  England.  I  spoke  just  now 
of  the  Governor-General  of  India.  I  think  he  has  about 
eight  gentlemen  sitting  with  him  in  his  council,  and  they 
determine  pretty  much  everything  that  is  done  in  that 
country.  They  live  for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  Calcutta, 
which  is  the  capital  of  India ;  but  for  the  la^er  portion  of 
the  year  they  live  at  Simla,  a  hill  country,  about  1,000 
miles  distant,  where  the  climate  is  more  favourable;  and 
there,  in  a  room  that  would  be  big  enough  if  it  were  only 
1 2  ft.  square,  they  carry  on  the  main  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  200,000,000  of  the  Queen's  subjects.  Now,  the 
taxation,  as  I  have  said,  is  oppressive,  and  oppressive  to  such 
K  k  2 
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a  d^pree  that  all  the  aathoritiea  in  ladia  say  70a  cannot  torn 
the  screw  aoy  more,  and  that  if  you  do,  something^  worse 
than  a  deficient  revenue  may  follow.  Half — nearly  half — of 
the  whole  of  the  taxes,  the  net  taxes  of  the  conntry,  is  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  army.  There  are  120,000  native 
troops,  and  latterly,  owing  to  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  it  is 
said  they  have  been  adding  1  j,ooo  more  to  their  numbers, 
and  there  are  tio.ooo  English  troops,  who  are  said  to  be 
mainly  kept  there  to  watch  the  120,000  native  troops.  Bat 
there  is  a  large  Civil  Service — that  is,  gentlemen  who  are 
niagistrates  in  various  districts,  and  who  collect  the  taxes. 
There  are  among  them  men  of  great  merit  and  of  great 
service,  and  many  of  them,  doubtless,  have  laboared  hard. 
But  I  Bospect  and  believe  that  if  an  accurate  aooount  were 
taken  it  would  be  found  that  the  payments  of  salaries  and 
pensions  which  they  receive  are  more  than  double  the  amount 
which  is  paid  to  any  equal  number  of  persons  similarly  oc- 
cupied in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  To  supply  this 
service  about  thirty  young  gentlemen  &Dm  this  country,  afl«r 
passing  through  a  collegiate  examination,  are  sent  out  to 
India  to  take  places  at  salaries  of  300^.  or  400I,  a-year, 
which  go  on  increasing,  many  of  them,  to  1,000/.,  2,000/., 
3,000/.,  and  4,000/.  They  come  back  home  when  they  are 
middle-aged,  and  they  return  to  England  a  very  much  re- 
spected class  of  men. 

But  at  this  moment  India  is  pretty  nearly  bankrupt.  There  is 
a  deficit,  and  there  generally  is  a  deficit.  The  English  Govern- 
ment are  proposing  to  lend  them  3,000,000/.  sterling  without 
interest.  This  loan  is  granted  in  much  the  same  way  as  that 
by  which  foolish  people  have  supplied  money  to  Turkey. 
Such  people  have  lent  Turkey  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
they  receive  no  interest  Irom  it.  And  then  the  Government 
is  proposing  to  raise  an  Indian  loan  in  London  to  the  amount 
of  10,000,000/.  It  is  not  legally  guaranteed  by  this  Govern- 
ment, but  the  people  who  lend  the  money  believe  that  if  the 
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worst  comes  to  the  worBt  Eogland  will  not  see  them  unpaid, 
and  will  in  point  of  &ct  stand  responsible  for  debts  wliich 
India  may  be  nnable  to  pay.  This  then  is  our  position, 
and  I  have  described  to  yon  the  sort  of  sacrifice  that  we  are 
aeked  to  make  on  its  behalf.  But  some  one  will  say,  '  But  is 
there  no  profit  side  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  be  said  against  this 
anpleasant  account  you  give  us  ? '  Yes,  there  is  something 
to  be  said,  and  I  will  undertake  in  a  moment  to  say  it.  We 
have  with  those  34o,ocx},ooo  of  people  what  some  people 
would  call  a  great,  hut,  considering  the  population,  what  is 
really  a  very  small  trade.  Yon  must  remember  that  this 
country  of  India  has  been  governed,  very  much  of  it,  for 
nearly  loo  years  by  English  rulers.  It  ought  to  have  gained 
immensely  under  our  rule.  But  what  is  Uie  trade  we  have 
with  India  ?  Our  exports  to  it — that  is,  all  the  mamifactares 
of  every  kind  that  we  send  to  India,  on  the  average  of  the 
last  six  yeai« — amonnt  to  34,000,000/.  sterling  per  year. 
Kow,  24,000,000/.  is  not  10  per  cent. ;  it  is  not  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  of  our  export  trade.  Our  export  trade  being,  I 
think,  Ust  year  and  the  year  before  252,000,000/.,  the 
34,000,000/.  will  he  about  9}  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amoont. 
The  trade  in  India  is  more  free — I  think  I  may  say  more  abso- 
lutely free  to  us — than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Now  compare  what  we  do  with  India  wiUi  what  we  do  with 
other  countries.  To  Germany  we  export  34,000,000?.  a-year;  to 
France  38,000,000/.  a-year ;  to  the  United  States  30,000,000/. 
aryear.  For  the  last  two  years  things  have  been  so  bad  in 
America  that  the  exports  have  &llen  off  to  about  20,000,000/. ; 
but  to  Holland,  so  small  a  country  as  Holland  is,  we  export 
30,000,000/.  a-year ;  and  to  so  small  a  conntry  as  Belgium 
13,000,000/.  a-year;  and  to  that  large  country  Russia 
10,000,000/.  a-year.  These  are  the  averages  for  six  years, 
hut  for  the  last  two  years  Russia  has  only  taken  between 
6,000,000/.  uid  7,000,000/.  Russia,  like  the  United  StateSj 
has  what  I  should  call  a  barbarous  tariff. 
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Now  the  reason  I  give  you  these  figures  is  this, — tliat 
for  all  these  other  countriee  I  have  spoken  of  we  are 
not  bound  to  any  kind  of  responsihility  like  that  which 
Tests  upon  us  in  regard  to  India.  We  do  not  keep  special 
armies  for  fear  that  our  trade  should  he  some  fine  morning 
wholly  taken  away  from  as.  Nine  and  a-half  per  cent,  of 
our  whole  foreign  trade  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  that 
which  it  costs  us;  if  it  cannot  be  had  cheaper  it  would 
be  much  better  not  to  be  had  at  all.  I  show  you  that 
it  is  less  than  our  trade  with  Qennany,  with  France,  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  only  4,000,000^,  net  above  onr 
trade  with  Holland.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  doable  onr 
trade  with  Bussi^  Russia  having  a  very  high  tariff,  and 
India  having  almost  no  tariff  at  all.  Now  what  is  the 
profit  upon  24,000,000^.  in  trade?  It  is  not  24,000,000^. 
If  a  shopkeeper  sells  a  man  20«.  worth  of  something  over 
the  counter,  the  profit  is  not  2o«.  It  may  be  10  per  cent., 
or  20  per  cent,  or  30  per  cost.,  but  it  is  only  a  percentage 
on  the  actual  price  of  the  article.  Well,  if  you  reckon  a 
profit  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  sent  to  India,  and  a 
profit  of  10  per  cent,  npon  all  that  comes  back,  what  will  it 
be?  It  will  not  be  equal  to  5,000,000/.  a-year.  It  has  not 
been  anything  equal  to  it  of  late.  It  has  not  been  that  amount 
for  years  back,  for  nothing  has  been  so  had  as  the  trade  with 
India.  Now  for  the  sake  of  this  trade,  which,  in  &vourable 
circomstances,  would  not  give  a  profit  of  more  than  5,000,000^. 
a  year,  or  if  yon  like  to  say  I  am  exaggerating,  doable  it  and 
call  it  10,000,000^  for  the  sake  of  this  trade  you  hold  yoor 
Empire  in  Indie.  Yoa  hold  it  at  a  cost  which  is  more  than 
double  all  the  pecuniary  benefits  which  yoa  have  acquired 
by  trade  in  all  that  vast  poesesaion.  But,  people  may  say 
then,  perhaps,  *Yoa  will  give  ap  India,'  and  I  should  say 
'No.'  I  do  not  say  anything  of  the  kind,  hut  I  think 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  become  a  little  more  rational 
aboat  it. 
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But  I  have  not  described  to  yon  the  whole  case.  Yon 
hear  people  telling  yoa  that  Gtibialtar  is  of  great  importance 
on  yonr  way  to  India.  Gibraltar  is  a  place  yon  hold 
as  the  price  of  the  perpetual  enmity  of  Spain,  which 
you  obtained  by  a  fraud,  than  which  there  is  no  worse 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  Malta  is  another  stopping- 
place,  where  yoa  spend — I  cannot,  I  dare  not  gnesa  the  cost 
to  yon.  Then  you  have  the  Suez  Canal,  Perim,  and  Aden. 
You  have  all  these  places  on  the  roate  to  India,  but  excepting 
the  thirty  young  gentlemen  who  find  places  there  every 
year;  and  the  i^ooo,ocial.  a  year,  so  much  there  and  so 
much  back,  and  a  profit  of  10,000,000^.,  or  it  may  be 
of  not  more  than  5,000^000/.,  there  is  not  a  single  result  . 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  34,000,000  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Well,  now,  as  to  giving  up 
India.  No,  I  do  not  propose  to  g^ve  up  India;  all  I 
propose  is,  that  we  should  try  to  miUce  the  best  of  it'  and 
not  the  worst  of  it,  and  shake  off  the  childish  terror  by 
which  we  have  been  posseEsed.  We  have  heard  of  a  neutral 
zone,  or  belt  of  neutral  territory  between  India  and  Russia, 
in  Asia.  I  remember  some  years  ago  having  a  conversation 
on  this  subject,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  with  Lord 
CUrendon  or  Lord  Granville,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  aa 
well,  hat  they  spoke  to  me  about  this  neutral  zone  which 
they  were  eodeavonring  to  establish  with  Russia.  My 
opinion  was  asked  about  it.  1  swd,  'It  is  a  very  good 
thing  under  the  circumstances,'  if  nothing  bettor  can  be 
done ;  but,'  I  sud, '  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  for  Russia 
and  England  when  there  is  no  neubBl  zone  and  when  these 
two  anpires  are  conterminous.'  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  neutral  zone  between  the  United  States  and  Canada? 
No.  But  when  the  United  States,  during  the  late  civil  war, 
had  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  she  did  not  touch  Canada. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  neutral  zone  between  France  and 
Italy,   or   Spain   and   Portugal,  or    Russia  and   Germany? 
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No.  Bat  why  do  these  coantriee  remain  at  peace  1  Because 
they  have  no  interest  in  going  to  war.  If  there  was  only 
a  moantain  ridge,  or  a  stream,  or  a  fence  that  one  of  these 
country  gentlemen  that  I  so  often  see  opposite  me  I  dare  say 
could  leap  over  on  bis  hunter  without  the  least  difficulty — if 
there  was  only  a  barrier  like  that  between  KuBsia  in  Asia 
and  Britiun  in  Asia,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving peace  between  Baseia  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Surely  two  civilised  nations  can  remain  at  peace.  They  re- 
main at  peace  all  over  Europe.  They  remain  at  peace  in  North 
America.  They  can  remain  at  peace  in  Asia.  BuBsia  is  far, 
I  would  say,  more  accessible  to  us  if  we  were  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  her  than  we  know  India  is  to  her.  Then, 
Bussia  has  as  great  an  interest  in  being  absolutely  at  peace 
on  the  borders  of  our  Indian  Empire  as  we  have  in  being 
at  peace  on  the  borders  of  her  Asiatic  dominions ;  and  if 
tiiis  is  not  at  once  brought  about,  the  difficulty  does  not  rest 
at  St.  Petersburg,  it  rests  in  this  country,  and  it  rests  in 
India.  Yon  know  that  in  India  the  greatest  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  army,  an  army  of  6o,<xx>  British  soldiers 
and  their  officers,  and  120,000  native  soldiers,  with  British 
officers,  who,  according  to  the  Zulu  phrase,  are  not  unwilling' 
to  wash  their  spears.  They  are  urging  continually,  either 
actively  or  with  a  force  which  is  not  seen,  but  fiilly  felt, 
a  policy  in  favour  of  annexation  md  promotion  and  all  the 
digniti^  which  these  Christian  kingdoms  give  to  their 
military  servants  more  than  to  any  other. 

But  if  we  had  got  rid  of  this  suspicion  with  regard  to 
Busma ;  if  Bussia  and  England  were  as  friendly  as  Bussia  has 
always  wished  to  be,  and  as  I  hope  the  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish wish  that  they  should  be,  we  should  get  rid  of  this 
anxiety.  Constantinople  would  not  disturb  our  dreams,  Asia 
Minor  we  should  forget.  The  Euphrates  Valley  would  no 
longer  haunt  as.  We  should  see  the  Persian  Oulf  on  the 
map  without  terror ;  Egypt  we  should  no  longer  fear.   Cyprus 
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was  a  wealthy  and  interegting  conntry  in  old  times.  I  hope 
it  may  become  bo  hereafter,  but  cot  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  Eng-land.  One  great  result  wonld  be  that  we 
34,000,000  of  Englishmen,  planting  free  countries  all  over 
tbe  globe,  might  find  that  we  coald  go  to  bed  and  sleep  in 
peace  even  though  Boiunelia  were  delivered  from  the  Turk. 
I  aay  this  with  regard  to  the  nightmare  about  Russia, 
Everything  seems  to  nie  against  it  but  our  own  indis- 
poidtion,  it  may  be,  to  thoroughly  study  the  question.  Geo- 
graphy is  against  it,  all  history  is  against  it,  all  statesman^ 
ship  is  against  it,  all  the  conditions  of  power  seem  to  me 
against  it,  and  I  know  not  what  a^^nments  there  can  be 
that  can  justify  to  the  Government  or  people  of  this 
coantry  that  chronic — ^to  my  mind  almost  insane — dread 
of  the  designs  and  the  power  of  Russia  that  for  forty  years 
has  exercised  so  great  and  so  baneful  an  inflaence  over 
the  feelings  and  the  opinions  of  this  country.  I  believe  that 
Russia  woald  welcome  the  change.  I  do  not  wonder,  how- 
everj  that  Russia  does  not  show  any  great  friendship  towards 
us.  Look  at  the  traffic  she  has  in  oar  manufactures.  We 
send  her  six  or  seven  millions  a  year,  and  we  bring  from 
her  nearly  three  times  as  much.  We  take  everything  that 
Russia  can  export,  unless  it  be  tobacco  and  spirits.  We  take 
all  free  of  duty  in  this  country;  but  if  we  persist  in  being 
constantly  suspicious,  ungenerous,  and  hostile  to  Russia,  we 
cannot  expect  but  that  such  feelings  will  be  returned.  There 
is  nothing  that  tends  so  much  to  friendship  as  trade,  and  you 
know  perfectly  well  that  friendship  also  tends  very  much  to 
trade.  The  one  acts  upon  the  other.  If  you  are  friendly 
you  trade  all  the  more  freely;  if  you  trade  freely,  the  more 
friendly  yon  become.  In  Russia  tliere  are  84,000,000  of 
people.  They  grow  all  things  that  we  want— or  rather,  nearly 
all  the  things  they  grow  we  want.  They  grow  com,  they 
export  hides,  they  export  flax,  they  export  hemp,  and  oUier 
things  which  I  need  not  describe.    But  if  these  84,000,000 
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had  a  tariff  as  &ee  as  onn — or  a  moderate  tariff,  say,  ot 
5  or  lo  per  cent,  od  imports  &om  Eogland — the  trade  of 
thie  country  with  Russia  would  gradually  and  certainly  in- 
crease, and  as  it  increased  onr  sospicioDS  of  Russia  wOQld 
gradually  &de  away,  and  the  hostile  feelings  which  Russia 
necessarily  has  towards  us  wonld  also  rapidly  subside,  and 
the  blessed  effects  of  trade,  which  some  people  call  selfish 
and  low,  but  which  God  has  made  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  influences  among  mankind — the  great  and  blessed 
effects  of  trade,  I  say,  would  put  an  end  to  the  animosity 
which  has .  existed  between  these  two  great  nations,  and 
enable  Russia,  and  ourselves  also,  to  diminish  to  a  large 
extent  military  expenditure,  and  to  do  what  can  be  done  to 
promote  a  happier  and  more  tranquil  condition  of  things 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe. 

I  have  said  all  that  I  intend  now  to  say  upon  this  matter, 
and  I  have  spoken,  as  you  will  observe,  apart  from  what  may  be 
called  the  party  discussion  of  these  questions.  I  have  wished 
to  lay  before  you  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  folly  and  tlie 
mischief  of  our  present  and  recent  policy,  and  to  show  yon 
what  may  be  called — or  what  I  think — is  a  more  excellent 
way.  You  will  observe  tbat  I  have  not  asBuled  the  Govern- 
ment. I  leave  them  to  the  retribution  which  awaits  them. 
They  have  played,  m  my  view,  wisely  both  with  Parliament 
and  with  the  country.  They  have  wasted,  and  are  now 
wasting,  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  our  people.  They 
have  tarnished  the  mild  reign  of  the  Qneen  by  needless 
war  and  slaughter  on  two  continents  and  by  the  menace 
of  needless  war  in  Europe  j  they  have  soiled  the  &ir  name 
of  EngUnd  by  subjecting  and  handing  over  the  popolB- 
tion  of  a  province  which  had  been  freed  by  Russia,  throogh 
war  and  treaty,  to  the  cruel  and  the  odious  government  of 
the  Turk.  And  beyond  this  they  have  shown,  in  my  view, 
during  an  interval  of  five  years  through  which  they  have 
been  in  possession  of  office  and  of  power,  that  they  are  im- 
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beoile  at  home  and  turbulent  and  wicked  abroad.  I 
leave  them  to  the  jndgment  of  the  constituencies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  which  they  most  speedily  appeal,  and 
to  the  heavy  condemnation  which  impartial  histoiy  will 
pronounce  upon  them. 
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ir  of  1868,  Mr.  Bright  was  the  gwt  at  Hr.  Fwbodj,  the  well- 
in  phiUnUiTopiBt,  at  Cutle  Comiell  in  Ireland.  As  the  oj^on* 
nhich  he  entertained  mi  Iriah  politics,  particnlarl;  on  the  anbject  of  the 
Irish  Eatablishment,  were  wel\  known,  and  ai  the  qoestion  waa  at  that  time 
(fenoallj  debated  in  Ti«w  of  the  Qeneial  Election  which  wai  at  hand,  an 
iDTitadon  wa<  given  to  Hr.  Bright  to  a  public  hreakfwt  in  the  Limericlc 
Atbeueom.  Hr.  Bright  accepted  the  inritation,  and  deliTered  the  fdlowing 
addreai,  which,  printed  in  ahatiact  onlj  in  tlie  English  papen,  luta  been  !«• 
ooTered  for  the  pceeent  volume  t)^  the  good  offlce*  of  Hi.  CioeUe,  the  Editcc 
of  the '  Ci^k  Examiner.'] 


When  I  aocepted  the  inTitation  of  my  kind  friend  Mr. 
Feabody  to  visit  the  b&nks  of  the  Shannon  I  had  no  in- 
tention, no  expectation,  of  taking  part  in  any  political 
gathering.  For  the  past  five  months — for  generally  five 
days  in  each  week — I  have  been  obliged  to  attend  political 
meetings  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  very  often,  as 
yon  know,  from  fonr  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  near,  and 
Bometimee  till  after,  midnight;  and,  therefore,  you  can  ima- 
gine how  little,  after  that- con  tinuona  service,  any  man  would 
wish  to  be  plunged,  immediately  he  escaped  from  London, 
into  any  further  political  movement.  Bnt,  I  do  not  in  the 
least  regret  that  I  am  here  to  meet  you  to-day,  because  I 
think  it  may  be  nseful~-it  generally  is  useful — to  confer 
together  on  great  questions  affecting  public  interests.    And 
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if  I  had  any  feeling  that  I  was  suffering  incoDvenience — 
which  I  have  not — it  would  be  entirely  overcome  by  the 
extreme  kindness  with  which  you  have  received  me.  I  thank 
you  for  yoar  welcome  most  heartily,  and  for  the  address 
— only  too   fiill  of  praiee  of  myself — which  has  jnet  been 


I  come,  as  I  hope  yon  will  believe,  and  as  I  hope  those 
will  believe  who  do  not  agree  with  much  that  I  am  about 
to  say — I  hope  X  oome  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
this  meeting  as  a  partisan.  As  you  know,  I  am  not  a 
Catholic,  in  the  sense  of  any  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  nor  am  I  a  Protestant  in  the  sense  of  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
I  do  not  come  before  you  with  any  pretensions  to  that 
character  of  statesmanship  which  has  been  awarded  to  me, 
but  rather  as  a  simple  citizen— one  of  yourselves — to  help 
in  discussing  a  question  which  at  this  moment  is  exciting 
intense  interest,  Dot  in  Ireland  only,  but  throughout  every 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  I  may  say — and  I  hope  it  ia 
without  pretentiousness  or  egotism — that  io  my  bumble 
way  I  endeavour  always  to  speak  publicly  to  my  conntrymen 
as  a  preacher  of  political  righteonsneee  and  justice.  I  believe 
that  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  the  unity,  true  gloiy,  and 
the  happiness  of  Statee  can  be  built  up. 

It  is  now  aboat  twenty  years  since  I  was,  the  only  time 
before  this,  in  your  city.  I  can  see — •and  I  have  heard  much 
more  than  I  have  seen — that  there  is  a  considerable  change 
in  some  respects  for  the  better  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  When 
I  was  here  before,  famine  and  pestilence  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted their  melancholy  duty.  When  I  say  duty,  I  regard 
famine  and  pestilence  as  instruments  appointed  by  Provi- 
dence, to  track  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  and  the  crimes 
of  men.  But  since  famine  and  pestilence  in  their  fearful 
forms  have  ceased  among  yon,  there  has  been  an  emigration 
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unexampled,  I  believe,  from  any  modem  nation  and  in 
any  modem  time ;  and  the  result  lias  been  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  has  been  greatly  thinned,  and  it  ia  only 
reasonable  to  expect  and  to  believe  that  there  should  be 
better  and  more  constant  employment  for  the  popula- 
tion remaining  here,  and  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  in 
former  times.  If  you  recollect  the  contents  of  the  Report 
of  the  Devon  Commistdon,  which  I  think  sat  about  the  jeax 
1845,  you  will  remember  that  nearly  one  half  the  population 
of  Ireland  at  that  moment  were  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
paaperism.  That  is  a  thing  which,  happily,  cannot  be  said 
now  of  such  a  lai^  proportion  of  your  people. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  by  famine  and  pesti- 
lence and  emigration  the  population  of  the  country  has 
been  so  thinned,  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  in  a  better  political  condition ;  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  there  are  no  political  causes  of  evil  and 
diBOontent  which  ought  to  be  removed.  At  this  moment 
we  sit  here,  not  under  what  is  called  the  British  Constitution, 
but  during  a  suspension  of  it  as  regards  this  island  and  its 
whole  population;  and  indeed  what  is  called  the  British  Consti- 
tution, so  far  as  it  affects  personal  freedom,  has  been  I  may  say 
for  a  time  abolished.  And  one  very  deplorable  circumstance 
attending  it  is  this — that  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  have 
now  become  so  familiar  with  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  that  when  the  question  is  proposed 
from  the  Treasury  bench  it  is  scarcely  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  cause  even  a  hvely,  I  might  almost  say,  a 
momentary  debate.  I  believe  there  are  persons — I  know 
not  whether  there  may  not  be  some  in  this  room;  I  know 
there  are  not  far  from  this  city,  persons  who  have  suffered 
imprisonment  for  many  months,  who  have  had  no  charge 
brought  against  them,  who  have  undeigone  no  trial,  againat 
whom  there  has  been  offered  no  evidence,  in  whose  case 
there  has  been  no  verdict,  and  in  whose  hearing  there  haa 
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been  no  sentence  from  the  judge.  If  that  be  so,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  compelled  to  look  n  little  under  the  surface, 
and  if  possible  to  discover  why  it  is  that  such  a  state  of 
things  exists.  Besides  all  this,  we  have,  as  70a  know,  in 
Ireland  a  great  militat/  force,  a  force  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  any  necessity  there  coold  be  for  it  in  a  country 
that  was  at  once  well-governed,  prosperous,  and  contented. 

I  called  the  other  day  upon  a  gentleman  near  this  city, 
and  he  oarolled  before  me  the  map  of  the  Shannon,  and 
I  asked  him  what  those  little  red  circles  upon  the  map 
indicated?  He  said  they  were  the  jottings  down  of  the 
places  which  were  Police  Stations.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Police  Stations  there  were,  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  as  far  as  the  map  extended,  there  were  probably 
aoo  Stations,  not  of  police  with  the  ordinary  truncheon, 
as  we  have  been  accostomed  to  see  police  in  England,  but 
an  armed  police  which  ought  not  to  exist,  and  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  in  any  free  eonntry.  It  has  been  admitted 
in  the  House  of  Conmions,  daring  the  past  Session,  and  to 
put  it  in  the  very  mildest  form,  that  there  is  a  very  great 
sense  of  nneasiness  thronghoat  the  country — a  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  public  mind — &om  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  wide  distrust,  if  not  an  absolnte  hatred  of  England, 
and  of  what  is  called  English  rule ;  that  there  is,  more  than 
this,  what  may  be  termed  a  dreamy  looking  to  the  West  as 
the  future  home  of  the  people,  or  as  the  means  of  some  change 
and  some  rdief.  I  judge  from  the  cheers  of  some  gentlemen 
present  and  the  reading  of  the  address,  that  there  are 
those  amongst  ns  who  disbelieve  in  any  permanent  recon- 
ciliation with  Oreat  Britain,  who  think  that  the  only  true 
and  lasting  remedy  for  Irish  discontent  is  to  be  found 
either  in  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union  or  in  absolute 
independence.  I  merely  ask  that  during  the  observations 
I  am  about  to  make  those  gentlemen  will  listen '  to  me 
with  this  feeling — >that  the  subject  is  so  serious  to  all  of  us, 
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that  he  muBt  be  not  a  wise  maa  who  rejecta  argumenta  or 
&ct8,  honestly  given,  that  bear  upon  this  great  national 
question. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  admit — as  every  sensible  man 
must  admit — that  an  Act  which  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  passed,  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  repeal.  And  further,  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
what  everybody  in  England  allows  with  regard  to  every 
foreign  country,  that  any  nation,  believing  it  to  be  its  interest, 
has  a  right  to  both  ask  for  and  strive  for  national  independence, 
Sut,  then,  we  are  not  oome,  I  hope  not  absolutely,  to  the 
point  at  which  that  important  qneation  must  be  decnded. 
I  am  willing  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  supplement  tliat 
fraudful,  as  I  may  call  it,  Act  of  Union  by  deeds  of  generosity 
and  of  justice,  which  shall  really  unite  the  three  kingdoms. 
And  I  would  offer  to  the  Irish  people  that  more  durable 
and  solid  independence  which  they  may  possibly  tiiink  is 
the  portion  of  a  great  and  prosperous  empire,  whose  councils 
and  whose  example  would  move  the  world  to  great  and 
noble  ends.  Some  gentlemen  will  say  that  there  has  been 
sofficient  experience,  and  that  my  propositions  are  too  late. 
I  have  never  said  that  they  are  not  too  late,  I  only  propound 
my  theories  as  an  experiment,  and  I  do  not  want  to  force 
any  man  to  believe  that  I  am  wiser  than  be  is  in  a  great 
question  like  this.  But,  standing  here  from  that  country  teota 
whom  you  have  suffered  so  much,  I  ask  yon  to  listen  whilst 
I  propound  theories  which  to  my  mind  have  a  chance,  at  any 
rate,  of  being  oseful  to  the  three  nations  in  time  to  come. 

In  travelling  through  this  country,  one  may  not  accept 
the  dictum  of  your  poet,  that  this  is  the  '  First  flower  of  the 
earth,'  but,  at  any  rate,  I  think  a  man  cannot  live  in  the 
valley  of  the  Shannon  without  believing  that  it  is  one  of 
the  earth's  very  fairest  flowers.  Your  climate  is  genial, 
your  people  have  at  least  as  many  virtues,  so  far  as  I  know, 
as  other  peoples  have,  and  even  it  is  admitted  that  their 
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failings  lean  rather  to  virtue's  side.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  f^ere  bangs  over  the  coantiy  sometbing 
like  a  shadow  of  the  curse  of  past  wrongs,  and  that  there 
are  amongst  yoa  afflicting  memories  that  will  not  sleep. 
What  I  would  propose,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  dictate 
the  policy  of  tbo  Imperial  Farliameat  towards  Ireland,  would 
be  to  undo — absolutely  to  undo — the  territorial  and  eccle- 
siastical arrangements  maintained  during  the  past  two  or 
three  hundred  years  though  I  would  do  all  this  without 
inflicting  upon  any  living  man  tbe  smallest  act  of  injustice 
in  connexion  with  hie  personal  interests  in  those  territorial 
and  ecclesiastical  arrangements. 

Tbe  address  which  you  have  heard  read  refers  to  the 
question  of  the  land.  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  with 
any  discussion  on  that  subject.  On  several  occasions — in 
Dublin  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  Birmingham  last  winter,  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  this  Session — I  have  ex- 
plained, at  least  in  part,  my  views  upon  that  question.  My 
purpose  in  legislating  with  regard  to  the  land  would  be 
gradually,  but  I  hope  also  rapidly,  to  restore  to  the  popa- 
lation  of  Ireland — to  the  skilled  farmers,  or  to  those  amongst 
them  who  save  money — to  restore  to  them  a  proprietary 
right  in  the  soil  of  the  country.  But  it  should  be  done 
through  their  own  industry,  and  it  should  he  iree  trom  tbe 
slightest  taint  of  injustice  or  of  spoliation  upon  the  present 
proprietors  of  tbe  soil.  But  as  you  have  heard  already,  and  as 
we  all  feel,  there  is  another  question  which  is  foremost  for 
the  time.  No  man  knows  why  this,  or  that,  or  the  other 
question  comes  np  at  a  particular  time  to  the  front  and 
demands  to  be  settled ;  but  the  course  of  a  wise  politician— 
whether  elector,  as  yon  are,  or  Member  of  Parliament,  as 
I  am — is  necessarily  to  deal  with  that  question  which  stands 
first  to  be  dealt  with,  and  which  the  public  mind  is  most 
prepared  to  support  in  the  settlement  which  is  necessary 
to  be  effected. 

lI 
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In  ^saying  a  few  words  on  the  qoeation  of  the  Eetablished 
Church  in  Ireland  I  have  a  wish  for  a  moment,  if  yon  will 
fbrgive  me  for  Baying  it,  either  that  yon  were  all  away,  or  that 
your  number  was  doubled,  and  that  the  new-comers  consisted 
of  an  equal  number  of  what  I  will  call  faithiul,  earn^it. 
Christian  men  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  this  country; 
because  I  think  they  are  the  persons  to  whom  aigoment 
u  necessary  to  be  offered  on  this  great  question.  If  yon 
were  five  hundred  of  these  laithfol  and  honestly-minded 
Froteetante  of  whom  I  have  spoken — and  there  are  many 
bnndreds,  and  I  hope  many  thousands  of  such  in  Ireland, 
although  they  are  .quiet,  and  we  hear  little  of  them  in  tiiis 
contests— yet,  if  I  had  them  here,  I  should  ask  them  several 
queetions,  and  wait  their  answers  to  them;  and  I  think 
I  should  ask  questions  which  honest  and  Chrietian  men 
amongst  them  would  find  it  very  perplexing  to  answer.  I 
would  ask  them  whether  they  now,  looking  back  over  the 
dismal  time  of  modem  Irish  history,  approve  of  the  eccle- 
siastical arrangements  made  for  this  country  by  England 
three  centuries  ago?  I  suspect  there  are  very  few  futhful 
and  honest-minded  Protestants  in  Ireland  who  would  say 
that  they  approve  of  those  arrangements.  I  would  ask  them, 
further,  whether  they  think  the  preeect  condition  of  the 
country,  in  reference  to  that  question,  and  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  whole  Irish  nation — whether  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country  is  satisfactory  or  not  ?  I  have  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  although  the  Irish  census 
gives  the  number  of  nearly  700,000  Protestants  in  con- 
nexion with  the  EBtablished  Church,  making  dednctions 
which  are  necessary  in  Ireland,  far  smaller  deductions  than 
those  ceceseary  to  be  made  in  England,  I  am  certun 
that  the  number  of  those  who  attend  places  of  worship  in 
connexion  with  the .  Established  Church — men  paying  any 
outward  deference  to  religion  in  connexion  with  that  Church 
— will   not    be    more    than   500,000   persons.      And    those 
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5oo,ocx}  pereoiiB  have  provided  for  them  by  the  State — I 
will  put  it  much  Lelow  the  real  amount,  but  certunly  it 
is  more  than  6oo,ooof.  per  auDum.  At  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  in  1834,  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  were  estimated  by 
Lord  Althorpe  at  not  less  than  8oo,ooof.  a  year ;  and  some  of 
them  I  think  must  have  increased  since,  bat  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  aboat  twenty-Eve  per  cent,  arising  from  the  sale  and 
commutation  of  tithes,  which  occurred  sometime  afterwards. 
I  think,  therefore,  I  am  reckoning  below  the  mark  when 
I  Bay  the  income  of  the  Established  Church  will  be  about 
6oo,oool.  a  year.  But  if  the  State  were  to  provide  with 
equal  profuseness  for  the  other  religious  bodies  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  take  an  annual  som 
of  at  least  36,000,000/.  to  provide  for  the  families  of  tiie 
three  kingdoms  religious  services,  with  tiie  same  degree  of 
profuse  generosity  which  has  been,  and  is  now,  exercised  in 
Ireland. 

These  500,000  persons — and  I  am  merely  using  an  argu- 
ment which  I  have  used  before,  but  it  brings  the  sutgect 
home  so  much  to  a  man's  mind  that  I  think  I  may  repeat 
it — these  500,000  persons  are  not  more  than  the  population 
of  Ghisgow  or  Liverpool ;  and  what  should  we  all  say  if  the 
State,  for  a  population  like  that  of  Glasgow  or  Liverpool, 
established  ten  or  twelve  bishops,  with  from  1,500  to  3,000 
clerg3rmen — some  of  them  very  highly,  and  generally  all  of 
them  well  paid  ?  It  would  be  quite  clear  to  every  man  that 
such  a  proposition  could  only  spring  from  the  brain  of  a  man 
who  was  in  that  state  of  excitement  which  must  be  on  the 
very  brink  of  lunacy.  If  I  had  these  gentlemen  here  of  whom 
I  am  speaking,  I  should  ask  them  this— Whether,  looking 
to  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  EstAblished  Church,  if  they  had  to  begin  afresh,  would 
they  make  such  arrangements  as  at  present  exist  ?  I  should 
ask  them  farther — Whether  they  think  the  result  of  the 
lU 
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ecclesiastical  arrangementB  of  Ireland  has  justified  the  prio- 
ciple  OD  which  those  arrangements  have  been  based? — 
whether,  for  example,  the  Prot«staat  religion  has  become  in 
any  greater  and  more  evident  degree  the  religion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?  I  should  ask  them  further — Whether 
they  think  the  State  Church  in  Ireland  has  done  anything 
to  promote  efiectnal  union  with  England,  or  whether  it  has 
not  rather  been  a  bar  to  that  union  ? 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  Established  Church  has 
been  a  link  of  union  with  England.  It  has  been  one  pre- 
cisely as  the  army  is  or  the  police  is.  It  has  helped,  no 
doubt,  to  link  a  nation,  always  ready  to  rebel,  with  a  nation 
which  did  not  intend  that  it  should  rebel  successfully.  But 
I  believe,  if  it  were  possible  to  write  honestly  the  histoiy  of 
that  Church  as  a  political  institution,  it  would  be  fbnnd 
that  it  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  tendency  to  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  I  should  ask  those  gentlemen  one  other  question 
-^Whether,  looking  over  history,  as  long  back  almost  as 
yna  like,  and  looking  over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  and 
Christian  countries  of  the  earth,  it  is  possible  to  find  an- 
other example  of  the  state  of  things  which  has  existed  in 
Ireland  for  some  hundreds  of  years  in  regard  to  its  ecclesi- 
astical establishments?  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  should  not 
put  these  questions  to  mere  partiznus,  because  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  argument;  nor  would  I  put  them 
to  Orangemen,  whose  blood  seems  always  to  be  at  a  boiling- 
point,  and  who  are  not  capable  of  taking  a  rational  view  of 
this  question.  Nor  would  I  put  it  to  any  minister  of  the 
Established  Church— I  do  not  say  that  there  are  many  such 
men — who,  with  his  several  hundreds  a  year,  is  careful  only 
of  his  income,  and  cares  very  little  for  his  office — very  little 
for  his  people — and,  if  possible,  still  less  for  his  country.  I 
would  put  it  to  none  of  these,  hut  I  wonld  put  it  to  the 
thoughtful  and  Christian  men,  who  have  exactly  the  same 
interest  in  right — the  same  wish   to  discover  and  promote 
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it — BB  you  or  I  have  at  this  moment.  And  if  I  could  find 
five  hundred  Buch  men,  and  put  these  queslioDB  to  them,  I 
aek  you,  is  it  possible  they  could  return  any  but  one  answer 
to  the  case  I  had  put  before  them  ?  It  is  clearly  beyond  all 
dispute  and  contest — every  man  in  Ireland,  whatever  his 
religion,  must  admit  it — that  the  Established  Church  exists 
here,  not  by  the  will  and  by  the  love  of  the  people,  but  by 
the  influence  of  a  power  which  does  not  reside  within  the 
limits  of  this  Island.  I  regard  it  as  you  regard  it,  as  all  men 
regard  it  who  are  outside  the  United  Kingdom — in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  all  the  States  of  America — I 
regard  it  as  a  symbol  of  ancient  terror,  and  not  in  any  sen- 
sible degree  as  a  symbol  of  present  peace.  In  point  of  fact 
it  may  be  said  to  be  an  institution  which,  more  than  all  other 
institutions  that  ever  existed,  wars  against  its  own  success  in 
the  natural  order  of  things.  Because  it  so  to  my  mind  seems 
to  shock  the  sense  of  justice  in  every  man  outside  of  it,  that 
it  repels  and  revolts  every  man  not  connected  with  its  creed, 
and  prevents  him  from  receiving  that  creed.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  stimulates  the  hostility  of  those  whom  it  insults, 
against  the  English  power  by  whom  it  was  established  and 
is  sustained.  Thus  I  argue,  without  fear  of  dispute  or  proof 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  is 
anti-Frotestant  by  reason  of  its  unnatural  position,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  as  much  anti-English  as  it  is  anti-Irish, 
becaose  it  makes  it  impossible  that  Irish  people  should  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  England. 

But  although  a  great  deal  of  this  can  and  may  be  admitted 
by  many  upright  and  honest-minded  Frotestsnta,  and  by 
some  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church,  yet  I  am  sensible  of  this — 
that  there  is  great  fright  amongst  them  at  what  they  fear 
is  impending.     Our  great  poet  has  spoken  of  that 

'Few  of  cbange  tlwt  papleiM  mooarchi,' 

and  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
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fear  of  change  wliicti  enters  into  many  a  qniet  and  comfortable 
parsonage  in  Ireland,  and  frigbtens  many  moderate  and  good 
men  living  in  them.  I  am  told,  on  very  good  authority,  that 
there  is  a  feeling  amongst  the  Church  party — I  do  not  like 
to  use  the  word  '  party,'  and  I  withdraw  it — ^but  amongst 
Chureb  people  who  are  simply,  kind  and  good  Christian 
people  who  love  their  Churob — that  there  is  a  feeling  of 
despondency  coming  over  them  since  the  great  division  in  the 
House. of  Commons,  which  appeared  for  the  time  to  determine 
the  future  position  of  the  Irish  Church.  Seeing  that,  they 
are  afraid  that  tbeir  Church  will  fall  away,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  get  what  tbey  call  tbe  '  upper  band.' 
As  fer  as  the  '  upper  hand '  goes  with  great  majorities  of  the 
population,  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  tbe  Cburcb  of 
Borne.  But  they  seem  to  think  this,  further — and  as  yon 
are  mostly,  I  presume,  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  here — that  the  Catholics  and  tbe  Catholic 
priests  will  manifest  a  sort  of  arrogance,  and  tbey  will  begin, 
of  course,  not  a  legal,  but  something  like  a  social  persecu- 
tion. We  need  not  be  much  surprised  at  these  alarms.  Their 
fears  are  not  absolutely  unnatural.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  people  who  have  always  gone  on  crutches  have  veiy 
little  faith  in  walking;  and,  further,  that  persons  who  have 
been  long  connected,  though  not  with  evil  intent,  with  an 
anjnst  institution,  may  easily  im^ne  that  they  will  become 
the  victims  of  the  injustice  of  others.  My  own  impression 
is,  that  these  fears,  though  not  unaataral  to  people  in  tbeir 
position,  are  absolutely  groundless.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  bow  very  little  any  of  us  can  see  at  all,  and  bow  very 
confusedly  we  see  things  connected  with  our  own  interests, 
and  how  much  our  mental  vision  is  impaired  on  many  occa- 
sions, so  as  to  render  our  opinions  worth  very  little  ?  And 
when  men  seem  to  have  their  interests  touched  on  a  great 
question  like  this,  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and  changes  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  their  country,  they  naturally  feel  au 
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alarm,  which  those  who  are  outside  cao  soarQely  comprehend, 
and  which  the  facta  never  seem  to  jostify. 

I  have  before  me  two  scenes  which  have  struck  me  strongly, 
in  this  way,  daring  my  political  life.  Twenty  years  ago,  as 
you  know,  the  great  body  of  the  landlords  of  this  country — 
and  in  saying  '  this  coontry '  I  speak  of  the  United  King- 
dom— held  the  opinion  that  they  would  be  absolntely  ruined 
if  foreign  com  were  allowed  to  come  in  free.  They  thought 
there  would  be  no  rents — and  that  would  be  a  great  csUmitf 
to  the  receivers  of  rent ;  that  there  would  be  no  employment 
and  no  wages,  and  that  the  country  would  become  dependent 
on  foreigners,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  English  nation  would 
depart.  What  has  happened  ?  We  now  receive  nearly  half 
the  food  of  our  people  from  abroad ;  and  yet  the  land  in 
England  is  more  valuable  than  it  ever  was;  the  rents  are 
higher ;  the  farmers  have  never,  from  that  time  to  this,  come 
to  Parliament  to  complain  of  their  grievancefr^which  is  an 
amazing  fact  I  The  labourers  find  better  employment,  at 
better  wages.  All  the  fears  of  the  landed  proprietors  were 
absolutely  groundless;  and  now,  if  you  remind  them  of 
them,  they  feel  ashamed,  and  would  willingly  change  l^e 
conversation. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  newspaper  press.  We 
laboured,  many  of  us  for  a  long  time,  to  abolish  the  penny 
stamp  and  the  duty  on  paper;  and  the  great  newspapers 
in  London,  the  Seotmum  in  Edinburgh,  and  many  others, 
were  against  us.  They  said  that  the  penny  papers  would 
be  merely  made  up  of  paste  and  scissors  by  matter  stolen  from 
the  respectable  journals,  and  that  the  respectable  journals 
would  be  ruined  by  the  competition  of  these  inferior  pro- 
ductions. We  have  now  ten  times  as  many  papers  as  we 
had  before ;  and  instead  of  this  new  class  of  papers  being 
inferior  productions,  they  are  often  quite  equal  to  IJie  old 
ones,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  their  competition  has  not  im- 
proved those  old  ones.    Any  one  who  knows  the  statistics 
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of  the  Uaitod  Kingdom  knows  that  the  actual  saleable  value 
of  newspaper  property  in  this  countiy  at  this  moment  is  at 
least  tea  times  as  much  as  it  was  before  these  restrictions 
were  abolished. 

So,  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland — of  whom  I  am  not  a  member — 
Would  go  to  absolute  ruiu  in  the  manner  of  which  many  of 
its  friends  are  now  so  fearful.  There  was  a  paper  sent  to  me 
tills  monung,  called  '  An  Address  from  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  to  their  Protestant  Brethren  of  Great  Britain.'  It 
is  dated  '  5,  Dawson  Street,'  and  is  signed  by  '  John  Trant 
Hamilton,  T.  A.  Lefroy,  and  B.  W.  Gamble.'  The  paper  is 
written  in  a  fair  and  mild,  and  I  would  even  say,  for  per- 
sons who  hare  these  opinions,  in  a  kindly  and  just  spirit. 
But  they  hare  been  alarmed,  and  I  would  wish,  if  I  can,  to 
offer  them  consolation.  They  say  they  have  no  interest  in 
protecting  any  abuses  of  the  Established  Church,  but  they 
protest  against  their  being  now  deprived  of  the  Church  of 
their  fathers.  Now,  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  most  monstrous  thing  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the 
Church  of  their  fathers;  and  there  is  no  man  in  the  world 
who  would  more  strenuously  resist  any  step,  even  in  that 
direction,  than  I  would,  unless  it  were  Mr,  Gladstone,  the 
author  of  the  famous  resolutions.  The  next  sentence  goes  on 
to  say,  'We  ask  for  no  ascendancy.'  Having  read  that 
sentence  I  think  that  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  gentlemen  are  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than  we 
thought  them  to  be  in.  I  can  understand  easily  that  these 
gentlemen  are  very  sorry  and  doubtful  as  to  the  depths  into 
which  they  are  to  be  plunged ;  but  I  disagree  with  them 
in  this — that  I  think  there  would  still  be  a  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  when  all  is  done  that  Parliament  has  proposed  to 
do.  The  only  difference  will  be  it  will  not  then  be  an  estab- 
lishment— that  it  will  have  no  special  fevour  or  grant  from 
tlie  State — that  it  will  stand  in  relation  to  the  State  just 
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as  your  Charch  does,  and  just  as  the  Charchea  of  the  tnajo' 
rity  of  the  people  of  Great  Britmn  at  tliis  moment  stand. 
There  will  then  be  no  Protestant  bishops  from  Ireland  to  sit 
in  the  Hoaee  of  Lords ;  but  he  must  be  the  most  enthusiastic 
Protestant  and  Churchman  who  believes  that  there  can  be 
any  advantage  to  his  Church  and  to  ProteBtan^m  generally 
in  Ireland  from  such  a  phenomenon. 

Bat  all  these  500,000  or  600,000  persons  will  be  just  as 
free  to  keep  their  Church  as  they  are  this  moment,  and  just 
as  free  to  have  bishops  and  archbishops  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  is  at  present.  It  is  proposed  to  leave  tliem 
the  buildings  of  the  churches,  and  wherever  there  is  a  con- 
gregation and  minister  who  are  willing  to  keep  in  repair 
the  building,  to  let  them  have  also  the  dwelling-house 
and  parsonage-house  of  the  minister — all  those  buildings 
which  you  see,  some  of  them  so  beautiful,  in  the  country. 
There  are  two  between  this  and  Castleconnell  that  look  like 
pictures,  and  are  absolately  lovely  in  the  landscape.  It  is 
well  called  the  Golden  Vale ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
come  to  Castleconnell  at  some  future  time  and  find  absent 
those  graceful  spires  which  now  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  that  landscape.  But  nobody  pretends  that  that  is  going 
to  be  the  case.  These  churches  and  parsonage-houses 
through  the  country  have  cost  millions,  but  they  will  be 
all  left  to  the  congregations  so  long  as  they  will  undertake 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  There  is  one  change  which  is 
really  a  change — and  that  is,  that  the  State  should  take 
into  its  control  all  the  tithes  of  Ireland  and  all  the  lands 
which  are  not  attached  as  gardens,  &c.  to  the  ministers' 
bouses.  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  venture  to  eay  what 
Parliament  will  do  or  what  Gorernment  will  do  with  those ; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  my  idea  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  country  in  this  crisia.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  doubt  that 
Parliament  will  be  willing  to  dispose  of  these  funds  and  that 
property  in  accordance  with  the  general  views  and   wishes 
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of  the  people  of  Ireland.  They  are  fimde  to  which  Great 
Eritaia  has  not  and  will  not  make  any  claim.  The  resalt 
will  be  that  the  tithes  now  taken  from  the  people  will  have 
to  bo  mieed  by  the  Church  itself — that  the  rich  eongrega- 
tiona  will  for  themselves,. by  oontribnting  help  to  the  poorer 
coDgregations,  have  to  do  for  their  Chnrcb,  what  is  done  by 
other  congregatioDB  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
there  are  many  churches,  many  schools,  and  many  manses 
for  ministers ;  and  the  rich  congregations  in  GUegow  and 
Edinburgh  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  poorer  con- 
gregations elsewhere,  so  that  all  the  members  of  these 
Churches  assist  in  the  support  of  their  Church  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  so  in  Canada ;  it 
is  BO  in  the  UDited  States ;  it  is  so  in  Australia ;  and  it  is 
BO  in  England  under  the  voluntary  system;  it  is  bo  in  Wales, 
and  it  is  exactly  so  in  your  own  Cbaich  in  Ireland. 

No  man  knowB  that  he  will  live  till  to-morrow,  except  that 
he  knows  that  he  has  lived  till  to-day ;  and  he  must  take  the 
experience  of  all  he  sees  round  him,  and  all  that  he  learns 
from  generations  past,  to  guide  him  to  an  opinion  on  this 
subject.  And  anrely  from  mch  an  experience  as  this  our 
friends  of  the  Established  Church  may  take  comfort,  and 
believe  that  what  is  done  by  voluntary  Churches  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  may  be  also  done  by  a  free  voluntary 
Church  in  Ireland.  Our  friends  of  the  Church  will  have 
great  advantages  given  them  if  they  thus  act.  They  will 
have  power  to  control  their  organisation,  free  from  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  thus  quietly  regulate  their  own  creed  and 
discipline.  Strangled  almost  as  they  are  at  present,  by  their 
connexion  with  the  State,  their  Church  would  then  be,  if  in 
some  degree  a  small,  yet  I  believe  a  living,  prosperous,  and 
strong  religious  institution  in  this  island.  There  would  tiien 
be  generated  amongst  them  a  grand  bond  of  sympathy  and 
union  which  they  do  not  now  experience.    It  would  be  a 
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Bympaihy  and  aa  union  on  the  basis  of  their  common  love  for 
their  Church,  as  a  religious  and  not  as  a  political  institution ; 
and  instead  of  hearing,  as  we  do  sometimes  now,  the  raTinge 
of  frantic  Orangemen,  we  should  see  the  enlightened  zeal  of 
Christian  men,  and  women,  and  families,  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  a  free  and  zealous  Church. 

These  gentlemen  say  that  were  they  few  and  scattered,  the 
disestablishment  of  their  Church  would  deprive  them  of  the 
ministries  to  which  they  have  become  entitled,  and  compel 
them  to  abandon  their  posts.  But  nobody  has  abandoned  his 
post  in  Scotland,  or  Wales,  or  Australia,  or  Canada,  or  the 
United  States,  or  amongst  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland ; 
and  I  dare  not  in  this  audience  libel  the  great  body  of  the 
Protestants  of  Irehind,  as  these  men  libel  them  when  they  say 
they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  ministers  or  their 
churches.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  very  poor  faith  which  clings 
to  Government  for  aid ;  and  they  are  but  feeble  ministers 
who,  declaring  that  Christ  is  the  living  Head  of  their  Church, 
are  yet  afraid  to  march  under  His  banner.  And  I  say  &rther, 
that  State  patronage  has  made  a  terrible  ruin  of  courage  and 
zeal  in  Ireland,  if  the  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
who  pretend  to  love  it  so  much  when  it  is  in  bonds,  would  he 
unwilling  to  support  it  when  it  was  in  freedom. 

But  whatever  be  the  fears  of  these  gentlemen  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  I  believe  that  the  changes  which  they  dread  are 
now  unavoidable.  The  hour  appears  to  have  come ;  and  the 
transition  which  many  of  ns  have  looked  for  during  all  our 
political  life  is  now  about  to  take  place.  The  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  sixty,  has  during  this 
Session  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  most  cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment ; 
and  I  believe  it  has  in  this  only  pronounced  a  sentence  which 
the  new  constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  confirm 
by  a  still  greater  majority.  May  I  ask  you  whether — and  in 
speaking  to  you  I  hope  that  my  words  will  reach  the  utmost 
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limits  of  yonr  island — whetlier  yoa,  as  Irishmen  have  no 
special  duty  in  conoexion  with  this  question — whether  your 
counties  will  not  make  one  supreme  and  stupendous  effort  in 
this  great  coming  crisis  ? 

Let  me  give  you  one  word  of  warning.  There  are  men 
connected  with  your  Church — not  with  the  Protestant 
Church — who  endeavour  to  content  their  constituents  by 
giving  a  vote  on  a  broad  question  tike  this  of  the  Church,  in 
favour  of  the  people,  but  who  give  their  otherwise  undivided 
support  to  that  party  in  Parliament  which  is  in  &vour  of  main- 
taining establishments  and  has  pronounced  emphatically 
against  religious  equality.  Let  me  exhort  every  Irishman 
who  cares  for  his  country,  to  aay  that,  in  this  great — this 
supreme  occasion — when  the  constituencies  are  to  decide  on 
their  candidates  once  for  all,  he  will  not  put  political  and 
constitutional  power,  by  his  vote,  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
will  only  give  him  an  occasional  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  who  will  side  with  the  party  that  is  wholly 
hostile  to  him. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  shams.  The  question  before  you  is 
real.  How  can  you  ask  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland — ■ 
many  of  them,  as  you  know — ^how  can  you  ask  them  to  make 
a  sacrifice  in  which,  when  the  crisb  calls  you  forth,  you 
cannot  share,  because  yon  cannot  stand  firmly  at  your  posts 
and  do  your  duty?  What  we  want  is  this.  It  would  be 
greatly  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  that  this  change  now 
impending,  a  change  which  I  believe  nothing  can  now  pre- 
vent, should  be  made  with  the  overruling  assent  of  the  people 
of  these  kingdoms.  It  would  add  greatly  to  smoothing  the 
operation  of  the  change,  even  to  those  who  are  most  fearful 
of  its  consequences,  if  they  found  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  &vonr  of  this  great  change. 
They  would  submit  to  it  as  having  the  voice  and  sanction  of 
a  nation,  and  would  not  have  to  submit  to  it  as  a  triumph  of 
a  party.     In  these  great  events  there  are  some  evils  mixed 
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up,  as  there  ia  in  all  political  good.  I  hare  come  here  from  a 
conversation  with  a  gentlemao  who  differs  with  me,  who  says 
that  party  spirit  and  enmity  which  have  heen  the  bane  of 
Ireland  will  be  greatly  increased  by  this  change.  Id  my 
opinion  that  is  a  mistake.  I  say  the  majority,  released  from 
the  indignity  and  insult  of  the  present  state  of  things,  will 
show,  as  they  will  feel,  generosity  and  magnanimity  to  their 
fellow-countrymen.  And  I  say,  further,  that  the  minority, 
being  free,  as  their  Church  will  then  be,  from  the  charges 
which  every  man  may  if  he  likes  now  bring  against  them, 
will  feel  a  new  life  in  all  political,  in  all  social,  in  all 
religious  questions,  and  will  feel  the  very  ground  on  which 
they  tread  firmer  below  them. 

All  Irishmen  may  then  discover,  whether  they  are 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  that  they  are  Irishmen  and  the 
people  of  one  country,  and  may  regard  the  Government  here- 
ailer  not  as  the  patron  and  favourer  of  a  political  Church  or 
sect,  but  as  the  Imperial  ruler  of  a  great  nation.  And 
the  time  may  come — I  hope  it  may  come ;  I  do  not  say  it 
will  come,  but  I  pray  that  it  may — when  Irishmen  and 
Englishmen  and  the  people  of  Scotland  may  be  alike  anxious 
— I  will  not  say  for  political  and  military  power,  but  for  the 
greatness,  strength,  and  happiness  of  this  United  Kingdom. 

In  thinking  of  this  great  question  there  always  comes  to 
my  aid  a  feeling  which  I  have  had  ever  since  I  entered  the 
political  field — a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  justice.  I  believe 
that  justice  may  be  called,  of  all  things,  the  miracle-worker 
amongst  men.  I  believe  that  all  men  are  to  be  reached  by  it, 
and  all  bodies  of  men — the  inhabitants  of  provinces  as  of 
nations ;  and  there  is  nothing  I  believe  more  firmly  than  this 
— that  if  there  be  a  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  whose 
hearts  are  accessible  to  justice,  it  is  the  Irish  people.  Even 
now,  I  venture  to  say — and  I  would  appeal  to  gentlemen  near 
me  if  it  be  not  so — that  the  discussions  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament,  with  the   prospect  they  hold  out  of 
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justice  on  a  large  questioo — whether  they  have  not  in  some 
degree  soflened  the  hearts  of  maBy  men  in  Ireland — whether 
there  are  not  those  who  have  hitherto  despaired,  but  begin 
now,  in  some  moderate  degree  at  leastj  to  entertain  a  hope 
that  what  they  have  feared  as  lasting  injustice  ia  now  aboat 
to  vanish  ibr  ever  from  their  minds.  I  believe  it,  and  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  are  at  this  moment  preparing  to  tender  you  a 
great  offer  of  justice  at  the  general  election  in  November 
next. 

But  the  Irish  people  must  help  them  witii  will  and  with 
heart.  There  can  be  no  great  measure  of  this  kind  accom- 
plished unless  all  concerned  lend  willing  hands ;  and  there  can 
be  no  great  act  of  national  and  historic  reconciliation  unless  all 
the  parties  hitherto  opposed  are  willing  to  be  reconciled. 
We  are  met — ^your  kind  address  has  referred  to  it — we  are 
met  in  the  city  of  the  violated  Treaty — violated,  as  I  admit, 
incessantly  during  almost  two  centuries  of  time.  I/et  us 
make  a  new  treaty — not  written  on  parchment— not  bound 
with  an  oath.  Its  conditions  should  be  these — justice  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain ;  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  Ireland. 
It  shall  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  three  nations;  and  we 
will  pray  to  Him  who  is  the  common  Father  of  all  peoples, 
and  in  whose  hand  are  the  destinies  of  all  states,  that  He  will 
make  it  last  for  ever  and  for  ever  inviolate. 
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Corpontiona,  reform  of,  19. 

Coiporatom,  the  old  described,  917. 

Cotton,  price  ot,  in  1863,  10. 

Cotton,  Sir  Arthnr,  on  Indian  irriga- 


Cosch  ti«velling  in  1831, 414. 

Counties,  shoold  have  the  suffrage 
given  to  towns,  44;  majority  of 
Conservatives  in,  and  why,  }67. 


people   and 


D. 


Dale.  Mi.,   on 

politics,  IS- 
Daogerons    matter,    an    atmosphere 

ohaiged  with,  171. 
Dardanelles  the,  closote  of  by  Tur- 
key, 390. 
Dartmouth,  Lord,  his  mutiny,  345. 
Day-scbool,  attempts  to  teaen  religion 

in,  178. 
Decaies,  Due,  hie  merits,  313. 
Democratic,  Uie  act  of  1S67,  44. 
Denial,  flat,  given  often  in  the  House, 

which  is  tuown  to  be  unlnie,  I43. 
Denmark  and  Qeimany,  war  with  in 

"864.  379- 
Deqmaik,  king-o^  U*  diffieoltiea,  34. 
Deoominational  schools,  little  paUio 

Interest  in,  tates  for,  303. 
Denraninational  system,  effects  of,  1 70. 
Denomination,  one  third  of  the  people 

belong  to  none,  179, 
D^^atioQ  of  Uie  fnmehise,  whose 

Departments,  eipenditure  ot,  143. 

Dutiy,  Lord,  when  member  ot  Bii  B. 
Peel's  onbinet,  35  ;  the  QoTemneat 
o^  36 ;  critioiim  of  a  Tory  joumaliit 
on,  41 J  career  of,  43;  has  not 
changed  his  opiniona,  but  his  tactics, 
45  ;  in  defelioe  of  free  trade,  471 
a  boastful  leader,  has  o^itolated, 

f  politic* 
Derby,  Lord  (ind), 
arbitration  with  United  3tatee,  305; 
his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  363 ;  poU- 
tit^oharaoterof,  369;  hiispaedies, 
character  of,  393 ;  merits  of  a  re- 
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cent  apeech  of  hii,  396;  in  the 
Foreign  Office  made  b  victim  to 
tradition,  461  ;  ipeechei  an  the 
night  of  hiH  reDgnatioii,  473 ;  big 
qnitting  offioe,  474 ;  hii  r«i£n&- 
tion,  and  explanation  on,  483. 

DeqioUMm,  the,  of  the  Indian  GoTsni- 
ment.  499. 

Devon  comminion,  report  o^  jio. 

Difficult;,  the  reunions,  dimlniehine, 
178. 

Directon  of  railwaTi,  otl«n  attacked, 
and  unjoitly,  416. 

Diacotd  and  drink,  twin  damoni.  at 
electione,  t6i. 

Disestablidunent,  objects  of  tn  Ire- 
land, jS. 

Dialoyalt;,  tadt,  iti  amoimt  in  Ire- 
land, 86. 

Sinatcb,  an  in&maui,  dnalatad  b; 
Lord  Saliibuiy,  484. 

IMspeniun  of  lauded  propertj,  nataral 
fbroee  towarde,  laji  of  propert]', 
causes  of,  all. 

Disraeli,  Hr.,  his  inTectiTe,  43 ;  hb 
skill  in  jihnaH,  his  deoanciation  of 
the  Iririi  eetablishment,  S3 ;  is  tbs 
GoTcnunent,  94 ;  opposed  the  mi- 
nority claose,  uid  aAerawda  carried 
it,  toi ;  on  oomponnding,  151; 
labourers  near  him.  their  wages, 
n  those  who  bn;  shares,  and 
t  progress,  363 ;  his  attitude 
on  tbe  wrongdoings  ofTarkej,  193; 
a  great  actor,  bot  speaks  to  the 
galteriea,}!;, 

IMsBolntion,  Binningfaam  not  unpre- 
pared at  a  sndden,  315. 

IMstress,  oommercial,  its  wide-spread 
character,  370. 

Distribation  of  seats,  aoooding  to 
popolatton,  131. 

Disturbance  by  Liberal  part;,  In 
what  it  consists,  116. 

Dinne  Master,  tbe,  and  the  Irish 
Establishment,  1)3. 

Dixon,  Mr.,  on  American  inTsntive- 
neas,  6a ;  bia  labonn  Ibr  edaoation, 
■79- 

DolgeU;r,  English  jadge  at,  S3. 

Domestic  serrants,  wages  of,  344. 

Donkey  race,  cumnlatiTe 


ai, 


like. 


;    of    India, 


DonUe    Govemmi 

characteristic,  no. 
Drinking,  diasnaslTea  from,  313. 
Dublin,  election  oonunlttee  on,  sat  fbr 

■eren^-three  da™,  97. 
Dnbhles,  Danish,  Uie,  34. 
Duels,  practloe  of,  obaoMtt^  313. 


Duties,  public,  according  to  Hr.  Mill 

should  be  performed  publidj,  1 14. 

Duties,  French,  higher  than  ours,  1S3. 

Duke,  the  alanus  of  a,  at  ttae  trade, 


East,  polic;  of  England  in,  190. 
Eaatem   Question,   exaggerated  in 

portance  of  the,  310. 
Ebenefer  Elliott,  1^  rerses,  319. 
EccleaiastiGa]  aSairs,  exciting  siid  e; 


Titls  Bill.  House  of 
Commons  enthusiastic  about,  131. 

Eoonomj,  nnpopDlar  tn  India,  445. 

Edinbuigb,  Consarativeworldng  nun 
of.  s63. 

Education,  difflcnlties  in  way  of^  being 
Tomoved,  59  ;  low  comparative  cha- 
racter of,  in  England,  60  ;  must  be 
enforeed  and  extended  eaotiously, 
66 ;  religious  opinions  with,  ; 


them 


a  the  n 


eit  is 


asked  for,  133 ;  public  and  national, 
its  prearing  importance,  1 63 ;  pub- 
lic, its  importance,  177;  bill  tat 
national,  its  history  and  its  bulla, 
101 ;  the  progress  of,  344  ;  Cobden's 
interest  in,  358  ;  Sir  William  Bai^ 
da;  on,  409. 

Education  Bill,  the,  its  merits  and 
defects,  177. 

Efforts,  good  and  honeat,  generallj 
mcoeed,  176. 


toward,  394. 
Eighteenpenee  a  da;,  plen^  of  valour 

to  be  E^t  for,  4S7. 
Eledcr.  franchisa  the  right  ol^  199- 
Electoral  mtem,  ita  character,  161. 
Electric  telegraph,  uses  and  invention 

Elisabeth  and  Victoria,  dtffeienee  of 

their  timee,  141. 
Elliot,  Sir  Henr;,  on  the  atrocitiea  in 

Bulgaria,  483. 
Elliott,  Mr.  E.,  his  pamphlet  on  India, 

437- 
Eloquence,  defined  b;  Milton,  107. 
Bm^ratioii,  origin  of;  in  England,  30; 

effects  of,  336. 
Emperor,  the  French,  hil  aotion  aboat 
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ifl  of,  ID  IiidU,  444- 

BogluLiI,  no  longer  mistresB  of  the 
BeM  duriog  the  Ruiai&n  wur,  3  ; 
GDvemment  of,  on  blockadea,  6  ; 
brijjht  side  0^  no  subject  for  poli- 
tical speech,  16;  true  intereata  of, 
the  Grot  conudt-raCioD  for  Engluh- 
laen,  37;  in  gnive-olothes  of  the 
middle  agea,  37 ;  once  only  one 
Church  in,  7] ;  a  gentlenutn  iroia 
UUagow  objects  to  nune  of.  1 1 1  ; 
mother  of  parliaJnentB,  II4  ;  wlut 
must  be  done  in  Irclnul,  Dot  thore- 
fnre  necessary  in.  115;  education 
in,  nut  oa  the  level  with  other  ad- 
vantHges,  133 ;  in,  they  make 
reforms,  313;  ownen  of  land  in, 
370 ;  people  of.  liavo  learned  some- 
thing ainoe  1854,  1S8 ;  the  mother 
of  frae  iiationi,  and  her  dutisB,  319 ; 
in  1S77,  made  European  concert 
impossible,  383;  aloae  In  Europe 
with  i«gard  to  the  Boaphorus,  395  ; 
feeling  of  the  oontintnt  towarda, 
in  1856,455;  union  of  Ireland  with, 
how  the  Establishment  helps,  516. 

'England,  Ireland,  BJid  America,'  a 
pamphlet  of  Cobden,  35S. 

EDthutdnsm,  use  of,  441. 

'  Epic  of  Hadea,'  a  gem  added  to  the 
wealth  of  Engl  ish  poetry.  365. 

Equitable  PioneeiB,  its  library.  431. 

Enw,  which  aays  that  nothing  baa 
been  done,  but  all  remains  to  be 

BBtnUikhmentA,  diacussion  nboDt,  71. 
£j<tabliahment,  the,  arohbiBhopa  and 

biahopa    atumping   in    defence    of, 

143  ;  abolition  of,  not  a  aubjeot  to 

pledge  candidates  to,  146. 
Establishment,   Irish,    character   ot, 

S14. 
Established  Church,  as  a  political  in- 

atitutioD  only,  eitiDguished,   198 ; 

advantages  got   bj,  in   education 

EatimHtM,  never  [«fuaed,  143 ;  new 
system  of  framing  the,  uiggeated, 
145. 

Europe,  governments  ot  much  alike, 
■47;  we  should  not  meddle  in 
afiaira  of,  131  ;  states  of,  land  Uwa 
in,  173  ;  powers  of,  on  the  action 
ot  government,  484. 

European  law,  what  it  is,  48 1 . 

Eueton  station,  a  governor-general  at, 

44J. 
Bcening  Mail,  articles  in  the,  353. 


Executive  government,  purposes  ot, 
ill  1873,195. 

Expenditure,  government,  burden  o^ 
IlS  ;  of  government  eiceaaive,  I4I  ; 
no  ringle  member  can  make  any 
difference  in  the,  145 ;  reform  in, 
necGHsaiy.  1 64;  of  M>.  GUdjitone'a 


Factoty  Aols,  history  of,  Iji. 

Faith,  feeble,  which  clings  to  Govern- 
ment, 533. 

Famine,  artdGcial  in  this  ooontry.  109 ; 
in  India,  csuses  oC  437;  duty  o^ 
S09- 

Familits.  great,  policy  of  building  up, 
138;  troubles  in,  often  arise  Inm 
defective  edDC»tioo  of  children, 
346- 

Fantees,  who  swear  by  Qenentl  Ma- 
carthj's  coat,  134. 

Farmer.  Welsh,  bis  phrase  about  hi* 
landlord,  81 ;  condition  of,  aaea 
repeal  of  Com  Laws, '  33 1  ■ 

**         labourer,  wnges  of,  increase  oE^ 


33"  ■ 


n  party,  ita  opentiona 

1,86. 


I  Ire- 


Field.  Mr.  Cyrus,  his  services.  417. 
Financial  Bufbnner,  the,  ita  informa- 
tion, 436. 
Fitwcrald.  Mr.,  on  land  in  Ireland, 

l«)-!oand  note. 
Fleet,   the,    at    the    Dardanelles,   n 

menace,  396 ;  i\e  position  in  187B, 

476. 
FoRjes,  amount  of,  in  1S6S,  119. 
Foreign  office,  dislike  of,  to  unplea- 

saut  tidings,  391 ;  traditions  of  the, 

460. 
Foreign  opinion  on  Ireland.  54. 
Foreign  policy,   chief  event  of,  the 

war  with  Ruaaia,  194 ;  that  ot  tbia 

country  critical.  37O. 
Foreign  politics,  more  considered  tluui 

home  affiiira,  493. 
Foreign  secretary,  popular  opiniona 


English    towards,  during    ', 
^*rt  3.1  i  !>''  o'  division  of  land 
in,  itS;   taxation  o^  (rum   1815, 
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147  i  commarcial  treaty  with,  iti 
effscti,  l8o;  in,  they  make  revo- 
IdUoiu,  }I,1  1  opinion  o£  in  rela- 
Hon  to  Egypt,  394;  not  in  fsvoor 
of  tba  wu  of  1854,  454;  mid  to 
contain  more  ibola  nnd  gamblen 
tliAD  England,  406. 

FranohtBS,  the  right  of  the  elector, 
199;  degradation  of,  its  meaning, 
till  county,  need  of  reform  in, 
I  ij ;  the  eiteniion  ot,  180. 

Free  break&rt-t&ble,  not  iuiposaible, 
l8s. 

Free  chnrohee,  in  Scotland,  their 
opinioo,  330. 

Free  clinrch  of  SontUod,  cbancter  of, 

Fiwdom,  progrenB  of,  certain,  14 ; 
of  city  of  Bdinbnrgh,  what  It 
meani,  106. 

Free  land.  gQestion  of,  coming  on 
and  inevitable,  iSti. 

French,  Emperor  of.  feeling*  about 
bim,  9 ;  people,  popular  ideu  about, 
J4 ;  treaty,  CoUen's  work  in  the, 
36J. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  on  Indian  irriga- 
tion, 440. 

Free  trade,  progreee  of,  tl ;  labonr 
reqoired  ta  achieve,  108. 

Friendi,  of  thoee  who  get  older,  more 
are  in  the  other  world,  159. 

Fugitive  alave^  circular  about,  993, 


J>7- 
GaUowi,  the, 

Ireland,  51. 
GaiUght,  nae  of,  comparatirelj  mo- 

Geatlonanly  conGwinity  wanted,  it  is 
■aid.  for  the  Cboreh  of  Sngland, 

Germany,  itaolution  in,  fenn  of^  35 ; 

ita  attitude  on  the  Eaatem  Quee- 

u™,  ZH. 
Gibraltar,  tbrtreai  of^  the  iMorj  of 

iu.acquintioQ,  8. 
Oibwin,  Mr.  Mllner,  on  Cobden  and 

the  oommarcial  treaty. 


"59. 


Give,  to  bo  educated 
great  pleaaure,  465. 

Gladntone,  Mr.,  ipeech  of,  during  the 
American  War,  1 1 ;  at  Mancheater, 
J5  ;  driien  from  office  in  1866,  45  ; 


bis  reaoluti.infl,  7R;  chRiged  with 
abolitioQ  of  compounding,  9);  bia 
■Bg^ty,  generosity,  love  of  frse- 
dom,  justice,  96  ;  the  formation  of 
hiaGovemnieul,  157  ;  hiaabandon- 
ment  of  the  leadership,  bis  merits. 


Glasgow,  objectioni  of  a  gentleman 
of,  to  name  '  England,'  1 1 1 . 

Glebe,  the.  on  the  cheop  preea,  17. 

Gothenburg,  liounsing  ayatem  of,  31a. 

Government,  representative,  in  Eng- 
lish constitution,  191  the,  not  of 
statesmen,  53;  ghould  not  do  any- 
thing, 60 ;  ahonld  not  manuGtcture, 
140 ;  the  expectant  services  always 
bear  upon  the,  145  ;  change  of,  la 
l86g,  157;  B,  leama  much  froni 
public  disciiBaioii,  178;  constitution 
of  new,  119 ;  can  order  uniform 
only,  136 ;  the  difficulties  of,  in 
1877,  393  :  a  feeble  faith  clings  to, 
4)3;  in  India.  iU  perils,  446; 
members  of,  in  1878.  contradicted 
each  other,  4/7  i  the,  conduct  of, 
S06. 

Governor-General,  the  only  person  in 
India  in  hvour  of  eoooomy,  445. 

GovemoTS-Oeneral  of  India,  know  no 
mote  than  others,  441. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  Dpiuions  ot  on 
Crimean  War,  317. 

Omndfathers,  we  are  more  rational 
than  our,  ill. 

Greece,  cession  of  Ionian  islands  to,  7. 

Qrey,  Lord,  his  disturbance  of  the 
boroughmongera.  )i6. 

Grievance,  an  Irish,  in  1S70, 173. 

Grievances,  cause  why  speaker  is  be- 
fore the  public,  16. 

Greasing  the  wheels,  pnlittcal,  proceaa 
of.  143. 

Gnildbal].  toasting  at,  its  effect*,  317. 

Gnizot,  M.,  quotatinoa  from,  317. 


Habeaa  Corpus  Act,   • 

in  Ireland,  gio. 
Happiness,  political,  of  a  party,  40. 
Harassiiig,  the   Ten  Commandment* 

would  have  been.  tl6. 
Hardy,  Mr.,  his  boisterous  and  reckless 

assertions,  473 ;  on  Britiiih  intereata, 

48 1 ;  proud  to  be  a  member  of  tbe 

minietry,  4S7. 
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Harconrt,  Sir  William,  apaeoh  of,  on 

tha  Charoh,  »i$  ;  on  the  state  of  the 

Churoh,  140 ;  on  theChuich  of  Rome, 

J44. 
Hereaj,  the  minarity  cl&use  k,  104. 
Hierarchy,   hoDBebaldi    of.  tad    the 

Church  of  Rome,  149. 
HlnlorjF,  materiaU  for  the  nanatives 

of,  iniS68,ii8;  of  oiis'gowiitimee 

little  known,  2 15 ;  what  it  la  apt  to 

treat  of,  341. 
Hobgobliiu,  turn  out  after  a  time  ro- 

ipectable  creaturei,  lij. 
HodgkinaoD,  Mr,,  on   oompoundin;, 

93  ;  hig  motion  for  the  alralitioD  of 

oompounding,  151. 
Hogtbead,  the  bursting  of  the,  134, 
HoW  Writ  in  an  act  of  Parliament, 

Home  affain,  foreign  politica  more 

Donndered  than,  49 1 , 
Hope,  Mr.  George,  of  Haddington,  a 

great  azricultinut,  401. 
Horsfall,  Mr.,  hla  mooon  on  Ihe  Con- 

groM  of  Paris,  3. 
House  of  Common!,  cannot  oontend 

agaiiut  interoBts  i>f  those  who  live 

on  taxea.  141  ;  the  speaker  for  the 

fint  Ume  returned  thanks  for,  31)8  ; 

inaults  of  QoTemment  to,  la  1878, 

480. 
Hoasebolder, 'degradation  ofthe  fran- 

Hnme,  Ur.  Joseph,  his  career  in  Par- 
liament, 144;  his  fighting  the  eoti- 
matea  fur  ft>ny  yean,  140 :  his  eer- 
vices  in  the  House,  358. 

Hnxle;.  Mr.,  a  great  authority  on 
queetiooi  of  raoa,  173. 


Idea, 
division,  if  3. 

Idle  olan,  not  in  the  United  States,  63. 

Ignoranoe,  a  deplorable  feature  in  na' 
tional  oharwitOT,  67;  among  the 
poorest  dasses,  136;  aid  of^  to 
Toriea,  255, 

niness,  severity  of  the  speaker's,  1 90. 

Imports  and  exports  to  India,  amount 
of,  501. 

Incidsn^  vhst  is  called  an,  483. 

Income-tax,  faults  of,  109. 

India,  effect  of  a  ipBech  of  Mr. 
GladstoEie  in,  la;  govermnent  of, 
once,  described,  1 10 ;  office  of  Seo- 
retan  of  State  for,  offered  to  Mr. 
Blight,  158;  traditional  policy  of 
govertiing,  15B  ;  condition  of;  404  ; 


true  policy  for,  406  ;  wealth  of,  anp- 
posed,  an  emw,  435  ;  cannot  M 
governed  under  the  present  ^$tem, 
44J ;  speaker's  scheme  for  govern- 
ment of,  ^7  ;  taxation  o^  499. 

Indian  empus,  the  fntareata  of,  434. 

Industry,  loss  to.  in  armies,  13a ;  taxa- 
tion levied  on,  147;  strangled  hy 
monopoly,  190. 

Irrigation,  importance  of,  to  India, 
405  ;  in  India,  effecta  o^  444. 

Insurrection,  how  we  pnt  down  in 
India,  and  synpatbised  with  in 
America,  ill. 

Intelligence  of  some  men  is  ta  b«  en- 
tirely in  the  wrong,  loi. 

Intemperance,  no  one  should  have  an 
inteieHt  in,  315. 

Interesta,  public,  should  not  be  sacri- 
fioed  to  family  pride.  I  aS ;  de- 
veloped by  Qovemment  expendi- 
ture 141 ;  British,  cry  0^  481. 

International  law,  ita  indefinite  cha- 

lonian  islands,  oesaioa  oi^  7, 

Ireland,  parliamentary  repres 

in,  before  and  after  1 819, 1 S 1  Catho* 
licism  In,  ita  nature,  31 ;  oondition 
of;  a  necesaaiy  subject  of  considera- 
tion, £1 ;  refiiims  in,  51 ;  seoond,  in 
Ameiioa,  53 ;  military  fbrcaa  In, 
54 ;  how  it  haa  been  govemed,  70  ; 
a  cause  of  weakaen  to  united  king- 
dom, 114;  religious  eqoidity  In, 
tenur«  of  land  m,  Iijj  policy  of 
Tories  in,  and  Its  reaulta.  130  ;  haa 
no  longer  a  Catholic  grievance,  1'J2  i 
ProtoBtantEpiscopa!Churcbin,i9Si 
landlords  in,  199;  oicners  of  land 
in,i7o;  ashadowover,  513;  party 
spirit  and  enmity  the  curse  o^  515- 

Irish.  discontented  and  insnlted,  5^1 
argument  of,  if  Cboich  be  not  die- 
«tablished,  S7. 

Irish  Church,  abolition  of;  neoessar? 
for  just  government  of  Ireland,  31 ; 
hierarchy  o(  in  183.1.  76  ;  revenues 
of;  79 ;  the  first  question  before  the 
Government  of  1 868,  1 60 ;  polic^r  of 
Government  towards,  171  labolition 
of,  effecia  ot,  131. 

Irishman,  hostility  of,  oaaaef  for,  30. 

Iroudada,  purchsse  ol  three,  475. 

Island,  an  (Cyprus),  taken  poaseaaion 

Italy,  fteedom  of.  Lord  Aberdeen  on, 
3];  fooUah  expenditure  of;  onafleet, 
38s. 

iDventions,  number  of,  in  United 
States,  ei. 
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JohnloD,  Dr.,  advioe  of,  oa  hmilth, 
117,  171  ;  OR  educaUon,  409. 

Joint  Stock  Company,  the  Goreramait 
bara  mtared  into,  495. 

Judges  in  Walsa  have  bat  littU  to  do, 
8]. 

Jot?,  daddee  bf  a  aeoret  proCMi,  49  ; 
dutiea  D^  like  tboee  of  Tot«Ts,  1 14. 

Jnrtice.  court  of,  and  the  ballot,  49  ; 
equal,  in  Ur.  Dinaeli'a  Ungnage, 
equal  iujustice,  gii  the  miracle- 
worker  among  men,  535. 


Kajr,  Hr.  Joaeph,  his  reaearchei  on 
■odal  oondition  in  England  and 
Earope.  171. 

Kelao,  newapapen  In,  337.' 

Kinglake.  Mr.,  his  eatimatea  of  Ion  in 
Crimoin  War.  ]86. 

Kilifnlej,  Canon,  on  state  of  the  na- 
tion, 336. 

Khedive,  the,  and  the  Oovomment, 
391 ;  the  rights  of  the,  and  the  waj 
todMdwitli  him,  497;  muddle  with, 
496. 


lAbonren.  bno,  little  improvement 
in  condition  of,  135 ;  effacta  of  &ee 
trade  on  nagaa  of,  no. 

labouring  chwoe,  condition  of,  can- 
not be  neglected,  137. 

Lains,  Mr.,  on  Roaiian  daalgni,  460. 

Land,  Iriih,  oondition  of,  1 15  ;  bana- 
fenauM  0^  to  the  population.  ti6. 

Land,  freedom  o^  ita  importance,  307 ; 
oompanaation  to,  fbr  loaa  of  oom 
lam.  elaimed  W  Mr.  DianwU,  ii^ ; 
dlvinan  of,  tog ;  diiirion  ot,  in 
F!ngl«ni4,  416;  in  Ireland,  leglala- 
Uon  on,  S'3- 

land  Aot,  effect  of,  in  Ireland,  313. 

I«nd  lawi,  altarationa  vt,  Iha  efbcta 
of,  1S6. 

liBniknnien.  lea  able  to  nae  coercion, 
83  i  beooming  a  mnaller  nmnber  of 
penoDi,i36. 

Luid  qaeation,  in  Ireland  awkward. 

Land  rafotm,  pttijeeta  of,  origin  of. 


Language  of  England,  ita  eitenaion, 

319- 
Lauadowne,   Lnrd,    bia    calcnlaUona. 

4S*- 
Iaw.  barbarity  of,   in   Ireland,   si; 

Engliah,  Ciemweiri  judiemnnt  on, 

439;    European,   the    defence   of. 


.  Lord,  hia  opinion  on  the 
future  of  India,  447. 

Lawyers,  gorged  with  patronage,  46; 
their  aympathy  with  Conaervatiam, 
419- 

Leading  ease,  the  Iriah  Church  Is  not 
a,M6. 

League,  Anti-Com-Law,  its  work,  359 ; 
drilled  the  people,  369. 

Loaaeii,  Scotch,  have  advantages.  iiG. 

Lee,  MiB.,  the  poatmiitresa  of  Boch- 
dala,  340. 

Leeds,  baoker  at,  hia  alarms,  317. 

Legacy  and  snccesaion  duties,  equalis- 
ation of,  136. 

Legislation,  power  of,  ifn, 

LvHMps,  M„  bis  ofler  about  the  Suez 
Canal,  307;  and  the  Sues  Canal, 
3S9  ;  his  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  Sues  Canal,  457. 

L'Estrange,  hia  kind  of  speeoh  in  the 
times  of  Charles  I,  4S3. 

Levelling  op,  policy  of,  84. 

Liberal,  an  all  the  sea  Is  salt,  so  mil 
Birmingham,  103. 

liberals,  uk  what  Birmingham  will 
do  with  the  minority  clause,  105; 
the  policy  of  the,  7  79 1  their  object 
and  orgaoiaatioD,  495. 

Liberal-Conservative,  what  ha  is  at 
Weatminater,  153. 

Liberal  party,  has  to  do  work,  306 ; 
policy  of,  lloj  in  what  sense  dia- 
turbrai,  116;  responsible  for  changes, 
but  responidble  for  good,  316 ;  ga- 
thers Itself  up  when  it  is  wanted, 
347 ;  in  Birmingham,  how  organ- 
ised, 351  ;  divisions  of,  a  cause  oi 
defeat,  353 ;  ita  duty  is  to  bring 
aboat  int^gent  union,  160;  its 
histori<al  tuactioas,  165  ;  not  with- 
out a  policy,   but   has  too   much 
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licennng  acta,  anthers  of,  all  parties, 
333. 

Lincoln,  Prendent,  entered  Hidunund 
on  the  d»  of  Cobden'a  death,  364. 

Lindsay,  t/b.,  his  work  on  merchant 
shipping,  141. 

Liveqraol,  probable  effect  on,  by  sud- 
den puiiG  in  1863,  £;  called  the 
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Lloyd,  Mr.,  at  Birmingham,  95;  his 
■peeches  dull  fictioD,  148:  on  mi- 
nority repreeentatlan,  154. 

Loaiu  of  England  to  Turksy,  187. 

London,  bishop  of,  and  bishop  of  NattJ, 
140. 

LoDdon  newspapers  on  the  Saei  Canal 
abnree.  391. 

London  press,  effect  of  stateawnts  by. 

Lords,  House  of,  on  repeal  of  Com 
LawB,]]  ;  when  it  cannot  doagreat 
denl  of  mischief,  delights  in  doing  a 
little,  101 ;  no  longer  fear  of  a  con- 
test with,  133;  Inst  refuge  of  politi- 
otl  ignorance  and  pnwion,  193 ;  a 
residuum  in  the,  173. 

Lowe,  Hr..  negotiaUong  with,  in  1866, 
46 ;  nbsord  proposal  of,  100. 

Lowe,  Mr.  Councillor,  his  speech,  148. 

L^ing,  enormous,  of  Toriee,  855. 


ment    should    supply   Ihem    with 

education,  61. 
Militaiy,  in  India,    increased   sinM 

railways  were  made,  40J. 
Hilitaiy   profession,    its    aaociation 

with  Conservatism.  4*9. 
MiliUry     eipenditura,     its     annnal 

Fwth,  144. 
Mr.,  on  the  Tory  party,  4» ; 
his  cbaraoter,  and  his  opposition  to 
the  ballat,  iij;  on  IsAd  and  its 
owners,  )68,  370. 
Hill's  British  todia,  the  Srst  book 
studied  by  a  new  GoTemor-Genoral, 


Millioi 


Macarthy,  General,  oath  of  Pantees, 
by  his  coat,  114. 

HadrBB,  old  map  of,  4  39. 

Magistrates,  administration  by,  17G. 

Mahometan   soldiers,    thousands   of, 

■- '-t  to  Europe,  4 

atj.  Lord,  and 
<r  calmiet,  36. 

Malt  tax,  not  often  to  a  breakfast- 
table,  185. 

Man,  powers  of,  if  he  lives,  157. 

Mancheater,  represented  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  39 ;  spared  by  Mr.  Chowler, 

Marmora,  Sea  of;  despatch  of  fleet  to, 

476. 
Massachasetls,   education    in,    345 ; 

colony  of,  its  educational  system, 

409. 
Master,  tsrm  used  by  a  Welsh  farmer 

for  his  Inndlord,  Si. 
Mj^or.  action  ot  at  nomination,  98, 
H<Queen,  Mr.,  his '  Fimmcial  Reform 

Almanack,"  335. 
Mediterranean,  ships  of  war  in  the, 

306 ;     our   policy    in    the.    456  ; 

balance  of  power  in  the,  481. 
Meetings,  great,   safety  and  use  of. 

53- 
Men,  Influence  of,   if  good,  and  of 


a  can  comprehend  the 


Millions,  five,  could  not  be  wholly  shnt 
out  from  the  franchise,  1 14. 

Milton,  his  definition  of  cJoquenoe, 
107  ;  foremost  name  in  English  po- 
litical history,  131 ;  his  aoniket  on 
wsr,  38J. 

Miltonic  phrase,  >  Unconsclons  of  their 
own  disfigurement,'  121. 

Minister,  Frime,  the  only  great  dis- 
turber of  nations,  481. 

Minister  who  does  not  do  justioe  to 
Ireland,  his  attitude,  56. 

Ministers,  the,  close  their  eyes  and 

Ministry,  action  of  the.  In  1S79.  491. 

Minority,  return  of  momlier  by,  an 
innovation  on  practice  of  six  hnndied 
years,  97  ;  if  it  must  be  repreeenled, 
tlie  majority  is  to  be  got  rid  of.  99. 

Minority  member,  candidate  for  o&ioe 
of,  148. 

Minority  representation,  history  of  its 

Miracle-worker,  justice  is  the,  515. 
Misfortune  often  teaches  agreement. 


Mob  of  generals  and  colonels  and  ad- 
mirals and  captains,  t4l. 

Holeeworth,  Mr.  William,  his  history 
of  oar  times,  its  merits,  31^;  a 
clergyman  with  Lilwral  sympathy, 
418. 

Monarchy,  dangers  to,  1+7. 

Monopolists,  the,  are  organised,  368. 

Monopoly,  relentless  and  cruel, 
strangled  industry,  190. 

Montgomery,  James,  bis  poem  on 
India,  435. 

Molality,  common,  ■  standard  in 
political  qneBtiona,  117. 

Moslem,  the  mle  of,  its  effects,  196. 

Municipal  elections,  ease  with  which 
mnde,  16]. 
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Munidptd  govemment  should  be  e: 

tended  to  the  counties.  1 76. 
Municipal  pftlnoe,  the  Toim  Hall  ot 

Mane  beater,  401. 
Murdoch,  Mr.,  hia  iuTentJon  of  gas, 

4IJ. 
MuMums  may  be  eaailj  eatabliahed, 

64. 
Matioy,  Indian,  effeote  of,  111,404. 


Konconfoimit;,  hi  England,  origin  of, 

Non-interrentlDii,  doctrine  of,  31. 

No  Popery  cry,  whom  it  banm,  84. 

Northcute,  Sir  Stafford,  on  sending  the 
fleet  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  476  1 
hia  knowledge  of  the  govemmeDt 
policy,  480. 

Northern  Echo,  the,  a  daily  paper,  183. 


Names,  one  pcraon  niing  different, 
in  different  placea  sonndoua,  tSo. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  why  he  went  into 
war  with  Raaria,  311. 

Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  aiwodote  of, 

Matioa,  &te  of,  in  bands  oC  113;  how 
alone  prosperous  and  happy,  136 ; 
mouldmg  of,  ont  of  duaes,  a  proper 


,i>7- 

o   aneodote 


NatuP 

their  operation  on  lai 

Navigation  laws,   the, 

about,  151 ;  repeal  ol,  110. 

Navy,  cost  of;  in  1S68, 1)9. 

Neutral  sone  between  England  and 
Rmdn,  503. 

Neutral  Tcssels,  proolamatioo  regard- 
ing. 3. 

Neutrality,  ft  generooi,  and  not  an 
Dofriendly,  19s  ;  of  the  GoTamment 
not  perfect,  3S4 ;  policy  of,  true  and 
wise  for  thie  country,  396. 

Newoaatle,  epeenh  of  Mr.  Gladstone 

Newhall  TTill,  meeting  at,  353. 

News,  TBriety  of,  in.  »  modem  newi- 
P»per,  33*-9- 

Newspapers,  on  watching  the  esti- 
mates, 146;  wHten  in,  307;  history 
of  their  emandpatian,  337  ;  advice 
(£  not  to  look  back  to  the  put,  45a; 
war,  their  language,  485.     - 

Newspaper  preea,  history  of  liberation 
o(  loa  ;  emancipation  of,  131. 

New  ^igland,  educational  history  of, 
134. 

Ificholiis,  the  Emperor,  his  ^reement 
with  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, 35. 

Kobility,  revolution  d  1688  in  favour 


O'Connell,  Daidel,  on  Catholic  eman- 
dpxtion,  18;  hid  meetings  in  Ire- 
limd,  51 :  on  a  starving  horse,  438. 

Office,  history  of  Mr.  Bright's  taking, 
157  ;  rule  of  an  honest  man  in  ac- 
cepting, 168. 

Old  Testament,  a  pawige  of,  l63. 

Omnibiuee.  nix  cannot  enaily  go  abreast 
through  Temple  Bar,  185. 

Opinion,  force  of,  313 

Opium,  trade  o^  in  IndiA,  434. 

Orator,  how  a  nian  beooieea  an,  107. 

Orders,  effect  ot,  by  law.  149. 

Organisation  of  Liberal  party  needed, 
431- 

Ottoman  Government,  a  terrible  op- 
pieeaiou,  a  multitudinous  Crime, 
484. 

Oxford,  speech  of  Sir  William  Har- 
ODurt  at,  935. 


IW. 


Lord  Clarence,   with   a  pro- 

„    us  fleet.  139. 

Palinerston,  Lord,  on  war  and  oom> 

merce,  4  ;  of  a  past  geaeratton.  3]  ; 

on  the  Suez  Canal,  3S9 ;  Mr.  Urqu- 

hart  bebeved  that  he  was  bribed. 


36.  308. 


Nonconformists,   rarely  go   over  to 


Panic  about  Rusria  In  1 1 

Paper,  duty  on,  36. 

Pualysis,  creeping,  Turkey  in  a  state 
ot  305- 

Faxie,  Congress  of,  its  action,  l;  de- 
putation of  workmen  to,  67 ;  street 
lighting  in,  40  years  ago,  411. 

Farliame  nt,  sjwa js  agrees  to  estiOMtaK 
144;  a  ccmipC.  in  Ireland,  174; 
powers  of,  in  dealing  with  the  Innh 
question,  1761  the  dead  (of  1 868- 
74),  ila  merits,  116;  a.  of  two  dassee, 
its  miscfaievousnees,  357  j  lis  consti- 
tution and  colour,  350  ;  war  |>arty 
in,  378 ;  can  repeat  acta  wliich  par- 
llaloent  has  paraed,  51 1. 
Parliaments.  Ei^glish,  not  a  new  in- 
stitution, 97  ;  England  the  motiier 
of,  "4. 
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FarliamentMy  reibiTn,  neoaoi^  of,  in 

1864,  ig  1  nrgenoj  of,  11.). 
Pwt,  we  Bhodd  look  bwik   on  tlia, 

450- 
Partj,  one  wUcb  obitraota  ftod  00a- 

teati  eretTthlng,  196;  thcouuiluiieTy 

of,  b;  Liberal!  ^voted  to  publio 

olijocU.  iBa. 
Pvties,  Uie  two  great,  tbdr  MvenJ 

objocta,  434. 
Party  Sght  over  Ireland,  an  unpatriotic 

%bt.  175. 
Patriotism,  in  what  It  oanriita,  31 T. 
Patronago  in  Cliurcb  of  Sootland  dan- 

geroua,  33a, 
Pauperiini,  IncreaBe  of,  136. 
Peaoe,  th»  Oarsnunent  in  faTour  ot, 

300 ;   the  greatest  of  Britidi  in- 

tereata,  396 ;  of  1856,  its  oonditfaiis, 

Pbhw  Society,  Lord  Stanley  to,  iii. 
PetJ,  Oeaenu,  hia  opinion  about  Eng- 

Peel.  Sir  Kobwt,  leader  of  a  ^rty  In 
1S41,  ai ;  hii  agreement  with  Em- 
peror of  Itiuaia,  35  ;  hia  opinion  on 
Ireland,  55;  unce  goTemmeDt  of, 
eatimateadoubled,  144;  his«ittjtude 
on  the  Factory  Aebi,i5);oaase  why 


forma,  331  ;  hia  tribute  to  Cobden, 

361- 
Peer,  a,  on  the  b^lot,  341. 
Peen,  learned  aleaeon  in  l86g,  171. 
Peera,  Houw  o&  aa  a  court  of  joatice. 


Penngylvania,  terrible  aaaroa  In,  In 

1877.  370. 
People,  mam  of,  not  properly  edneated. 

People'!  oharter,  an  instalment  ot,  in 

thebillafl867,44. 
Parila,  well  to  be  aware  of,  40>. 
FatltioD   of  Edinburgh  Chamber  of 

Commeme  in  iSio,  135. 
Photogi^drr.  art  o^  ita  use,  418. 
Pinttea  in  £lii»beth'i  days,  )4I. 
Poeou,  the  pleaaure  of  reading,  410. 
Police  rtationg  on  the  Shannon,  511. 
Policy  of  a  eoantoynot  to  be  destroyed 

by  any  inddent,  aooording  to  Sir  H. 

Elliot,  483. 
Politioal,  ereiything  pnblio  la.  In  Bii^ 


Political  queatkina,  na  tnyataiy  in,  but 

maah  prejudfot^  1 1 7. 
Politidana,  popnlar  and  napopular, 

»64. 
Polttiaa,  ahould  be  atudied  by  all,  16 : 

notUng  very  myaterions  in,  109; 

when  &ata  ceMe  to  ba,  343- 
Poll,  reaiMl  for  granUn^.'^B. 
PoOT  and  depreaaed  daw,  not  in  Umted 

States  6.1. 
Poor  law,  reform  of,  JO. 
Pope,  linea  c^  may  seem  exaggerated, 

177. 
Popular  politidana,  a  phtaae  of  Lord 

Derl^,]G4. 
PopuIatJoD  of  India,  eHtamate  0^  434. 
Poanauon  of  the  ■oLl.STeTy  one  at  the 

end  of  hi*  life  it  in,  i68. 
Post,  the  reform  in  the,  340. 
Poataga,  old  rates  ot  340, 
Flayer  Book,  uied  to  defend  BtKniih 

doctrineg,  ijo. 
PiesB,  freedom  of  the,  hiitory  of,  16  ; 

London    and    oountj,   on    war   in 

1864. 37 ;  freedom  of,  effbcta  oiC  116 ; 

the,  why  there  ia  always  awarpartj 

in,  377 1  in  India,  duuacter  of,  446; 

the  statements  of  the,  aa  to  the  fleet 

In  the  Sea  of  Mannon,  477. 
Preas,  London,  on  war,  461. 
Priestley,  Dr.,  began  the  politioal  edu- 
cation of  Bimungham,  356. 
Primary  education,  all  that  gOTon- 

ment  needs  to  gmnt,  63. 
Primogeniture,  law  of^  shonld  be  re- 
moved. iiS. 
Priooe  of  Peace,  aohool  teaclietB  are 

humble  mlulBtara  of  the,  471. 
Prince  Conaor^  life  of  the,  453  ;  thc^ 

on  England  in  185G,  455 ;  the  lift 

of,  referred  to,  473. 
Prmces^  French,  story  0^  168. 
Frinoiplea  of  speaker,  adioined  to  be 

constitutionat  in  1S67,  44. 
Printing  press,  improrenients  in  the, 

*'7- 


t,  of  libera]  party, 

40. 
Komoter,  the,  of  a  company  whicA 

wu  a  great  secret,  1 1 1 . 
Promotion  in    English   Church,  bow 

obtained,  343. 
Property  in  the  soil,  its  character,  371. 
Frc^ihet,  batUe  of  1 868  not  Uwt  <tf  the, 
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Proprietari  of  Und,  whAt  is  meant  bj 
the  exprasion,  170. 

FioprieUc;  right,  ori^n  of,  in  InLuiil, 

„  «74- 

Proteoboa.  aa  iU  nMna,  and  now  under 
an  aliaa,  180;  aboliihed  bjlibenli, 
iiB;  Ungerins  love  o^  mEngluid, 
369- 

ProtectioniitB,  attitade  of,  to  the  ¥to- 
toryAotMSi, 

Protectorate  of  BnniB,  bsmferenoe 
of,  187, 

Froteetanta,  Xriah  addreas  from,  510. 

Protestant  rel%ion.  Its  pmpeota  as- 
sisted by  the  abolition  of  tha  Iriah 
EstabUshmeDt,  81. 

Pnisna,  education  in.  63. 

Publicans.  b»ve  a  reeidnoro,  )J3  ;  in- 
fluence of.  in  election  of  1874,  nnd 
bow  effected,  151 ;  their  onion  with 
ConBervative  party,  430. 


up  on  Sunday,  eSKitB  of,  146. 
Public  opinion  movei  Parliament,  166; 

un  duelling  and  drinking,  314. 
Public  Worehip   BiU  of  1874.  mere 

trifling,  140. 


I  S  X.  539 

]66;  of  :83i,  the  news  of  it,  bow 

spread,  415. 
Kefbrm  Bilti  of  i8j3  aad  1S67  oom- 

pMod,  193. 
Regiments,  number  of,  increased  in 

India  since  milways,  443. 
Begium  doaum,  saggeation  of  increaa- 

ing,  84, 
Beti^on,  stadatios  of,  in  Irekind,  73  ; 

differencea  of,  in  IreUnd,  and  th^ 

effects,  174, 
Religious  liberty,  how  ondentood  by 

Liberals,  181. 
Bent,  of  land,  since  the  repe.tl  of  the 

Com  Laws,  331. 
Bepresentativs,   official    life  may    Ira 

oompatible  with  duties  ol^  169. 
Bepublican,  the  representation  is,  in 

boroughs,  iil. 
Reserves,  calling  out  of  the,  478. 
Baaiduum,  the,  among  publicans,  113  ; 

the,  in  many  rlsaini  of  society,  37B. 
BevolatioQa,  some  on  which   history 

delights  to  dweU,  118. 
Revolution  made  in  France,  relbmu 

In  Engbyid,  313, 
Revolution  of  1688,  ita  sfTsctfv  111. 
Bevsnues  of  India,  amount  0^  434. 
Revenues  of  Irish  Church,  amount  of, 

5>S- 


'74- 
^ways,  Europeii 
blookaiiee,  5  ;  in  India,  how  made, 
404;  growth  of,  414;  a  mere 
military  question  in  India,  443. 

Bailway  inteNSt  in  India,  its  chaiac- 
ter,  405. 

Bain  in  India,  ita  Irregularis,  430. 

Rata -paying   dans^  effects   of^  in 

Bates,  injnstioe  of  oollecting,  for  de- 
nominational schools,  loi. 

Bebellion,  the  Irish  Establishment  a 
motive  to,  516. 

Bedprocity,  cry  for,  what  it  mesiis, 
369  ;  an  alios  for  protection,  1 80. 

Bedistribution,  the,  effects  of,  173. 

Bediotribation  of  political  power,  who 
should  do  it.  107. 

Befofm,in  1S67,  alarms  at,  41 ;  made 
in  England,  In  Prance  revolntioas, 


'Rejected  Addreiseah'   a  passtwe  in, 

describea  the  Tory  party,  46. 
Richard,  Mr.,  on  WeLib  people,  69. 


BefoimBiU, 


don  of,  18  i  alarm 


Ricardo.  Mr.  J.  L.,  his  servicas  o 

the  Navigatioa  Laws,  igl,  359. 
Richmond,  Duke  oF,  desoribed,  1 3g. 
Right,  national,  how  explained,  311. 
Rich  men  in  Krmingham  and  Man- 

ohester,  64. 
Rochdale,    its    represeatation    since 

1833,  431 ;  and  its  neighbourhood, 

Sunday  sidHMli  in,  465. 
Rook,  from  which  Sir  WiUiam  Har- 

court  was  hewn,  33G. 
RoDiaD,  like  an  old  and  noble,  Mr. 

Glailstone  can  deserre  praise,  347. 
Roman     Catbolio,    voluntary    oon- 

tribuWons  at,  79. 
Rome,  Church  oF,  the  source  of  its 

converts,  148 ;  the  veiy  old  man  at, 

1441  Church  of,  alarms  about,  jiS. 
Bouher,  M.,  his  anooiation  with  the 

Commerolal  treaty,  361. 
Royal  fiuuily,  their  matrimonial  al- 


lianoea,  34. 
Ruskin,   Hr., 

BuMell,  Lord  John,  of  a 


patronage  o 


^dbyCoo^le 


tion,  J}  :  hia  speech  on  leform  nude 
»iiinii'«  faalrBtiuid  onend,  ]|6)  hii 
vork  for  tbe  B«form  Bill,  358. 

RuoBta,  enumcipfttioD  of  Mob  in,  14  ; 
war  with,  ita  motives,  1 1 1 ;  in  1868, 
BtroDger  than  aver,  1 1 1 1  surrender 
of  the  object  of  Crimenii  War  to, 
194  ;  ridfeulouB  no^oTu  about,  ]B6  ; 
action  of,  in  1870,  iSj ;  Bmperor 
of,  his  deoUration,  301 ;  nature  of 
tlie  geographj  of,  309  ;  wenkensd 
bj  ita  oonqueata.  310  ;  jealousy  and 
dread  of,  381 ;  its  attitude  to  Chria- 
tlnn  populatlona,  384;  feelings  of, 
to  England,  459 ;  tta  policy  and 
purpose,  48s ;  aature  of  the  dread 
of,  493 ;  interesta  of,  iu  friendship 
nitli  England,  505. 

Ruuian  fleet,  the,  in  1871,  454. 

Buawan  War,  origin  of,  33 ;  ^Doae  of 
Cominooa  enthaaiaatia  about,  ija; 
of  nrrice*  ttnce,  t6^. 


Saoetdotal  apirit,  a  cauae  of  ausoy- 

anoe,  138. 
Sailorii,    petitioning   for    navigation 

lawa,  i]o. 
Sunt,  Lord  Derby  a,  in  the  calendar 

of  CoDBerratiTea,  47. 
Salaiiea  in  India,  446. 
Salisbury,  Lord,  hia  haughty  unwia- 

dom,   315;    hIa  drculatioD  of  an 

inhmoua  diapatch,  484. 
Salt,  aea  is  always,  103. 
Salt  tax,  the  natoie  of,  in  India.  434. 
Sardinia,  why  it  joined  the  war  of 

1854. 3' 3-  : 

Saturday  Stuiea,  the,  on  agricultDre, 
319;  onagrioultnral  labourers,  370. 

Schools,  increase  ot,  340 ;  eomnu>n, 
their  relatian  to  Snudav  School 
teaching.  466  ;  their  ose  in  teach- 
ing mornls  and  mannera,  467 ;  power 
of,  over  barbarism,  470. 

School  board  eleetionB,  character  of, 
»3- 


Cliam 


\  340. 1 


SootohmFn,  reputed   to  b«  aiive   to 

their  own  interests,  1)5. 
Scotland,  Free  Ohurdi  in,  79 )  knows 

thnt  an  alien  church  ia  a  root  of 

bittemesH,  135  ;  education  in,  133. 
Scotland,  Church  of,  legislation  on.  iu 

1874,  330  ;  effects  of  zeal  in,  334. 
Sebaatopol,  destruction  of,  ita  reputed 


Secession,   the,  nnder  Act  of  Uni- 

formity,  moat  blcased,  134, 
Sect,  rdiifious,  with  which  the  speaker 

is  connected,  385. 
Senae,  oommon,  a  standard  in  political 

qaealiona,  117. 
Serb,  emancipBtion  of,  14, 
Sermoii  on  the  Mount,  the  best  and 

the  gnateat  of  sermons,  365. 
Session  of  1S66,  debatee  in,  46. 
Seventy  inilliona,  oalculatjotu  abont, 

146. 
Shadow  cast  by  other  nations,  abanr- 

dity  and  noUiingneea  of  the  phiaae. 


„39?-,, 


heffleld,  oompounding  not 

ln,9j. 
Ships,  restriction  on,  191. 
Ships  of  war  of  different  n 

the  Mediterranean,  306. 


Shunn 


a,  the.  hi 


'Kllineaa   of   pledging  candidates  to 

one  idea,  354. 
Simpleton,  a  Inroed,  338. 
Sii   powers,  pKteclorate   of  the,   a 

aham,  988. 
Slaveiv,  abolition  oC  10 ;  abolition  of, 

by  Liberal  party,  318;  ita  effbots 

on  a  nation,  364. 
Soil,  owneiB   of,  according  to  Ixml 

Derby,  367. 
Soroeraetshire,  a  boroogh  in,  ita  cha- 


Speara,  to  wash,  a  Zulu  p.       ..  „.^ 
Special  embaaay  of  Lord  Salisbury  ii 

1876,  315- 
Spemal  legislation,  need  for,  terions, 

m- 

Speculation,  mania  for,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  j  1 1 . 

Spooner,  Mr.,  hia  opposition  to  Act 
of  1851,  93. 

StaJil,  Madame  de,  her  definition  of 
happiness,  40. 

£((incjanj,  lAe,  its  articles,  393. 

Stanley,  I«rd,  to  a  deputattOQ  of  the 
Peace  Society,  113;  confesses  that 
we  have  abandoned  the  baJanos 
of  power,  119;  bis  foreign  polity, 
165. 

Slate  Church,  said  to  be  not  a  reli- 
gious, but  a  political  institution,  a 
branch  of  dvil  service,  335. 


^dbyCoo^le 


&tato  Church,  Iiiah,  ila  continnuice 

or  nmana,  70. 
Stateamen,  old,  their  peculiariUes,  7. 
SUCeenutD,  no  one   would    fouod    > 

State  Cburch  in  Iielmnd  now,  73  ; 

t,  dtU  to  be  genflnlly  discIidniHl, 

107  ;  foroHJght  of  what  thsj  all  a, 

131 ;  da^  of  ft,  in  Indin,  448. 
StatoBmanihip,  not  aa    abalnue   or 

difficult  bnnoh  of  knowledge,  109 ; 

of  sUence  and  teimcj  not  origiiMJ, 

311 1   the,   of  bujrlDg  fmd  wUiug 

ihHtes,  a6j. 
Steamehlpa,  the  fint  acTCM  the  At- 

Untio,  413. 
Stockmar,  Baron,  coireapondence  of 

the  Prioce  Consort  with,  473. 
StnuU.  the,  oar  treatment  of  Turkey 

in.  485. 
Strallord  do  RAdcliffe,  Lord,  hii  pre- 

■eat  opiuioni,  317;   hia  policy  in 

1853.  47J. 
Stupid  party,  the  Toriee  oaturally  a, 

aooordiug  to  Mr.  Hill,  4I. 
Sucacanii],  the,  nmBthraagh  Tnriiiih 

teiriluiy,  388  ^  Its  remarkable  hia- 

toij,  456. 
Suffrage  in  Doontiea  should  be  aa  in 

townt,  44 ;    wider,  ait[ument  for, 

'34- 
Sugar,  deetruotfon   of  monopoly  in, 

)3 ;   legiilalion  on,  and  couaump- 

tion  of,  333. 
Sultan,  pliidgea  of  the,  in  treaty  of 

1836,  301. 
Sumnar,  Mr.  Charles,  oa  tbc  Auanui 

War,  458. 
Sunday,  shutting  up  public-houaea  on, 

146. 
Sunday  scfaoola,  thur  aida  to  tempei^ 

ance,  468. 
Sunday  ichool  teachera,  sacri£«e«  of, 

464. 
Sunflower  oompany,  the,   an   adver- 

Suaeex  peaaant,  story  of,  and  land. 

11S. 
SuatenUtion    fund    of  Scotch   Free 

Church,  So. 
Syta,  the  apeaker  at,  in  1836,  411. 


Tanka   in    India,  tbeii   nature   an 

naefl,439. 
Tantallon  Caatle,  ita  ruins,  40). 
Tariff,  uf  1840,  its  artictea,  317;  0 

1841,  ita  character,  14. 


E  X  541 

Tariff  in  United  States  a  cauw  of 

commercial  diatresa,  370. 
Tarifla,  funiign,  and  tii^  equivalents 

at  home,  403. 
Taxation,  heavy,  alvraja  unequal,  and 

TaXEB,  always  Hgreed   to    in    Parlia- 
re  ot  moat  on  the 


siated  by  common  achoola,  466. 
Technical  education,  ite  meaning,  61. 
Tempersuce,   cakue    of,   asaiated    by 

Sunday  Schools,  468. 
Tenantry,  condition  o^  in  EoglanJ, 

173- 
Tenants  at  will,  Irish  oultivatoiB  are. 


340- 

ThunipwD,  Col.  Perronet,  on  the  ex- 
tiaguiaher  taking  fire,  1 33. 

Timti,  Tke,  on  American  War,  1 1 ;  on 
relief  of  the  newsp^er  preea.  an  ; 
of  Nov.  30  {1876)  on  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  306;  haa,  it  is  said,  re- 
fitted the  articles  in  the  Meening 
MaU,  3;3i  on  the  deatructiun  of 
Bebastopol,  453. 

Timidity,  political,  a  cause  of  reai>- 
tion.  155. 

Territories,  extent  of  English,  377. 

Tories,  natural  organiaation  ut,  355. 

Tory,  rarity  oC  78;  none  will  go  to 
Parliament  through   £inninsnam, 

Tory  party,  reveraea  of,  th«r  nature, 

40 ;   its  Irish  pdioy,  55  j  what  it 

oppose^  75. 
Tory  press,  scurrilous  vitapeiatton  o( 
^43. 
Town^  small,  fifty-rix  send  members, 

48  1  the,  hare  made  the  policy  of 

Kngland,  375. 
Trade,  with  Fnnce,  increase  of;  181 ; 

with  India,  profit  of,  501. 
Trade  nniona,  effects  of,  on  wagea,  344. 
TraKc,  of  livinga  in  the  Church,  ita 

scandals,  143. 
TransfonnHtioD  scene  in  1867.  43. 
Treatiaa  after  a    war   have   always 

fiutta,  484. 
Treaty  of  1856.  clause  in,  303. 
IVeaty  violated,  the  city  of  the,  536. 
Truro,  fiisbop  1^  hia  charge,  438. 
Turf,   morals  of;   GUI   uiuler  certain 

ciicuiiuitiuiceB,  J  7. 
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Turk,  the,  dUtasoe  from  na,  agS  ;  hit 
canduo^  3S3 ;  Bulgaiiuia  handed 
back  to  the  odious  govenuaent  of, 
49S- 

Tarkej,  in  1S68  weaker  than  mer, 
tli;  condition  of,  in  1676,  189; 
in   a  atate  of  creefong   paialjsii. 


Ulcen,  Hilton  calls  oliargn  of  war, 

I. II, 
Uniform,  Farliameot  can  order,  and 

it  only,  236, 
tJnifonmlj,  Act  of,  a  new,  the  Clergy 

Discipline  Bill,  133. 
Union,  repeal  of,  Irub  have  a  right  to 

■ak  for.  87. 
United  Btolaa,  at  Congreaa  of  Paris,  2 ; 

criticiMQ  of  IxHidon  press  on,  13 1 

attitnda  of,  to  technical  edocation. 


rebellion  in,  194 ; 

pntee  with,  30a. 
Univenity.  Roman  Catholic,  Khenie 

to  charter  and  endow,  S3. 
Urqnhart,  Mr.,  on  Baiua.  459. 
Utrecht,  treat;  o^  8. 


Talonr,  pleo^  to  be  got  at  eighteen 

Tendon,  sol 

salvation,  _ 
Venice,  langnage  of  poet  on,  403. 
Vienna  note,  the,  history  of,  316. 
Villiere,  Mr.  Charles,  bia  aerrjces  to 

free  tnwie,  358. 
Violated  treaty,  Hie  dt;  of  the,  596. 


Wadhams,  Mr.,  and  licensed  viotn*)- 

lera.  Si}. 
Wales,  Lirerpool  called  the  capital 

0^  6g ;  NoDconfonnist  and  libera]. 


131  i  arguments  fin-,  not  found  to 
be  arfTunients  when  war  is  over, 
461;  evils' of,  469;  danger  o^  in 
spring  of  1878. 

War  of  1854,  its  popularity.  45  ;  criti- 
cdim  of,  3  8  J. 

War  party,  ilwayi  existt^  and  why, 
377;  impoasihle  in  En^and  ao- 
cording  to  Mr.  Hardy,  473. 

Wars,  proapeet  of,  Hldom  for  ml  io- 
tarest  of  the  oonntry,  lag. 

WeaknEta,  Ireland  a  cause  of|  114. 

Wealth,  poneanou  of,  wUJ  have  power, 
1 1 3  i  a  cause  of  politioal  timidity, 
»5S- 

Weaver,  the,  before  a  parlianieutujr 
conmiitto«s  334. 

Welhngton,  Dolce  of,  on  Catholio 
ranancipation,  51 ;  his  attituds  to- 
wards the  £d(»m  Bill,  193. 

Welsh,  deacription  of,  by  poet.  Si. 

Welsh  people,  their  feeling  on  poU- 
Uca  uid  religion,  69. 

Wealeyon  minister,  a,  and  a  bishop, 

»3r- 

Westminster,  Dean  of,  hissed  down, 
77  ;  and  bishop  of  Natal,  140. 

Whigs,  policy  of,  11;  abaid  tobe  jnst 
to  Ireland,  gfi. 

White  Btar  Company,  the,  ile  boai- 
noes,  413. 

Wilberfbroe  on  nozions  nwe  of  heroes 
and  conquerors,  131. 

Working  uao,  affection  of  the  Tory 
party  for,  151 ;  his  interest  in  edu- 
catitm,  179;  attempts  to  tnul  » 
red  herring  before,  184;  his  po- 
litical power  according  to  Lud 
Darby,  365, 

Working  men,  the,  of  Birmingfaam 
and  Edinburgh,  3B0;  weight  of^ 
now  and  thuty  years  ago,  181; 
change  in  the  condition  <^  during 
forty  yean.  J16. 

Workman,  the.  what  he  is  now,  343. 

Workmen's  club,  the,  of  Rochdale, 
and  its  character,  311. 

Wwluuen's  questions,  dealt  with  I7 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Oovetnmaot,  108. 

Wright,  Mr.,  on  changi 


War,  settlement  of  disputes  by,  6 ;      Zeal,  oreepg  Into  the  church,  134. 
from  William  UI  to  end  of  Russian      Zone,  neutral,  use  oC  503. 
Wan,  based  on  absurdity  and  folly,      Zulu  phrase,  to  wash  their  speara,  503. 
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